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Art.  I.— popular  DEVOTION  IN  SPAIN. 

Hisloria  Ecclesiasffca  de  Espaha,    Por  D.  Vicente  de  la  Fuente.    4  vols. 
Barcelona  :  Libreria  Religiosa.     1859. 

NO  man  is  sufficient  for  himself.  He  is,  and  must  bo, dependent 
upon  others.  Almighty  God,  who  created  him  in  this 
state  of  dependency,  has  written  in  his  heart  the  law  of  mutual 
love ;  and  His  own  divine  lips  have  pronounced  that  the  lovo 
of  our  neighbour  is  one  with  the  love  of  God.  Nations  in  like 
manner  are  dependent  upon  one  another.  The  whole  system  of 
commerce,  of  trade  and  barter,  carried  on  as  it  is  with  such 
wear  and  tear,  such  infinite  risks  of  danger,  bloodshed,  rebellion, 
war,  is  founded  upon  the  primary  axiom  that  we  are  all 
dependent  upon  one  another ;  that  the  whole  world  is  but  one 
family,  the  members  of  which  minister  to  each  other^s  wants. 
No  member  can  be  treated  with  contempt  or  despised,  because 
it  is  useful  to  the  body,  and  the  hour  may  come  which  will  both 
prove  and  make  manSest  its  uses.  Many  consider  it  to  be  the 
glory  of  this  nation  that  this  law  of  dependency  has  received  a 
wide  practical  development  in  that  gigantic  system  of  commerce 
with  which,  as  with  a  net,  we  encircle  the  whole  globe.  They 
have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  we  must  knock  at  the  doors 
of  other  nations  and  enter  in,  receiving  for  our  daily  use,  from 
one  cotton,  or  hemp,  or  silk ;  from  another  various  precious 
timbers ;  from  another  rare  and  dainty  meats ;  from  another 
fruits  j  from  another  scents  and  spices;  from  another  gold,  silver, 
lead  j — even  distant  seas  have  to  contribute  their  coral  and  their 
pearl,  as  well  as  their  strange  living  creatures,  in  order  to  supply 
the  ever-increasing  demands,  to  minister  to  the  ever-growing 
dependency  of  one  portion  of  the  human  family  upon  the  rest. 
How  often  may  we  hear  a  portly  and,  to  use  that  expression  so 
characteristic  of  modern  ideas,  respectable-looking  gentleman 
gravely  asserting  that  every  tiling  can  be  got  in  London,  in  which 
comprehensive  term  he  takes  special  care  to  inform  us  that  he 
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includes  all  that  is  edible.  With  a  sort  of  honest  pride,  a  con- 
scious dignity  and  self-respect,  many  an  Englishman  congra- 
tulates hmiself  on  the  fact  that  there  are  no  waters  over  which 
our  ships  do  not  sail,  no  ports  from  which  they  do  not  bring 
to  England  some  commercial  tribute ;  no  nation  can  compare 
with  ours  in  its  fleet  of  merchantmen ;  no  other  country  csui 
present  us  with  a  tithe  of  the  appliances  and  means  of  comfort 
and  luxury  that  we  enjoy ;  the  energy  of  our  race  not  only  has 
discovered  but  has  appropriated  to  itself  more  varied  and  fruit- 
ful sources  of  wealth  than  are  possessed  by  any  other  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Without  disputing  the  truth  of  all  this,  what,  we  would  ask, 
is  the  principle  contained  in  these  self-congratulatory  assertions  ? 
In  its  ultimate  analysis  it  is  this, — that  the  greatest  nation  is  the 
one  which  is  the  least  satisfied  with  itself,  and  is  the  most 
dependent  upon  others.  As  Emerson  declares  that  ^Hhe  greatest 
man  is  the  most  indebted  man,^'  so  it  may  be  aflSrmed  of 
nations  that  the  greatest  is  the  most  indebted.  Indeed,  this 
principle  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  apogee  when  the 
system  of  free  trade  received  the  sanction  of  the  British  Legis- 
latm'c. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  fact  that  England^s  material  great- 
ness is  due  to  the  persevering  energy  and  determination  with 
which  she  has  naturalized,  and  we  may  say  AngKcized,  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  foreign  countries.  We  have  thought 
it  no  derogation  to  our  national  dignity  to  become  receivers 
and  learners,  rejecting  nothing  that  might  increase  our 
material  prosperity.  And  here  the  question  suggests  itself, 
how  far  have  we  carried  out  this  principle  in  the  higher  order 
of  morality  ?  What  have  we  borrowed  from  other  nations  ?  In 
what  measure  have  we  been  anxious  to  advance  our  people  in 
the  moral  scale,  by  introducing  among  them  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  practices,  and  habits  of  other  nations,  where  these  are 
manifestly  higher  in  tone  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  than  our  own  ?  Have  we  been  as  zealous  to 
Icjirn  how  we  may  raise  our  labouring  poor  from  a  condition 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  beasts  of  burden  than  of  a 
Chi'istian  population  ?  Where  is  the  joy  and  sweetness  of  life, 
the  intelligence  in  spiritual  things,  the  ready,  facile  charity, 
the  real  refinement  which  we  find  among  the  peasantry  of 
Catholic  countries  ?  In  truth,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
have  adopted  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  commerce,  but  have 
ignored  it  as  respects  that  interchange  of  moral  influences  by 
which  nations  can  confer  on  each  other  the  most  solid  benefits. 
In  the  pursuit  of  material  prosperity  we  have  run  all  over  the 
world,  but  in  all  that  afiects  the  spiritual  interests  of  our  people 
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we  have  shut  ourselves  up  within  ourselves,  tod  have  treated 
other  countries  with  absolute  contempt.  The  cause  of  this,  no 
doubt,  may  be  found  partly  in  that  vein  of  pride  and  haughti- 
ness which  the  English  character  has  derived  from  its  Norman 
admixture  ;  but  much  more  in  the  nature  of  Protestantism, 
which  persists  in  adhering  to  its  one  article  of  faith — ^its  own 
sufficiency,  while  its  people  are  sinking  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  immorality  and  crime. 

That  the  separation  from  the  unity  of  the  Church  has 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  peculiarity  to  which  we  havo 
adverted,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  same  reproach  cannot 
with  equal  justice  be  addressed  to  the  CathoUcs  of  this  country. 
If,  from  our  common  national  character,  we  have  been  slow  to 
learn  and  adopt  the  practices  of  others,  and  to  copy  whatever 
was  worthy  of  imitation  in  their  pious  institutions,  our  rehgion, 
at  all  events,  has  helped  us  over  this  stumbling-block,  and  we 
have  successftilly  naturalized  much  that  once  was  foreign  to  us. 
We  have  crossed  the  Channel,  and  have  done  something  towards 
supplying  the  faults  and  deficiencies  in  our  workhouse  system, 
for  we  have  scarcely  a  town  without  its  society  of  S.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  whose  members  unite  to  the  relief  of  corporal  neces- 
sities that  gentle  kindliness  and  love  for  their  sufiering  brethren 
with  which  our  holy  religion  inspires  them.  And  now,  of  late, 
the  Petites  Soeurs — Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor — another  French 
institution,  have  been  introduced  into  our  great  towns,  so  that 
the  old  and  destitute  may  receive  from  the  generous  and 
devoted  hearts  of  women,  who  have  consecrated  themselves  to 
Grod  and  to  His  poor,  a  sympathy  and  a  tenderness  which 
perhaps  they  have  never  known  before.  Then,  too,  we  have 
out-door  Nursing-Sisters  and  Hospital-Sisters,  and  other  com- 
munities and  works  of  foreign  origin  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  designate  by  name. 

The  fact  is,  if  we  have  an  earnest  desire  that  the  English 
people  should  one  day  exhibit  the  religious  devotedness  and 
sanctity  for  which  the  land  had  become  famous  before  the 
Norman  set  foot  upon  its  shores,  we  must  in  every  way  guard 
ourselves  against  a  development  of  the  nationalism,  pride,  and 
ambition  ^diich  were  the  characteristics  of  that  arrogant  and 
overbearing  race.  To  these  qualities  in  the  dominant  class  the 
contests  about  investiture,  the  hatred  of  the  stranger,  the 
trampHng  upon  ecclesiastical  rights,  the  suspicion  and  jealousy 
of  Rome,  the  perpetual  encroachments  for  500  years  of  the 
State  upon  the  Church,  must  be  attributed.  The  Reformation, 
when  it  came,  was  but  the  legitimate  growth,  the  fully  ripened 
fruit,  of  those  evil  seeds  which  had  been  germinating  for 
centuries.     True  greatness  in  religion  was  incompatible  with 
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tho  natural  development  of  the  Norman  character.  The  Church 
succumbed  under  it,  and  was  weUnigh  trodden  out  of  the  laud. 
If  it  has  sprung  up  again,  it  may  be  rather  compared  to 
the  young  underwood  that  succeeds  the  fallen  forest.  While 
tender  and  pliant  and  full  of  hope,  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
yield  the  variety  of  beauty,  the  light  and  shade,  the  protection 
and  retreat,  afforded  by  the  ancient  trees,  whose  roots  had 
ramified  for  ages  in  the  soil  below,  and  whose  branching  arms 
had  twisted  and  intertwined  themselves  above  in  every  form 
of  mutual  complication  and  embrace. 

As  England  in  the  natural  and  material  order  may  be  con- 
sidered as  it  were  the  focus  of  the  commercial  activity  of  the 
world,  so  is  Rome  in  the  supernatural  and  spiritual  order  the 
great  reUgious  mart  and  the  centre  of  intercommunion  and 
exchange.  Herself  absolutely  supreme  in  authority,  and  infal- 
lible in  her  teaching,  she  rejects  nothing  that  is  good,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  emanate.  To  her  nothing  that  is 
praiseworthy,  or  honourable,  or  of  good  report,  is  foreign. 
Without  envy  she  receives  and  learns  of  aJl,  and  without 
jealousy  she  gives  and  communicates  to  all.  Her  College  of 
Cardinals  admits  natives  of  every  country  and  clime.  We  can 
hardly  realize  her  form  and  spirit  until  we  have  made  ourselves 
acquainted  with  her  great  religious  orders  and  communities — 
the  Franciscan,  the  Dominican,  the  Jesuit,  the  Theatine,  the 
Redemptorist,  and  others  ;  yet  the  Jesuit  and  Dominican  came 
from  Spain,  the  Franciscan  from  Umbria,  the  Tbeatine  and 
Redemptorist  from  Naples.  And  many  of  the  most  popular 
devotions  and  practices,  such  as  the  Quarant'  Ore,  Via  Cnicis, 
Missions,  Retreats,  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  to  S.  Joseph, 
the  Angelus,  and  many  more,  which  have  become  as  much 
identified  with  Rome  as  the  very  monuments  out  of  which  she 
is  built, — these  were  not  bom  to  her,  but  were  adopted  and 
appropriated  by  her :  omncs  istl  conyrcgati  sunfj  vcncrunt  tihi. 
Like  Solomon,  she  has  "  made  a  market  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth.^^  This  generous  largeness,  this  willingness  to  be 
recipient,  and  to  adopt  whatever  is  good,  without  regard  to  the 
whisperings  of  a  petty  national  pride  or  a  dread  of  foreign 
innovation,  as  it  has  its  primal  seat  in  the  central  heart  of 
Christendom,  so  may  it  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  truly 
Catholic  spirit  in  every  portion  of  the  Church ;  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  nothing  can  be  more  desirable  for  the  nascent  Church 
in  England,  after  joining  together  so  closely  and  intricately  the 
bonds  which  unite  her  to  Rome  that  nothing  shall  ever  again 
be  able  to  dissolve  them,  than  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Mother  and  Mistress  of  Churches,  and  profit  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  by  the  experience  of  other  countries :  ^^  The  iv{;$o 
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man  shall  pass  into  strange  countries,  for  he  shall  try   good 
and  evil  among  men"  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  5.) 

To  contribute  in  our  measure  towards  an  end  intrinsically 
so  desirable,  we  propose,  as  occasion  serves,  to  lay  before 
our  readers  some  details  of  the  religious  practices  and  habits 
of  Catholic  lands.  Not  that  we  would  seek  to  naturaUze  in 
England  the  peculiar  customs  of  any  foreign  country,  beautiful 
and  admirable  as  they  may  appear  in  our  eyes.  We  are  far 
from  meaning  that  any  nation  should  destroy  or  dwarf  its 
natural  character  in  order  to  adopt  that  of  some  other ;  and  we 
are  equally  far  from  asserting  that  the  character  of  every,  or 
indeed  of  any,  other  nation  is  superior  to  our  own.  Our  point 
is  simply  this, — that  all  nations  have  their  special  good  qualities, 
and  that  all  may  learn  of  one  another,  as  in  the  physical  so  in 
the  moral  order.  Further,  we  would  contend  that  those  nations 
into  which  the  Cathohc  religion  has  most  deeply  penetrated, 
moulding  and  fashioning  throughout  the  spirit,  habits,  and  inner 
life  of  the  people,  are  those  very  nations  from  which  we  in 
England  have  most  to  learn ;  and  that  we  should  do  well  to 
go  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  learners.  The  more  eagerly  one 
portion — or  rather,  we  might  say,  the  bulk — of  the  community 
is  hurrying  to  the  pursuit  of  material  and  secular  objects,  the  more 
earnest  heed  would  we  have  the  Catholic  portion  give  to  what- 
ever in  the  reUgious  practices  of  other  countries  may  minister 
to  our  supernatural  needs  and  add  to  our  spiritual  wealth. 

Of  all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  we  may  confidently 
say  that  Spain  is  that  upon  which  the  Catholic  religion  has  made 
the  most  indelible  impression.  There  have  been  special  causes 
for  this,  into  which,  however,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
enter.  We  will  only  briefly  remark,  first,  that  for  the  eight 
centuries  during  which  Spain  contended  with  Moorish  domi- 
nation on  her  soil,  and  conquered  it  back  inch  by  inch  from  her 
Mahometan  oppressors,  her  people  were  naturally  led  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  religion  with  all  the  fervour  of  men 
sufiering  for  justice  sake.  The  wars  with  the  Moors  were  holy 
wars,  and  within  the  breast  of  every  Spaniard  there  burned 
perpetually  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  of  the  Cross.  The  impress 
thus  received  by  the  Spanish  nation  during  the  long  process  of 
its  formation,  continuea  to  mould  and  master  it  in  its  days  of 
internal  peace  and  prosperity,  and  wrought  itself  into  all  the 
minutest  details  of  its  life  and  habits.  And  here,  secondly, 
the  geographical  position  of  Spain  lent  its  aid  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  impression  which  the  national  character  had  once 
received  and  to  the  traditional  preservation  of  its  local  customs. 
For  all  practical  purposes  an  island — for  the  Pyrenees  cut  it  ofl* 
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from  France  almost  as  effectually  as  the  Mediterranean  from 
Africa — ^its  people  possessed  whatever  advantages  local  isolation 
affords :  they  were  thrown  more  upon  themselves,  and  were 
less  subject  to  those  external  influences  which  affected  countries 
like  France  and  Germany,  the  great  high-roads  of  Europe. 
To  this  result  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  land  largely 
contributed,  intersected  as  it  was  with  vast  sierras,  huge 
mountain  chains  possessing  difficult  means  of  transit  and  Uttle 
to  attract  the  stranger,  the  solitude  of  whose  upland  valleys 
favoured  the  estabUshment  of  numerous  convents,  round  which 
clustered  a  hardy  people  of  simple  manners,  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  piety  was  nurtured  by  their  monastic  teachers.  And  then, 
lastly,  we  should  add  that  the  character  of  the  people  naturally 
lent  itself,  as  a  good  ground,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual 
life.  Though  the  Spanish  Government  was  at  times  even  in  arms 
against  Rome,  though  regalism  in  different  reigns  reached  an 
alarmiug  height,  and  Voltaireanism  in  its  day  infected  the  higher 
orders,  yet  the  mass  of  the  people  were  never  much  affected  by  the 
vices  of  the  distant  court,  of  which,  as  of  the  infidel  doctrines 
afloat  amongst  the  educated  classes,  they  remained  for  the  most 
part  profoundly  ignorant.  Habitually  ruled  by  that  religion 
which  was  everjrwhere  present  with  them,  it  was  only  when  the 
sovereign  was  true  to  his  faith,  obeying  its  holy  impulses 
instead  of  being  the  slave  of  his  passions,  that  his  influence, 
now  in  harmony  with  that  which  swayed  the  heart  of  the 
people,  was  felt  throughout  every  village  in  the  land.  For  it 
was  then  seconded  and  supported  by  the  monks,  whose  lives 
were  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  whose  one  idea  was  the 
estabUshment  of  His  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

These,  then,  briefly,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  means  by 
which  the  purity  and  fervour  of  faith  were  maintained  in  the 
Catholic  heart  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  corruption  of  courts 
and  the  poison  of  infidel  and  revolutionary  doctrines.  When, 
however,  we  call  to  mind  the  deleterious  iiidluences  to  which  the 
country  has  been  subjected  for  more  than  half  a  century,  we 
need  not  wonder  should  we  find  that  much  of  the  old  simple 
piety  has  departed.  Our  desire  is  to  collect  a  few  of  the 
flowers  which  survive  the  hurricane,  so  that  in  some  small 
way  we  may  gather  for  ourselves,  if  not  actual  specimens  to 
transplant,  at  least  some  portion  of  their  sweet  fragrance 
wherewith  to  refi^esh  and  regale  our  languishing  piety.  We  may 
imbibe  something  of  the  spirit  where  we  cannot  copy  the  form. 
Should  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  make  himself  more  fiiUy 
acquainted  with  the  particular  devotional  practices  and  the 
reUgious  condition  of  Spain  during  past  centuries,  we  would 
refer  him  to   the  ^^Historia    Ecclesiastica  de  Espafia/'   by 
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D.  Vicente  de  la  Fuente  :  for  ourselves,  we  do  but  offer  a  few 
notes  upon  Spain  as  it  may  be  seen  to-day. 

First  of  all  we  will  conduct  our  readers  through  the  narrow, 
ill-paved  streets  of  some  Spanish  town — that  of  Seville  for 
instance.  Men,  women,  and  children,  in  driblets,  are  going  in 
and  coming  out  of  a  church  close  by.  Let  us  go  in  also.  It 
is  the  early  morning,  and  masses  are  being  said  at  several 
altars.  The  church  appears  almost  dark  within, — ^the  Ught 
was  so  bright  and  clear  outside,  with  the  already  risen  sim  and 
cloudless  sky.  The  blinds  are  drawn  down  over  all  the 
windows  in  the  clerestory ;  and  it  is  but  very  rarely  that  a 
Spanish  church  has  any  other  windows.  They  do  not  like  the 
light  to  come  in  from  openings  lower  down,  according  to  tho 
English  Gothic  plan.  Windows  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground  would  offend  their  eye  and  distract  their  minds,  besides 
occupying  valuable  space  for  side  chapels,  statues,  and  pictures. 
Moreover,  they  have  more  than  enough  Ught  from  above,  so 
they  diminish  and  soften  it  down  with  curtains.  The  whole 
body  of  the  church  is  full  of  people — the  women  seated  on  tho 
ground  or  kneeling  (there  are  no  chairs  or  benches),  the  men 
standing  or  kneeling.  And  the  women  are  all  dressed  in 
black,  and  wear  black  mantillas  or  veils  upon  their  heads ;  so 
that  a  lady  appearing  in  a  coloured  dress  would  be  altogether 
out  of  place,  and  attract  attention  by  her  singularity.  The 
fashion  in  the  church  of  God  here  is  modesty,  simpUcity,  and 
gravity  of  colour.  The  idea  is  that  we  go  to  church  to  appear 
before  God  as  sinners,  penitents,  and  suppliants — as  children 
passing  through  a  valley  of  tears  ;  and  to  come  decked  out  in 
the  plumage  of  birds  of  paradise  would  be  shocking  to  tho 
Spanish  mind,  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  thought  that  we  are 
the  fallen  children  of  Adam.  And  such  a  practice  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  that  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
in  Rome,  who  requires,  at  least  when  he  is  present,  that  women 
should  appear  in  the  church  in  grave  and  simple  black.  Pi'otes- 
tantism  has  no  sense  or  instincts  with  which  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  and  fitness  of  such  a  rule,  and  its  adherents  have  accord- 
ingly set  a  fashion  in  dress  which  is  as  elaborate  and  bi*illiant 
for  the  church  as  for  a  promenade ;  and  how  contagious  fashion 
is,  we  all  can  say.  One  marked  advantage  of  this  Catholic 
practice  is  that  the  poor  are  not  shamed  away  on  account  of 
their  soiled  or  tattered  clothes.  The  excuse  of  not  having 
clothes  good  enough  to  go  to  church  in  is  not  known  in  Spain. 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  up  the  church,  and  what  do  we  behold  ? 
Here  is  a  lady  of  wealth  and  rank,  who  has  come  from  her 
palace  hard  by,  and  she  is  kneeling,  their  skirts  touching  one 
another,  close  to  the  poor  woman  who,  as  is  her  wont,  has 
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just  snatched  half  an  hour  from  her  daily  work  to  come  and 
hear  mass.  To  the  casual  observer  there  is,  externally,  but 
httle  difference  between  them.  The  lady  may  have  on  a 
mantilla  and  a  dress  that  is  spotless,  whereas  her  neighbour 
has  perhaps  a  cotton  handkerchief  tied  over  her  head,  and  a 
skirt  that  once  was  clean  and  black,  but  now  from  long  wear  is 
soiled  and  rusty;  but  this  is  all.  They  both  have  their 
beads  in  their  hands,  and  both  are  telling  them;  and  they 
join  in  the  mass  together,  sitting,  and  kneeUng,  and  striking 
their  breast,  and  crossing  themselves  with  the  priest.  They 
fit  admirably  well  together :  there  is  no  incongruity ;  and 
even  the  poor  beggar-girl  close  by,  kneeHng  near  the  high 
altar,  and  surrounded  by  what  in  England  are  called  her 
"  betters,^^  ladies  by  education  and  position,  evidently  has  no 
idea  that  her  proper  place  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  church,  and 
that  a  duo  sense  of  decorum  ought  to  have  kept  her  from 
venturing  on  such  close  proximity  to  persons  from  whom  she 
craves  an  alms  in  the  street  as  they  pass  by.  No,  the  church, 
with  all  its  beauty  and  splendour  of  gilded  carving,  churn- 
ffueresque^  though  it  be,  and  its  pictures,  and  its  painted  statues, 
decked  out  in  velvet  and  silk,  and  gold  and  silver,  belongs  to 
the  poor  beggar-girl,  and  she  feels  and  knows  that  it  does, 
just  as  much  as  to  the  marquesa  who  presented  the  high  altar 
with  the  six  superb  gold  candlesticks  that  stand  upon  it.  The 
church  throughout  Spain,  as  in  every  truly  Catholic  country, 
is  the  home  of  the  poor.  As  our  dear  Lord  during  life  chose  to 
dwell  among  the  poor,  so  the  poor  now  feel  that  they  have  the 
privilege  to  go  in  and  out  of  His  house,  and  to  be  close  to 
Him,  and  that  nobody,  even  silently,  can  question  their  right. 

We  have  not  been  in  the  church  half-an-hour  before  our 
English  ear  is  assailed  by  the  cries  and  wailings  of  a  child. 
Almost  instinctively  we  turn  round,  and  expect  to  see  a  respect- 
able beadle  rising  to  the  height  of  his  dignity,  and  about  to 
perform  part  of  the  acknowledged  duty  of  that  ftmctionary  by 
marching  both  mother  and  chUd  out  of  the  sacred  precincts. 
But  not  at  all ;  and  we  feel  an  interior  reproach  in  perceiving 
that  we  alone  have  been  distracted  by  the  noise.  The  mother 
had  wished  to  hear  mass,  and  she  had  no  one  with  whom  to 
leave  her  poor  peevish  child ;  so,  of  course,  she  brought  it  with 


♦  Architecture  swccumbed  \mcler  the  influence  of  Churriguera,  whose 
name,  like  that  of  a  heresiarch,  has  become  synonymoua  in  Spain  with  his 
doctrine,  and  with  all  thiit  is  false  and  vile  m  taste  :  thus,  el  Churrigucrismo^ 
Ckurriffturesco,  is  \ised  in  the  sense  of  Rococo.  . .  .  There  is  scarcely  a  village 
in  Spain  whose  i)arish  church  has  escaped  the  harpy  touch  of  this  fatal 
-^poch. — Ford, 
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her  to  church,  without  fear  of  a  pubUc  expulsion,  or  so  much  as 
a  harsh  word  or  a  reproachful  look.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
country :  each  respects  the  other^s  right  to  hear  mass ;  and 
those  little  trials  and  annoyances  which  are  inseparable  from 
poverty  and  the  presence  of  the  poor  are  borne  cheerfully  and 
naturally  as  matters  of  course.  Nay,  habit  has  so  familiarized 
the  Catholic  worshipper  to  such  distractions,  that  they  cease 
to  be  distractions,  and  are  no  more  disturbing  than  the  sounds 
and  the  noises  which  penetrate  into  our  churches  from  our 
teeming  London  streets,  and  which  we  scarcely  hear  because 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  them. 

Here  and  there,  too,  may  be  observed  a  woman  engaged 
with  a  child.  At  one  time  she  looks  affectionately  into  his 
face — a  Uttle  boy,  perhaps,  of  five  years  old, — and  at  another 
her  eyes  are  earnestly  directed  towards  the  altar ;  while  her 
arms  are  partly  folded  round  him,  as  she  holds  his  Uttle  hands. 
What  is  she  doing  ?  She  is  teaching  him  the  meaning  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice,  as  the  great  act  proceeds ;  and  she  is  helping 
him  to  pray.  How  could  the  mother  be  better  employed  ? 
In  what  way  could  the  dawning  intelligence  and  attention  of  a 
child,  restless  as  the  Uttle  birds  that  are  for  ever  flitting  from 
bough  to  bough  and  from  twig  to  twig,  be  more  gently  and 
gladly  constrained  to  esteem  and  take  part  in  the  most  sacred 
of  our  sacred  mysteries  ?  When  the  child  grows  to  be  a. man, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  walking  straight  into  the 
sacristy  of  a  morning,  to  see  if  there  be  a  mass  to  serve. 
And  in  Spain,  even  in  these  degenerate  days,  there  are  more 
men  to  be  found,  persons  of  education  and  often  of  noble  birth, 
who  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  serve,  or,  as  they  say,  "  ayudar  ^' 
— i.e.,  to  help — the  mass  of  some  poor,  iU-clad  priest,  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world ;  indeed,  the  rule  is  that  every 
Spaniard  knows  how  to  serve  mass. 

There  is  throughout  Spain  the  greatest  reverence  for  the 
Holy  Sacrifice,  which  at  the  altar  shows  itself  by  the  use  of 
two  corporals,  one  laid  out  upon  the  other,  and  of  two  palls, 
one  of  which  is  used  only  from  the  Offertory  to  the  Communion, 
and  is  then  folded  up  in  the  corporals.  At  the  Elevation  a 
third  candle  is  always  Ughted  by  the  server,  and  placed  upon 
the  altar,  there  to  remain  as  long  as  the  sacred  species  remain ; 
and  in  the  great  patriarchal  church  in  Valencia  a  sacristan 
appears  with  a  thurible,  even  in  low  mass,  in  order  to  honour 
with  incense  the  Real  Presence  of  our  Lord.  Among  the  people 
generally,  reverence  is  shown  by  the  careful  way  in  which  they 
follow  the  parts  of  the  mass,  while  they  say  their  rosary — for 
the  rosary  is  the  '^  golden  manual  '^  of  Spain, — or  sometimes 
use  a  book;    a       by  th^  nnmbers  of  the  poor  and  middle 
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classes,  as  well  as  of  the  educated,  who  hear  a  daily  mass. 
They  say,  "  Misa  y  cebada  no  estorban  jomada'*  ("  To  hear 
your  mass,  and  to  feed  your  horse,  stop  no  day's  journey ''). 
We  not  long  ago  travelled  through  a  part  of  Catalonia,  the 
Lancashire  of  Spain,  the  great  manufacturing  district  and  the 
most  industrious  portion  of  the  Peninsula.     It  was  the  feast  of 
S.  Matthias,  a  day  on  which  there  is  a  precept  to  hear  mass, 
though  servile  work  is  allowed.     At  twelve  o'clock  we  observed 
streaming  out  of  the  factories  towards  the  parish  church  of 
Monistral  about  800  men  and  women.      It  was  their  dinner- 
time, and  the  hour  to  rest  from  work ;  and  they  were  all  going, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  hear  their  mass  of  obligation.     We 
fear  there  is  not  the  same  fervour  everywhere  among  masters 
or  workmen ;  but  in  every  town  and  in  many  populous  villages 
there  is  a  confraternity  of  men  who,  on  all  days  when  to  hear 
mass  is  a  precept,  rise  long  before  the  sun,  and  at  three  o'clock 
A.M.  are  walking  the  streets  in  procession,  singing  the  rosary 
to  the  ringing  of  a  hand-bell ;  and  then  about  five  o'clock  the 
bell  goes  round  through  all  the  streets  again,  summoning  all 
the  labouring  people  to  mass  ;  and  though  the  church  may  be 
almost  dark  when  the  Holy  Sacrifice  begins,  you  will  constantly 
find  it  full  of  the  silent,  hardy  worshippers.      The  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  commonly  called  "  SuMagestad"  (His  Majesty). 
You  pay  a  visit  to  His  Majesty y  and  handbills  on  the  wall 
announce  that  a  function  will  take  place,  &c.,  "  in  the  presence 
of  His  Most  August  Majesty,  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  our 
Altars."     The  sovereign  of  the  country,  if  she  meets  the  Most 
Holy  in  the  streets  being  borne  to  the  sick  or  dying,  alights 
from  her  carriage,  and  gives  it  up  to  the  priest  who  bears  It ; 
thus  resigning  her  royal  honours  to  the  King  of  kings,  that 
she  may  follow  in  His  train  on  foot,  hke   the   humblest  of 
her  subjects.     So  truly  has  this  devotion  become  an  integral 
portion  of  the  religious  life  of  the  nation.     The  prayer  which 
is   known    and   said    by  every    Spaniard  who    prays   at   all, 
which  is   taught   him  as   a   child,    and  is   the   beginning   of 
every  private   prayer,   and  is    recited  in    the   pulpit  before 
every  sermon,  is  called  ^^El  Bendito,"  and  runs  thus  :  '^Blessed 
and  praised  for  ever  be  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar, 
and  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  ever-blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  God  and  our  Lady,  conceived  without  stain  of  origi- 
nal sin  in  the  first  instant  of  her  most  pure  being.     Amen." 
And  the  Spanish  catechism,  answering  the  question  "  Where 
is  Jesus  Christ  ? "  tells  the  child,  ^^  In  Heaven,  and  in  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament   of  the  Altar."     One  portion   of  the 
doctrine  comes  home  to  him  from  infancy  as  naturally  and 
familiarly  as  the  other. 
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Nowhere  in  Europe  is  the  Blessed  Sacrament  so  frequently 
exposed  in  the  church  for  veneration.  Every  town  of  any 
importance  has  its  Jubil^o  Circular — ^that  is,  its  Quarant'  Ore- 
all  the  year  round,  moving  every  three  days  from  church  to 
church.  And  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  devotion  all 
through  the  year  without  pressing  too  heavily  on  towns  where 
the  churches  are  in  smaller  number,  the  Holy  See  has  granted 
permission  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  should  be  taken  down 
at  night,  and  that  the  term  of  forty  hours  should  be  completed 
during  three  consecutive  days.  ITie  advantage  of  this  is  very 
great.  The  devotion  of  the  people  is  provided  for,  the  churches 
are  not  too  heavily  taxed,  the  difficulty  of  night  watching, 
which  is  a  considerable  charge  in  a  small  town  all  the  year 
round,  is  obviated,  the  indulgences  are  equally  appUcable,  and 
places  which  otherwise  could  not  enjoy  the  privilege  are  blessed 
with  the  presence  of  our  Lord  seated  on  His  sacramental 
throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  Usten  to  their 
requests,  and  bestow  His  favours. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  extraordinary  processions 
which  take  place  throughout  Spain  on  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi.  All  the  figures  of  the  old  law  typical  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  appear  in  these  processions :  an  old  man  is  dressed 
up  as  Melchisedec,  bearing  bread  and  wine;  others  carry 
between  them,  on  a  pole,  two  heavy  bunches  of  grapes ;  then 
follows  the  paschal  lamb,  with  other  mystical  symbols ;  to  which 
succeed  enormous  giants,  representing,  in  traditional  costumes, 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  confessing  and  adoring  the  Great 
Mystery  of  the  Altar ;  while  boys  and  youths,  attired  in  the 
garb  of  people  of  every  race  and  colour,  and  armed  with  their 
national  weapons,  surround  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  showing 
how  all  nations  and  tribes  should  unite  together  to  defend  and 
do  homage  to  our  Divine  Lord,  hidden  under  the  lowly  species ; 
and  as  David  danced  before  the  Ark  when  carried  in  pro- 
cession, so  they  modestly  dance  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment as  It  is  triumphantly  borne  along.  Little  books,  explana- 
tory of  it  all,  are  sold  by  the  poor  and  the  blind.  Children 
eagerly  ask  their  mothers  the  meaning  of  these  various 
figures ;  the  poor  gaze,  year  by  year,  upon  many  of  the  most 
beautifal  types  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  so  all  learn  without 
effort,  and  their  devotion  kindles  as  they  learn.  In  Valencia 
this  ceremonial  is  especially  striking;  but  every  town  and 
village  has  its  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  marked  by  some 
peculiar  illustration  of  the  popular  devotion. 

The  national  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  naturally 
develops  itself  in  a  corresponding  respect  for  priests,  who  are 
Its  ministers.     Thus,  in  the  streets,  not  only  gentlemen,  but 
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even  ladies,  will  step  off  the  narrow  side-pavement  to  allow  a 
priest  to  pass ;  nor  would  even  a  high-born  dame  be  -at  all 
pleased  if  a  priest,  poor  and  humble  as  he  might  be,  oflfered  to 
give  her  the  precedence  and  make  way  for  her.  Such  is  the 
reverence  shown  to  the  sacred  character,  which  poverty  and 
lowliness,  so  far  from  obscuring,  often  only  serve  to  bring  out 
into  stronger  relief.  So,  too,  the  custom  prevails  throughout 
the  country  of  kissing  the  priest^s  hands — ^those  hands  that  are 
daily  sanctified  by  holding  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and 
from  which  are  continually  proceeding  blessings  in  His  name. 
The  children  in  the  streets  will  stop  any  priest  they  see 
passing  along,  calling  out  to  him  ''  La  mano,  la  mano ''  ('^  the 
hand,  the  hand") — ^not  *'  your  hand,"  but  "  the  hand,"  the  hand 
which  has  been  anointed  and  is  a  holy  thing.  And  then  they 
kiss  it,  and  if  the  priest  blesses  them,  they  say  "  Amen."  To 
pass  by  a  school  that  is  breaking  up  is  really  a  serious  consi- 
deration for  a  priest  who  is  in  a  hurry,  for  he  is  besieged  on 
all  sides  with  cries  of  "La  mano,^^  and  this  in  a  country  where 
a  priest  is  not,  as  in  England,  a  rara  avis,  but  where  now, 
as  for  centuries,  he  may  be  met  with  at  every  turn.  As  a 
further  illustration  of  the  national  respect  for  the  sacerdotal 
character,  it  may  be  added  that  every  private  soldier  salutes  a 
priest  as  though  he  were  one  of  his  recognized  superiors,  whom 
he  looks  up  to  and  reveres.  In  England  it  has  often  been 
questioned  whether  a  secular  priest  should  be  called  father  in 
virtue  of  his  priestly  office.  In  Spain,  as  in  Catholic  Ire- 
land, the  custom  among  the  people  is  to  look  upon  the  priest 
as  a  father,  whether  he  be  a  secular  or  a  rehgious ;  and  the 
people  commonly  speak  of  him  as  "  Padre  Cura"  ("  Father 
Rector^^),  or  by  whatever  other  office  he  may  hold  among  them. 
So  Cardinal  Borromeo  thought  he  was  only  returning  to  the 
just  and  primitive  practice,  and  to  that  ojf  the  Roman  ritual, 
when  he  decreed  that  the  Oblates  of  Milan,  though  simple  secular 
priests,  should  be  called  by  no  other  title  than  that  of  father. 

There  is  throughout  Spain  a  great  devotion  to  the  mystery  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity.  Whatever  name  a  child  receives  in  baptism^ 
there  is  usually  added  to  it  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The 
form  runs  thus,  for  instance — Joseph,  Mary,  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity,  I  baptize  thee,  &c.  Sometimes  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  added.  The  Tiisagium,  a  prayer  known 
by  everybody,  and  commonly  recited  in  the  evening  after  the 
rosary,  is  taught  to  children  from  their  earliest  years.  It  is  in 
constant  use,  and'  runs  thus  : — 

Blessed  and  praised  be  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.    Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts.    Full  are  the  heavens  and 
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earth  of  the  majesty  of  Thy  glory.    Glory  to  the  Father,  glory  to  the  Son, 
glory  to  the  Holy  Ghost.   To  which  is  often  added  : — 

I  believe  in  the  Most  Holy  Trinity ; 

I  hope  in  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  ; 

I  love  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  ;  - 
I  am  sorry  for  having  offended  the  Most  Holy  Trinity ; 
I  desire  to  see  the  Most  Holy  Trinity.    Amen. 

This  devotion  to  the  highest  of  all  mysteries,  which  the 
religious  Protestant  mind  so  often  shrinks  even  from  con- 
sidering, is  so  dear  to  the  Spanish  heart,  that  it  seeks  an 
outward  expression  in  pictures  and  statues,  which  we  see 
continually  in  private  houses,  churches,  and  even  in  the  high- 
ways :  for  instance,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  broad  road  by  the 
Guadalquivir,  in  Seville,  stands  a  magnificent  pile  representing 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  erected  at  the  public  expense  as  an  act  of 
devotion. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  and  is  so  set  down  by  Mr. 
Ford  in  his  '^  Handbook,^^  that  not  only  is  Mariolatry  supreme 
in  Spain,  but  that  ^'  the  Almighty  is  robbed  of  his  prerogative, 
and  his  sceptre  rendered  barren,  to  the  exclusion  and  deroga- 
tion of  the  'only  one  name  and  none  other ^"  (p.  913  and 
passim).  We  will  not  stop  to  notice  further,  much  less  to 
refute,  a  work  which  disgusts  even  many  a  Protestant  traveller. 
We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret  that 
an  author  who  to  the  qualifications  of  good  scholarship  has 
added  the  merit  of  considerable  reading  and  research,  should 
not  have  adhered  more  faithfully  to  the  authorities  on  which  he 
has  professedly  rested  his  statements,  and  still  more  that  he 
should  not  only  have  disfigured  his  pages  with  an  unworthy 
display  of  conceit  and  afiectation,  but  have  sacrificed  truth  and 
delicacy  to  the  gratification  of  a  stupid  prejudice,  and  even  to 
the  more  effective  turn  of  a  sentence,  to  a  degree  we  have 
never  seen  equalled  in  any  similar  pubUcation.  The  only  refu- 
tation we  will  offer  of  the  vulgar  charge  brought  against  the 
popular  devotions  of  Spain  shall  be  of  the  simplest  practical 
kind.  We  will  tell  how  the  Spaniard  celebrates  that  which  is  to 
him,  as  it  is  to  all  Catholics,  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  time 
of  the  year — Passiontide,  and  the  Lent  which  precedes  it.  And 
here  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  note  that  the  hours  of  the  sermons 
and  services,  which  take  place  daily  during  Lent  in  every 
church  of  any  pretensions,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
preachers  (as  indeed  is  the  practice  throughout  the  year),  are 
advertised  in  all  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.     So  closely 
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does  religion  enter  into  the  calculations  and  habitual  life  of  the 
people,  that  they  require  this  information  even  of  the  noto- 
riously uncatholic  journals,  whose  editors,  so  far  from  making  a 
charge  for  insertion,  employ  and  pay  a  person  for  collecting  all 
such  ecclesiastical  details.  The  system  of  advertising  every 
religious  function  has  sprung  out  of  the  wants  and  claims  of 
the  people  ]  and  rightly  has  the  Church  availed  herself  of  so 
simple  a  means  for  keeping  the  blessings  of  which  she  is  the 
dispenser  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  her  children,  even  in 
caf&,  and  inns,  and  places  of  public  resort. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  devotions  is  that  to  the  Holy 
Family,  and  it  manifests  itself  most  naturally  during  the  season 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  feast  of  S.  Joseph,  or,  as  they 
commonly  call  him,  '^  the  Patriarch,^'  almost  always  occurring 
in  Ijent,  the  usual  series  of  sermons  is  interrupted  by  a  seven 
or  nine  days'  celebration  in  his  honour.  It  were  difficult  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  fervour  displayed  by  all  good  Catholics : 
the  devotion  becomes  a  sort  of  mission,  at  which  crowds  attend. 
In  Seville  it  took  place,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  no  less 
than  twenty-nine  different  churches.  The  feast  of  S.  Joseph 
over,  the  Novena,  or  Septena,  of  his  immaculate  spouse,  our 
Lady  of  Dolours,  shortly  afterwards  begins.  Our  blessed  Lady 
is  honoured  in  Spain  under  the  title  of  her  Dolours  more,  per- 
haps, than  under  any  other,  unless  it  be  that  of  her  Immaculate 
Conception.  It  is  a  mystery  of  so  practical  a  character,  it  is 
so  often  brought  homo  to  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us  during 
this  our  mortal  pilgrimage,  and  it  is  so  closely  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  sufferings  of  God  Incarnate,  that  the  theo- 
logical mind  of  Spain  has  seized  upon  it  with  an  especial  affec- 
tion. This  is  the  great  preparation  for  Passiontide :  it  becomes 
the  occasion  of  another  mission  ;  and  by  an  almost  impercep- 
tible transition  the  soul  passes  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Passion,  having  been  led  on  its  way  thereto 
by  Joseph  and  by  Mary. 

The  Roman  ritual  is  followed  in  Spain  as  it  is  with  us,  and 
consequently  there  is  little  that  is  peculiar  to  the  country  in 
the  regular  litm-gical  services.  On  Palm  Sunday  issue  forth 
the  first  processions  of  the  cofradias ;  and  so  important  a  place 
do  they  occupy,  that  we  must  make  an  exception  in  their 
favour,  and  speak  of  them  at  somewhat  greater  length. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  striking  features  in  the 
religious  institutions  of  Spain  is  the  number  of  her  confra- 
ternities, or  brotherhoods.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
so  rich  in  these  associations :  in  the  past  it  was  even  richer ; 
but  they  are  still  wonderfully  nimierous.  Every  kind  of  work 
of  charity  is  undertaken  by  a  confraternity,  from  the  visiting  of 
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the  poor  to  the  burying  of  the  dead.  The  Society  of  S.  Vincent 
de  Paul  is  not  only  estabhshed,  but,  being  well  supplied  with 
members,  does  its  work  efficiently  in  all  the  large  towns ;  and 
many  of  the  small  and  comparatively  unimportant  places  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  have  their  branch  association.  But  what 
we  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  the  number  of  confraternities 
that  have  for  their  object  simply  spiritual  and  devotional  prac- 
tices. Of  these  the  confraternities  that  take  part  in  the  func- 
tions of  Holy  Week  are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  "  Historia 
Critica  y  Descriptiva  de  las  Cofradias  fundadas  en  la  Ciudad  de 
Sevilla/'  por  D.  Felix  Gonzalez  de  Leon  (Sevilla,  1852),  tells 
us  that  these  confraternities  date  their  origin  from  the  fom*- 
teenth  century,  and  that  the  first  in  Seville  was  that  of  Santo 
Gristo  della  Fundacion  y  Maria  Santisima  de  los  Angeles, 
The  slave-trade  was  at  that  time  being  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  Seville  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  traders. 
The  poor  negroes  were  accustomed  to  obtain  permission  of  their 
masters  to  unite  together  on  Good  Friday  and  at  other  times 
for  rehgious  exercises ;  they  made  processions  and  performed 
various  acts  of  devotion.  The  archbishop  of  thp  day,  Don  Gonzalo 
de  Mena,  interested  himself  actively  in  the  association,  gave  the 
negroes  a  chapel,  and  in  various  ways  encouraged  their  zeal 
and  piety.  Others  imitated  the  good  example,  and  various 
confraternities  were  formed.  Some  wished  to  pay  special 
honour  to  some  particular  mystery  of  the  Passion,  as  the 
Prayer  in  the  Garden ;  others  the  Condemnation,  others  again 
the  Bcce  Homo,  and  others  the  Crucifixion  or  Burial  of  our 
Lord ;  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  as  many  difibrent  confra- 
ternities were  formed  as  there  were  portions  of  the  Passion 
which  it  was  specially  designed  to  honour.  The  mode  in 
which  they  sought  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the  mysteries 
under  which  they  had  enrolled  themselves  was  by  prayers  and 
penances.  In  this  manner  they  strove  to  realize  in  themselves 
the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  and  to  follow  Him  in  His  Passion  ; 
bearing  with  them  through  the  streets  pictures  of  our  Re- 
deemer, and  carrying  torches  and  Hghted  tapers  in  their  hands. 
S.  Vincent  Ferrer,  that  apostle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  visited 
and  preached  in  Seville  in  1408,  and  through  his  exhortations 
many  of  the  confraternities  adopted  the  public  use  of  the 
discipline :  hence,  these  brotherhoods  became  known  by  the 
names  of  Cofradias  de  Penitencia,  Sangre,  y  Liiz — Confra- 
ternities of  Penance,  Blood,  and  Light. 

Each  cofradia  has  its  fixed  day  and  hour  for  leaving  its 
church  in  procession  for  a  visit  to  the  cathedral  dm-ing  Holy 
Week.  The  book  before  us  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
no  less  than  forty-one  such  confraternities  in  Seville  alone. 
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They  are  distinguished  by  such  names  as  the  following, 
in  addition  to  those  already  specified :  "  the  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem/^ ^^  the  Last  Supper/^  ^^  Christ^s  Leave-taking  of  His 
Mother/^  "  the  Scourging  at  the  Pillar,"  "  Christ  looking  on 
Peter,"  ''  the  Silence  of  Christ,"  ''  His  Coronation,"  "  His 
three  Falls  under  the  Cross,"  '^  the  Seven  Words,"  ^^  the  Con- 
version of  the  Penitent  Thief,"  "  the  Solitude  of  Mary,"  &c. 
The  mysteries  which  give  their  names  to  the  confraternities 
are  represented  in  statues  dressed  in  rich  robes  according 
to  the  wealth  of  the  members,  and  of  a  size  larger  than  life. 
They  are  placed  securely  on  a  splendid  platform,  smTOunded 
with  tapers  and  lamps,  and  are  thus  borne  slowly  along  to  the 
cathedral  upon  the  shoulders  of  some  thirty  men,  and  from  the 
cathedral  by  another  route  to  the  church  from  which  they 
issued.  Moreover,  each  confraternity  once  during  the  year 
keeps  with  becoming  splendour  the  feast-day  of  its  mystery. 

By  degrees  these  confraternities  grew  in  importance :  they 
took  the  shape  of  regularly  organized  corporations  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop,  and  even  became  the  subject  of 
synodical  action.  From  time  to  time  the  civil  authorities 
interfered,  and  on  various  occasions  bore  heavily  upon  them ; 
abuses,  too,  arose,  and  there  were  litigations  and  feuds  about 
precedency.  At  the  present  day  many  have  lost  the  sim- 
plicity and  spirit  of  penance  with  which  they  first  began,  and 
have  manifested  a  certain  tendency  to  luxury  and  pomp,  which, 
however,  confines  itself  for  the  most  part  to  the  magnificent 
images  they  carry  in  procession,  which  are  covered  with  silver 
and  gold  and  precious  stones.  But  there  are  others  which  have 
retained  their  primitive  austerity,  and  are  composed  of  priests, 
as  well  as  of  many  of  the  gentry.  Some  such  as  these  are  in 
almost  eveiy  large  town,  and  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
them  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Good  Friday  ceremonies. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  which  the  sight  of  these  processions 
carrying  their  pasos  is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  minds  of 
the  population?  The  efiect  must  be  immense.  First,  they  are 
a  public  recognition  in  all  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  land 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  theii*  having  been  endured 
for  us.  The  realities  of  our  religion  are  brought  home  to 
every  passer-by,  be  he  denizen  or  stranger.  They  give  a 
public  character  to  the  whole  aw^ul  drama  of  Holy  Week,  and 
stamp  the  sacred  events  that  are  bqing  commemorated  on  the 
popular  mind.  Secondly,  the  various  parts  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour's  Passion  are  taught  to  children,  the  poor,  and  the 
ignorant,  with  an  accuracy  and  a  vividness  which  no  book,  no 
sermon,  or  oral  instruction  could  give.  A  personal  love  for  our 
Lord  is  inspired  and  fostered,  as  each  beholder  is  drawn  to  the 
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consideration  of  that  portion  of  the  Passion  which  moves  him 
most.  The  whole  population  is  gathered  together  to  watch 
the  processions  pass,  and  if  they  are  not  as  grave  and  silent 
and  solemn  under  an  Andalusian  sun  as  our  northerns  would 
be,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  the  natives  of  a 
cold  northern  clime,  and  that  they  worship  God  none  the  less 
devoutly  because  the  temperament  of  their  mind  is  bright  and 
cheerful  rather  than  sad  and  sombre.  We  may  observe,  how- 
ever, that  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  such  perfect  order 
and  decorum  in  any  English  crowd  as  in  the  concourse  of  the 
whole  Sevillian  population  to  witness  the  processions  of  the 
confraternities  of  Holy  Week. 

It  is  on  Palm  Sunday  that  the  first  processions  go  forth,  but 
nothing  remarkable  takes  place  till  the  rending  of  the  veil  in 
the  cathedral  on  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week.  On  Maundy 
Thursday  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserved  with  an  unusual 
splendour.  In  England  an  idea  has  prevailed,  which  no 
doubt  came  over  from  France,  that  this  reservation  during  the 
day  and  night  of  Thursday  is  a  commemoration  of  our  Lord^s 
entombment  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus.  Indeed, 
we  remember  not  unfrequently  to  have  seen  transparencies 
and  pictures  of  our  Lord  in  the  tomb  (forbidden  though  they 
are  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites)  under  the  altar  on  which 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  placed.  To  say  nothing  of  tho 
anachronism  which  such  representations  imply,  the  true  idea 
is  brought  out  in  the  most  unmistakeable  and  striking  manner 
in  every  church  in  Spain,  both  by  priests  and  people. 

It  is  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  that  is  being 
celebrated, — ^far  from  the  mind  of  everyone,  therefore,  the 
thought  of  constructing  a  tomb,  however  preciously  decked 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  blazing  with  lighted  tapers.  It  must 
be  a  monument,  a  memorial,  a  commemoration,  most  sumptuous 
and  glorious  in  its  character,  of  the  institution  of  the  Blessed 
Eucharist.  And  this  is  the  form  which  that  which  wo  so  often 
miscall  the  Sepulchre  takes  in  every  Spanish  church.  You 
see  at  once  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  being  treated,  not 
with  the  sorrow  and  grief  that  befit  a  burial,  but  with  tho 
tender  rejoicing  of  hearts  that  'overflow  with  love  and  grati- 
tude, and  pour  out,  like  Magdalen,  their  richest  treasures  to 
honour  as  best  they  can  this  Divine  Gift  and  Giver.  From 
early  dawn  on  Maundy  Thursday  till  Holy  Saturday  begins, 
not  a  cart  or  carriage  or  public  conveyance  moves  through 
any  of  the  streets  of  Spain;  only  the  mails  and  diligences 
which  traverse  the  country  are  allowed  to  perform  their 
journeys.  Maundy  Thursday  is  a  day  on  which  the  whole 
nation  gratefully  and  lovingly  rejoices.     The  people,  after  the 
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morning  service,  don  their  best  attire,  and  all  the  women  of 
the  land,  from  the  lady  to  the  peasant,  appear  abroad  in 
dresses  of  brilliant  blue,  and  green,  and  red,  and  white,  and 
pink,  and  violet,  quite  shockmg  to  the  taste  of  a  Parisian, 
though  English  eyes  are  more  accustomed  to  such  kaleidoscopic 
combinations.  Those  who  go  to  the  church  again  in  the  evening 
return,  of  course,  to  their  simple  black ;  and  on  Good  Friday 
the  whole  nation  goes  into  mourning.  Everybody  appears  in 
black  ;  the  shops  are  closed ;  the  streets  are  silent  and  still. 

At  Seville,  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  con- 
fraternity of  Our  Father  Jesus  of  Nazareth  issues  forth  from 
its   church   of  S.   Anthony  in   silence,   and  with  bare  feet, 
carrying  torches  and  bearing  along  its  magnificent  paso  to 
the  cathedral,  where  its  members  visit  our  Lord  in  His  splendid 
tabernacle,  before  the  services  of  the  day  begin.     Ftom  S. 
Laurence  comes  forth  the  confraternity  of  Our  Father  Jesus 
of  Great  Power,  bearing  a  huge  cross ;  and  from  S.  Gil  that 
of  the  Condemnation  of  Christ  to  death,  and  of  Mary  Most 
Holy,  of  Hope :  these  all  proceed  in  silence  and  in  prayer  to 
the  cathedral.     During  the  day  the  soldiers  march,  or  stand 
and  keep  guard,  with  their  arms  reversed ;  their  drums  are 
muffled,  as  when  they  mourn  the  death  of  some  great  com- 
mander ;  and  it  is  touching  to  see  them  in  the  barrack  square, 
when  the  rattle  sounds  all  over  the  city  from  the  cathedral 
tower,  the  Giralda,  at  twelve  o'clock,  doffing  their  forage-caps 
to  say  the  Angelus, — for  many  are  simple,  faithftd  souls,  who 
may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the  country  parts  from  which 
they  are  recruited.     In  Madrid,  when  the  sovereign  goes  up  to 
adore  the  Cross,  before  she  has  made  her  third  prostration, 
and  kissed  the  sacred  wounds  of  her  Redeemer,  an  official 
interposes,  and   solicits   the   royal  forgiveness  for   a  certain 
number  of  prisoners  who  stand  condemned  to  death.     She 
responds  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  all  her  court,   that  as  she 
hopes  God  will  forgive  her  her  sins  and  remit  the  punishment 
due  to  them,  so  will  she  show  mercy  and  remit  the  sentence 
of    death  which   had    been    pronounced    against    these   her 
subjects.     On  the  last  occasion,  five  criminals  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  thus  received  their  pardon.     The  religious 
influence  of  such  acts  upon  the  nation  was  greater,  no  doubt, 
when  the  royal  power  was  at  its  height,  but  even  now  the 
chord  when  struck  still  vibrates. 

In  the  evening  other  pasos  are  carried  in  procession,  and 
thus  the  public  mind  the  whole  day  long  is  fixed  upon  the 
scenes  that  were  enacted  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  our 
redemption.  Pilate  receives  his  meed  of  hatred,  the  barbarous 
Roman  soldiers  are  abused  with  foulest  words,  the  Jews  are 
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loadly  execrated.  Then,  again,  the  boys  in  the  streets  dress  np  in 
yellow  rags  a  vile  e&gy  of  Judas,  and  load  him  with  the  most 
opprofarioiis  epithets ;  they  will  iJien  shoot  at  him  with  an  old 
mnsket,  and  at  last  kick  and  beat  him  to  pieces,  or  hang  him 
and  cut  him  open. 

The  devotion  of  the  Three  Hours^  Agony  is  one  that  has 
a  great  attraction  for  the  people.  In  some  places  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  ceremonial  which,  strange  as  it  might  look  to 
unaccustomed  eyes,  and  irreverent  and  even  profane  as  it 
might  be  thought  by  those  who  never  witnessed  it,  is  produc- 
tive of  a  solemn  and  most  powerful  effect.  The  last  portion 
of  the  Passion  is  represented  in  all  its  circumstances  by  living 
men :  there  are  the  Jews,  the  soldiers,  and  the  thieves ;  and 
there  is  our  Lord  himself.  He  who  personates  our  Blessed 
Redeemer  hangs  for  three  hours  upon  the  cross,  and  during 
that  time  the  priest  preaches,  with  this  spectacle  before  the 
people^s  eyes,  upon  the  last  seven  words  and  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ ;  upon  the  particular  virtues  to  be  practised, 
and  the  special  vices  to  be  avoided.  And  all  this  is  done  with  a 
gravity  and  a  modesty  which  no  one,  however  prejudiced, 
could  gainsay.  The  simple  earnest  faith  of  the  people  is  pro- 
foundly touched :  it  is  no  mere  sacred  drama  that  is  being 
performed-  for  their  instruction — ^it  is  the  dread  Beality  itself 
that  is  being  enacted  then  and  there  before  them.  Nothing 
is  more  surely  calculated  to  impress  the  imagination  of  the 
rehgious  Spaniard  (and,  we  will  add,  of  any  devout  Catholic), 
as,  assuredly,  nothing  from  yearns  end  to  yearns  end  is  brought 
more  powerfully  and  more  vividly  before  his  mind  and  eye. 
And  if  God  would  have  us  use  our  senses  so  as  to  help  us  on 
to  heaven,  why  should  we  not  use  them  in  the  way  which 
helps  us  most  ?  Whatever,  then,  the  coldhearted,  intellectu- 
ally refined,  and  censorious  critic  may  say  of  these  displays  of 
religious  feeling  and  affection,  Passiontide  to  the  Spaniard  is 
Passiontide,  and  he  realizes  all  its  sorrows  and  mysteries  every 
year  anew — as  they  certainly  do  not  whose  one  idea  of  Good 
Friday  is  hot-cross  buns  for  children,  and  salt  fish  before  the 
meat  for  those  who  are  older ;  or  a  trip  down  the  river  in  a 
penny  steamboat ;  or  a  day  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  hear  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  and  see  the  lions. 

Holy  Saturday  is  called,  "  Sabato  de  Gloria :''  the  nation 
quits  its  mourning,  the  carts  and  carriages  again  ply  up  and 
down  the  streets,  youths  cry  out  with  joy,  ^'  No  more  Lent,  no 
more  fasting  till  next  year  ! ''  In  the  afternoon  a  market  is 
held  in  every  town,  and  parents  take  their  children  to  buy  their 
Easter  lamb. 

Here  we  may  be  met  with  a  question :  Do  all  these  externals 
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which  touch  the  senses  terminate  there  ?  or  do  they  correspond 
to  an  interior  life  of  piety  ?  We  answer  with  a  distinction, — ^that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  the  more  and  the  less ;  the  earnest 
and  devout,  the  tepid  and  indififerent.  We  have  been  assured, 
however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  persons  in  a  position  to  know,  and 
to  be  able  to  speak  without  partiality,  that  in  Catalonia,  perhaps 
the  most  devout  as  well  as  the  most  industrious  province  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  mass  of  the  people  communicate,  on  an  average, 
once  a  month ;  and  that  many  are  weekly  and  even  daily  com- 
municants. A  meditation  is  read  in  the  churches  at  nightfall, 
and  pauses  are  made  for  reflection  between  the  several  points ; 
music  is  sometimes  introduced ;  and  a  short  instruction,  or  the 
recital  of  the  rosary,  concludes  the  public  devotions.  It  is 
thus  that  the  people  are  taught  to  meditate.  Another  practice, 
which  is  of  great  benefit,  especially  to  the  uneducated,  is  this. 
The  priest  reads  from  the  pulpit  prayers,  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  in  honour  of  some  mystery  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  life 
or  that  of  our  Lady,  and  the  people  repeat  the  words  aloud, 
sentence  by  sentence,  as  he  reads  them.  Anything  might 
be  taught  the  people  in  this  way.  It  is  adopting  publicly  in  the 
church  a  practice  which  has  been  found  to  be  a  most  efficient 
method  of  teaching  in  our  poor  schools,  especially  when  an 
explanation  follows  the  prayers,  or  precedes  them. 

The  people  are  well  provided  with  books  of  devotion.  We  have 
noticed  in  the  country  towns  that  stalls  in  the  street  contain 
scarcely  any  other  books  than  prayer-books,  the  Following  of 
Chi-ist,  the  Devout  Life,  meditations,  and  lives  of  saints.  It  must 
be  allowed  that  the  Spanish  are  not  a  reading  people  as  we  are  ; 
and  vast  numbers  of  the  poor  and  middle  classes  read  little  else 
than  such  works  as  we  have  specified.  The  Libreria  Beligiosa, 
founded  in  1848  by  Mgr.  Claret,  is,  however,  doing  a  great 
work,  by  providing  cheap  books  of  devotion  and  instruction, 
jis  well  as  Catholic  literature  generally.  The  books  are  sold 
at  cost  price.  But  no  country  is  richer  than  Spain  in  old  books  of 
piety.  The  spiritual  writers  of  the  Spanish  school  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  were  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Italy  or  France.  There  is  very  little  original  writing  now  : 
the  people  are  satisfied  with  translations  from  foreign  works, 
or  new  editions  of  their  own  authors,  and  the  stray  old  parch- 
ment volumes  that  are  to  be  found  in  every  house. 

Devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God,  we  need  not 
say,  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  country  which  calls 
itself  with  pride  ''  La  tierra  de  Maria  Santisima."  It  is 
affirmed,  indeed,  that  the  people  received  the  devotion  from 
the  Isidorian  school  of  the  seventh  century ;  and  it  would  be 
an  interesting  occupation  to  illustrate  at  length  and  in  various 
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detail  the  earnestness  and  the  enthusiasm  they  have  ever  dis- 
played in  asserting  and  defending  the  doctrine.  The  way  in 
which  the  popolace  in  Seville,  more  than  three  centuries  ago, 
when  grave  theologians  in  the  schools  thought  they  discerned 
reasons  for  a  contrary  teaching,  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  reminds  us  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Ephesians  at  the  celebrated  council  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
honour  of  Mary  was  vindicated  by  them  with  more  than  the 
ardour  and  the  prowess  of  knightly  chivalry.  The  honour  of 
Mary  was  more  sacred,  and  more  precious,  and  more  personal 
to  themselves  than  that  of  any  other  creature.  To  attack  her 
Immaculate  Conception  was  to  wound  a  '^  pundmior,^'  The 
whole  Spanish  nation  and  its  possessions  in  America  were  in 
1617  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion; and  from  century  to  century  the  voice  of  Spain  was 
heard  clamouring  unceasingly  for  the  definition  of  the  doc- 
trine as  an  article  of  the  faith.  Nearly  every  cathedral  in 
Spain  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  in  churches 
in  which  there  are  many  altars,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
the  greater  number  of  them  under  her  patronage,  with 
statues  or  pictures  above  them  representing  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  Dolours,  Our  Lady  of  Carmel,  and  other 
titles  under  which  she  is  invoked.  Thus  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Mar,  in  Barcelona,  there  are  not  less  than 
twenty  side-chapels  dedicated  to  her  honour. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  with  this  great  and  uni- 
versal devotion  to  our  Lady,  her  name  should  be  commonly 
adopted  in  baptism.  And  here  is  another  national  peculiarity : 
the  people  take  her  name  coupled  with  that  of  a  mystery,  and 
are  called  ever  afterwards  by  the  mystery  which  was  given 
them  to  honour.  Thus,  Maria  de  la  Concepcion,  Maria  de  la 
Encarnacion,  Maria  de  la  Kosario,  Maria  de  los  Dolores,  are 
known  respectively  as  Concepcion,  Encarnacion,  Kosario, 
Dolores.  And  next  to  this,  the  most  common  name  is  Josefa, 
Though  men  are  not  often  called  by  the  name  of  Mary,  they 
generally  have  received  it  in  baptism  as  a  second  or  third 
name.  And  as  a  broad  rule,  you  may  say  that  every  woman 
is  Maria  Josefa,  and  every  man  Jose  Maria.  The  love  of  Mary 
has  entered  into  the  language  of  the  people,  and  ^^  Ave  Maria 
purisima,"  to  which  the  reply  is  "  Sin  pecado  concebida,^^ 
used  to  be  as  common  a  salutation  as  ^'  Good  day  "  or  '^  How 
d^ye  do  *'  are  in  England.  And  even  still  it  is  in  common  use 
in  the  parts  where  modern  ideas  have  not  much  penetrated. 
Everjnvhere  it  is  a  note  of  exclamation  commoner  than  any 
other.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  rosary  is  par  excellence  the 
devotion  of  Spain.      Everybody,  rich  or  poor,  aiming  in  any 
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measure  at  leading  a  good  life,  as  a  matter  of  com^e  daily 
says  his  rosary.  On  feast-days  it  is  often  sung  in  the  church  as 
an  evening  devotion,  and  the  mysteries  are  explained  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  in  every  religious  family  the  recital  of  the  rosary, 
together  with  the  ^^  Bendito,''  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  forms  part  of  the  night  prayers.  Nor  is  our  Lady's 
name  and  invocation  confined  to  the  daytime :  in  many  towns, 
where  the  Liberal  Government  of  the  Revolution  did  not  succeed 
in  enforcing  the  order  which  was  issued  to  stop  it,  the  sereno,  or 
watchman,  in  the  street  prefaces  his  announcement  of  the  hour 
of  the  night  and  of  the  weather  by  the  sweet  words,  ^^  Ave 
Maria  purisima,"  which  he  gives  out  in  a  plaintive  tone.  Thus 
they  who  in  sickness  or  in  trouble  lie  awake  and  listen  for  the 
passing  hours  are  reminded  that  they  also  should  raise  their 
hearts  to  Heaven  and  say,  '^  Ave  Maria  purisima  !  " 

We  could  have  wished  to  dwell  upon  the  universal  devotion 
which  exists  to  S.  Joseph.  S.  Teresa  and  Suarez  succeeded 
in  implanting  it  so  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  that 
there  is  not  a  church  in  the  land  without  an  image  or  altar 
of  S.  Joseph;  his  feasts  are  always  kept  with  a  Novena  or 
Septena,  and  the  19th  of  March  is  a  holiday  of  obligation. 
Thus  the  great  devotion  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  be  that 
to  the  Holy  Family;  and  by  the  way  we  may  observe  that 
this  devotion  is  much  on  the  increase  amongst  ourselves. 
Nor  is  it  essential  either  to  its  idea  or  its  practice  that 
our  Lord  should  always  be  considered  as  an  infant  in  the 
Holy  House  of  Nazareth :  as  suflfering  in  His  Passion,  or  as 
hidden  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  He  may  still  be  adored  as 
the  Child  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  as  belon^ng  to  them  by 
special  ties.  After  this  comes  devotion  to  S.  Joachim  and 
h>.  Anne,  as  being  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  of  our 
Lord  and  the  parents  of  our  blessed  Lady.  Perhaps  the 
Venerable  Marina  de  Escobar  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
apostle  of  the  devotion  to  S.  Joachim  and  S.  Anne. 

We  must  not  omit  a  few  words  on  the  devotion  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  Holy  Souls.  The  late  learned  and  devout 
Dr.  Windischmann,  of  Munich,  was  wont  to  say  that  a  sure 
test  of  the  Catholic  spirit  was  devotion  to  our  Lady  and  to 
the  souls  in  Purgatory ;  and  the  Spanish  nation  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  remark.  The  deep  and  fervent 
charity  that  bums  in  its  heart  not  only  embraces  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  on  earth,  but  glows  with  a  like 
intensity  towards  the  souls  of  the  departed.  And  so  much 
has  this  love  of  the  Spaniard  for  the  sufiering  souls  been 
encouraged  by  the  Holy  See,  that  every  priest  in  Spain  has 
the  power  of  saying  three  masses  on  All  Souls'  Day— a  privi- 
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lege  possibly  never  sought,  and  certainly  not  enjoyed,  by  any 
omer  nation.  Every  year  a  Novena,  which  in  Spain  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  mission,  takes  place  in  every  church  for  the  Holy 
Souls.  It  is  usual  to  expose  some  picture  of  Purgatory,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  represented  above,  aiding  by  her  prayers 
the  petitions  of  the  faithful.  So  universal  is  this  love  and  tender- 
ness for  the  suffering  souls,  that  a  Protestant  writer  certainly 
spoke  a  Catholic  trufli,  though  couched  in  language  of  con- 
temptuous scorn,  when  he  said,  "  More  money  has  been  thus 
spent  in  masses  than  would  have  covered  Spain  with  railroads, 
even  on  a  British  scale  of  magnificence  and  extravagance." 

The  Gospel  tells  us  that  love  of  the  poor  is  a  mark  of  a  true 
Christian.     Now,  in  Spain  it  may  be  said  that,  till  a  few  years 
ago— that  is  to  say,  till  the  suppression  of  every  monastery  in 
the  kingdom — pauperism  was  unknown.     The  poor  had  been 
so  well  loved,  and  were  daily  so  well  cared  for,  in  town  and 
country,  by  the  convents,  those  homes  of  the  people,  that  a 
beggar  was  rarely  to  be  met  with.     Now  all  this  gospel  civili- 
zation has  been  swept  away,  and  men — ^the  men  of  the  revolu- 
tion— ^have  thought  to  improve  the  world  by  closing  all  the 
religious  houses  and  confiscating  their  property  to  the  State. 
One  of  the  results  is  that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of 
mendicants.     But  even  still  there  remain  abundant  traces  of 
the  true  Catholic  spirit,  which  regards  all  men  as  brethren  in 
Christ,  and  treats  poor  as  well  as  rich  with  the  respect  which 
is  due  to  the  Christian  character.      It  is  not  that  there  is  no 
distinction  of  classes  ;  on  the  contrary,  rank  and  nobility  have 
always  been  highly  esteemed  in  Spain.     But  there  is  not  that 
separation  which  prevails  in  England :  there  is  none  of  that 
jealous  spirit  of  isolation  which  leads  men  habitually  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  a  cold  and  repelling  atmosphere,  as  a 
defence  against  the  too  near  approach  of  those  whom  they 
do  not  reckon  to  belong  to  their  own  standing  in  society. 
Then,  again,   that   awful    gap  which  separates  the  acknow- 
ledged inferior   from   his    superior   in  this    country  is  quite 
unknown   in   Spain,  and  indeed,  we  may  say,  in  any  really 
Catholic  country.     The  Catholic  spirit  imparts  a  delicate  sense 
of  charity  which  makes  a  man  sensitively  alive  to.  the  claims 
that  others  have  on  his  respect,  prompting  him  to  give  honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  preserving  the  superior  from 
arrogance  and  contempt,  and  the  inferior  from  serviUty  and 
flattery.     In  Spain  this  Christian  habit  has  been  rooted  and 
strengthened  by  long  years  of  uninterrupted  Catholic  training. 
They  are  a  nation  of  nobles,  even  to  the  very  beggars. 

All,  even  the  poorest,  have  an  innate  respect  for  one  another, 
as  they  have  for  themselves.     Thus,  in  speaking  to  any  poor 
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person,  you  address  him  as  ^^usted,"  or  '^your  mercy/^  or 
^^  caballero ;"  and  they  address  one  another  with  the  same 
self-restraint  and  respect.  A  rich  proprietor  was  going  on 
business  to  visit  his  orange-grove.  We  accompanied  him,  in 
order  to  regale  our  eyes  with  the  glories  of  his  golden  harvest. 
We  asked  him  a  question.  He  called  one  of  his  day  labourers 
to  give  the  answer,  and  addressed  him  thus  :  '^  If  you  please, 
usted  (your  mercy),  how  many  oranges  do  these  trees  bear?'^ 
^'  About  four  thousand  each,  your  mercy,^'  was  the  reply,  in  the 
very  same  tone  of  respect.  We  stopped  to  speak  to  the  plough- 
man, who,  with  the  old  Moorish  plough,  was  scratching  up  the 
soil  among  the  tenderer  plants  in  the  orange-grove.  As  we 
left,  the  familiar  expression  of  the  servant  to  his  master  was, 
^'  Vaya  V.  con  Dios^^  (^^  May  your  mercy  depart  with  God'^) ; 
to  which  the  natural  and  beautiful  reply  was,  "  Quede  V.  con 
Dios^'  (^'And  may  your  mercy  remain  with  God").  This  is 
the  usual  and  familiar  expression  throughout  all  classes  in 
Spain.  We  have  often  been  amused  by  observing  with  what 
ease  and  confidence  a  man  of  the  lower  classes  will  stop  a 
gentleman  in  the  road,  be  it  his  lordship  or  his  grace,  and  ask 
for  a  light  from  his  cigarette  ;  for  here  even  the  beggar  who  sits 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  asking  alms,  manufactures  and 
smokes  his  cigarette.  Nor  is  the  gentleman  surprised  or 
offended,  but  lends  his  cigarette  "  with  all  good  grace  to  grace 
a  gentleman." 

This  familiarity,  these  free  and  easy  manners,  are  accom- 
panied with  no  vulgarity,  nor  do  they  lead  to  any  unbecoming 
intrusiveness ;  on  the  contrary,  with  admirable  tact  and  deli- 
cacy, he  who  is  inferior  in  station  knows  how  far  he  may 
go,  and  never  goes  further.  Of  this  we  could  furnish  many 
instances,  did  our  space  permit.  If  you  arrive  in  a  town,  and 
inquire  the  way  to  your  hotel,  or  to  the  museum,  or  to  the 
church,  you  will  probably  be  accompanied  by  the  person  of 
whom  you  have  made  the  inquiry.  You  beg  him  not  to  trouble 
himself.  He  assures  you  that  it  is  a  pleasure.  Ton  fear  you 
are  taking  him  out  of  his  way.  He  tells  you  that  it  is  his 
way  :  his  way  is  to  be  kind  and  obliging.  And  if  he  be  a  poor 
man,  and  you  offer  him  payment,  he  will  be  pained  that  you 
should  suppose  he  expects  remuneration  for  a  simple  act  of 
courtesy ;  the  most  he  would  accept  would  be  a  cigarette,  if 
you  have  any. 

We  have  said  that  long  years  of  Catholic  training  have 

imparted  to  the  people  a  nobility  and  a  mutual  respect  which 

does  not  exist  in  any  country  where  the  Catholic  element  has 

not  equally  prevailed.     How  touchingly  is  this  exemplified  in 

he  way  a  Spaniard  treats  the  poor  mendicant  to  whom  he 
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refuses  an  alms.  ''  Brother/^  he  calls  him — '^  brother,  for  the 
love  of  Gk)d  forgive  me/^  At  once  he  receives  a  bow,  or  hears 
a  prayer  whispered  for  him,  as  though  the  extended  hand  had 
obtained  what  it  asked.  To  this  very  day,  on  the  wall  of  the 
chief  ward  in  the  beautiful  hospital  of  the  Caridad,  which  is 
served  and  managed  by  a  brotherhood  composed  of  many  of 
the  best  families  of  Seville,  we  see  a  list  of  "  the  hours  at 
which  dinner  is  served  to  our  masters  and  lords  the  poor :" 
then  follow  the  hours.  This  needs  no  comment :  it  speaks 
the  natural  feeling  of  a  Catholic  people,  who  regard  poverty, 
not  as  a  thing  mean  or  vile,  but  as  a  state  that  commands 
respect  and  deference,  a  badge  of  distinction,  a  patent  of  high 
nobility  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this  hospital  none  but 
priests  and  gentlemen  serve  the  poor  at  their  meals.  We 
visited  it  in  the  company  of  a  Spanish  nobleman,  a  senator, 
and  his  family ;  and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  go  and  kiss 
reverently  the  hands  of  a  poor,  bed-ridden  old  man.  Even 
Majesty  itself  delights  to  render  this  homage  of  Christian  love  ; 
for  when  the  queen  of  Spain  visited  the  hospital  last  year,  she 
went  up  at  once  to  the  old  man  who  had  been  longest  in  the 
house,  and  respectfully  kissed  his  hands. 

The  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  Hospital  is  so  strikingly 
beautiful,  and  has  in  it  withal  so  much  of  the  grandeur,  pathos, 
and  tender  reverence  for  the  poor,  characteristic  of  ancient 
Spanish  piety,  that  we  subjoin  a  literal  rendering  of  it : — 

This  work  was  completed  in  the  year  of  our  salvation  1674 — there  reigning 
in  heaven  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — He  being  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Church, 
who  is  High  Priest  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedec — He  reigning  in 
the  Spains  who  reigns  in  heaven — His  Divine  Majesty  being  elder  brother  of 
this  House,  and  He  who  thunders  in  the  heavens  being  a  poor  brother  on 
these  beds, — erected  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  Providence  of  the  Most 
High  Grod  His  Father,  with  whom  He  lives  and  reigns  in  the  Unity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  ever  and  ever."^ 

We  need  hardly  call  our  readers^  attention  to  the  way  in 
which,  instead  of  the  reign  of  some  earthly  sovereign,  we 
have  the  reign  in  Heaven  of  our  Divine  Lord,  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  of  the  Church — ^who  yet  is  the  reigning  monarch  of 
Spain ;  and  who,  in  the  persons  of  His  representatives  the 

♦  Esta  obra  se  acab6  ano  de  nuestra  Salud  de  1674,  imperando  en  el  cielo, 
N.S.J.C.,  siendo  siuno  Pontifice  de  la  Iglesia  el  que  es  Sumo  Sacerdote  segun 
el  orden  de  Melchisedec,  reynando  en  las  Espaiias  el  que  reyna  en  el  cielo, 
siendo  hermano  mayar  de  esta  casa  Su  Divina  Magestad  y  pobre  hermano  en 
estas  camas  el  que  truena  en  el  cielo — hicieroma  a  costa  y  espensas  de  la 
Providencia  del  Muy  Alto  Dios  su  Padre,  con  quien  vive  y  reyna  en  unidad 
del  Spiritu  Santo  mas  alia  de  los  siglos. 
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poor,  is  the  elder  brother  of  the  house,  and  is  tended,  as  a  sick 
man,  in  its  beds — "  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  Me;  "  nor  how, 
where  in  this  country  we  should  read,  ^'  Ere<5ted  by  voluntary 
contributions,'^  we  find  the  foundation  of  the  institution 
referred  to  the  Providence  of  the  Most  High  God.  "  That 
Spain — ^the  Spain  of  that  spirit  '^  (writes  a  Spcudsh  friend  in 
reference  to  the  above  inscription),  ^^  is  so  dear  to  my  heart. 
There  is  so  deep  a  mine  of  heroic  love  of  God  in  our  true 
Spaniards  !  They  seem  to  feel  that,  however  little  we  often 
do,  and  however  great  our  shortcomings  may  be,  no  exube- 
rance of  expression,  no  excess  of  familiarity  that  is  within  the 
bounds  of  reverence,  is  too  much  in  speaking  of  a  God  who 
is — not  a  great  Mechanician,  or  a  great  Philosopher — ^but  God 
that  really  is,  and  not  a  mere  logical  necessity.  In  reiwiing  that 
inscription,  one  feels  that  these  Spaniards,  who  cannot  think 
of  representing  our  Lord  excepting  as  covered  with  richest 
velvet,  and  gorgeous,  yard-deep  fringes  of  true  gold,  would 
detect  Him  at  a  glance,  were  He  to  appear  on  a  sick  bed  in 
a  hospital,  in  merest  rags.  And  is  not  this  the  sum  total  of 
the  conception  of  our  Lord  by  the  spiritual  mind — to  join  the 
highest  possible  idea  of  Divine  and  human  grandeur  with  the 
apprehension  of  the  very  lowest  humiliation?  After  this, 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  Spaniards  of  that  spirit  must, 
naturally,  realize  an  intense  devotion  to  holy  images,  and  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  the  Saints,  and  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  to  the  mystery  of  the  Adorable  Trinity  ?  One 
comprehends  it  all  in  a  moment — it  must  so  be.'' 

While  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  omit  a  further  mention  of 
that  brotherhood  of  charity  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  We 
mean  the  Cofradia  de  la  Caridad,  whose  one  sole  object  is  ''  the 
nursing  of  the  sick  by  night,"  and  whose  very  existence  bespeaks 
a  tender  love  of  the  poor.  It  may  be  seen  working  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  busy  populous  town  of  Barcelona — the  Mandiester 
of  Spain,  as  Catalonia  is  its  Lancashire ;  though  the  bright  sky 
that  overcanopies  it,  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
that  lap  its  shores,  and  its  cleanly  streets  and  beauteous  churches, 
are  in  strange  and  striking  contrast  with  the  smoky,  murky, 
saddening  Manchester  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Here  in 
this  busy  mart,  when  the  day  is  closed,  may  be  seen  the  middle- 
class  man,  the  mechanic,  the  clerk,  and  even  the  independent 
gentleman,  looking  down  a  street,  perhaps  in  some  forlorn 
suburb,  for  the  number  of  the  house  which  has  been  allotted 
him  as  his  domicile  for  the  night.  He  enters  in.  It  contains 
the  little  apartment  of  a  sick  man,  who  had  been  found  out  by 
one  of  the  brothers,  or  who  had  sent  in  his  name  to  the  office 
of  the  confraternity.     He  is  ill,  and  he  knew  he    would  be 
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cared  for,  without  tlie  pain  of  leaving  his  home  for  the  public 
hospital ;  and  his  wife  needs  rest,  for  she  has  been  waiting  on 
him  all  the  day.  The  brother  becomes  his  angel  of  charity,  assists 
him  to  pray,  and  to  turn  his  sufferings  to  good  account ;  not 
shrinking  from,  but  rejoicing  in,  the  performance  for  him  of  all 
those  offices,  however  lowly  and  repulsive,  that  poor  humanity 
requires  in  its  hour  of  sickness.  He  spends  the  whole  night 
wiui  him,  leaving  him  in  the  morning  to  go  and  hear  his  mass 
in  a  neighbouring  church,  and  then  to  return  to  his  daily  toil 
or  avocation.  On  the  following  night  the  sick  man  is  attended 
by  another  of  these  ministering  angels ;  and  so  from  night  to 
night,  until  he  is  either  restored  to  health,  or  is  prepared  to 
make  a  holy  death.  This  is  truly  love  for  the  brethren  :  that 
they  who  are  at  work  during  the  day  should  gratuitously,  and 
of  tibeir  own  free  choice,  rob  themselves  of  their  night^s  rest, 
and  impose  upon  themselves  a  task  irksome,  and,  it  may  be, 
revolting  to  nature,  in  order  to  minister  comfort  and  assis- 
tance to  some  poor  and  suffering  fellow  Christian.  The  custom 
is  truly  Spanish ;  yet,  essentially  Catholic  as  it  is,  might  it  not 
become  naturalized  amongst  ourselves  ? 

The  nation  which  gave  birth  to  the  order  for  the  Redemption 
of  Captives,  and  produced  a  S.  John  of  God,  with  his  mighty 
heart  of  charity  for  the  sick  and  suffering,  is  still  prolific  in  its 
inventions  of  brotherly  love.  In  Barcelona  the  members  of 
this  confraternity  amount  to  several  hundreds,  and  the  blessings 
they  disseminate  amonff  themselves  and  the  poor  are  known 
only  to  God  and  His  noly  angels.  Rightly  has  Spain  been 
styled  '^  most  Catholic ;"  for  as  it  is  the  country  into  which 
the  Catholic  spirit  most  deeply  penetrated  in  the  ages  that 
are  gone  for  ever,  so  in  these  modem  times,  as  we  believe, 
there  is  none  to  be  compared  with  it  for  the  tenacity  of  its  faith 
and  the  fervour  of  its  charity — ^its  heart  is  sound  and  pure,  and 
its  instincts  are  delicate  and  fine  as  in  the  days  of  its  ancient 
piety. 

The  Holy  Trinity,  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord,  the  Dolours  of  Mary,  her  Immaculate  Conception, 
S.  Joseph,  SS.  Joachim  and  Anne,  the  Holy  Souls,  the  Poor 
— ^these  are  the  salient  and  marked  devotions  of  the  Spanish 
people.  Each  would  require  a  separate  article  were  we  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  deep  faith  and  characteristic  piety  of  this 
Catholic  nation.  The  limits  of  a  single  paper  are  fisff  too 
narrow  for  a  picture  of  ways  and  habits,  which  are  like  the 
spreading  roots  of  a  tree  with  its  delicate  fibres,  ramifying 
in  all  directions,  and  embracing  the  whole  soil.  Spain  owes 
everything  to  its  Catholicity  :  it  is  the  creation  of  the  Cathoho 
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Church  more  than  any  other  country.  Religion  has  entered 
into  the  character  of  the  people,  and  woven  itself  even  into  their 
language,  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  that  find  no  parallel  in 
any  other  nation. 

And  now  we  may  be  asked,  is  the  portrait  we  have  sketched 
a  true  representation  of  the  present  state  of  Spain  ?  Is  there 
no  radically  uncathoUc  spirit  among  her  poUticians,  no  remiss- 
ness among  her  clergy,  no  neglect  of  sacraments,  no  working 
on  Sundays,  no  ignorance,  no  religious  indifierence,  among  her 
people  ?  Certainly  faults  and  miseries  exist ;  but  we  leave  to 
others  the  task  of  the  scavenger.  If  they  believe  that  amid 
the  rakings  of  sin  and  wretchedness  they  can  find  a  treasure, 
let  them  make  the  heap  and  put  their  hands  in  it.  Our  object 
has  been  to  speak  of  the  actual  fruits  of  Cathohcity,  not  of 
the  products  of  irreUgion ;  to  look  upon  an  example  which  we 
may  admire  and  imitate,  not  upon  that  which  we  should  detest 
and  shun.  Surely  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  hve  is  ungodly, 
worldly,  and  noisome  enough  to  make  us  desire  more  refreshing 
scenes,  and  the  taste  of  something  less  earthly  than  those 
maxims  of  material  prosperity  which  abound  among  us. 

We  may  subjoin,  however,  as  a  homage  to  the  vitality  of  the 
faith  and  devotion  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  as  an  account  of 
the  difierence  in  reUgious  fervour  between  the  last  century  and 
the  present,  a  summary  of  the  evils  which  have  pressed  upon 
the  Church  in  Spain.  In  another  country  they  would  have 
been  sufficient  completely  to  have  quenched  the  light  of  true 
religion.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Regalism,  Voltaire- 
anism,  and  Jansenism  had  taken  possession  of  the  court,  and 
held  chairs  in  the  universities  of  Salamanca  and  Alcala.  Then 
came  the  War  of  Independence :  600,000  French  invaders, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  like  the  foxes  of  Sam- 
son, devastated  the  country,  not  only  with  the  fiames  of  war, 
but  with  impiety  and  unbelief.  Thousands  of  simple,  faithful 
Spaniards  were  sent  prisoners  to  France,  whence  they  returned 
to  their  homes,  years  after,  as  from  a  school  of  immorality 
and  paganism.  Next  came,  in  1809,  the  suppression  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  of  all  the  religious  communities  :  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  were 
2,104  houses  of  men  alone  {vide  De  la  Fuente),  numbering  at 
least  some  20,000  religious,  who  were  something  more  than 
moral  police;  they  were  the  teachers,  pastors,  and  spiritual 
fathers  of  the  people. 

Then,  upon  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  invader,  were 
seen  the  first  ripened  fruits  in  Spain  of  the  French  school  of 
revolution  and  infidelity.  In  1835  and  1836  above  a  hundi-ed 
priests  were  murdered,  the  report  having  been  maUciously 
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spread  that  the  clergy  poisoned  the  drinking  waters  of  the 
people.  Between  the  years  1835  and  1837  all  the  monasteries 
and  convents  were  again  suppressed,  and  this  finally ;  and  the 
whole  of  their  property  sold  or  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Government.  Many  nuns  died  of  hunger  rather  than  leave 
their  convents.  A  blow  was  also  struck  at.  the  secular 
clergy.  In  1835  a  law  was  passed  inhibiting  any  bishop 
from  confen-ing  Holy  Orders  and  any  Spaniard  from  receiving 
them :  this  law  remained  in  force  till  1844.  In  1841  the 
property  of  all  the  secular  clergy,  bishops,  chapters,  and 
priests,  was  confiscated  to  the  State.  A  small  stipend  was 
assigned  them,  wholly  inadequate  to  their  support,  and  often 
altogether  withheld.  In  1836  the  eight  metropolitan  arch- 
bishops were  dead,  or  in  exile;  and  in  1841,  out  of  nearly 
eighty  episcopal  sees  scarcely  ten  had  an  occupant.  To 
such  a  length  did  the  evil  reach  that,  in  1842,  Seiior  Alonso 
brought  forward  in  the  Cortes  a  project  of  separation  from 
Rome  :  the  Cortes,  however,  refused  to  discuss  it. 

In  October,  1844,  Queen  Isabella  II.  was  declared  of  age, 
and  from  1845  the  Church  began  to  breathe  again  and  to 
resume  her  position  in  the  nation.  But  who  does  not  see, 
even  from  this  brief  summary,  through  what  frightful  trials 
the  Church  has  had  to  pass  for  the  space  of  seventy  or  eighty 
years?  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  spirit  of  religion  is 
impaired,  but  that  any  has  survived. 

The  material  future  of  Spain  may  be  confidently  predicted : 
it  must  be  prosperous;  her  natural  resources  are  being  for 
the  first  time  opened  out.  Her  religious  future  is  not  yet 
clear.  The  Church  has  been  persecuted,  injured,  and  maimed  : 
her  rehgious  orders  are  still  proscribed — she  is  therefore  still 
in  bondage.  She  is  like  an  army  in  the  field  without  aux- 
iliaries— might  we  not  add  without  cavalry  and  artillery  ?  Her 
enemies  are  those  of  the  century — ^impiety  and  revolution,  which 
are  widely  spread,  and  are  almost  identical  with  democracy 
and  modem  liberalism.  They  have  strongholds  in  Gibraltar  and 
elsewhere ;  so  much  so,  that  we  might  well  devote  an  entire 
article  to  the  present  active  machinations  and  influence  of  English 
Protestantism  in  Spain,  which  is  synonymous  with  revolution 
and  impiety.  Another  remark  we  will  hazard  :  In  Spain  the 
Gt)vemment  is  what  is  called  Constitutional ;  it  is,  however, 
but  a  poor,  empty  mockery  of  what  we  understand  by  consti- 
tutional government.  Practically  it  is  little  better  than  a 
means  whereby  a  few  daring  spirits,  whose  last  thoughts  are 
the  spiritual  or  moral  benefit  of  the  country,  are  able  to  enact 
anti-Catholic  laws  and  to  impose  them  upon  the  nation.  The 
nation  at  large  takes  no  part  in  the  constitution ;  it  is  worked 
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by  the  few.  If  the  good  would  but  use  their  political  power, 
they  might  carry  everything  before  them,  and  Spain  might 
again  present  an  example  of  a  nation  at  once  most  Catholic 
and  most  prosperous  ;  but  the  good,  although  the  majority,  do 
not  rise  up  and  take  their  place  and  assert  their  rights.  The 
people  have  from  generation  to  generation  been  trained  in  the 
practice  of  submission  to  authority.  The  habit  of  obedience 
has  become  a  portion  of  their  moral  nature ;  and  they  have 
not  yet  taken  in  the  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  consti- 
tutional government  is  grounded — each  power  in  the  State 
acting  as  a  check  and  counterpoise  to  the  others ;  the  people 
meanwhile  yielding  but  a  bare  obedience  to  the  party  which 
for  the  time  being  is  in  the  ascendency.  ^  The  very  machinery 
which  the  carrying  out  of  this  principle  involves,  helps  to 
discredit  it  in  their  eyes.  Struggle,  agitation,  canvassing  at 
elections,  continual  political  contest— these  things  never  used 
to  be  called  honourable,  or  useful,  or  virtuous,  and  the  people 
are  slow  to  understand  how  of  a  sudden,  within  a  few  years, 
they  should  have  become,  not  only  desirable,  but  laudable. 
In  short,  their  traditions  and  their  habits  for  centuries  have 
been  diametrically  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  and  action  of 
constitutional  government ;  and  as  yet  they  neither  perceive 
the  duties,  nor  do  they  avail  themselves  of  the  power  and  the 
rights,  consequent  on  the  position  which  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment has  created.  But  this  is  not  quite  the  whole  account  of 
the  reason  why  the  few  are  able  to  lord  it  over  the  many,  and 
why  the  wicked  triumph  and  the  good  succumb.  The  efirontery 
and  boldness  of  vice  are  greater  than  the  independence  and 
courage  of  virtue,  unless  virtue  has  risen  above  the  mean. 
There  is  nothing  more  lamentable  than  to  see  how  the  wicked 
few,  as  in  Italy  so  in  Spain,  parade  the  standard  of  their  own 
ungodliness  and  live  up  boldly  to  it  in  word  and  work,  and 
how  the  good,  though  numerically  superior,  too  often  not  only 
shrink  back  and  hide  themselves,  as  though  they  were  ashamed 
of  their  own  goodness,  but  even  refuse  boldly  to  unftirl  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Sometimes  in  good  faith,  as 
if  it  were  the  only  course  left  to  them,  sometimes  from  timidity, 
they  disappear  altogether  from  the  scene,  or  they  sue  for  peace, 
as  if  powerless  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance — contenting 
themselves  with  exclaiming  that  the  world  is  growing  more 
and  more  evil,  and  misfortunes  are  coming  upon  them  such  as 
their  fathers  had  never  to  endure.  There  is,  however,  a  grow- 
ing party  in  the  country,  including  a  small  band  of  senators 
and  deputies,  who  are  manfully  using  their  rights  in  the  right 
cause,  and  are  endeavouring  to  teach  the  mtdtitude  that  new 
duties  have  fallen  upon  them,  and  that  they  must  fulfil  them. 
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if  they  love  their  country,  and  desire  that  reUgion  should 
flourish  as  heretofore,  and  that  God^s  honour  should  no  longer 
be  trampled  on  in  Spain.  May  this  small  though  noble  com- 
pany increase  and  multiply  !  May  they  enlighten  the  eyes  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  fellow-countrymen  ! 

Will,  then,  the  Church,  crippled  as  she  has  been,  and  still  is, 
be  equal  to  her  task  ?  We  are  no  prophets.  We  believe  in  her 
innate  power:  will  this  power  be  appreciated  and  duly  used? 
The  future  will  decide.  We  may  note,  however,  as  among  the 
encouraging  signs  of  the  times, — 1  st,  that  the  influence  of  the 
court,  since  the  present  universally  esteemed  saintly  prelate  has 
been  its  spiritual  director,  has  been  worthy  of  Spain's  most 
Catholic  days ;  and  that  the  queen  is  openly  and  avowedly 
pious,  and  devoted  to  the  Church.  2nd,  that  a  wonderful 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  higher  ranks.  A  generation  or 
two  back  the  ideas  of  the  Encyclop83dia  were  a  passport  to 
society  J  now  they  are  an  absolute  bar  to  an  entrance  ilito  it. 
Then,  3rd,  as  to  the  multitude,  the  best  informed  assort  that, 
were  the  convents  to  be  re-opened,  they  would  at  once  be 
replenished  again  with  abundant  vocations.  4th,  that  nothing 
can  exceed  the  simple  faith  and  piety  to  be  found  in  the  small 
country  towns  and  villages.  K  a  priest  goes  to  the  church  and 
rings  the  bell,  the  building  is  at  once  filled  to  hear  him  preach ; 
and  it  is  a  people  most  easily  melted  to  contrition,  and  moved 
to  make  a  full  and  sincere  confession.  When  a  retreat  or 
mission  is  given,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  in  the  place 
who  does  not  attend  and  profit  by  it.  We  have  known  most 
touching  examples  of  the  efiect  of  missions'and  retreats.  There 
is  no  want  of  faith,  no  hardness  of  heart,  none  of  that  stolid 
indifference  among  the  poor  country  people  which  we  are 
familiar  with  in  what  are  called  more  civilized  countries. 
Missions,  however,  unfortunately,  are  comparatively  rare, 
because  the  religious  orders  are  destroyed.  5th, — and  this  is 
the  most  hopeful  sign  of  all,  —  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
those  seed-plots  of  the  Church,  are  increasing  in  number  and 
efficiency ;  the  bishops  watching  over  them  with  the  tenderest 
care.  The  bishops  themselves  are  well  chosen,  and  are  excellent 
men,  thanks  to  the  pious  zeal  and  conscientiousness  of  the 
queen, — ^not  of  her  ministers  of  State.  Lastly,  the  Holy  See — 
to  which  the  Church  of  Spain  has  always  been  most  loyally 
and  conspicuously  devoted — in  the  Concordat  of  1851,  obtained 
a  pledge  from  the  Government  to  exclude  from  the  Spanish 
dominions  every  other  form  of  religion  but  that  of  the  Catholic, 
Apostolic,  and  Boman  {vide  1st  article  of  Concordat).  We 
mention  these  points,  not  by  way  of  discussion  or  as  exhausting 
the  subject,  but  as  testifying  to  the  deep  impression  which 
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the  Catholic  faith  has  made  on  the  Spanish  people^  so  that  not 
the  waters  of  many  years  of  suffering  and  impiety  have  been 
able  to  efface  it. 

The  following  passage  is  so  much  to  the  point  that  we  think  we  do  well  to 
transcribe  it.  The  writer,  as  a  Protestant,  confounds  the  obedience  rendered 
to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church  with  "  a  blind  submission  to  priestly 
authority/'  and,  as  an  American  citizen,  identifies  the  honour  paid  to  rulers 
and  superiors  with  "  loyalty  to  mere  rank  and  place  ;"  but  his  testimony  to 
the  sterling  qualities  of  the  Spanish  people  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  that 
account ;  perhaps  only  the  more  so.  "  The  law  of  progress  is  on  Spain  for 
good  or  for  evil,  as  it  is  on  the  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  her  destiny, 
like  theirs,  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  will  be  fulfilled.  The  material  resources 
of  her  soil  and  position  are  as  great  as  those  of  any  people  that  now  occupies 
iU  meted  portion  of  the  globe.  The  mass  of  her  inhabitants,  and  especially 
of  her  peasants,  has  been  less  changed,  and  in  many  respects  less  corrupted, 
by  the  revolutions  of  the  last  century,  than  any  of  the  nations  who  have 
pressed  her  borders,  or  contended  with  her  power.  They  are  the  same  race 
of  men  who  twice  drove  back  the  Crescent  from  the  shores  of  Europe,  and 
twice  saved  from  shipwreck  the  great  cause  of  Christian  civilization.  They 
have  shown  the  same  spirit  at  Saragossa  that  they  showed  two  thousand 
years  before  at  Saguntum.  They  are  not  a  ruined  people.  And  while  they 
preserve  the  sense  of  honour,  the  sincerity,  and  the  contempt  for  what  is 
sordid  and  base,  that  have  so  long  distinguished  their  national  character, 
they  cannot  be  ruined." — Ticknor's  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature,^  vol.  iii. 
p.  323. 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  dancing  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
(alluded  to  at  p.  11),  we  have  received  the  following  additional  particulars 
since  the  article  was  in  type  :  "  Within  the  church  there  is  the  dance  at  the 
Christmas  midnight  Mass,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.  It  is  performed  by 
six  little  choir-boys  in  the  sanctuary,  and  is  called  de  los  Seises.  OtUside  the 
church  you  have  dancing  at  any  village  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  by  some 
graceful  lads,  castanet  in  hand,  who  keep  carefidly  a  backward  step.  Occa- 
sionally a  few  girls  will  take  their  place  to  sing  a  ^  of  praise  and  triumph 
(in  the  same  position),  at  intervals  in  the  procession.  The  "  Pange  Lingua  '* 
is  sung  by  all  present,  alternating  with  the  dance,  until  they  return  to  the 
porch  of  the  church,  when  the  hymn  alone  is  heard.  The  same  thing  occurs 
in  the  processions  of  August  15th,  September  8th,  and  December  8th,  before 
the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  when  it  is  carried  beyond  the  chiurch  door 
with  cross,  banner,  and  canopy.  On  all  such  occasions  a  play  is  acted  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  open  air,  by  the  youthful  performers,  which  is  succeeded  by 
a  general  dance." 
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Art.  II.— the  ABYSSINIAN  SCHISM. 

1.  Ludolfi  Hidoria  JEthiopica.    Froncofiirti  ad  Msenuin.    1681, 

2.  Bracks  Travels  to  Discover  the  Source  of  the  Nik.    5  vols.    Edinburgh, 

1790. 

3.  The  Highlands  of  ^Ethiopia,    By  Major  Harris.     3  vols.      London : 

Longmans.     1844. 

4.  Life  wi  A  byssinia.   By  Mansfield  Parkyns.    2  vols.    London  :  J.  Murray. 

1853. 

5.  Travdsy  Researches,  and  Missionary  Labours  in  Eastern  Africa^    By  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Erapf.    London :  Tnibner  &  Co.     1860. 

6.  Wanderings   among    the    Fdla^shas  of  Abyssinia^      By  Rev.  H.  Stem. 

London  :  Wertheim,  Macintosh,  &  Hunt.     1862. 

AMONG  the  primitive  schisms  and  heresies  which  have 
existed,  age  after  age,  in  a  sort  of  petrified  state,  in  the 
wide  regions  of  the  East,  the  Abyssinian  state  Chm*ch  holds  a 
singular  place.  It  deserves  our  attention  on  several  grounds  : 
for  example,  as  a  disfigured  relic  of  the  missionary  successes  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  important  times  of  S.  Athanasius ; 
as  a  Christian  community  still  exhibiting  that  admixture  of 
Judaism  which  turns  us  back  in  thought  to  the  earliest  Christian 
converts  and  their  peculiar  diflBculties,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles;  as  an  involuntary  witness  to  the  CathoUc 
Church,  on  the  one  hand,  by  its  even  exaggerated  admission  of 
certain  practices  alleged  by  Protestants  to  be  only  innovations 
of  Rome,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  vague  and  contradictory 
character  of  its  doctrines,  accounted  for  by  its  long-continued 
separation  from  the  supreme  authority  of  Catholic  truth; 
fiiudly,  as  the  reUgious  organization  of  a  barbarous  people,  who 
are  both  physically  and  pohtically  of  much  interest  to  tho 
student  of  history — ^in  the  former  respect,  as  holding,  in  an 
ethnological  point  of  view,  a  sort  of  midway  position  between 
the  Caucasian  and  Negro  races ;  in  the  latter,  as  affording  the 
soUtary  instance  in  Africa  of  a  degree  of  civilization  that 
exceeds  the  savage  culture  of  kingdoms  like  Dahomey.  The 
Abyssinians  probably  have  been  a  nation  of  much  higher  rank 
than  they  are  at  present :  they  possess  regular  institutions 
modelled  on  the  Christian  type,  however  debased ;  and  they 
have  a  hterature  apparently  much  resembling  that  of  tho 
earlier  mediaBval  period  of  Europe,  and  a  learned  class  possessed 
of  a  cultivation  not  despicable,  considering  their  opportunities. 
VOL.  I. — NO,  I.   [New  Scries.']  d 
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So  that  we  may  safely  predict  at  least  this  much,  that  if  Africa,  as 
many  well-informed  thinkers  beUeve,  is  one  day  to  be  raised 
from  the  degradation  in  which  it  has  grovelled  throughout  so 
many  ages>  Abyssinia  is  destined  to  play  some  great  part  in 
such  restoration.  If  we  add  to  all  this,  the  history  of  its  civil 
revolutions,  highly  curious  as  those  of  an  empire  in  much  the 
state  of  the  early  times  of  Saxon  England ;  its  reconstruction, 
in  our  days,  we  may  almost  say,  whilst  we  write,  by  a  barbarian 
conqueror  of  great  abihty,  Kasai,  or  Theodorus,  whose  name 
scarcely  reached  Europe  amidst  the  tumult  of  our  own  Russian 
war;  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  'in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  reclaim  this  fallen  Church,  then  but  just 
becoming  known  to  Europe,  which  had  hitherto  heard  of  it  only 
as  the  mythical  kingdom  of  Prester  John ;  the  repeated  exer- 
tions of  late  years  made  by  Mgr.  de  Jacobis  and  his  illustrious 
companions  for  the  same  object,  ending  alike  in  their  sufferings 
and  expulsion,  as  though  individuals  only,  and  not  whole  com- 
munities, as  a  general  rule,  are  permitted  the  grace  of  being 
converted  from  schism, — if,  we  say,  these  fields  of  inquiry  be 
added  to  the  foregoing,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  whole 
subject  is  not  only  one  of  unusual  interest,  but  that,  in  order  to 
its  just  treatment,  we  cannot  include  in  the  compass  allotted  to 
an  article  more  than  a  hmited  portion  of  the  entire  discussion. 
What  we  propose,  therefore,  to  confine  ourselves  to  at  present 
is  the  constitution,  doctrine,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church,  premising  some  account  of  the  early  relations  of  the 
Abyssinian  people  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  their  conversion 
in  the  fourth  century. 

The  sources  of  our  information  are  chiefly  the  great  work 
of  Ludolf ;  the  modem  travellers  in  Abyssinia,  such  as  Bruce, 
and,  in  our  own  times,  Harris,  Parkyns,  Krapf,  and  Stem ;  the 
letters  relating  to  Mgr.  Massaia^s  and  Mgr.  de  Jacobis'  mission 
in  the  "Annals  of  i£e  Propagation  of  the  Faith,''  and  some 
MS.  letters  from  a  native  Abyssinian  priest,  written  from  the 
country  in  the  years  1853-55,  and  kinaly  communicated  to  us 
by  the  respected  ecclesiastic  to  whom,  then  at  Rome,  they  were 
addressed. 

Abyssinia,  in  classical  and  ecclesiastical  language  Ethiopia, 
called  by  its  inhabitants  Habesh,  is  an  extensive  region  of 
somewhat  undefined  limits,  stretching  from  Sennaar  and  T^ka 
north  to  beyond  the  Galla  countries  on  the  south,  and  from  the 
White  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  east  and  west.  It  formed  for  many 
ages  one  empire  under  sovereigns  claiming  descent  from 
Menilek,  son  of  the  queen  of  Saba  (or  Sheba,  to  use  the  name 
more  famihar  to  English  literature)  by  Solomon,  and  called  by 
the  title  of  Negus.     But  from  the  sixteenth  century  this  empire 
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was  broken  up  by  invasion  and  intestiniB  disorders  into  three 
great  divisions,  Amh^ra,  Tigre,  and  Slioa,  each  under  its  own 
rulers,  though  paying  an   empty  deference   to   the   shadowy 
representative  of  the  line  of  Solomon,  who  still  remained  at 
Gondar,  as  he  does  even  now,  like  the  king  of  Delhi  under 
British  dominion  till  the  times  of  the  Indian  mutiny.     As  we 
said  above,  the  whole  or  almost  the  whole  of  the  ancient  empire 
of  Abyssinia  has  lately  been  reunited  by  a  successful  adven- 
turer, who  has  caused  himself  to  be  anointed  emperor  by  the 
Abuna,  or  Metropohtan  of  Abyssinia,  of  whose  office  we  shall 
have  much  to  say  further  on.     The  legend  of  the  connection  of 
ancient  -Ethiopia  with  Judaea  is  worth  relating,  however  mixed 
up  with  fable.     It  is  recorded  in  the  ancient  chronicle,  entitled 
Kebir  Za  Negust,  or   "  Glory   of  the   Kings  ^^    (Mr.  Parkyns 
thinks  the  rendering  should  rather  be  "  Deeds  of  the  Kings  ^'), 
annals  of  which  the  historical  value  for  early  times  is  certainly 
not  great,  since  they  declare  that  the  world  was  divided  by 
direct  inheritance  from  Adam  into  the  two  great  empires  of 
Ittopia  and  Romia,  the  former  possessing  all  regions  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem,  the  latter  all  the  north.     According  to  this 
authority,  Maqueda,  Queen  of  -Ethiopia,  having  heard  from  the 
merchant  Tamerin  of  the  wisdom  of  King  Solomon,  undertook 
a  visit  to  him,  and  remained  for  a  time  in  the  land  of  Israel. 
On  her  return,  she  bore  a  son  to  the  Jewish  monarch,  whom  she 
called  Menilek,  and  who  was  afterwards  sent  to  be  educated  at 
the  court  of  his  father.     When  he  had  grown  up,  he  came  back 
to  Ethiopia,  attended  by  Hebrew  nobles  from  every  tribe,  and 
a  body  of  elders  under  Azarias,  son  of  Zadok,  the  high-priest, 
and  carrying  with  him  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  tables 
of  the  law,  which  he  had,  by  a  pious  theft,  taken  out  of  the 
temple,  the  doors  of  it  having  been  mii*aculously  opened  for 
that  purpose.     The  ark  is  believed  by  the  Abyssinians  to  be 
preserved  in  the   celebrated  church   of  Axum,  called  Hedar 
Tsion,  under   the   custody  of  an  officer  called   Nabrid.     The 
Queen  of  Saba  resigned  the  throne  in  favour  of  her  son,  and  at 
her  death  ordained  that  no  female  should  in  future  sway  the 
-Ethiopian  sceptre,  and  that  the  princes  not  succeeding  to  the 
throne  should  be  kept  prisoners  in  a  mountain  fortress,  an  in- 
stitution actually  observed  for  ages  in  Abyssinia,  and  which  has 
suppUed  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  romance  of  "  Rasselas,^^  which, 
however,  gives  a  picture  of  splendid  captivity  httle  resembling 
the  reaUty  of  the  duresse  to  which  these  unfortunate  descend- 
ants of  royalty  »were  subjected. 

The  line  of  Menilek  held  the  dominion  over  Ethiopia  undis- 
turbed till  the  year  a.d.  960,  when  it  sustained  a  rude  shock 
from  the  Jewish  population  themselves,  who  had  sprung  from 
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the  settlers  sent  fortli  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  These  people, 
called  Fdlashas,  had  become  veiy  powerftd,  and  when  the 
Abyssinian  emperors  accepted  Christianity  in  the  fonrth 
century,  they  refused  to  give  up  their  national  faith,  elected 
a  Hebrew  sovereign,  and  seized  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
iSimien  and  Bellesa,  where  for  several  centuries  they  abode 
under  kings  and  queens  called  invariably  Gideon  and  Judith. 
In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  a  princess  of  this  race, 
called  Esther  (by  the  Amhara,  Issat,  signifying  "  fire "),  a 
heroine  of  daring  and  unscrupulous  character,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  epidemic  which  had  carried  off  the  emperor  and 
weakened  Abyssinia,  to  surprise  the  rock  Damo,  where  the 
captive  princes  of  the  royal  house  resided,  massacred  them  all, 
and  proclaimed  herself  queen.  The  infant  successor  to  the 
imperial  throne,  however,  was  saved,  and  escaped  into  Shoa, 
with  which  fragment  of  the  old  empire  his  descendants  were 
contented  for  many  generations,  whilst  the  dominion  over  the  rest 
of  Abyssinia  passed  after  a  time  into  the  hands  of  a  Christian 
family.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  representative  of  this 
family  was  induced  by  Tekla  Haimanot,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  saints  of  the  Abyssinian  schism,  to  resign  in  favour  of 
the  then  chief  of  the  house  of  Menilek,  who  transmitted  the 
power  as  well  as  the  title  of  Negus  of  Abyssinia  to  his  suc- 
cessors until  the  disruption  of  the  empire  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  and  to  enter  into  details  of  which  is  beyond  the  design 
of  the  present  article.  The  arrangement  made  by  Tekla 
Haimanot  included  stipulations  affecting  the  Church,  which  we 
shall  afterwards  notice.  It  is  called  in  Abyssinian  history, 
"  The  Era  of  Partition.^'  The  Falashas  maintained  an  inde- 
pendent existence  under  their  own  princes  until  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  were  at  length  driven  out  of 
their  mountain  district,  and  scattered  through  the  Amhara, 
where  they  are  still  found  Uving  in  their  separate  villages  in 
the  provinces  of  Dunbea,  Quara,  Woggera,  Tschelga,  and 
Godjam.  They  form  a  very  remarkable  fragment  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  their  presence  derives  the  greater  attraction  from 
the  striking  Jewish  features  which  the  Christianity  of  the 
Abyssinian  schism  presents. 

The  conversion  of  Abyssinia  to  Christianity,  according  to  a 
general  and  credible  tradition,  commenced  in  the  year  330,  and 
was  brought  about  in  the  following  way :  Meropius,  a  Tyrian 
merchant,  landed  on  the  Ethiopian  coast  on  his  way  to  India, 
and  was  murdered  by  the  natives,  who  made  slaves  of  his  two 
sons,  Frumentius  and  Edesius.  These  captives  were  brought 
to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  where  their  abihties  and  discretion 
gave  them  a  prevailing  ijifluence,  v/hich  enabled  them  ere  long 
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to  induce  the  monarch  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  by  his 
example  to  lead  a  great  number  of  his  subjects  in  the  same 
direction.  As  soon  as  these  happy  results  were  brought  about, 
Frumentius  proceeded  to  Alexandria  to  report  the  victories  of 
the  cross,  and  to  receive  advice  and  aid  from  S.  Athanasius, 
who  at  that  time  sat  on  the  patriarchal  throne  of  S.  Mark. 
The  heroic  champion  of  orthodoxy  joyfully  received  the  humble 
missionary,  who  had  achieved  such  glories  in  an  untrodden 
field,  consecrated  him  bishop  of  the  region  which  he  had  won 
to  the  faith,  and  again  sent  him  forth  to  consoUdate  the  con- 
quest so  happily  commenced.  To  this  day,  the  Church  of 
Abyssinia,  now,  alas,  immersed  both  in  schism  and  heresy,  pays 
to  Frumentius  (under  the  name  of  Abba  Salama)  the  same 
honours  which  England  owes  to  her  Augustine,  and  Ireland  to 
her  Patrick.  The  following  passages  from  the  Encomia,  used 
in  the  Abyssinian  churches,  will  witness  to  the  devotion  which 
has  survived  even  the  apostasy  of  so'  many  centuries : — 

I  bid  hail  to  him  with  the  voice  of  gladness, 

Magnifying  and  extolling  him  ; 

Salama,  the  door  of  mercy  and  clemency, 

Who  caused  the  splendour  of  the  light  of  Christ  to  arise  in  ^Ethiopia, 

When  (aforetime)  there  had  been  in  it  clouds  and  darkness. 

And  again : — 

I  bid  thee  hail,  Salama,  who  wast  commanded 

To  manifest  the  hidden  doctrine  ; 

For  it  rose  in  Ethiopia,  like  the  morning  star. 

By  thy  holy  light  and  pleasant  beauty 

Even  unto  this  day  Ethiopia  rejoices  and  is  glad. 

In  the  next  century  a  great  number  of  missioners  flocked 
into  -Ethiopia  from  the  Oriental  Churches.  The  statement  of 
the  chronicle  of  Axum  is  that  ^^  very  many  monks  came  from 
Itome  '^  (meaning,  most  probably,  by  this  the  Roman  Empire) 
"  and  filled  the  whole  kingdom/'  .Ajnong  these  great  names, 
forgotten  in  the  western  world,  nine  are  held  in  special 
reverence  by  the  Abyssinians — the  Abba  Aragawi,  Pantaloon, 
Garima,  Alif,  Sakam,  Aflo,  Likanos,  Adimatus,  and  Og. 
Miracles  of  a  stupendous  kind  are  freely  ascribed  to  them,  such 
aa  moving  mo  Jtains,  quieting  stormy  seaa,  and  raising  the 
dead.  In  some  of  the  features  of  Abyssinian  hagiology  there 
is  a  character  of  grotesque  wildness,  which  must  be  noticed  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  nature  of  their  popular  behef.  Thus 
Samuel,  one  of  their  saints,  rides  upon  a  lion ;  and  in  the  life 
of  Tekla   Haimanot,   the   great    monastic  hero   of  mediaeval 
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-Ethiopia  (if  we  may  use  that  epithet  in  speaking  of  a  country 
whose  history  has  never  passed  out  of  the  period  which  answers 
to  it),  we  read  of  evil-minded  monks  cutting  the  rope  by  which 
the  saint  was  being  drawn  up  the  precipitous  rock  of  DebraDamo, 
whereupon  six  wings  immediately  sprout  from  his  body  and 
bear  him  in  safety  to  the  summit.  Whilst  we  admit  that 
incidents  almost  as  marvellous  might  be  quoted  from  Catholic 
legends,  and  whilst  we  place  no  limits  to  the  extent  and  manner 
of  operation  of  supernatural  power,  the  miracles  authenticated 
by  authority  in  the  Catholic  Church  have,  nevertheless,  on  the 
whole,  a  certain  gravity  which  is  far  indeed  from  appearing  in  the 
religious  chronicles  of  a  nation  at  once  heretical  and  barbarous. 

Abyssinia,  though  so  easily  and  prosperously  converted  to 
the  CathoUc  faith,  remained  obedient  to  it  for  httle  more  than 
a  century.  In  the  great  Monophysite  controversy,  which  was 
settled  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  she  rejected  the 
authoritative  decision  of  the  Church,  and  has  ever  since  been 
ranked  among  the  Monophysite  communities.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  practically  this  is  what  the  Abyssinian  position  comes 
to,  but  it  will  be  instructive  to  examine  how  it  was  brought 
about,  and  what  defence  is  alleged  by  the  Abyssinians  them- 
selves for  their  own  conclusions. 

The  heresy  of  Eutyches  carried  him  into  a  direction  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  previous  heresy  of  Nestorius.  The  one  had 
maintained  that  there  were  two  persons  in  Christ,  a  divine  and 
a  human ;  the  other  was  so  far  from  admitting  a  duahty  of 
persons,  that  he  even  denied  a  duahty  of  natures ;  and,  whilst 
admitting  that  two  distinct  natures  were  really  united,  he  con- 
tended that  the  union  itself  obliterated  all  distinction  between 
them ;  the  divinity  so  absorbing  the  humanity  that  the  latter 
was  lost  and  disappeared  in  its  immensity.  Hence  he  denied 
that  our  Lord^s  body  was  of  the  same  substance  as 
ours.  Eutyches  having  been  condemned  and  deprived  by 
a  synod  held  at  Constantinople,  appealed  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius :  another  council  was  held  at  Ephesus,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dioscorus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  which 
was  characterized  by  such  outrages,  that  it  goes,  as  is 
well  known,  under  the  name  of  the  LatrodnviLm,  or  '^  Robbers' 
gang.''  Dioscorus  refused  to  allow  a  letter  of  Pope  Leo  to  be 
presented  to  the  council,  had  even  the  temerity  to  excommu- 
nicate him,  obtained  the  signatures  of  the  assembled  bishops  to 
a  blank  document,  and  by  such  means,  and  by  violence,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  S.  Flavian  lost  his  life,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  deprivation  of  Eutyches  revoked.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  matters  could  be  allowed  to  rest  there.  At  the  council  of 
Chalcedon — ^thanks  principally  to  the  firmness  of  the  Papal 
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legates^  the  Catholic  doctrine  was  set  forth  with  the  utmost 
clearness^  and  those  were  anathematized  who  held  a  resolution 
into  one,  of  our  Lord^s  two  natures.  It  was  declared  that 
the  diflFerence  of  the  natures  was  in  no  way  annulled  by 
their  union,  but  the  pecuHar  essence  of  each  was  preserved  in 
one  person  and  one  subsistence — not  as  though  they  were 
severed  into  two  persons,  but  existing  in  one  and  the  same 
only-begotten  Son,  the  Divine  Word,  Jesus  Christ.  This  definition 
therefore  both  re-aflirmed  the  previous  condemnation  of  Nesto- 
rius,  whom  the  Eutychians  pretended  that  the  Catholic  doctrine 
woidd  favour,  and  censured  their  own  error,  which,  though  in 
another  direction,  struck  equally  at  our  beUef  in  the  Incarnation. 
Dioscorus,  though  thrice  cited  to  appear  before  the  council, 
refused  to  come,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  he  had 
ventured  to  exconmiunicate  Pope  Leo,  was  deprived  by  the 
council  of  his  episcopal  dignity,  and  removed  from  all  priestly 
functions.  Both  he  and  Eutyches  were  banished  to  Gangra  in 
Paphlagonia. 

What  the  views  of  Dioscorus  were,  is  not  very  clear.  He  was 
not  personally  condemned  on  a  point  of  faith,  but  for  his  inso- 
lence to  the  Holy  See,  and  for  his  contumacy  in  refusing  to 
appear  before  the  council.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  adopted 
a  middle  course — to  have  flinched  from  maintaining  with  his 
friend  Eutyches  that  the  humanity  disappeared  after  the  union 
— but  to  have  held  that  Christ  was  from  two  natures,  whilst  he 
would  not  declare  that  there  were  two  natures  in  Christ.  He 
probably  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  downright  Eutychians, 
that  Anghcanism  does  to  the  decided  Protestantism  that 
surrounds  it.  And  just  as  Anghcanism  shrinks  from  identifying 
itself  positively  with  those  to  whom  its  attractions  necessarily 
lead  it,  so  to  this  day  the  Abyssinians  refuse  to  be  called 
Monophysites,  whilst  all  but  themselves  can  see  that  the  dis- 
tinctions which  separate  them  do  not  constitute  a  difference. 
We  are  told  by  Bruce,  a  traveller,  who,  though  a  Protestant, 
had  evidently  a  mind  naturally  well  adapted  for  theological 
discussions,  that  scarce  any  would  suffer  it  to  be  said  that 
Christ's  body  was  perfectly  like  ours,  and  that  it  was  easily 
seen  that  in  their  hearts  they  were  very  loth  to  beUeve,  if  they 
did  believe  it  at  all,  that  the  body  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
S.  Anne  were  perfectly  human.* 

What  they  allege  about  Dioscorus  is  this:  that  he  had 
complained  heavily  of  being  wronged,  that  he  had  not  followed 
Eutyches,  or  denied  or  confounded  the  divinity  or  humanity  of 
Christ;  but  had  oidy  refused  to  acknowledge  the  word  Nature, 

*  Brace's  Travels,  book  v.  chap.  xii. 
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as  common  to  the  divinity  and  humanity,  and  only  taught  that 
two  persons  should  not  be  asserted  in  Christ,  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
which  he  insisted  would  follow  if  we  admitted  two  natures  and 
two  wills  in  Him.  They  contend  that  the  word  Nature  means 
something  created ;  that  two  wills  are  inconceivable,  and  that 
human  nature  in  glory  has  no  difference  in  will  from  the  Divine. 
We  here  remark  the  self-will  and  inconsistency  of  heresy.  The 
same  people  who  already  accepted  the  word  Person  in  speaking 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  hesitated  at  a  word  not  at  all  more  open 
to  the  metaphysical  objections  to  which  all  language  is  Hable 
when  endeavouring  to  express  ideas  which  appertain  to  the 
Divine.  It  is  also  instructive  to  observe  that  the  Eutychiana, 
just  like  those  who  apostatized  from  the  Catholic  Church  on 
such  widely  different  grounds  more  than  a  thousand  years  later, 
appealed  against  her  views  to  the  supposed  doctrines  of  the 
past,  charging  her  with  innovation.  That  past  was  imaginary", 
in  any  sense  that  would  have  assisted  their  argument.  The 
saints  and  doctors  who  lived  in  it  were  prepared  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  on  any  point  of  controversy  whenever 
it  should  be  issued,  and  already  held,  by  implication,  all  future 
definitions.  The  expressions  of  the  earUer  Fathers,  on  which 
Eutyches  rehed,  would  at  once  have  been  withdrawn  by  them, 
had  it  then  been  apparent  that  the  mind  of  the  Church,  always 
the  same,  though  not  always  by  all  persons  equally  understood, 
required  a  different  formula  for  its  complete  declaration  upon 
any  point.  To  resume:  whatever  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Ethiopians  about  the  defence  of  Dioscorua, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  eagerly  followed  in  the  wake  of 
their  mother  Church  of  Egypt,  whose  army  of  fanatical  monks 
had  formed  the  strength  of  its  unscrupulous  leader  at  Ephesus. 
They  called  the  council  of  Chalcedon  a  "  council  of  fools,'^  and 
styled  the  Cathohcs  Chalcedonians,  just  as  Anghcans  have 
styled  CathoUcs  of  the  present  day  Tridentines. 

The  heresiarch  Dioscorus  is  enrolled  among  the  saints  of  the 
Abyssinian  calendar,  has  more  than  one  festival  in  his  honour, 
and  is  thus  celebrated  in  the  Abyssinian  hymnology : — 

Hail  to  Dioscorus,  who  laughed  to  scorn  the  religion  [of  the  king],* 
Whilst  he  (the  king)  divided  the  unity  of  God  and  man. 
That  he  might  strengthen  those  who  were  there,  the  disciples  of  his  religion. 
The  hairs  which  had  been  torn  from  his  beard,  and  those  of  his  teeth  which 

had  been  knocked  out, 
As  the  fruit  of  his  faith,  he  sent  into  a  distant  region. 

•The  Catholic  religion  was  thus  styled  by  the  heretics,  because  it  was 
supported  at  the  time  by  the  Imperial  authority.  The  term  "  Melchites," 
(from  the  Hebrew  for  a  king)  was  similarly  applied  to  the  Catholics. 
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EcclesiarStical  history  tells  us  that  DIoscorus  was  not  present 
at  the  council,  and  makes  no  mention  of  this  tale  of  violence. 
We  are  tempted  to  think  that  by  a  sort  of  mythical  inversion 
the  heresiarch  is  here  described  as  the  victim  of  the  very 
outrages  which  he  or  his  partizans  had  inflicted  upon  S.  Fla- 
vian. From  this  epoch,  the  Church  of  -Ethiopia  of  course  is 
to  be  regarAsd  as  a  branch  severed  from  the  true  vine,  and  left 
to  itself.  All  branches  when  parted  from  their  parent  stock, 
either  wither  or  exhibit  only  the  false  vitality  of  rottenness. 
The  latter  seems  most  conspicuous  in  the  schism  we  now 
contemplate.  Whilst  they  keep  up,  age  after  age,  customs 
which  are  partly  abuses,  partly  coraphances  only  permitted  in 
the  infancy  of  the  Church ;  whilst  they  look  back  with  a  dull, 
uniform  gaze  to  a  remote  period,  since  which  the  Catholic 
Church,  under  the  rule  of  the  successors  of  S.  Peter,  has  run 
such  a  giant's  course,  the  Abyssinians  are  nevertheless  agitated 
by  restless  controversies,  which  keep  them  incessantly  in 
motion,  but  without  progression.  We  shall  presently  consider, 
in  greater  detail,  the  nature  of  these  disputes;  but  it  appears 
proper  first  to  place  before  the  reader  an  account  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  now  that  we  have  seen  it  come 
into  separate  existence  by  its  act  of  apostasy  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  chief  ecclesiastical  ruler  of  the  Abyssinians  is  the  Ahuna, 
or  primate.  This  dignitary,  whose  title  signifies  "  Father,^'  is 
claimed,  on  the  authority  of  apocryphal  canons  of  the  council 
of  Nice,  to  have  held,  in  the  early  Church,  the  seventh 
place  in  councils  held  in  Greece,  next  after  the  prelate  of 
Seleucia.  Since  1282,  the  time  of  Tekla  Haimanot,  he  has 
always  been  nominated  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
His  duty  is  to  ordain  priests  and  deacons,  to  consecrate  the 
king,  to  bless  the  ark — an  object  of  religious  reverence  in 
churches  which  the  Abyssinians  have  borrowed  from  Jud6-ism ; 
and  generally  to  govern  the  Church,  in  which  oflSce  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Etcheque — the  superior,  or,  as  we  should  call 
him,  father-general  of  all  the  monks  in  Abyssinia.  The  Abuna 
is  held  in  profound  reverence  by  the  people,  who,  as  he  travels, 
prostrate  themselves  before  him  in  the  dust ;  and  he  is  de- 
scribed, when  granting  interviews  to  Europeans,  as  surrounded 
with  a  good  deal  of  barbaric  display,  seated  in  a  scarlet-covered 
chair,  and  wrapped  up  in  silks.  He  has,  in  various  ways,  very 
considerable  power.  For  example,  all  matters  of  dispute  in 
which  ecclesiastics  are  concerned,  are  referred  to  his  adjudica- 
tion ;  pubKc  confession  of  grave  offences  is  made  to  him,  and 
he  assigns  penances,  occasionally  of  a  magnitude  resembling 
those  we  read  of  in  the  primitive  ages ;  he  also  has  the  autho- 
rity to  restrain,  by  severe  penalties,  what  it  pleases  him  to  con- 
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demn  as  heresy.  To  him  is  referred,  by  the  king,  the  question 
of  allowing  or  prohibiting  the  residence  of  strangers  who  come 
to  Abyssinia  for  religious  purposes ;  his  displeasure  has  been  a 
principal  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  CathoUc  missionaries,  and 
his  favour  has  enabled  AngUcans  to  settle  in  the  country.  The 
present  Abuna,  the  Abba  Salama,  was  educated  at  Cairo,  in  the 
Church  of  England  School  kept  by  Mr.  Lieder,  on^of  the  Ger- 
man missionaries  connected  with  the  AngUcan  establishment ; 
and  the  effect  of  his  early  training  is  apparent  in  his  whole 
poUcy.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Abuna  appears  to  be  the  only 
bishop  recognized  by  the  Abyssinians  in  the  country.  There 
is,  indeed,  another  officer  called  the  Gomus,  a  title  which  is 
usually  rendered  bishop ;  but  although  he  ranks  next  above  the 
priests,  his  position  is  evidently  not  episcopal,  for  he  has  neither 
diocese  nor  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy ;  his  duties  (if  Major 
Harris  was  rightly  informed),  being  simply  to  bless  and  purify 
the  arks  if  defiled  by  the  touch  of  deacon  or  layman  (when  a 
Mahometan  has  touched  one,  the  purification  is  reserved  to  the 
Abuna  himself) ;  to  repeat  the  prayer  of  admission,  and  to  sign 
the  cross  on  the  skull-cap  of  persons  admitted  to  the  monastic 
vows.  Priests  are  ordained  by  the  Abuna,  by  the  ceremony  of 
breathing  upon  them,  and  as  it  is  generally  impossible,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  Abyssinians, 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  candidates,  it  is  merely  required,  as  a 
proof  of  the  due  age  having  been  attained,  that  the  beard  shall 
have  appeared.  As  regards  education,  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  must  be  able  to  read,  to  repeat  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  possess  by  heart  the  psalms  and  the  Abyssinian  hymna- 
rium.  Their  duties  are  to  baptize,  to  administer  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  and  to  sing  the  litanies,  hike  the  priests  of  the  Greek 
Church,  they  may  not  marry  after  ordination.  Deacons  are 
chosen  from  among  very  young  persons,  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners, common  in  Abyssinia,  makmg  it  behoved  that  the  requisite 
purity  is  not  to  be  expected  among  candidates  of  a  more 
advanced  age.  They  act  as  acolytes,  and  are  alone  permitted 
to  bake  the  bread  which  is  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  For  this  purpose  there  is  attached  to  each  church 
a  small  edifice  called  the  Bethlehem.  Sub-deacons  are  also 
named  among  the  clergy. 

The  revenues  of  the  churches  are  managed  by  a  lav  officer 
called  the  Alaka,  and  named  by  the  king.  He  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  Vidame,  or  lay-noble  who,  in  mediaeval  Europe, 
used  to  be  chosen  by  monasteries  to  protect  their  secular  inte- 
rests. Till  recently,  a  third  of  the  Abyssinian  territory  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  untaxed;  but  under  the  rule  of  the 
present  king  Theodorus,  a  great  change  has  been  effected  in 
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this  respect.  He  issued  an  edict  sequestering  the  whole  of  the 
church  property,  and  appointing  for  each  church  two  priests  and 
three  deacons,  with  small  tracts  of  land.  The  opposition  made 
to  this  spoliation  was  so  great  that  he  was  compelled  to  reserve 
the  execution  for  a  time,  but  it  came  into  force  in  1860. 

Monks  are  very  numerous  in  Abyssinia,  but  they  are  on  a 
completely  different  footing  from  religious  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  live  in  monasteries,  but  each  in 
his  hut,  round  a  church  in  an  enclosed  village.  They  may  cul- 
tivate farms,  exercise  civil  functions,  and  go  about  where  they 
like,  being,  in  fact,  hardly  distinguishable  from  laymen  except 
for  their  schema  (a  sort  of  scapular)  and  cross.  They  therefore, 
perhaps,  resemble  the  tertiaries  of  some  orders  or  monastic 
institutions  in  their  most  primitive  forms,  like  the  Essenes.  In 
these,  as  in  many  other  features  of  the  Abyssinian  and  Greek 
schisms,  we  behold  very  early  characteristics  of  Christian  society, 
fixed  as  though  by  a  frost.  Cathohcism  has  grown  and  put 
forth  leaves ;  they  retain  their  imnatural  aspect  of  a  stationary 
infancy.  Each  monastic  society  is  independent  of  the  rest,  and 
under  its  own  abbot,  yet  all  appear  to  be  under  the  general 
control  of  the  Etcheque.  This  dignitary  more  especiaUy  pre- 
sides over  the  monks  of  Debra  Libanos.  Another  class  are 
called  the  monks  of  S.  Eustathius,  and  are  governed  by  the 
superior  of  the  convent  of  Mahebar  Selasse,  in  the  north-west 
comer  of  Abyssinia.     There  are  also  convents  of  nuns. 

Next  afler  the  clergy  and  monks,  we  should  mention  a 
remarkable  class  in  Abyssinia,  the  debteraJis.  They  answer  to 
the  scribes  in  the  Jewish  church,  and  are  the  learned  order,  but 
do  not  receive  ordination,  nor  are  considered  as  clerics,  though 
no  religious  ceremony  is  complete  without  their  presence.  Pro- 
testant travellers  speak  in  very  indifferent  terms  of  their  moral 
character,  as  they  do  of  the  Abyssinians  generally.  We  read, 
however,  with  pleasure,  in  a  letter  of  Mgr.  de  Jacobis,*  a 
much  kinder  estimate  of  these  depositaries  of  the  learning  of  a 
barbarous  but  interesting  country.  According  to  his  account, 
all  the  education  in  Abyssinia  is  furnished  by  the  Church,  and 
what  we  should  call  schools  and  colleges  are  attached  to  some 
reUgious  foundation,  and  never  superintended  by  laymen.  The 
teachers  are  generally,  he  says,  priests  or  monks,  and  where 
such  are  not  to  be  had,  simple  debterahs,  or  laureat-masters, 
appointed  by  the  emperor.  This  may  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  learned  class,  any  more  than 
in  European  countries,  where  education  has  often  been  con- 
trolled by  ecclesiastics,  whilst  the  literary  order,  though  not 

s — :: 

*  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  voL  xiL  p.  345. 
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regularly  organized,  has  been  distinct  from  the  Church.  In 
describing  the  habits  of  hfe  by  which  such  education  as  Abys- 
sinia can  give  is  obtained,  we  are  reminded  of  the  '^  hedge- 
schools^^  of  Ireland,  where  so  much  sound  knowledge  was 
painfully  and  generously  learned  before  the  revolution  effected 
by  the  national  system.  The  teachers,  it  appears,  are  miserably 
paid  in  Abyssinia.  Their  remuneration  reminds  us  of  the 
diarium  of  a  Roman  slave.  They  receive  twenty-four  measures 
of  corn  per  annum,  weighing  about  fifty  pounds,  and  four 
amulie,  a  small  coin  equal  to  about  two  shillings  of  our  money. 
But  poor  as  the  material  reward  of  learning  may  be,  the  love  of 
it,  for  its  own  sake,  is  such,  that  an  Abyssinian  student  will 
cheerfully  leave  his  family  with  a  bag  of  dried  peas  on  his 
shoulder,  and  beg  when  it  is  exhausted.  He  acts  as  the  ser- 
vant of  his  teacher,  like  the  scholars  of  mediaeval  Oxford,  and  in 
return  for  these  sacrifices  is  trained,  for  what  seems  a  lifetime, 
in  the  circle  of  Ethiopian  science.  Seven  years  are  devoted  to 
the  Ziema,  or  church-music ;  nine  years  to  Suasuo,  or  gram- 
mar ;  four  to  Ghanien,  or  poetry;  ten  to  the  Ghediisan-Metzahft, 
or  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  We  are  not 
informed  how  far  these  courses  are  candied  on  simultaneously. 
Civil  and  canon  law,  astronomy  and  history,  form  a  higher 
course,  which  is  attempted  by  but  few  students.  Mgr.  de 
Jacobis  estimates  the  value  of  this  system  as  follows : — 

In  reality,  all  this  labour  gives  Uttle  knowledge,  always  excepting  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  supplies  to  the  heart  its  noble  inspira- 
tions, to  the  mind  its  luminous  guidance,  and  to  all  the  social  relations  of  life 
its  justice,  delicacy,  and  charity.  In  this  respect,  a  simple  dd>terah  of  Abys- 
sinia is  greatly  superior  to  many  European  scholars.* 

They  include  in  the  canons  of  the  Old  Testament  the  various 
books  treated  by  the  Protestants  as  apocryphal.  On  the  other 
hand  they  include  in  the  New  Testament  a  collection  called 
SynodxiSj  which  contains  the  apostolic  constitutions  and  Clemen- 
tine canons,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  variation.  These  they 
regard  as  absolutely  of  the  same  authority  as  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists.  Next  in  reverence  to  these  they  hold 
the  acts  of  the  general  councils  preceding  that  which  dates  their 
apostasy;  viz.,  Nice  (the  first),  Constantinople  (the  first),  and 
Ephesus  j  besides  those  of  certain  provincitJ  councils,  Ancyra, 
CaBsarea,  Gangra,  Antioch,  Laodicea,  and  Sardis. 

The  Abyssinians  hold  with  the  Greek  schism,  the  heresy  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  only.  Ludolf,  it 
is  true,  says,  and  we  can  well  believe  him,  that  the  Abba 

*  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  vol.  xii.  pp.  345-6. 
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Gregorius  told  him  that  the  Abyssinians  do  hold  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  equally  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  but  that  they 
reject  the  term  '^  proceeding ;"  and  when  asked  by  the  historian 
to  account  for  this  circumstance,  the  Abyssinian  ecclesiastic 
asked  him  first  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  ^^  proceeding/'  and 
insisted  on  sticking,  in  this  matter,  to  the  very  words  of 
Scripture.  In  the  same  spirit,  a  prelate  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
quoting  certain  terms  in  reference  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  which 
the  more  learned  and  orthodox  of  the  Protestants  have  retained 
fromCathoUc  theology,  asks,  '^Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel 
by  words  without  knowledge  ?''  *  What  result  comes  of  this  pre- 
sumptuous rejection  of  the  words  by  which  the  Cathohc  Church 
has  at  once  expressed  and  fortified  the  most  necessary  doctrine, 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  confusion  into  which  these  scrupulous 
Abyssinian  divines  have  fallen,  in  course  of  time,  on  the  doctrines 
for  which  they' profess  such  reverence.  The  Anglo-German 
missionary  Krapf,  who  is  not  likely  on  such  a  point  to  bear  false 
testimony  against  them,  tells  us  that  in  the  Abyssinian  theo- 
logy "  in  the  presence  of  the  Father,  [the  Son]  recedes  into  the 
background,  just  as  before  the  Father  and  the  Son  the  Holy 
Ghost  dwindles  almost  into  nothingness '^  (p.  39).  We  here,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  observe  something  of  the  darkness  of  Judaism, 
as  in  so  many  other  features  of  the  Abyssinian  system.  And  by 
way  of  showingl^the  tendencies  of  thought  among  the  people  on 
this  subject,  we  may  here  notice  an  old  Abyssinian  heresy,  that 
of  Tzagazaaba,  mentioned  by  Ludolf,  who  maintained  that  Christ 
was  Son  of  Himself,  and  apxri  of  Himself. 

At  the  present  day  the  Abyssinian  Church  is  torn  in  pieces 
by  controversies  concerning  a  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.  It  would  appear  from  a  catechism  written  out  for 
Ludolf  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  above-named  Gregorius 
that  they  had  always  placed  in  some  prominence  '^the  two 
nativities  of  Christ,"  viz.,  the  first,  as  they  expressed  it,  ^'  by 
His  Father,  without  mother,  and  without  time ;  '*  the  second, 
"  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  our  Lady,  without  father,  and  in  time.'' 
It  must  also  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  understand  the  spirit  of 
the  Abyssinian  Church  on  this  head,  that,  in  common  with  all 
the  Eastern  Churches,  they  make  very  much  of  the  mystery 
of  our  Lord's  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  their  celebration  of  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  further  on.  Now,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  there  arose  a  monk  at  Gondar,  who  promulgated 
a  doctrine  commonly  styled  "  the  three  births."  As  stated  by 
Krapf,  the  dispute  is  as  follows  : — 
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The  dogma  of  the  three  births  .  .  .  consists  in  the  assertion  that  the 
baptism  or  consecration  of  Christ  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  river  Jordan 
constituted  His  third  birth.  According  to  some,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten 
of  His  Father  before  all  worlds  (first  birth),  became  man  in  time  (second 
birth) ;  but,  according  to  others,  Christ  in  the  Virgin's  womb  was  already 
anointed,  prayed,  fasted,  and  so  forth.    And  this  they  call  His  third  birth. 

Major  Harris,  though  a  soldier,  has  given  a  more  compact 
statement  of  the  question.     He  says : — 

At  the  expense  of  a  bloody  civil  war,  Goudar,  with  Gojam,  Damet, 
and  all  the  south-western  provinces  of  Amhara,  has  long  maintained  the 
three  births  of  Christ — Christ  proceeding  from  His  Father  from  all  eternity, 
styled  "the  eternal  birth  ;"  His  incarnation,  as  being  bom  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
termed  His  "  second  or  temporal  birth  ;"  and  His  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  womb,  denominated  His  "third  birth."— {vol.  iii.  p.  186.) 

But  the  correspondence  of  a  native  Catholic  priest  of 
Abyssinia,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  enables  us  to 
perceive  much  more  clearly  than  hitherto  the  nature  and 
bearings  of  this  remarkable  controversy  in  the  heretical 
Church  of  these  remote  latitudes  of  Ajfrica.  The  letter  which 
we  proceed  to  quote  bears  date  the  29th  May,  1855.  It  is 
written  in  ItaUan,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  in  Latin 
which  we  lay  before  the  reader  as  it  stands,  subjoining  also  a 
translation : — 

You  must  know  that  all  the  schismatics  of  Abyssinia  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  those  of  one  class  cannot  communicate  with  those  of 
another.  These  are,  the  Tanahidey  which  signifies  Union ;  the  Kahaty  which 
is  Unction  ;  and  the  Segga  LegCj  which  is  the  Son  of  Grace ;  so  that  one  may 
call  these  the  Uniomsts,  Unctionists,  Gratians,  or  better,  Adoptionists.  The 
question  which  divides  them  consists  in  this :  viz.,  Utrum  Christus,  ut  Jvomo,  fit 
filius  Dei  ncUurcUis  per  unionem  hypostaiicam,  an  per  gratiamunionis,  an  per 
unctiofiemSpirUUsSanctij  anper  gratiamhabitiudenif  Frimce  dasssisdicuntjper 
unionem  hypostaticami  tantumiivdependenterahundione  SpiritHs  Sandi,  immo 
exclvduntetrejidunt  graiiamhahitualem  tanquam  mperfluum  in  Christo,  quia^ 
ut  ipsi  dicuntf  ipse  est  Undio,  Ungena  d  Undus.  Secundce  classis  dicunt,  inde- 
pendenter  ah  unione  hypostaticd,  per  undionem  taivtum;  qucefit  in  ipso  unionis 
adu,  nan  decursu  temporis,  negue  enim  est  sermo  de  septem  donis  SpiritHs 
Sandi.  Tertice  dassis  cum  secundis  conveniunt  in  uno  modo  d  discrepant  in 
altero;  ntgant  guidem  per  unionem  hypostaiicam  esse  contra  primes  sententia 
fautares;  d  affirmant  cum  secundis  undionem  esse  gratiam  habitiudem  in 
ChristOy  negant  tamen  contra  eosdem  quod  fit  filius  naturalis,  sed  graticSy  seu 
adoptivus,  [Whether  Christ,  as  man,  is  made  the  natural  Son  of  God  by  the 
hypostatical  union,  or  by  the  grace  of  union,  or  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  by  habitual  grace  ?  Those  of  the  first  class  say,  by  the  hypostatical 
union  only,  independently  of  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  nay,  they  exclude 
and  reject  habitual  grace  as  a  superfluous  thing  in  Christ,  because,  as  they  say, 
He  is  Himself  the  Unction,  the  Anointer,  and  the  Anointed.     Those  of  the 
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second  class  say,  indiependently  of  the  hypostatical  union,  by  the  unction 
only,  which  takes  place  in  the  veiy  act  of  union,  not  in  the  passage  of  time  (for 
the  discourse  here  is  not  concerning  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit).  Those 
of  the  third  class  agree  with  the  second  in  one  way  and  differ  in  another  ; 
they  deny  indeed,  against  those  who  &vour  the  first  opinion,  that  it  is  by  the 
hypostatical  union ;  and  they  affirm  with  the  second  that  the  unction  is 
habitual  grace  in  Christ,  but  still  deny,  against  the  same,  that  He  is  made 
the  natural  son,  but  of  grace,  or  by  adoption.]  The  Copts  have  always 
been  in  favour  of  the  first,  yet  they  permit  the  other  two  to  hold  their 
doctrines  as  opinions  ;  and  as  often  as  the  bishops  have  attempted  to 
imite  them  to  the  first,  and  still  more  to  excommunicate  them,  they 
have  had  to  beat  a  retreat  from  their  capital,  or  residence  of  Gondar. 
Now  the  present  bishop,  a  pupil  of  the  English,  and  a  Protestant  and 
fiEUiatic,  has  sought  to  bring  them  back  to  unity  by  the  sword,  and  has 
succeeded,  without,  however,  contenting  any  one  of  the  parties:  not 
favouring  the  first,  because  he  says  He  received  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nor  favouring  the  two  others,  because  he  says  He  received  it,  but  does 
not  say  what  He  be^me,  the  natural  or  adopted  [Son].  Wherefore,  the  per- 
secution has  not  been  against  the  Catholics  only,  but  also  against  the  schis- 
matics themselves,  with  the  difference  that  the  schismatics  have  suddenly 
yielded  what  they  had  maintained  as  of  faith,  whilst  the  Catholics  have  been 
suflering  afflictions,  and  are  suffering  them  continually,  from  the  month  of 
July  last  year  to  the  present  time,  are  groaning  in  chains,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  scourged,  in  some  cases  with  fifty,  and  in  others  up  to  sixty  or  seventy 
blows,  and  thrust  into  undergrouud  dungeons.  And  thus  stand  things  up  to 
the  present  moment. 

Of  these  views,  that  of  the  Adoptionists  appears  to  coincide 
with  the  first  opinion  mentioned  by  Krapf,  that  of  the  Unionists 
with  the  second,  and  that  of  the  Unctionists  with  the  third. 
According  to  Major  Harris,  the  Unionists  (we  adopt  the  term 
for  convenience,  though  he  does  not  use  it)  ^^deny  the  third 
birth  upon  the  grounds  that  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
cannot  be  so  styled/^  He  adds  that  their  faction  is  called  by  the 
opprobrious  epithet  of  Karra  Haimanot,  or  Knife  of  the  Faith, 
as  having  lopped  off  an  acknowledged  scriptural  truth.  A 
statement  on  the  whole  subject,  by  Dr.  Gobat,  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (quoted  by  Mr.  Parkyns),  will  throw  some 
additional  light  on  the  matter.  After  remarking,  even  more 
strongly  than  our  MS.  authority,  that  the  three  parties  are  so 
inimical  to  each  other  that  they  curse  one  another,  and  will  no 
longer  partake  of  the  sacrament  together,  he  proceeds : — 

One  party  is  of  opinion  that,  when  it  \a  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  meant  that  the  Godhead  was  united  with  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  in  all  the  passages  of  the  Bible 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  having  been  given  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  name  Holy  Spirit  only  signifies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who  had  no  need 
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of  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  He  could  not  receive,  having 
always  possessed  Him.  Their  manner  of  expressing  themselves  is,  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  anointed  ;  that  He  hcis  been  anointed ;  and  that  He  himself  is  the 
unction.  This  party  is  chiefly  in  Tigre — the  most  exasperated  one.  Their 
doctrine  was  that  of  the  last  Coptic  Abuna.  The  second  opinion  is,  that 
when  it  is  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is 
signified  merely  that  the  Holy  Spirit  accomplished  the  union  of  the  Godhead 
with  the  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  party  is  princi- 
pally to  be  found  in  the  provinces  of  Godjam  and  Lasta.  The  third  opinion, 
predominating  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and  even  in  Shoa,  is, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  as  man,  and  though  united  to  the  Godhead  from  the 
moment  of  His  conception,  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  human  part  of 
His  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  receive  Him — viz.,  as  a  gift  of  the 
Father — in  order  that  He  might  be  enabled  to  accomplish,  as  man,  the  work 
of  our  redemption  :  whence  they  conclude  that,  because  Jesus  Christ  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  we  receive  Him,  His  unction  is  to  be  called  a  third  birth. 
These  are  the  most  tolerant.  I  have  understood  that,  after  my  departure 
from  Gondar,  some  of  the  most  learned  men  left  off  calling  this  unction  of 
Jesus  Christ  a  birth.  It  appears  that  these  differences  of  opinion  are  founded 
upon  the  diflferent  views  they  have  adopted  of  the  two  natures  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  although,  according  to  the  letter,  they  are  all  Monophysites. 

Whatever  estimate  is  to  be  formed  of  the  dogma  of  tho 
three-fold  birth,  it  has  taken  a  great  hold  of  the  Abyssinian 
people,  and  the  apparent  unity  which  the  coercive  measures 
of  the  present  Abuna  have  effected  is  perhaps  only  super- 
ficial. His  opposition  to  the  favourite  doctrine  exposed 
him  for  years  to  much  personal  danger.  His  house  at  Gondar 
was  pillaged  by  the  mob,  and  he  had  to  fly  into  Tigrc.  On  the 
accession  of  Theodorus,  his  enemies  attempted  to  have  him 
deposed ;  but  he  was  supported  by  the  emperor,  who  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  "  His  Majesty  approved  of  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Abuna,  and  that  in  future  all  who 
adhered  to  the  obnoxious  dogma  of  the  three-fold  birth  should 
bo  taught  obedience  by  tho  giraffe ^^  [or  whip].  This  was 
in  vain  protested  against  by  the  Shoa  clergy.  At  present,  a 
solemn  abjuration  of  the  doctrine  forms  as  regular  a  part 
of  the  Abyssinian  ordination  service  as  the  supremacy  oath 
does  of  the  Anglican.  Mr.  Stern  tells  us  :  ^^  All  being  ranged 
before  the  chair  of  St.  Mark,  each  candidate  solemnly  abjures 
the  old  heresy  of  the  three  births,  and  then,  instead  of  the 
imposition  of  hands,  receives  the  Abuna's  consecrating  breath." 
The  same  traveller,  at  an  interview  he  had  with  the  Abuna, 
saw  priests  in  chains  for  having  clung  to  this  proscribed 
doctrine.  They  were  sentenced  to  several  months'  successive 
fasts,  and  to  fines,  and  were  threatened,  in  case  of  repetition 
of  the  offence,  with  banishment  and  the  amputation  of  a  leg 
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or  an  arm.  Whatever  lessons,  therefore,  the  Abuna  may  have 
learned  in  his  youth  in  the  Church  Missionary  Society^s  Schools 
in  Cairo,  toleration  certainly  has  not  been  included  in  them. 
It  appears  that  the  Metropolitan  cannot  legally  inflict  corporal 
punishment,  but  that  in  matters  of  faith,  and  particularly  on 
questions  relating  to  the  disputed  tenet  of  our  Lord^s  birth, 
the  king  regularly  supports  the  Abuna. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Abyssinian  Church  bears 
decided  witness  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints ;  and  this,  considering  its  total  isolation,  for  above 
a  millennium,  from  all  the  movement  of  the  West,  is  surely  an 
important  fact.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  us  quote  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  -Ethiopian  Liturgy,  taking  the  translation 
of  it  from  Renaudot,  as  rendered  by  a  Protestant  authority. 
One  reads  it  with  a  sense  of  indignation  at  the  want  of  candour 
of  those  who  persist  in  calling  the  invocation  of  saints  ^^  a 
Romish  corruption.'^  The  strangeness  of  many  of  the  names 
shows  the  remoteness  of  the  communion  which  appeals  to  them, 
whilst  their  emphatic  accumulation  evidences  the  fervour  with 
which  Abyssinia  holds  to  this  article  of  the  faith  : — 

0  Lord,  save  thy  people  and  bless  thine  heritage through  the 

prayers  and  supplications  which  shall  be  offered  in  our  behalf  by  the  lady  of 
all,  the  holy  and  pure  Mary,  the  mother  of  God  ;  through  the  prayers  of  the 
glorious  inhabitants  of  heaven,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Kaphael  and  Suriel ;  of  the 
four  incorporeal  animals,  and  the  twenty-four  priests  of  heaven  ;  of  S.  John 
Baptist,  of  our  fathers  the  patriarchs,  apostles,  the  seventy-two  disciples  and 
the  three  children ;  of  S.  Stephen,  the  chief  of  the  deacons,  S.  George, 
S.  Theodorus,  S.  Mercurius,  S.  Menna,  S.  Philotheus,  S.  Basilides,  the  holy 
father  Nob,  and  all  the  martyrs  ;  of  our  great  lord  and  holy  father  Anthony ;  of 
our  holy  fathers  the  three  Macarii,  our  father  Bichoi,  John,  Cyrus,  and  Bar- 
soma ;  of  our  father  Salama,  John  Kemi ;  our  righteous  fitther  Paul ;  and  of 
the  holy  Greek  fathers,  Maximus,  Demetrius,  Moses  the  holy  father,  and  the 
forty  martyrs ;  and  of  our  father  Tecla  Haimanoth  ;  of  our  venerable 
father  N.  our  patriarch,  of  Claudius  our  king  ;  of  all  the  just  and  elect  who 
are  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  of  the  angel  of  this  holy  day. — 
("Brett  on  the  Liturgies,"  p.  65). 

But  as  for  the  devotion  which  exists  in  Abyssinia  towards 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  Protestant  travellers  seem  to  lack  words  by 
which  to  express  their  observations  of  its  intensity.  They  are 
scandalized  at  perceiving  that  beggars  rely  on  an  appeal  for 
charity  in  her  name  being  successful,  or  eUciting  at  least  a 
humble  excuse,  if  not  aLms,  when  similar  entreaties  in  the 
Divine  name  are  not  always  responded  to. 

Mr.  Parkyns  observes  that  "  the  ordinary  cry  of  the  common 
street  beggars  in  Tigre  is  ^  Silla  Izgyheyr !      Silla  Medhainy 
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Allam  !^  (For  the  sake  of  God !  For  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  !) 
while,  if  he  be  very  importunate,  he  will  change  his  usual 
whining  note,  and  add  with  persuasive  emphasis,  ^SillaMariam! 
Silla  Abouna  Tekla  Haimanout ! '  (For  the  sake  of  Mary  !  For 
the  sake  of  St.  Tekla  Haimanout!)/^  According  to  Tellezius 
one  of  the  old  CathoHc  sources  on  Abyssinia  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  quoted  by  Ludolf,  when  the  persecution  was  raging 
against  Catholics  in  those  days,  the  Abyssinian  cry  used  to  be 
for  whoever  was  not  an  enemy  of  Mary  to  take  up  stones  and 
cast  them  at  her  foes.  Their  religion,  heretical  and  schismatical 
as  it  was,  was  so  bound  up  with  this  devotion  that  they  re- 
garded all  who  might  make  them  change  it  as  hostile  to  Mary ; 
a  new  charge  indeed  to  be  urged  against  the  sons  of  Ignatius. 

The  very  name,  "  Slave  of  Mary,^^  occurs  in  Abyssinia  as  a 
personal  designation,*  reminding  us  of  the  "  Servitude  of  Mary,^^ 
which  has  been  regarded  as  an  invention  or  development 
pecuhar  to  the  Koman  CathoHc  Church.  In  short,  we  cannot 
sufficiently  impress  upon  the  reader  that  the  study  of  such  a 
religion  as  that  of  Abyssinia  is  admirably  calculated  to  convince 
people  of  the  ignorance  and  injustice  which  regards  as  novelties 
introduced  by  Italians  in  the  middle  ages,  usages  and  behefs, 
which,  in  the  remotest  times,  separatists  from  the  Cathohc 
Church  took  with  them  into  the  wilderness.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  quite  possible  there  may  be  in  the  Abyssinian  devotions  a 
tone  of  exaggeration  out  of  harmony  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Cathohc  Church,  considering  that  they  are  connected  with  a 
deeply  erroneous  theology  concerning  the  Incarnation,  which 
must  necessarily  colour  their  whole  creed. 

It  is  right  to  observe,  before  quitting  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Abyssinian  Church,  whilst  thus  unequivocally 
invoking  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  also  prays  for  them ;  a  prac- 
tice of  which  primitive  times  also,  and  the  Greek  Church,  afford 
examples.  For  instance,  Ludolf  quotes  the  following,  with  other 
similar  invocations :  "  Kemember,  0  Lord,  the  soul  of  thy 
servant  our  father,  Tekla  Haimanout,  with  his  companions  :'' — 
though  he  is  held  in  as  much  reverence  by  the  Abyssinians,  as 
S.  Francis  of  Assisi  or  S.  Dominic  is  by  the  Cathohc  Church. 
This  fact  bears  much  less  than  would  appear  at  first  sight,  either 
on  their  views  as  to  invocation,  or  as  to  the  state  of  the  departed. 
Little  as  to  the  former,  since  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
caltm  of  saints  being  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
their  daily  life;  and  httle  as  to  the  latter,. because  they  would 
hold  it  as  a  monstrous  notion  that  their  holy  saints  and  princes 

*  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  this  is  also  the  origin  of  the  Irish  and 
Gaelic  name,  Gilmurray — GioUa-Maire — "  Servant  of  ^fi.^y.*' 
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aro  still  expiating  sins  in  purgatory.  They  explain  those 
prayers  by  the  observation  that  we  continually  pray  for  many 
things  we  know  that  God  Almighty  has  already  granted.  Wo 
might  also  add,  that  it  is  quite  conceivable  many  prayers  might 
be  understood  in  a  Catholic  sense,  viz.,  as  supplication  for  tho 
increase  of  the  accidental  glory  of  the  saints,  supposed  of  course 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  beatific  vision.  As  to  purgatory, 
if  Ludolf^s  statements  are  correct,  their  ideas  are  vague,  some 
holding  that  there  are  but  two  places  of  the  departed,  heaven 
and  hell,  others — ^which  is  the  more  common  opinion — that 
there  is  a  third  place,  where  souls  are  detained,  not  enjoying 
the  beatific  vision  before  iiie  resurrection.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  they  offer  mass  for  the  dead,  in  the  case 
of  wealthy  persons,  daily  for  forty  days  after  death ;  for  others, 
five  masses  during  the  same  space  of  time,  on  the  3rd,  7th, 
12th,  30th,  and  40th  days;  and  for  all,  yearly,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  death.* 

The  baptismal  ceremonies  of  the  Abyssinians,  whilst  in  part 
of  a  dubious  character,  abound  in  interesting  traces  of  the 
primitive  ritual.  Before  entering  the  church,  the  51st  Psalm  is 
read,  and  the  catechumen  twice  receives  an  unction.  There  is 
also  an  imposition  of  hands,  and  an  abjuration,  in  which  the 
catechumen  raises  his  right  hand,  turns  to  the  west,  and  abjures 
Satan.  Turning  to  the  east,  he  declares  his  beUef  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  which  the  priest  repeats.  Passages  from  St.  John,  the 
Acts,  and  the  Pauline  epistles  are  read ;  oil  is  poured  crosswise 
into  the  baptismal  water,  the  catechumen  is  then  led  by  tho 
daicon  into  the  pool,  and  is  immersed  by  the  priest ;  the  latter 
using,  according  to  Ludolf,  who  refers  to  Alvarez,  the  regular 
Catholic  form  of  words.  But  he  also  admits  that  Jesuit 
missionaries  stated  there  was  very  considerable  variation  in 
the  words  employed.  Sometimes  it  was,  "  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity;"  sometimes,  "in  the  name 
of  Christ ;  "  or,  "in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  or,  "in  the 
water  of  Jordan."  Or,  "  May  God  baptize  thee !"  or,  "  May 
God  wash  thee  I"  and  the  like.  This  was  the  principal  reason 
for  the  conditional  reiteration  of  baptism,  which  gave  profound 
offence  to  the  Abyssinians.  After  the  immersion,  the  neophyte 
is  received  by  the  sponsors,  i^clad  in  a  white  garment,  and  le^ 
into  the  church.  He  then  receives  the  holy  communion,  after 
which  milk  and  honey  are  given  him.  The  ceremonies  are  closed 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  blessing,  "  Go  in  peace. 


*  Some  ve:iTr  interesting  remarks  bearing  closely  on  the  line  of  argument 
in  the  text,  will  be  found  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review. — See  vol.  h. 
pp.  139—143. 
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sons  of  baptism/^  The  foregoing  is  a  description  of  adult 
baptism,  which,  in  Ludolf^s  time  at  least,  in  consequence  of 
conversions  from  the  surrounding  heathen,  was  not  uiiirequent. 
Infants  are  held  in  the  sponsor^s  arms  and  receive  baptism  by 
sprinkhng  and  ablution  in  the  porch.  Males  used  not  to  be 
baptized  before  the  fortieth  day  after  birth,  females  after  the 
eightieth.  It  was  also,  and  probably  is  still,  the  -Ethiopian 
custom  to  administer  to  infants  at  baptism  a  drop  from  the 
chalice,  in  a  spoon,  together  with  a  particle  of  the  Host. 

We  may  here  notice  a  singular  custom  in  the  Abyssinian 
ritual.  On  the  11th  January  of  the  -^thiopic  year,  answering 
to  the  6th  of  ours,  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  Epiphany, 
which  in  their  calendar  is  called  "  the  Baptism  of  Christ.^^  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  CathoUc  Church  the  gospel 
containing  the  testimony  of  S.  John  is  read  on  the  octave  of 
the  Epiphany ;  and  with  the  Abyssinians,  the  celebration  of  the 
Epiphany  appears  to  be  associated  with,  or  to  mean  the 
commemoration  of,  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  by  S.  John,  in  the 
river  Jordan.  The  eve  of  the  feast  is  observed  by  ecclesiastics 
and  the  devout  as  a  strict  fast ;  in  the  afternoon,  they  receive 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  in  the  evening  a  procession  is 
made  with  the  holy  arks,  or  tabots,  under  canopies,  to  the 
nearest  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which  tents  have  been  erected, 
and  the  whole  population,  old  and  young,  is  assembled.  The 
night  is  spent  in  chanting  hymns  and  psalms ;  and  before  dawn, 
the  people  bathe  in  the  stream,  the  water  of  which  has  been 
previously  blessedly  the  priests.  The  old  Jesuit  writers  stated 
that  this  ceremonial  was  characterized  by  an  utter  disregard  to 
decency,  in  which  one  recent  and  important  authority.  Major 
Harris,  abundantly  confirms  them.  At  the  same  time,  Bruce, 
as  reliable  a  witness  as  the  latter,  denies  these  gross  disorders, 
and  disputes  them  on  antecedent  grounds,  connected  with  the 
customs  of  Abyssinia,  and  also  because  the  Abuna,  bred  up  in 
the  desert  of  S.  Macarius,  could  not  sanction  proceedings  of 
this  kind.  Mr.  Parkyns  does  not  notice  any  such  abuses.  It 
is  very  possible,  in  so  large  a  country  as  Abyssinia,  the  usage 
might  diflTer  in  different  provinces.  Wliat  appears  very  certain 
is,  that  drunkenness  prevails  to  a  disgraceful  extent.  But  the 
reason  for  which  at  present  we  advert  to  the  ceremony  is 
controversial.  They  call  this  festival  temliat,  i.e.,  baptism,  and 
the  old  CathoUc  missionaries  appear  to  have  thought  that  it 
was  regarded  not  as  a  mere  lustration,  but  as  a  repetition  of 
baptism,  properly  so  called.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
this  was  the  case ;  but  the  following  statement  of  Major  Harris, 
however  broadly  expressed,  is  quite  enough  to  show  that  the 
ceremony  has  relations  to  doctrine  of  an  erroneous  kind,  more 
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especially  when  we  place  it  in  connection  with  the  tendencies 
showTi  by  the  Abyssinian  dogma  of  the  third  birth,  in  one  of 
its  forms  : — 

He  who  neglects  to  undeigo  the  annual  purification  enjoined  on  this  day 
by  the  iEthiopic  Church,  is  considered  to  carry  with  him  the  burden  of  every 
sin  committed  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  to  be  surely  visited 
by  sickness  and  misfortune;  whereas  those  who  perform  the  rite  are 
believed  to  have  emerged  thoroughly  cleansed  and  regenerated.  (Harris's 
"  Highlands  of  ^Ethiopia,"  vol.  iiL  p.  200.) 

As  to  the  sacrament  of  penance,  the  views  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church  appear  to  be  vague.  Confession  is  said  not  to  be 
exacted  until  after  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  then  to  be  only 
of  a  genei'al  character,  expressed  by  the  words,  ^^  I  have  sinned, 
I  have  sinned,^^  unless  in  the  case  of  three  greater  crimes, — 
homicide,  adultery,  and  theft ;  with  which  exceptions,  the  early 
Catholic  missionaries  had  great  diflSculty  in  inducing  their 
converts  to  confess  anything,  naming  the  oflTence.  Where 
these  or  other  grievous  sins  have  been  committed,  it  is 
customary,  as  we  have  said,  to  confess  to  the  Abuna  in  person, 
who  assigns  penances  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
offence, — fasting  or  stripes,  the  latter  being  forthwith  adminis- 
tered by  his  attendants.  The  severity  displayed  in  one  instance 
we  have  met  with,  where  a  penitent  who  coirfessed  the  habitual 
commission  of  incest,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  Ufe-long  fast, 
reminds  one  of  the  rigid  satisfaction  demanded  by  the  early 
Church.  The  seal  of  confession  is  not  part  of  the  Abyssinian 
law  of  penance,  according  to  Ludolf,  but  Major  Harris  contra- 
dicts this ;  it  certainly  would  hardly  apply  to  the  loose  method 
we  have  described  in  the  lesser  ofiences,  and  the  greater  seem, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  to  be  confessed  in  public.  We  find,  as  a 
prevaiUng  feature  of  Abyssinian  theology  and  practice,  an 
absence  of  fixity,  which  resembles  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  AngUcanism.  As  to  sacraments  in  general,  according  to 
Ludolf,  they  assign  no  definite  number  to  them,  and  the  same 
writer  states  that  confirmation  and  extreme  unction  are  unknown 
in  the  Abyssinian  Church,  as  to  which  it  seems  certain  that  ho 
must  have  been  misinformed,  since  the  Coptic  Church,  with 
which  the  Abyssinian  is  in  the  closest  connection,  possesses 
those  sacraments.  As  to  marriage,  the  habits  of  the  Abys- 
sinians  are  of  the  most  irregular  kind.  Concubinage,  by  which 
we  mean  so-called  civil  marriages,  not  binding  beyond  the  will 
of  the  parties,  may  be  said  to  be  the  rule,  and  marriages  in  the 
face  01  the  Church  the  exception,  scarce  one  in  a  hundred 
demanding  them.  The  former  are  celebrated  as  regular 
marriages,  with  the  festivities  appointed  by  national  custom. 
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assemblages  of  the  families,  cavalcade  of  bridesmen,  introduc- 
tion of  the  bride  with  tapers,  mutual  declaration  of  marriage, 
and  an  agreement  as  to  the  property  brought  by  each, — the 
husband  promising  a  stipulated  number  of  cows  and  shamas, 
the  father-in-law  usually  bestowing  arms  and  household  furni- 
ture. A  priest  may  or  may  not  be  present  to  give  an  admoni- 
tion, but  the  ceremony  is  not  considered  to  have  any  religious 
character,  and  the  alliance  may  be  dissolved  on  the  shortest 
notice  and  for  the  most  trifling  reasons.  A  second  marriage 
is  then  permitted,  but  in  that  case  the  husband,  whilst  still 
probably  living  in  perfect  friendship  with  the  woman  from  whom 
he  separates,  and  even  maintaining  her  in  a  neighbouring 
house,  no  longer  treats  her  as  his  wife.  It  may  often  happen 
that  these  civU  marriages  end  in  a  lasting  attachment,  and  then 
the  parties  seek  for  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  The  reUgious 
marriage  appears  to  consist  principally  in  the  reception  of  the 
holy  communion,  from  which,  as  Ludolf  was  told,  those  who 
have  more  wives  than  one  are  excluded ;  and  the  tie  thus  made 
is  indissoluble.  We  do  not  find  that  polygamy,  except  in  the 
sense  we  have  explained,  is  prevalent,  unless  in  the  case  of  the 
sovereign,  who  has,  or  at  least  had  in  former  times,  hundreds 
of  concubines.  Probably  the  same  practice  may  prevail  with 
the  great  chiefs.  One  remarkable  rule  obtained  with  the  king 
of  Abyssinia.  He  was  regarded  as  bound  by  the  same  matri- 
monial laws  that  priests  are  subjected  to,  and  could  not  marry 
a  second  wife.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  late  Anglo- Abyssinian 
chief,  Mr.  Bell,  whom  most  recent  travellers  in  the  country 
mention,  the  present  king,  Theodorus,  has  broken  this  rule. 
His  first  wife  having  died,  he  has,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  his 
religion,  married  another  wife,  and  this  step  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Abuna,  who  administered  the  holy  communion  to  the  pair 
shortly  aftei'wards.  The  king  is  said  to  be  using  his  influence 
to  restrain  the  practice  of  concubinage,  and  one  of  the  latest 
travellers  states  that  many  chiefs  have  latterly  followed  the 
royal  example  in  this  respect. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  subject  of  the  rite  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  Abyssinian  Church. 
In  the  first  place  it  may  be  remarked  that  their  public 
worship  means  assisting  at  mass  only.  There  are  no  sermons, 
or  very  rarely,  but  passages  from  the  New  Testament  are  read, 
in  ^thiopic.  The  construction  of  the  churches  is  very  pecu- 
liar, but  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of  describing  it 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  affinity  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church  to  Judaism.  For  the  present  we  have  only  to  state 
that  in  the  Holy  of  HoUes  there  is  a  table,  resting  on  four 
pillars,  and  over  it  the  tabot  or  ark,  to  which  extreme  reverence 
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is  attached^  and  upon  tliis  are  placed  the  paten  and  chalice. 
All  are  allowed  to  partake  of  the  chalice^  and  in  its  adminis- 
tration a  spoon  is  used,  terminating  in  a  cross.  The  wine  used 
by  the  Abyssinian  Church  for  the  altar  is  of  a  sort  that  can 
scarcely  be  called  wine  at  all.  It  is  merely  the  juice  expressed 
from  dried  raisins  that  have  been  steeped  in  water,  and 
appears  not  to  have  undergone  the  process  of  fermentation. 
Indeed,  Bruce  describes  it  as  a  thick  fluid,  more  resembling  mar- 
malade. Others  give  an  opposite  account,  and  say  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  simply  water.  At  any  rate  it  can,  generally 
speaking,  only  be  wine  in  name,  so  that,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
the  question  as  to  the  vahdity  of  their  consecration  is  super- 
fluous. The  eucharistic  bread  is  prepared  with  much  mystery 
by  the  deacons,  in  a  small  building  called  the  Bethlehem, 
adjoining  each  church.  It  is  leavened  (so  Ludolf,  after  Tellezius, 
but  Bruce  says  the  contrary),  except  on  Holy  Thursday,  and 
is  stamped  with  a  S.  Andrew^s  Cross.  The  reception  of  the 
Holy  Communion  is  said  to  be  barbarous  and  disgusting  in  its 
manner.  It  is  part  of  the  Abyssinian  notions  of  high  breeding 
to  eat  in  a  gormandizing  way,  in  large  mouthfuls  and  with 
much  noise ;  and  the  great  men  are  permitted  to  practise  this 
habit,  even  at  the  altar,  in  a  way  which  is  not  only  shocking  but 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  that  belief  in  the  Real  Presence  which 
the  Abyssinian  formularies  certainly  inculcate.  We  do  not, 
however,  suppose  that  these  poor  people  intend  any  irreverence. 
Communicants  are  very  few  in  number,  chiefly  children,  eccle- 
siastics, and  married  people  who  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Church  for  their  union,  and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  form  very 
far  the  minority  of  those  regarded  as  Uving  in  matrimony. 
Gifts  are  offered  by  some  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
such  as  bread,  oil,  first-fruits,  and  tithes.  In  large  churches, 
and  on  high  festivals,  four  or  five  ecclesiastics  are  required,  a 
priest,  "  sub-priest,^^  deacon,  and  sub-deacon.  The  ceremonial 
is  described  as  abounding  in  that  clash  and  clang  of  rude 
instruments  which  might  be  expected  among  semi-civilized 
people  like  the  Abyssinians. 

The  -Ethiopian  liturgy,  or  canon  of  the  mass,  though  bearing 
a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  S.  Basil  (used  in  the 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria),  is  on  the  whole  a  distinct  com- 
position. It  begins  with  some  prayers  addressed  through  the 
mediation  of  the  saints,  in  particular  the  evangehsts,  apostles, 
the  500  brethren,  and  318  orthodox,  that  is,  the  fathers  of  the 
council  of  Nice.  This  passage  bears  a  great  affinity  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Roman  canon  of  the  mass.  Then  there  are 
prayers  for  the  patriarch,  the  celebrant,  the  king,  and  all  in 
necessity ;  for  the  departed  in  the  faith,  for  those  who  take  care 
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of  the  incense,  the  oblations,  the  sacred  veils,  books,  and 
vessels.  Other  prayers  follow  through  the  mediation  of  saints, 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  and  some  versicles  and  responses 
of  a  sublime.  Oriental  character.  The  prayer  of  consecration 
we  transcribe  as  follows  ; — 

[Here  the  priest  shall  lay  his  hands  upon  the  censery  and  then  extend  them 
over  the  oblation.] 

People. — ^According  to  Thy  mercy,  O  God,  and  not  according  to  our 
iniquities.    [And  this  is  said  thrice.] 

Priest. — He  extended  His  hands  at  His  passion  ;  He  suflfered,  that  He  might 
release  those  from  sufferings  who  tnist  in  Thee  ;  of  His  own  free  will  He 
delivered  Himself  up  to  suffer  that  He  might  destroy  death,  break  the  bonds 
of  Satan,  and  trample  upon  hell ;  that  He  might  establish  His  testament,  and 
manifest  His  resurrection.  In  the  same  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed  He 
took  bread  into  His  holy,  blessed,  and  immaculate  hands  ;  He  looked  up  to 
heaven,  to  Thee  His  Father  ;  He  gave  thanks,  He  blessed.  He  sanctified  it,  and 
gave  it  to  His  disciples,  saying,  Take,  eat  ye  all  of  this  ;  this  bread  is  my 
Body,  which  is  broken  for  you  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Anien. 

People. — Amen,  Amen,  Amen.  We  believe  and  are  certain;  we  praise 
thee,  0  Lord  our  God  ;  this  is  truly  Thy  Body,  and  so  we  believe. 

Priest. — Likewise  also  He  blessed  and  sanctified  the  cup  of  thanksgiving, 
and  said  to  them.  Take,  drink  ye  all  of  this  ;  this  is  the  cup  of  my  Blood, 
which  shall  be  shed  for  you,  for  the  redemption  of  many.  Amen. 

People. — Amen.    This  is  truly  Thy  Blood,  and  we  believe  it. 

Priest. — And  as  often  as  ye  do  this,  ye  shall  do  it  in  remembrance  of  Me. 

People. — ^We  show  forth  Thy  death,  0  Lord  ;  we  believe  Thy  holy  resur- 
rection. Thy  ascension,  and  second  coming ;  we  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord  our 
God ;  we  believe  this  to  be  true. 

Prayers  follow  at  the  breaking  of  the  Host ;  then  there  is 
an  absolution,  commencing  with  a  reference  to  the  promise 
made  to  S.  Peter  concerning  the  rock,  and  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  After  this  communion  is  received  as 
follows : — 

Priest. — The  holy,  precious,  living,  and  true  Body  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  given  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life  to  all 
who  receive  it  with  faith.  Amen.  The  holy,  precious,  life-giving,  and 
true  Blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  given  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  to  eternal  life  to  all  who  receive  it  with  faith.  Amen. 
This  is,  in  truth,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Emmanuel  Amen.  I  believe,  I 
believe,  I  believe,  from  this  time  forth,  now,  and  for  evermore.  Amen.  This  is 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  He  received 
of  the  Lady  of  us  all,  the  holy  and  pure  Virgin  Mary,  and  made  it  one 
with  His  Divinity,  without  any  commixture  or  confrision,  any  division  or 
alteration  of  the  Divinity.  He  witnessed  a  good  confession  in  the  days  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  of  His  own  free  will  delivered  Himself  up  for  us  upon 
the  wood  of  the  holy  Cross.  Ameiu    I  believe,  I  believe,  I  believe,  that  thw 
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Divinity  was  not  separated  from  His  humanity  ;  no,  not  for  an  hour,  or  so 
much  as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  :  He  delivered  Himself  up  for  us,  and  pur- 
chased salvation,  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  life,  for  all  who  receive  Him 
by  faith.  Amen.  I  believe,  I  believe,  I  believe,  from  this  time  forth,  now 
and  for  evermore.  Amen. 

In  communicating  the  people,  the  priest  says,  ^^  This  is  the 
bread  of  life,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  the  truly  precious 
body  of  Emmanuel  our  God.*'  And  similarly  with  the  chalice : 
"  This  is  the  cup  of  Ufe,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ.'* 

Previous  to  the  reception,  the  sub-deacon  pours  water  into 
the  hands  of  the  communicant,  with  which  he  washes  his  mouth, 
and  then  receives.  Censers  are  meanwhile  waving  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  where,  at  this  part  of  the  service  (according  to  Mr. 
Stern),  the  priests  wash  their  hands.  He  says  also  that  the 
heads  and  garments  of  the  communicants  are  sprinkled,  whilst 
the  priest  utters  these  words  : — 

If  you  think  that  I  have  now  cleansed  your  garments  and  purified  your 
bodies,  and  yet  continue  to  cherish  hatred  and  malice  in  your  heart,  I  tell  you 
that  the  body  of  Christ  will  prove  to  be  a  burning  fire  to  consume  you,  and 
His  blood  a  bottomless  sea  to  drown  you  ! 

We  do  not  find  these  words  in  the  -Ethiopian  Liturgy,  but 
they  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  passage  which  occurs  in  this 
part  of  the  Mass  in  one  of  the  Coptic  Liturgies,  where  the 
celebrant,  turning  to  the  people  with  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
says : — 

Behold  the  bread  of  the  saints  !  Let  hun  who  is  free  from  sin  approach. 
But  let  him  who  is  stained  with  sin  retire,  lest  God  strike  him  with  his 
lightning  ;  for  me,  I  wash  my  hands  of  his  sin.* 

Before  quitting  the  church,  each  communicant,  to  prevent 
desecration,  drinks  a  cup  of  water.  (This  resembles  a  custom 
we  have  witnessed  in  Catholic  churches  in  Bavaria,  where  the 
communicant,  immediately  after  he  has  received,  drinks  a  small 
quantity  of  wine,  as  he  kneels  at  the  rails.)  During  the  day 
they  abstain  from  expectorating. 

We  suppose  no  unprejudiced  person  could  question  the  propo- 
sition that  this  ritual,  simply  understood,  conveys  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  If  that  doctrine  is  not  held  by  the 
Abyssinian  Church,  words  are  used  on  the  most  solemn  occa- 
sions which  are  only  calculated  to  mislead,  supposing  them  to 
be  taken  in  their  plain  and  natural  sense.  There  appears, 
however,  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject.     Ludolf,  from 

♦  See  Dublin  Review  for  June,  1850,  art,  "  The  Coptic  Church." 
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the  information  of  his  friend,  Abba  Gregorius,  disputes  their 
behef  on  this  head.  The  latter  seems,  when  his  attention  was 
invited  to  the  words  of  the  Liturgy,  to  have  talked  like  an 
Anglican,  to  have  said  it  was  a  mystery,  to  have  admitted  a 
Real  Presence,  but  to  have  denied  transubstantiation.  This  is 
,  certainly  not  conclusive,  when  we  recollect  how  close  to  Pro- 
testantism so  high  a  dignitary  as  the  Abuna  in  the  present  day 
can  be,  who  did  not  learn  his  views  in  Ethiopia.  According  to 
Mr.  Parkyns,  '^  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  Abyssinians  beUeve  in 
the  transubstantiation  of  sacraruental  bread  and  wine,  and  assert 
that  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  partaken  of 
by  the  faithful,  but  that  an  angel  takes  them  away  from  an 
imbeliever,  and  restores  the  bread  and  wine,  in  his  hands,  to 
their  natural  state,  such  as  they  were  previous  to  the  benediction.^' 
With  this  Mr.  Stern's  view  nearly  agrees.  He  relates,  how- 
ever, a  legend  from  the  Abyssinian  authorized  treatise,  called 
Haimanout  My  steer ,  or  ^^  Mysteries  of  the  Faith,"  which  could 
have  been  foimd  in  no  country  except  one  where  transubstantia- 
tion was  a  prevaihng  belief,  and  with  which,  in  some  form  or 
other,  all  are  familiar  in  Catholic  books  of  pious  reading  on  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.  There  was  a  monk  who  doubted  of  transub- 
stantiation, or,  as  Mr.  Stern  calls  it,  ^'the  material  presence.'' 
Two  of  his  brethren  retired  to  a  holy  desert  to  pray  for  him, 
after  obtaining  a  delay  of  punishment  for  a  week.  "  On  the 
day  of  their  return,  whilst  they  were  devoutly  performing  mass 
in  the  convent  church,  behold  the  bread,  in  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion, suddenly  changed  into  a  beautiful  infant,  which  a  radiant 
and  resplendent  angel,  bearing  the  sword  of  divine  justice, 
sacrificed  and  carried  up  to  heaven.  The  heretical  monk  who 
saw  the  miracle  became  henceforth  a  most  zealous  and  devout 
advocate  of  transubstantiation."  Mr.  Stem  adds,  "  the  erudite 
reject  the  legend,  and  in  their  sentiments  approximate  to  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiation."  "VVTiether  this  be  the 
case  or  not,  the  evidence  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  -Ethiopian 
Church  as  to  its  primitive  doctrine  on  this  head,  and  of  such  a 
legend  as  the  foregoing,  in  a  symbolical  work,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  doctrine  was  understood,  is  quite  enough  to  afford 
an  important  testimony  in  favour  of  the  CathoUc  belief. 

We  proceed  to  consider  a  particular  characteristic  of  the 
Abyssinian  schism,  which,  however  it  has  been  attempted  to 
explain  it  away  in  certain  details,  is  far  too  decided  not  to  be 
regarded  a.s  one  of  its  most  striking  features.  This  is  its 
approximation  in  various  points  to  Judaism.  Take  first  the 
material  arrangement  of  their  churches.  These  buildings  are 
of  a  barbarous  appearance,  circular  in  form,  with  a  conical 
thatch  surmounted  by  an  iron  cross  and  adorned  with  ostrich 
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eggs.  On  entering^  it  is  observed  that  just  as  the  Jewish  temple 
was  divided  into  three  compartments — the  court  of  the  people, 
the  court  of  the  priests,  and  the  Holy  of  HoHes, — so  an 
Abyssinian  church  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  called 
Kene  Mdhelet,  running  all  round  the  building,  is  divided  from 
the  second  by  a  circular  wall,  concentric  with  the  outer  one. 
Beyond  this  wall  the  laity  may  not  pass,  except  to  receive  holy 
communion.  All  entrance  into  the  church  is  denied  to  pagans. 
The  exterior  face  of  this  wall  of  separation  is  adorned  with 
paintings  of  the  saints,  S.  Michael,  S.  George,  the  B.  Virgin, 
&c.,  with  other  rehgious  emblems,  the  rudeness  of  all  which  pro- 
vokes the  sneer  of  the  Protestant  traveller.  In  the  second 
compartment,  called  Malcdas,  appropriated  to  priests,  the  reh- 
gious services  take  place.  Here  are  suspended  in  cotton  bags 
round  the  walls  the  bones  of  deceased  worthies,  until  they  can  be 
transported  by  the  nearest  relative  to  the  sacred  shrine  of  Debra 
Libanos,  where  are  entombed  the  rehcs  of  Tekla  Haimanout. 
The  third  compartment  is  the  Holy  of  Holies,  or  Keda$  Kcdisen. 
Into  this.  Major  Harris  says  that  only  the  Alaka  is  admitted. 
We  presume  he  means  that  no  layman  but  the  Alaka  can  be 
admitted.  Behind  the  veil  of  this  division  the  consecration  of 
the  elements  takes  place,  the  vessels  of  the  altar  are  deposited, 
and  the  tabot,  or  ark,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is 
placed  under  a  silken  canopy.  This  ark,  which  is  not  Uke  our 
tabernacles,  corresponds  to  the  Jewish  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
is  an  object  of  the  profoundest. veneration.  It  is  a  wooden  box, 
the  size,  form,  and  material  of  which  are  exactly  prescribed  by 
the  canons  of  the  Abyssinian  Church.  It  must  be  2^  feet  long 
by  1  foot  broad,  and  4  inches  deep,  having  a  large  cross  in  the 
middle,  and  twelve  smaller  ones,  to  represent  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  It  is  anointed  and  christened  by  the  Abuna  in  the 
name  of  some  saint  or  angel,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  scroll  on 
which  is  written  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church. 
According  to  Major  Harris,  they  make  vows  and  oblations  to 
the  taboty  each  individual  selecting  one  for  his  special  venera- 
tion. All  prostrate  themselves  as  it  is  carried  in  procession, 
and  when  it  is  replaced  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  the  priests  loudly 
exclaim,  '^  The  temple  of  the  Eternal  God  I "  Here  there  is 
evidently  a  superstition  based  on  Judaism.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  all.  The  various  disqualifications  of  the  Levitical  code 
forbid  entrance  into  the  church.  If  a  man  has  entered  a  room 
where  a  child  has  been  recently  bom,  he  is  unclean.  The  same 
is  the  case  if  he  has  touched  polluted  garments,  and  many 
similar  prohibitions  exist,  which  require  purification.  Circum- 
cision is  universally  practised.  Abstinence  also  from  the  kinds 
of  meat  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  law  is  a  rule  among  Abyssi- 
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nians.  Thus  they  refuse  to  eat  animals  which  chew  the  cud  but 
do  not  divide  the  hoof,  and  abstain  fix)m  swine^s  flesh,  and  from 
the  sinew  which  shrank  (Gen.  xxxii.  35).  Indeed  this  scrupulo- 
sity is  carried  by  some  beyond  the  Jewish  law.  There  are 
particular  families  in  Abyssinia  who  will  not  eat  of  certain  clean 
animals,  or  of  certain  parts  of  any  animal — for  instance,  the 
tongue  or  the  heart — ^because  some  ancestor  of  theirs  had  made 
a  vow  on  the  subject ;  and  all  animals  killed  for  food  must  be 
killed  in  a  particular  time,  jvith  the  head  turned  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  the  invocation  of  the  B.  Trinity  used  when  the 
knife  is  passed  across  the  throat.  To  these  points  of  resem- 
blance may  be  added,  besides  some  instances  already  mentioned 
(as  the  existence  of  the  class  of  dehterahs,  or  scribes,  and  the 
permission  of  polygamy),  the  practice  of  dancing  in  their 
religious  ceremonies,  which,  though  not  absolutely  unknown  in 
the  Catholic  Church  (it  occurs,  we  believe,  in  some  functions  in 
Spanish  churches),  is  so  common  in  Abyssinia  as  that  Major 
Harris  styles  it  the  chief  point  of  their  worship.  We  see  in  it 
a  trace  of  the  dancing  of  David  before  the  ark ;  but,  as  may 
be  supposed,  it  has  degenerated  into  something  very  wild  and 
uncouth.  Abstinence  from  servile  labour  on  Saturdays  is 
another  trace  of  Judaism.  Among  their  civil  usages  we  find 
one  that  bears  a  great  aflSnity  to  the  Jewish  law  concerning 
cities  of  refuge.  Asylum  is  permitted  to  homicides  in  churches, 
which  of  course  might  be  illustrated  from  medisBval  times  in 
Europe.  But  the  fugitive  is  permitted  to  retreat  into  another 
province,  and  boundaries  are  fixed  beyond  which  the  pursuer 
may  not  go — the  Taccazy  between  Tigr^  and  Amhara,  and  the 
Abai  between  Shoa  and  Gojam.  Certain  towns  are  also  named 
where  the  criminal  will  be  safe,  as  Axum,  Waldubbe,  Gundi- 
gundi,  Debra  Damo,  Debra  Abai.  In  the  principal  Abyssinian 
law-book,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the  Jewish  T^a* 
talionis,  ^^an  eye  for  an  eye,^^  &c.,  is  enacted,  but  whether  it  is 
enforced  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

It  is  true  that  the  Abyssinians  themselves  have  denied,  as  to 
some  of  these  usages,  that  they  are  practised  in  a  Jewish  sense. 
Thus  the  confession  of  Claudius  (one  of  their  kings  at  the 
time  of  the  Portuguese  connection  with  Abyssinia)  attributes 
the  Abyssinian  circumcision  to  merely  human  reasons ;  and  the 
Abba  Gregorius  denied  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy,  except 
that  it  was  unpunished  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  compared 
the  abstinence  of  his  countrymen  from  swine^s  flesh  to  that  of 
Europeans  from  horse-flesh.  But  making  all  allowance  for 
these  excuses,  the  fact  is  evident  that  there  reigns  throughout 
the  Abyssinian  religion  a  general  and  unmistakable  resem- 
blance to  Judaism. 
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The  Abyssinian  calendar  would  form  a  curious  study  of  itself. 
Wo  can  only  here  indicate  some  of  the  more  characteristic 
features.  We  find  in  it  also  traces  of  the  Judaizing  spirit.  On 
the  28th  day  of  every  month  are  commemorated  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and  others  of  the  holy  men  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  also  their  feast-days,  as  Enoch,  Job,  Samuel, 
Elias,  Jeremias,  &c.,  &c.  A  great  devotion  is  evinced  to  S. 
Michael,  who  is  honoured  on  the  12th  day  of  every  month. 
This  repetition  is  frequent  in  the  calendar.  The  nativity  of 
our  Lord  is  assigned  to  the  29th  day  of  every  month.  "  The 
conception  of  S.  Mary^^  belongs  to  the  16th  December,  answering 
to  the  12  th  in  the  Julian  calendar ;  the  circumcision  of  Christ 
to  January  6th  (1st) ;  but  their  year  commences  with  Sep- 
tember. '^Birthday  of  Our  Lady  Mary,*^  September  10th. 
*'  Mary  the  Holy  Virgin ''  occurs  in  some  day  of  every  month, 
usually  the  21st.  '^The  death  of  Our  Lady  Mary^'  is  cele- 
brated on  the  21st  January  (16th).  *^The  ascension  of  the 
body  of  the  Holy  Virgin,"  on  the  16th  August  (9th  August). 
"  Peter  the  Apostle,''  on  August  7th  (July  31st).  ^^  Peter  and 
Paul,"  on  July  5th  (June  29th),  and  again  on  the  14th  of  the 
same  month.  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  as  may  be  supposed, 
often  occur,  and  crowds  of  other  Alexandrian,  Greek,  or 
-Ethiopian  saints,  whose  names  have  never  reached  the  West. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Western  name  hardly  ever  appears.  We 
notice  the  name  of  "  Liberius,  Patriarch  of  Rome,"  on  October 
9th.  The  318  bishops  of  Nice,  the  200  bishops  of  Ephesus, 
the  150  bishops  of  Constantinople,  are  collectively  honoured, 
each  on  days  appropriated  to  those  respective  councfls.  One  of 
the  greatest  Abyssinian  festivals  is  that  of  Epiphany,  which  we 
have  already  described.  Among  the  others  which  are  observed 
with  the  greatest  devotion  is  the  day  which  follows  it,  January 
12th  (7th),  when  they  commemorate  the  nuptials  of  Cana  in 
Gahlee,  and  also  honour  S.  Michael  the  Archangel.  ^^The 
Feast  of  the  Glorious  Cross "  (called  Mascal)  is  the  one  cele- 
brated with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  on  it  the  custom  prevails  of 
hghting  gi'eat  fires,  hke  the  old  Western  practice  on  Mid- 
summer-eve. It  is  painful  to  add,  that  in  connection  with  this 
festival  we  have  once  more  to  remark  a  very  decided  instance 
of  the  Judaizing  character  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  if  it  is  not 
i-ather  a  remnant  of  paganism.  Oxen  are  led  three  times  round  the 
bonfires,  slaughtered,  and  left  as  a  prey  to  the  wild  animals.  It  is 
also  common  for  individuals  to  make  vows  to  slaughter  on  the 
anniversary  of  their  patron  saints  a  bullock,  a  sheep,  or  the  like, 
in  order  to  conciliate  his  favours  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Families  as  well  as  individuals  have  their  patron  saints,  whose 
anniversary  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  the  family 
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jubilee.  The  most  favourite  patrons  are  St.  Michael,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  John  the  Baptist ;  and  among  the  Abyssinian 
saints  Tekla  Haimanout,  and  Gabra  Menfos  Kouddos.  (The 
latter  name  signifies  ^'  Slave  of  the  Holy  Spirit,^')  Major  Harris 
says,  '^  S.  Michael  and  the  Holy  Virgin  are  here  venerated  as 
in  no  other  country  in  the  world — the  former  as  the  martial  leader 
of  all  the  choirs  of  angels,  the  latter  as  chief  of  all  saints  and 
queen  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  both  are  considered  as  the  great 
intercessors  for  mankind  ^^  (vol.  iii.  p.  151). 

The  fasts  in  the  Abyssinian  Church  are  very  numerous  and 
very  severe.  Their  Lent  lasts  fifty-five  days;  their  Advent 
fast  the  last  ten  days  of  October  and  the  whole  of  November ; 
"  the  fast  of  the  Apostles,^^  from  ten  to  forty  days ;  ^^  the  fast 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,^^  sixteen  days  ;  '^  the  fast  of  Jonas,''  three 
days;  besides  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  They  require 
altogether  nearly  two  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  fasting 
throughout  the  year,  and  it  appears  that  they  are  pretty  faith- 
fully observed.  Their  custom  does  not  permit  eating  on  fast- 
days  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days in  the  long  fasts,  and  their  diet  is  unpalatable,  consisting  of 
dried  peas  or  spinach,  with  a  vegetable  oil  of  disagreeable  taste. 
They  have  a  very  singular  rule  for  determining  the  time  of  day 
when  they  may  eat  in  ordinary  fasting-time.  It  is  regulated  by 
the  length  of  a  man's  shadow,  measured  by  his  own  feet. 
Thus,  in  Advent,  during  each  day,  a  man  does  not  eat  until 
his  shadow  measures  nme  and  a  half  feet.  During  Good 
Friday  and  Holy  Saturday,  the  priests  and  rigidly  devout  eat 
nothing  whatever,  but  fast  absolutely  for  forty-eight  hours. 
As  to  the  Lent  fast,  we  have  again  to  notice  a  Jewish  practice. 
They  scrupulously  cleanse  and  polish  all  the  culinary  utensils, 
that  no  particle  of  meat  or  proliibitcd  food  may  remain  upon 
them. 

It  may  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding 
the  many  highly  interesting  points  of  contact  between  it  and 
Catholicism,  the  Abyssinian  schism  presents,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  aspect  of  a  connipt  Church.  The  phrase  is  applied 
falsely  by  Protestants  to  the  Catholic  Church,  with  her  majestic 
organization,  her  firm  and  complete  possession  of  truth,  losing 
nothing,  adding  nothing,  but  handing  down  from  age  to  age 
all  she  has  received,  fortified,  as  may  be  needed,  against  the  ever- 
varied  assaults  of  heresy,  and  only  more  fully  and  harmoniously 
exhibited  as  time  proceeds.  But  in  Abyssinia,  whilst,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  certain  great  truths  and  salutary  practices 
have  been  retained,  some  have  been  placed  in  extravagant  and 
disproportionate  prominence,  others  have  been  lost  or  are 
denied,  a  whole  brood  of  dubious  or  un-Christian  practices  have 
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been  adopted  fi'om  Judaism,  and  doctrine  has  pullulated  with  a 
sort  of  veimiculate  growth  into  strange  forms.  Side  by  side 
with  a  cruel  rigorism  in  some  things,  we  observe  elsewhere  a 
licence  which  the  pure  morality  of  the  Catholic  Church  would 
not  tolerate  for  an  instant. 

Hence,  we  are  not  surprised  that  in  the  Abyssinian  as  in  the 
Greek  schism  there  exists  a  bitter  hostiUty  to  the  Cathohc 
Church,  that  all  the  influence  of  the  Abuna  is  exerted  to  keep 
Cathohc  missionaries  out  of  the  country,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  favours  and  encourages  the  settlement  of  Protestants. 
We  may  be  certain  that  his  instinct  does  not  deceive  him,  and 
that  let  the  saint-worship  of  the  Abyssinians  be  as  unbounded 
as  they  please,  the  law  laid  down  by  De  Maistre  will  be  strictly 
verified — Toute  eglwe  schi^matique  est  Protestante.  It  is  very 
certain,  however,  that  there  are  also  many  in  Abyssinia  who 
desire  to  be  united  with  the  Holy  See.  For  a  short  time,  the 
efforts  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  seventeenth  century 
obtained  a  pubhc  reconciliation  by  the  royal  authority ;  and 
although  this  was  swept -away  by  lamentable  convulsions,  the 
seed  has  never  been  lost.  It  may  here  be  interesting  to  place 
before  the  reader  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Abyssinian 
schismatics  endeavour  to  justify  their  estrangement  from  the 
Holy  See.  The  following  abstract  of  them  is  supphed  in  the 
letter  already  quoted  from  a  native  Abyssinian  UathoUc.  He 
says : — 

Aiuong  the  other  objections  commonly  alleged  by  the  schismatical 
writers  in  their  ecclesiastical  history,  and  of  which  they  offer  solutions,  are 
the  following,  literally  quoted.  Whether  the  Roman  Church,  the  see  of  Peter, 
is  greater  than  other  churches,  from  the  fact  that  Christ  said  to  him,  "Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  buDd  my  Church  ?"  Again,  whether  Christ 
put  forth  these  words  because  of  the  Roman  Church  alone,  or  rather  because 
of  the  universal  Church,  which  is  from  the  beginning  imto  the  end,  one  and 
not  manifold  ?  They  reply.  We  know  not  how  one  is  greater  than  another, 
one  inferior  and  another  superior.  For  it  is  not  after  the  manner  of  the 
synagogue  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  greater  than  other  synagogues,  in  which 
they  neither  sacrificed  nor  adored  ;  it  is  not  so,  but  as  Christ  is  one,  so  the 
Church  is  one,  which  He  gained  by  His  blood.  Wherefore  the  fathers  of  the 
second  oecumenical  coimcil  taught  in  these  words  :  We  believe  in  one  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, — be  it  observedj  they  did  not  say  in  two,  but 
in  one.  Accordingly,  if  it  is  tnie  that  the  Roman  is  greater  than  other 
churches,  we  ought  to  say,  we  believe  in  greater  and  lesser  churches.  God 
forbid.  As  you  divide  Christ  into  two  natures,  do  you  so  divide  His  Church  ? 
CTuist  is  one,  and  the  CTiurch  is  one,  and  we  believe  in  one.* 

*  Schismatici  scriptores  in  eorum  historia  ecclesiastic^,  inter  cseteras  objec- 
tiones  quas  passim  anerre  sclent,  atque  ab  ipsis  solvi,  ad  litteram  sic  habent. 
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As  if  the  body  did  not  derive  unity  from  the  head^  or  as  if 
the  removal  of  the  head  would  not  at  once  destroy  miity  in  the 
whole  body,  and  disintegrate  all  its  elements.  It  is  noticeable 
also  how  their  deep-rooted  heresy  about  the  divine  and  humau 
natures  appears  where  you  would  scarcely  expect  it — in  a  dispute 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  Chair  of  Peter.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
very  curious  that  one  of  the  Abyssinian  church  books,  called 
"  The  Court  of  Emperors  '^  [so  styled  by  our  native  authority 
above  mentioned,  who  means,  we  presume,  the  Fathe  Negesf, 
^'  The  King's  Court,  or  Book  of  Laws,^'  in  KrapPs  catalogue  of 
Abyssinian  hterature] ,  ascribed  to  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  said  to  have  been  given  by  them  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantino, contains  testimony  of  the  strongest  kind  to  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Holy  See,  declaring  the  necessity  of  four  patriarchs 
from  the  analogy  of  the  four  Grospels,  the  four  rivers  of  Para- 
dise, the  four  seasons,  winds  and  elements,  and  that  the  head 
and  judge  among  those  four  patriarchs  is  the  bishop  of  the 
Roman  See,  even  as  Peter,  to  whom  was  given  power  over  all 
the  princes  and  congregations  of  Christians.  We  do  not  refer 
to  this  by  way  of  laying  stress  on  the  passage  in  itself,  because 
the  name  "  patriarch  "  shows  that  it  must  be  taken  from  the 
apocryphal  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  But  it  is  singular 
that  it  should  occur  in  a  book  held  in  veneration  by  the 
Abyssinians,  as  the  writer  states,  beyond  any  other  book,  perhaps 
not  excepting,  so  to  speak,  the  Gospel  itself.  He  exclaims, 
humorously,  ^*  Woo  to  him  that  contradicts  it !  They  would 
flay  him  alive  like  S.  Bartholomew. '^  "NVTien  this  passage  is 
cited  against  the  Abyssinian  divines,  they  say,  "We  have  been 
long  separated,  and  custom  has  the  force  of  law.^^  When  one 
goes  on  to  question  them,  he  says  that  they  play  with  words, 
and  talk  irrelevantlv,  canunt  extra  chorum,  A  Cathohc  mis- 
sionary,  the  Eev.  F.  Leon   des  Avanchers,  writes,  in  1850, 


ITtmm  major  sit  ecclesia  Romana,  Petri  sedes,  aliis  ecclesiis,  ex  eo  quod 
Christus  ei  dixerit,  Tu  es  Petnis,  et  supra  hanc  petram  ledificabo  ecclesiam 
mcam  ?  Rarsus,  num  Christus  protulit  luec  verba  propter  solam  ecclesiam 
Koinanam,  an  vero  propter  uiiiversam  ecclesiam,  quae  est  a  fine  usque  ad 
fiuem,  una  et  uou  multiplex  ?  Respondent,  Nesciinus  quomodo  una  major 
»{t  altera,  una  inferior  et  altera  superior.  Non  est  enim  quemadmodom 
synagoj^a  Jerusalem,  quoe  fuit  major  aliis  syna^ogis,  in  quibus  nee  saciifi- 
cabant  nee  adorabant,  non  est  sic,  sed  sicut  unus  est  Christus,  ita  ecdesia 
una,  qnam  acquisivit  suo  san^ine.  Propterea  patres  secundi  concilii 
(icmncnici  docuerunt  his  verbis : — Credimus  in  unam  sanctam  ecclesiam 
catholicam  et  a^wstolicam,-  uotandum,  non  dixere  in  duas  sed  in  unam. 
Itnque,  si  venuu  est  Romanam  esse  majorem  aliis,  nos  dicere  debemus,  cre- 
dinms  in  majores  et  minores  ecclesias.  Absit.  Num  sicut  Christum  in  duaa 
natuRis  dividitis,  ita  ecclesiam  ejus  ?  Unus  est  Christus,  et  una  ecclesia,  et 
nos  credimus  in  unam. 
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Although  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia  profess  the  error  of 
Dioscorus,  ....  a  great  number  of  them  live  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  matter,  and  think  that  their  bishop,  or  the  Abuna, 
sent  to  them  by  the  schismatic  patriarch  of  Cairo,  is  in  com- 
munication with  the  pope."  * 

In  fact,  the  extreme  impatience  shown  by  the  Abuna  of  the 
action  of  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  country,  their  recent  ex- 
pulsion, and  the  severe  persecution  sustained  by  those  who 
hold  to  them,  clearly  show  that  a  powerful  movement  exists  in 
that  direction.  We  find  that,  in  1849,  while  Mgr.  de  Jacobis 
received  episcopal  consecration  as  bishop  of  Nilopolis,  and  by 
an  extraordinary  exception  passed  over  from  the  Latin  to  the 
Ethiopian,  Monsignor  Massaia,  V.A.  of  the  Grallas,  ordained 
at  the  same  time  twenty-five  native  priests.  About  the  same 
time,  Teclafa,  the  superior  of  one  thousand  monks,  was  con- 
verted, with  his  whole  monastery,  to'  the  Cathohc  Church,  and 
afterwards  formed  three  congregations  in  the  true  fold.  Some 
years  previously,  in  1842,  Krapf,  the  Protestant  missionary, 
speaks  of  Ubie,  the  chief  of  Tigre,  as  "  working  so  strenuously 
in  the  interests  of  Rome,  that  the  Abuna  could  not  prevail 
upon  the  prince  to  cherish  the  Abyssinian  Church  to  which  he 
belonged."  For  the  moment,  no  doubt,  the  prospects  of 
CathoUcism  in  this  country  are  under  a  cloud,  in  spite  of  the 
truly  apostolic  labours  and  sufierings  of  the  excellent  Mgr.  de 
Jacobis,  to  whose  virtues  the  Protestant  traveller  Parkyns 
renders  a  generous  tribute.  The  strong  and  newly  constituted 
ruler  of  Abyssinia  backs  the  Abuna  in  his  hostility  to  the 
Cathohc  faith,  and  as  the  good  Abyssinian  priest,  to  whom  we 
have  been  indebted  for  so  much  curious  information,  writes  (on 
Oct.  8th,  1 853),  "  they  are  both  of  the  same  lump  {della  stessa 
fanna)  and  purpose,  the  one  in  rehgion,  and  the  other  in 
government,  to  have  the  world  suh  ditione  una.  But  let  us  hope 
after  the  tempest  will  succeed  a  calm."  In  this  aspiration  we 
heartily  unite ;  and,  improbable  as  it  is  that  these  words  will 
ever  make  their  way  to  those  distant  regions,  we  should  be 
glad  to  imagine  that  the  Abyssinian  CathoUcs,  pining  in  dun- 
geons under  a  rude  tyranny,  yet  preserving  the  flame  of  pure 
rehgion  burning  in  their  bosoms,  could  know  that  they  have 
the  deep  sympathy  and  fervent  prayers  of  many  widely  removed 
from  them  in  blood  and  in  all  earthly  associations,  yet  indis- 
solubly  one  with  them  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  the  communion 
of  His  vicar  upon  earth. 


*  "  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  vol.  xiv.  p.  370.  For  many 
interesting  details  relating  to  Catholic  missions  in  Abyssmia,  see  Marshall's 
"  Christian  Missions,"  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii. 
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Art.  III.— intrinsic  END  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Du  SpirUuel  et  du  Temporel  dans  VEglise.    Lettre  de  Monseigneur  [Parisis] 
I'Eveque  d* Arras  a  Son  Excellence  M.  Thouvenel.    Paris,  1860. 

''  \  RECIPROCAL  benefit/'  says  M.  Thouvenel,  as  quoted  in 
Jljl.  this  most  telling  little  work — ^^  a  reciprocal  benefit  has 
irrevocably  accrued  to  modem  societies  in  the  separation  which 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  two  domains  of  the  reUgious  and 
political  order/'  The  expression,  mdeed,  in  itself  is  somewhat 
vague ;  but,  as  used  by  M.  Thouvenel  and  other  politicians  of 
his  school,  it  has  a  most  definite  and  inteUigible  meaning. 
^'  The  State,  as  such,  has  no  religion ;  has  no  concern  with  reve- 
lation ;  nor  any  obligation  of  hstem'ng  to  the  Church's  voice  : 
political  science  is  wholly  independent  of  theological."  There  is 
no  principle  which  the  revolutionary  party  throughout  Europe 
regards  as  more  fundamental  than  this ;  and  there  is  none  which 
more  gives  to  that  party  its  distinctive  character.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  would  know  w)isit  judgment  has 
been  pronounced  on  this  principle  by  the  highest  earthly 
authority,  let  us  study  the  allocution  deUvered  by  the  reigning 
Pontifi*  in  June,  1862.  In  that  allocution,  the  Holy  Father 
describes  at  some  length  the  tenets  of  those  evil  men  who'  are 
now  banded  together  against  every  high  and  holy  interest. 
And  what  is  it  which  he  places  at  the  very  head  of  those  errors  ? 
^^  They  blush  not,''  he  says,  '^  to  assert  that  the  knowledge  of 
philosophical  and  moral  truth,  and  also  that  tJie  laivs  of  a 
nation^  may  and  ought  to  withdraw  themselves  fix)m  [the  juris- 
diction of]  Divine  revelation  and  the  Church's  authority."  t 
"  That  philosophical  and  moral  study  should  be  independent 
of  the  Church's  authority :"  here  is  rationahsm.  "  That  a 
nation's  laws  should  be   thus  independent:"  here    is    revo- 

*  Apr6s  avoir  d'age  en  &ge  triomphe  successivement  des  sanglantes 
persecutions  du  glaive,  des  sophismes  acham^s  de  rh^r^sie,  et  de  TeffroyaWo 
depravation  de  ses  propres  enfans,  I'Eglise  s'est  trouv6  en  presence  cTttn 
emienii  nouveau  qu'on  pent  appeller  la  politique  des  gouvemmens.  Cetto 
politique . . .  c'etait  au  fond  la  cause  des  i7it6rSts  nuiiirid^  de  VorgueU  humain 
luttant  contre  TinJUrH  des  dines  et  le  rigne  de  Dieu, — De  VEglise  et  VEtaJt,  par 
Mgr.  Parisis,  p.  4. 

t  Hand  erubescunt  asserere  philosophicarum  rerum  morumque  scientiam, 
itemque  civiles  leges,  posse  et  debere  a  Diving  revelatione  et  ecclesiiB  auctori- 
tate  declinare. 
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lutionism.  What  rationalism  is  in  the  intellectual  order^  that  is 
revolutionism  in  the  poUtical;  and  from  these  two  poisonous 
sources  flows  forth  that  pestilential  stream  of  speculation  and 
action  which  is  the  misery  of  our  time.  The  Catholic  reviewer, 
then,  can  have  no  more  important  duty  than  to  grapple  with 
this  two-headed  hydra ;  and  it  is  under  a  sense  of  that  duty 
that  we  propose,  in  our  present  article,  to  investigate  the 
nature  and  extent  of  a  Staters  legitimate  functions  in  promoting 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  members.  Our  task  is  rendered 
more  delicate,  but  at  the  same  time  more  important,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  modern  CathoKc 
work  which  occupies  this  precise  ground;  and  both  the  delicacy 
and  the  importance  of  our  undertaking  are  still  further  in- 
creased by  two  great  difficulties  which  meet  us  at  the  very 
outset. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  is  the  danger  of  an  opposite  and 
still  worse  extreme.  Detestable  as  is  the  doctrine  that  a  civil 
governor  (as  such)  has  no  concern  with  Divine  revelation  and 
the  Churches  voice,  the  doctrine  is  still  more  detestable  that  he 
possesses  supreme  authority  in  spirituals ;  and  we  must  watch 
therefore  carefully,  lest,  in  contending  against  political  atheism, 
we  give  any  kind  of  colour  to  a  tyrannical  and  usurping  Erasti- 
anism.  It  might  be  thought,  indeed,  on  the  first  blush,  that 
all  our  danger  from  revolutionists  is  on  the  side  of  Kcence  ;  but 
the  most  cursory  survey  of  facts  will  teach  us  better.  They 
begin,  no  doubt,  with  laying  down,  as  a  broad  axiom,  that  the 
spiritual  and  poUtical  can  never  clash  :  they  are  obliged  to  do 
so,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  the  Church  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  what  they  call  the  proper  work  of  the  State. 
But  having  affirmed  this  proposition  in  general,  they  proceed  to 
deny  it  in  every  particular  instance :  they  discern  always  and 
everywhere  some  (supposed)  political  consequences  in  the 
Churches  most  purely  spiritual  action.  Having  started,  then, 
by  inferring  from  one  premiss  that  the  Church  has  no  right  of 
interfering  with  the  ^^  proper  office  of  the  State,^^  they  end  by 
inferring,  from  precisely  the  opposite  premiss,  that  the  State 
has  a  fidl  right  of  interfering,  and  that  almost  in  every  detail, 
with  the  proper  office  of  the  Church.  And,  accordingly,  the 
Holy  Father,  in  the  very  passage  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  after  having  censured  their  licence,  proceeds  to  censure 
their  usurpation  and  tyranny.*     Indeed,  it  is  surely  no  exag- 

*  Hinc  perverse  comminiscuntur,  civilem  potestatem  posse  se  immiscere 
rebus  que  ad  religionem,  mores^  et  regimen  spirituale  pertinent ;  atque  etiam 
impedire,  quominus  sacrorum  antistites  et  fideles  populi,  cum  Komano  Pon- 
tifice,  supremo  totius  ecclesis  pastore  divinitus  constituto,liber6  communicent, 
&c. 
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geration  to  say  that  their  tyranny  is  in  principle  far  more 
monstrous  even  than  that  of  our  Henry  VIII.  or  James  I. ; 
against  which  latter  Suarez  felt  himself  called  on  so  vigorously 
to  protest.  Henry  VIII.,  in  claiming  spiritual  dominion,  at 
least  claimed  it  as  God's  vicegerent,  as  entrusted  by  Him  with 
the  care  of  his  people's  eternal  welfare.  But  these  men  are 
avowedly  endeavouring  that  purely  secular  considerations  may 
reign  supreme ;  that  the  spiritual  may  be  sacrificed  to  the 
material,  and  the  eternal  to  the  temporal. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  diflSculty  which  meets  us  :  the  neces- 
sity of  avoiding  Scylla  no  less  than  Charybdis,  and  the  great 
need  for  accuracy  of  vision  in  discerning  the  true  middle 
course.  Oiu:  second  diflSculty  is  hardly  less  serious,  but  of  a 
totally  diflTerent  kind.  Certain  very  eminent  theologians,  of 
whom  Suarez  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  instance,  seem, 
on  the  surface,  to  maintain  an  opinion  tending  at  least  to  the  error 
which  we  combat ;  the  opinion,  namely,  that  civil  government, 
as  such,  is  exceeding  its  prescribed  limits  if  it  labour  to  pro- 
mote directly  spiritual  good.  We  are  perfectly  certain,  indeed, 
that  these  theologians  not  only  are  not  inclined,  but  ai'e  in  the 
cxtremest  degree  opposed,  to  any  such  opinion  ;  and  it  will  bo 
one  object  of  this  article  to  vindicate  our  conviction  on  this 
head.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  certain  expressions  used 
by  them  Ihay  be  plausibly  alleged  against  us  ;  and  we  cannot 
be  surprised,  therefore,  that  certain  Catholic  writers  of  the 
present  day,  and  writers  who  justly  claim  our  deep  respect  and 
admiration,  occasionally  use  expressions  which  we  regret. 
These  writers,  indeed,  fully  admit  that  no  civil  law  can  bo 
binding  on  the  conscience  which  is  contrary  either  to  the 
natural  or  the  Divine  positive  law,  or  to  any  law  of  the  Church 
acting  within  her  own  sphere ;  and  they  admit,  accordingly, 
that  a  civil  ruler  (so  far  as  he  has  means  of  knowing  these 
various  higher  laws)  violates  his  duty  in  putting  forward  any 
such  enactment.  But  they  seem  to  hold  that,  within  these 
limits,  the  only  legitimate  end  of  the  civil  governor's  legislation 
and  administration  is  his  country's  temporal  good ;  that  if  he 
attempts  to  promoto  directly  her  spiritual  interests,  he  is 
transgressing  the  province  allotted  to  him  by  God. 

We  greatly  doubt  whether,  when  both  sides  come  to  explain 
themselves,  there  will  be  found  any  essential  diflference  between 
these  writers  and  ourselves.  Yet  we  would  with  great  respect 
entreat  them  to  consider  whether  they  are  not  sanctioning  a 
mode  of  speech  which  in  other  times  may  have  been  compara- 
tively harmless,  but  which  is  now  full  of  peril.  We  would 
entreat  them  to  consider  whether  their  statement  be  not  such 
that  an  acute  and  logical  anti-Catholic,   who  should  take  it 
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nakedly  and  in  the  abstract,  might  carry  it  forward  into  conse- 
quences from  which  they  themselves  would  recoil  in  horror. 

For  ourselves,  as  the  text  of  our  discussion  and  the  warrant 
of  our  doctrine,  we  start  with  a  passage  from  Gregory  XVI/s 
well-known  Encyclical,  ^^  Mirari  vos."  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
words  which  shall  bo  more  explicit  and  unmistakable : — 

But  in  regard  to  those  good  wishes  which  we  put  forth  for  the  common 
safety  both  of  Church  and  State,  may  the  princes,  our  most  dear  children  in 
Christ,  forward  those  wishes  by  their  power  and  authority ;  which  power  and 
authority  let  them  regard  as  conferred  on  them,  not  only  for  the  world's 
government,  but  most  of  all  for  Hie  Church's  protection.  Let  them  carefully 
consider  that  whatever  labour  is  expended  for  the  Church's  welfare  tends 
really  to  their  own  power  and  tranquillity  ;  and  let  them  esteem  it  a  great 
privilege  (we  say  with  Pope  St.  Leo)  if  to  their  diadem  there  be  also  added 
from  the  Lord's  hand  the  crown  of  fiiith.  Placed  as  ihey  are  in  the  position 
of  parents  and  guardia^ns  to  their  peoples,  they  will  procure  for  those  peoples 
true,  permanent,  and  profitable  rest  and  tranquillity,  if  they  apply  them- 
selves chi^y  to  this  care ;  viz.,  that  religion  and  piety  toward  God  may  be 
securely  preserved.  * 

It  will  conduce  to  the  reader's  convenience,  if,  before  we 
begin  our  argument,  we  state  briefly  the  conclusions  to  which 
that  argument  will  be  directed.  They  are  substantially  these. 
The  Church  was  founded  exclusively  for  a  spiritual  end,  and  her 
province  is  the  administration  of  spirituals;  civil  government 
was  instituted  immediately  for  a  certain  temporal  end,  and  its 
province  is  the  administration  of  temporals  :  but  the  CathoUc 
ruler  will  act  more  laudably  in  proportion  as  he  shall  more 
earnestly  endeavom:  to  administer  temporals  in  the  way  most 
conducive  to  his  subjects'  moral  and  spiritual  welfare.  It  is 
always  to  be  understood,  indeed,  that  his  labours  for  that  welfare 
must  be  carried  on  throughout  in  profound  deference  and  subor- 
dination to  the  Church's  guidance.  Yet  we  do  not  base  our 
conclusion  on  any  theory  concerning  the  Church's  direct 
temporal  power,  and  concerning  any  delegation  on  her  part  of 

*  Cceteriim  communibus  hisce  votis,  pro  rei  et  sacree  et  publicae  incolu- 
mitate,  charissimi  in  Christo  filii  nostri  viri  principes  suS  &veant  ope  et 
auctoritate  ;  quam  sibi  collatam  considerent,  non  soliun  ad  mundi  regimen, 
sedmaxim^  ad  Ecclesise  prsesidium.  Animadvertant  sedul6,  pro  illorum  imperio 
et  quiete  geri,  quicquid  pro  Ecclesise  salute  laboratur ;  immo  pluris  sibi 
suadeant  fidei  causam  esse  debere  qu4m  regni ;  magnumque  sibi  esse  perpen- 
dant,  dicimus  cum  S.  Leone  pontifice,  '*si  ipsorum  dlademati  de  manu 
Domini  etiam  fidei  addatur  corona."  Positi  quasi  parentes  et  tutores 
populonim,  veram,  constantem,  opulentam  iis  quietem  parient  et  tran- 
quiUitatem,  si  in  eam  potissimum  curam  incumbant,  ut  incolumis  sit  religio 
et  pietas  in  Deum,  qui  habet  scriptum  in  femore,  Rex  regum  et  Dominus 
dominautium. 
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such  power  to  the  Cathohc  ruler ;  but  we  base  it  on  grounds 
totally  distinct  from  this.  What  so  many  eminent  theologians 
have  so  ably  said  on  the  Chmrch^s  indirect  temporal  power  over 
Christian  princes  we  neither  aflSrm  nor  deny ;  we  are  contented 
with  the  fact  that  our  own  reasoning  will  be  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  that  controverted  question.  We  maintain  that  the 
civil  governor  as  such,  Catholic  or  non- Catholic,  acts  more 
laudably  the  more  earnestly  he  labours,  in  his  administration  of 
temporals,  to  advance  his  subjects^  highest  good,  so  far  as  he  is 
himself  cognisant  of  such  good. *  And  we  consider  the  CathoUc 
ruler  as  constituting  one  particular  case  to  which  this  general 
principle  should  be  applied,  f 

We  are  quite  convinced,  indeed,  not  only  that  the  civil 
governor  acts  laudably  in  promoting  his  people^s  highest  good, 
but  that  to  some  limited  extent  he  is  under  the  obligation 
of  doing  so.  This,  however,  is  a  separate  and  subsequent 
question,  which  we  shall  not  consider  at  present.  Whenever, 
therefore,  we  say  that  the  civil  governor  should  pursue  a 
spiritual  end,  we  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  is  under  the 
obligation  of  doing  so,  but  only  that  such  a  course  is  more 
laudable.  And  this  statement  of  itself  is  amply  suflBcient  to 
bring  us  into  direct  conflict  with  our  opponents ;  for  they  hold 
that  if  he  pursue  such  an  end  at  all  in  his  pohtical  capacity,  ho 
is  transgressing  the  province  assigned  to  him  by  God.  They 
therefore  are  speaking  of  obligatimi :  they  must  say,  if  they 
would  be  consistent,  that  he  is  under  the  actual  obligation  of 
using  every  effort  that  his  political  measmres  may  be  in  no 
degree  influenced  by  any  consideration  for  spiritual  good  as 
such. 

We  begin  with  certain  preliminary  explanations — of  which 
some  indeed  are  mere  definitions,  and  none  will  be  seriously 
controverted,  but  which  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  we 
carefully  bear  in  mind. 

By  the  iemporal  good  of  a  community  is  understood  a 
possession  of  the  various  external  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
conveniences  of  life.  Protection  of  person  and  property  ranks 
among  the  chief  of  these;  and  this  includes,  in  its  very 
idea,  that  justice  shall  be  purely  administered  and  easily 
accessible.     Other  temporal  goods  will  be  such  as  these :  that 

*  When  we  use  the  phrase  "  cognisant"  in  this  and  similar  passages,  we  do 
not  mean,  " so  far  as  he,  in  fady  knows  such  good,"  but  "so  far  as  he  has 
full  means  of  knowing  it." 

t  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  profess  to  treat  on  the  "  intrinsic  end  of 
civil  government ;"  viz.,  on  that  end  which  fells  within  its  intrinsic  sphere, 
apart  from  any  theory  of  a  delegated  power. 
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honest  industry  shall  securely  obtain  full  sufficiency  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  family ;  that  adequate  medical  advice  shall  be 
readily  obtainable  by  all,  in  case  of  sickness  or  bodily  injury ; 
that  locomotion  and  correspondence  by  letter  shall  be  as  easy 
and  expeditious  as  possible ;  that  intellectual  gratifications  shall 
be  widely  enjoyed ;  that  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  other 
things  which  similarly  conduce  to  the  embeUishment  of  life, 
shall  be  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  a  taste  for  them  widely 
diflftised ;  that  healthy  diversions  shall  abound ;  &c.  Under  the 
head  of  temporal  good,  we  must  also  rank  external  liberty, 
so  ccdled  to  distmguish  it  from  internal  liberty, — the  self- 
determining  power  with  which  man^s  will  is  endowed.  By 
external  Uberty  we  mean  the  power  of  each  citizen,  without 
external  control,  to  carry  out  his  various  wishes  and  resolves. 
External  Hberty,  again,  may  be  divided  into  political  and 
social  hberty,  accordingly  as  the  external  restraint  from 
which  we  are  free  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  restraint  enforced  by 
law,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  restraint  enforced  by  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion.  External  liberty  can  never  absolutely  exist, 
for  there  must  always  be*  some  restraint  on  the  citizen^s 
volitions;  and,  again,  what  degree  of  external  hberty  con- 
duces to  moral  and  spiritual  good,  is  a  question  depending 
altogether  on  circumstances.  But  so  far  forth  as  external 
liberty  exists,  in  that  proportion  undoubtedly  temporal  good  is 
increased ;  for  such  hberty  is  a  great  addition  to  the  external 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 

As  to  moral  and  spiritual  good,  the  meaning  of  this  term  is 
sufficiently  evident  for  our  present  purpose,  without  any  attempt 
at  more  accurate  definition.  A  large  portion  of  this  good  is 
cognisable  and  demonstrable  as  such  by  reason ;  though  it  is  a 
very  difierent  question  how  far  unassisted  reason  could,  in  fact, 
have  discovered  it.  A  large  portion  of  it,  however,  including 
of  course  the  whole  supernatural  order,  is  known  only  by 
revelation.  One  further  remark  should  here  be  made.  It  is  a 
truth  demonstrable  by  unassisted  reason,  that  no  human  act 
can  be  morally  good,  except  so  far  as  its  motive  is  pure ;  and 
that  we  are  more  pleasing  to  our  Creator,  in  proportion  as  we 
possess  in  greater  degree  the  habitual  interior  disposition  of 
conforming  ourselves  to  His  will  and  preference. 

Next,  as  to  the  constitution  and  authority  of  civU  government: 
•  1.  If  men  are  to  rise  from  a  state  of  barbarism  and  savage 
conflict,  if  they  are  to  live  together  even  in  tolerable  ease  and 
tranquilhty,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  in  any  given  place 
there  shall  be  some  one  authority,  having  so   much  physical 

Eower   at  its   command   as   to    render   permanent  resistance 
opeless.     If  there  be  no  one  authority  thus  transcendent  in 
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physical  power,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  society  will  be 
disturbed  to  the  very  foundation  by  each  man^s  conflict  with 
his  neighbours.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  more  than 
one  body  thus  pre-eminent  in  strength,  peace  and  tranquillity 
will  be  hardly  less  disturbed  by  the  conflict  of  such  bodies  with, 
each  other.  Civil  war,  if  prolonged  for  any  length  of  time,  is 
nothing  less  than  an  inchoate  relapse  into  anarchy ;  and  the  same 
thing  may  truly  be  said  of  protracted  invasion,  so  far  as  regards 
the  particular  region  occupied  by  invaders. 

2.  A  state  of  barbarism  and  anarchy  is  so  manifestly  and 
so  very  deeply  injurious  to  men^s  best  and  highest  interests, 
that  no  other  proof  is  needed  to  show  the  Divine  origin  and 
sanction  of  civil  government.  Apart  from  the  evils  of  anarchy 
in  the  intellectual  and  material  order,*  its  moral  results  are  most 
disastrous.  Consider,  e.g.,  how  the  Church's  action  is  paralysed 
in  proportion  as  civil  tranquillity  is  disturbed.  The  orderly  and 
regular  training  of  children,  nay,  all  systematic  instruction  of 
the  flock,  is  rendered  impossible.  Approach  to  the  sacraments, 
which  our  corrupt  nature  makes  sufficiently  distasteful  in  itself, 
encounters  a  fresh  and  tremendous  obstacle  in  the  prevalent 
turbulence.  Self-will  and  hatred  of  restraint,  those  evil  passions 
which  poison  the  very  principle  of  religious  obedience,  grow  up 
with  unrestrained  violence.t  That  interior  recoUectedness, 
which  is  the  one  atmosphere  wherein  grace  raises  the  soul 
towards  perfection,  becomes  a  thousandfold  more  difficult,  from 
the  unceasing  alarms  and  agitations  of  the  period. 

3.  This  one  authority  having  so  much  physical  power  at  its 
command  as  to  render  permanent  resistance  hopeless,  is,  of 
course,  the  civil  government.  It  may  be  vested  absolutely 
in  one  prince ;  or  a  number  of  persons  may  have  an  integral 
share  in  its  administration.  In  the  latter  case,  there  must  be 
certain  defined  relations  between  those  who  have  a  share  in  it, 
according  to  which  the  supreme  authority  is  exercised ;  and  the 
sum  of  all  these  various  relations  is  the  political  constitution. 
In  these  islands,  c.  g.,  every  member  of  parliament,  nay,  in 
strictness,   every  voter,   possesses   an  integral   share   in   the 


*  The  temporal  evils  of  anarchy  are  admirably  stated  in  the  introduction 
to  S.  Thomas  s  work  "De  Regimine  Principum,"  and  also  by  Molina,  "  De 
Jure  et  Jnstitia,"  tract  2,  d-  22,  a  n.  8.  For  the  latter  quotation  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Murray's  most  valuable  Treatise  on  Education,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  Annual  Miscelkny." 

t  Quamvis  juris  prudentia  justitiam  civilem  non  excedat,  utpote  qui© 
mnnum  tarUiim  per  se  cohibeat,  attamen  ea  inaxime  prodest  ut  justitia, 
moralis  et  spiritualis,  qtue  cor  tpmun  aUiiigit,  perficiatur. — Gumchiy  **  De 
JnUlUctn,''  n.  67. 
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government — greater  or  less,  of  this  ol*  that  kind,  as  the  case 
may  be.  And  here  occurs  one  very  obvious  truth,  which  it  is 
of  extreme  importance  to  remember.  Whatever  be  the  true 
principles  on  which  the  ruler,  when  absolute,  should  conduct  his 
legislation  and  administration,  these  are  the  very  same  princi- 
ples on  which  each  individual  ruler  should  exercise  his  poUtical 
functions,  in  cases  where  the  government  is  mixed.  Or,  to  put 
it  more  specifically :  if  it  be  laudable  that  a  CathoUc  absolute 
prince  shall  direct  his  legislation  to  his  country^s  spiritual 
welfare,  it  must  be  laudable,  in  the  same  sense  and  in  the  same 
degree,  that  a  Catholic  member  of  the  British  Parliament  shall 
give  such  votes  as  may  best  promote  the  spiritual  well-being 
of  the  British  empire.  In  the  following  pages,  then,  whenever 
we  use  the  words  "ruler,^'  ^^ civil  governor,^*  "prince,^' — it 
must  be  understood  that  we  include  under  that  name  every 
one  possessing  any  share  in  the  civil  government  of  any  state, 
so  far  as  regards  the  exercise  of  his  poUtical  functions. 

4.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  immediate 
end  for  which  God  has  instituted  civil  government  is  the  pro- 
tection of  person  and  property ;  or,  as  theologians  sometimes 
express  it,  the  preservation  of  exterior  peace.  A  man,  or  body 
of  men,  who  should  give  no  protection  to  .person  or  property, 
would  have  no  claim  to  the  very  title  of  civil  government.  A 
civil  government  which  should  in  some  small  degree  preserve 
exterior  peace,  but  should  not  have  sufficient  power  to  do  so 
with  reasonable  completeness,  is,  as  it  were,  an  infant  and 
immature  government.  A  civil  government  which  has  power 
sufficient  for  that  purpose  but  fails  to  use  it,  is  ipso  facto 
tyrannical  and  unjust.  The  preservation  of  exterior  peace  is  a 
duty  appertaining  characteristically  to  the  civil  government; 
appertaining  to  it  in  a  certain  special  sense,  in  which  no  other 
duties  can  possibly  appertain  to  it. 

It  will  be  asked  how  this  statement  can  be  reconciled  with 
our  doctrine  that  the  Staters  highest  and  most  admirable  func- 
tion is  to  promote  moral  and  spiritual  good.  The  inquiry  is 
most  reasonable;  and  before  concluding  our  article,  we  will 
give  to  it  a  definite  and,  we  think,  most  satisfactory  reply. 
Here  we  make  but  one  remark.  We  have  seen  that  the  imme- 
diate end  for  which  God  instituted  government  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  exterior  peace ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this, 
that  the  ultimate  end  contemplated  by  God,  even  in  its  primary 
institution,  is  solely  or  chiefly  the  promotion  of  temporal  good. 
Exterior  peace  is  in  itself,  no  doubt,  a  temporal  good ;  but  it  is 
most  vitally  important,  as  we  have  already  seen,  for  a  country^s 
spiritual  advancement.  Since,  therefore,  God  regards  spiritual 
good  as  immeasurably  preferable  to  temporal,  it  follows  that 
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His  primary  institution-  of  civil  government  is  chiefly,  though 
of  course  not  exclusively,  for  an  ultimate  spiiitual  end. 

So  much  for  preliminaries.  In  commencing  our  argument, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  what  we  have  already  said  on  the  neces- 
sity of  avoiding  Scylla  no  less  than  Charybdis.  We  will  begin, 
therefore,  by  enumerating  those  methods  of  promoting  spiritual 
good  which  (by  consent  of  every  Catholic)  are  beyond  the  Staters 
competence ;  and  in  each  case  we  will  also  give  a  reason  for  such 
incompetence. 

The  civil  governor  has  no  authority  whatever  of  spiritual 
legislation.  Under  this  term  we  include  two  things.  Part  of 
our  meaning  is,  that  he  has  no  authority  of  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation. He  has  no  authority  to  command  what  vestments  or 
ceremonies  shall  be  used  at  mass ;  or  under  what  conditions 
priests  shall  be  ordained ;  or  who  shall  have  power  to  hear  con- 
fessions ;  &c.,  &c.  The  meaning  and  the  ground  of  this  state- 
ment are  so  obvious  that  another  word  would  be  superfluous. 

But  further,  he  has  no  authority  of  what  we  may  call  directly 
moral  and  religious  legislation.  Here  it  is  necessary  that  our 
readers  shall  clearly  understand  the  distinction  which  we  intend 
between  that  directly  moral  and  reUgious  legislation  which 
is  beyond  the  civil  governor's  authority,  and  that  indirectly 
moral  and  religious  legislation  which  we  maintain  to  be  his 
highest  and  most  admirable  function.  As  this  is  one  of  those 
distinctions  which  are  far  better  understood  by  example  t]jan  by 
definition,  we  will  give  our  examples  first  and  our  definitions 
afterwards. 

Let  us  make,  therefore,  the  supposition  that  the  civil  gover- 
nor issues  a  law  requiring  me  to  say  so  many  prayers  at  such 
periods,  or  to  fast  so  often  in  the  week,  all  for  my  soul's  good ; 
and  let  us  further  suppose  that  some  theorist  were  to  start  up 
and  maintain  that  I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  such  a  law. 
In  proportion  as  I  practically  feel  the  sacredness  of  that  charge 
with  which  God  has  entrusted  me,  the  care  of  my  own  moral 
and  spiritual  culture ;  in  proportion  as  I  feel  the  absolute  neces- 
sity, in  order  to  that  culture,  of  preserving  the  individuality  of  my 
own  inward  development  free  from  all  intrusive  circumscription, 
— ^in  that  proportion  should  I  protest  most  earnestly  and  empha- 
tically against  this  atrocious  theory.  What !  shall  the  sacred 
and  intimate  relations  which  exist  between  my  Creator  and 
myself  be  invaded  by  a  meddling  and  intrusive  government  ? 
Shall  I  be  coerced  as  to  my  very  prayers  and  meditations  by  an 
authority  which  thus  takes  on  itself  the  most  awfully  responsible 
of  duties,  and  does  not  so  much  as  claim  any  special  light  or 
discernment  for  its  due  performance  ?  Other  tyramiies  may  cause, 
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and,  in  fact,  have  caused,  much  greater  suffering  than  this ;  but 
none  surely,  was  ever  in  principle  so  monstrous  and  outrageous. 

It  is  most  true,  indeed,  that  the  CathoUc  Church  does  claim 
the  very  authority  which  is  here  in  question.  And  wo  fiilly 
admit  that  no  one  duly  penetrated  with  such  considerations  as 
the  above  could  legitimately  submit  to  that  authority,  except 
for  the  Church's  distinctive  claims.  No  right-minded  person, 
we  say,  could  possibly  submit  to  the  Church's  legislation  on 
such  subjects,  were  he  not  thoroughly  convinced  (as  every 
CathoUc,  of  course,  is  thoroughly  convinced)  that  she  has 
received  a  direct  commission  from  God  to  enact  such  laws,  and 
that  she  is  accordingly  guided  by  Divine  Kght  and  grace,  in  a 
most  special  degree,  towards  the  fulfilment  of  her  office.  And 
experience  most  amply  bears  out  what  the  Catholic  antece- 
dently expects.  For  nothmg  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
singular  moderation  with  which  the  Church  has  ever  exercised 
her  office  of  directly  moral  and  rehgious  legislation,  and  the 
ample  scope  given  within  her  communion  for  every  variety  of 
individual  development.  On  this  head  none  can  speak  with 
greater  feeling  and  emphasis,  than  those  who  have  escaped  from 
the  crushing  tyranny  of  some  sect  into  the  happy  liberty  of 
God's  favoured  children.* 

Next,  for  our  example  of  indirectly  moral  and  religious  legis- 
lation. Let  us  suppose  that  the  government  imposes  on  me 
a  tax  for  the  advancement  of  some  piurely  spiritual  end; 
an  end,  moreover,  if  you  please,  with  which  I  am  entirely  out  of 
S3nnpathy.  It  is  by  no  means  enough  to  say  that  those  objec- 
tions which  exist  against  the  former  kind  of  legislation,  do  not 
hold  equally  against  this :  they  do  not  hold  against  it  in  the 
very  slightest  degree.  I  may  grumble  heartily,  indeed,  at 
having  to  pay  such  a  tax ;  but  it  no  more  tends  to  interfere,  ever 
so  sUghtly,  with  my  private  religious  practices  and  habits,  than 
if  the  tax  were  levied  for  some  unwise  and  expensive  war 
against  France  or  Russia.  Nay,  and  it  is  just  as  probable  that 
I  may  thoroughly  dislike  the  secular  as  the  spiritual  purpose 
to  which  the  pubUc  money  is  applied. 

When  we  say,  then,  that  the  civil  governor  has  no  power  of 
directly  moral  and  religious  legislation,  we  mean  that  he 
has  no  power  of  commanding  religious  or  ascetical  exercises 


*  Nothing  contained  in  the  text  forbids  us  from  thinking,  and  we  do  think, 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  and  in  a  certain  state  of  society,  the  civil 
governor  may  properly  and  usefully  punish  the  transgressors  of  ecclesiastical 
laws.  But  we  would  earnestly  maintain  that  such  power  should  never  be 
exercised  except  at  the  Church's  solicitation,  and,  as  it  were,  under  her  very 
eye. 
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as  such.  Or,  putting  the  matter  more  accurately,  we  may 
express  it  thus.  He  has  no  power  of  commanding  interior 
acts  either  directly  or  indirectly;*  nor  yet  of  commanding 
such  external  acts  as  do  not  conduce  to  his  end  (whether  that 
end  be  spiritual  or  temporal),  except  in  virtue  of  the  interior 
acts  which  should  accompany  them.  Suppose,  (?.(/.,  that  the 
State  enjoined  the  recitation  (even  in  private)  of  certain 
prayers,  or  the  observance  of  certain  fasts,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  God  the  most  purely  temporal  good.  Such  legislation 
is  directed  to  a  purely  temporal  end ;  and  yet  every  Catholic 
would  at  once  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  null  and  void.  And 
this  very  fact,  indeed,  gives  a  certain  indication  that,  according 
to  Catholic  instincts,  the  distinction  between  the  two  provinces 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  legislation  turns  rather  on  the 
intrinsic  character  of  the  thing  commanded,  than  on  the  end 
to  which  the  legislation  is  directed.f 

Such,  then,  is  the  kind  of  legislation,  which,  by  consent  of 
all  Catholics,  is  totally  beyond  the  province  of  civil  govern- 
ment. By  ^^  indirectly  moral  and  religious  legislation ''  is  meant 
the  making  laws  which  do  not  partake  at  all  of  the  above 
character;  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  framed,  directly  and 
expressly,  for  promoting  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  a 
community,  or  of  some  portion  thereof.  That  thLs  latter  kind 
of  legislation  is  most  fully  within  the  Staters  province,  and  is, 
indeed,  its  most  admirable  function,  is  the  main  thesis  of  our 
article. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  groimd  on  which  we  base  the 
State's  incompetence  for  directly  moral  and  religious  legisla- 
tion, two  things  should  be  observed.     Firstly,  we  do  not  at  all 


*  It  Ls,  perhaps,  the  more  common  opinion  of  theologians  that  the  Church  has 
not  the  power  of  directly  commanding  interior  acts  ;  but  all  teach  that  indi- 
rectly she  may  command  most  important  ones.  Thus,  in  conmianding  annual 
confession,  she  indirectly  commands  the  eliciting,  at  least  once  a  year,  true 
attrition  for  sin.  See  Suarez,  "De  Legibus,"  1.  4,  c  12,  13.  See  also  the 
14th  proposition  condemned  by  Alexander  VII.,  with  Viva's  comment  It 
is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  that,  in  one  (rather  forced^  sense, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  State  can  command  indirectly  interior  acts ;  yu.,  that 
if  it  issues  a  just  law  and  one  not  piu*cly  penal,  certain  interior  acts  become 
thereby  morafly  evil ;  such  t.g.  as  tne  inteution  of  violating  this  law.  See 
Suarez,  "De  Legibus  "  1.  3,  c.  13,  n.  9.  We  have  exactly  given  Suarez*  doctrine  ; 
but  his  expression  is  somewhat  different.  He  says  that  civil  laws  can 
command  interior  acts  indirectly,  viz.,  in  the  sense  above  explained  ;  but 
that  ecclesiastical  laws  can  command  them  also  concomitantlyy  viz.,  as 
accompanying  the  extenial  acts  which  she  directly  commands. 

t  Licet  potestas  politica  et  ejus  lex  dicantur  temporales  ratione  objecti^ 
quia  rersantur  circa  temporalia  et  externa,  tamen  in  se  res  sunt  spiritualea, 
— Bdlarminty  "  Ik  Laicvi^  c.  11,  u.  lU. 
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derive  our  argument  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Church 
has  been  commissioned  for  that  purpose.  This  circumstance, 
indeed,  would  in  itself  have  been  a  suflScient  ground  for  our 
conclusion ;  but  even  had  the  case  been  otherwise,  had  God 
founded  no  Church  at  all,  our  own  reasoning  would  remain  in 
all  its  force.  That  reasoning  rests  on  the  fact  that  no  special 
light  and  grace  have  ever  been  promised  to  the  civil  governor 
for  the  discharge  of  so  unspeakably  momentous  a  function. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  there  could  not  be  a  more  revolting 
and  monstrous  tyranny  than  his  attempting  any  such  interfer- 
ence with  the  individual's  religious  habits.  Neither,  secondly, 
do  we  found  our  reasoning  on  the  principle  that  the  State,  being 
founded  for  a  natural  end,  may  not  pursue  supernatural 
good.  We  do  not  admit  such  a  principle  ;  but  even  if  we  did, 
it  would  be  quite  irrelevant.  God  was,  of  course,  perfectly 
free  to  raise  men,  or  not  to  raise  them,  into  the  supernatural 
order;  and  we  may  most  easily,  therefore,  make  the  supposi- 
tion that  He  had  not.  He  might  none  the  less  have  given  us 
external  aids  of  the  natural  order,  whereby  we  might  have 
abundant  moral  power  to  advance  indefinitely,  both  in  purity 
of  moral  intention  and  in  love  for  our  Creator.*  Had  this 
been  the  course  of  His  Providence,  the  advancing  in  these 
virtues  would  have  been  the  advancing  to  a  purely  natural 
end ;  and  yet  it  would  have  been  no  less  true  in  that  case  than 
it  is  now,  that  the  civil  government  would  act  with  intolerable 
tyranny  in  presuming  to  put  forth  any  directly  moral  and 
religious  legislation. 

Here,  then,  is  one  province  from  which  the  State  is  wholly 
excluded, — the  province  of  spiritual  legislation.  Under  this 
head  are  included  (1)  ecclesiastical,  and  (2)  directly  moral  and 
religious  legislation. 

But  there  is  a  second  office  for  which  every  Catholic  ruler 
will  also  acknowledge  his  incompetence.  He  will  not  pre- 
sume to  undertake  the  direct  maintenance  and  propagation  of 
religious  truth :  whether  by  authoritatively  declaring  what  he 
regards  as  such,  and  denouncing  what  he  regards  as  error ; 
or  by  delegating  ministers  and  officers  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  such  truth  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the 
people.  He  well  knows  that  God  has  instituted  the  Church 
for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  both  these  things  ;  and  that 
he  is  presumptuously  encroaching  on  her  territory  if  he 
attempts  them.      It  will,  indeed,  be  his  highest  and  most 


''^The  Church  has  condemned,  in  Baius's  34th  proposition,  the  notion 
that  there  cannot  imaginably  be  a  natimd  love  of  God  external  to  the 
supernatural  order. 
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admirable  function  (we  consider)  to  assist  her  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  work  by  the  various  political  means  at  his 
disposal;  but  all  such  assistance  must,  of  course,  be  given 
in  most  complete  subordination  and  submission  to  her  supreme 
authority. 

A  question  here  arises.  It  is  easily  imaginable  that  some 
ruler  may  be  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  Church's  just  claims : 
how  far  will  he  act  laudably  in  attempting  the  direct  main- 
tenance and  propagation  of  religious  truth  (so  far  as  he  is 
cognisant  of  such  truth)  among  the  mass  of  his  people  ?  We 
speak  here  under  correction  and  with  diffidence;  but  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  he  ivill  act  laudably  by  making 
the  attempt,  within  certain  limits  which  need  not  be  here 
specified.*  At  the  same  time  we  confidently  maintain  that 
he  would  find  the  task  filled  with  every  kind  of  anxiety  and 
difficulty ;  and  that  a  Catholic  prince  may  well  felicitate  himself 
on  being  wholly  free  from  this  overwhelming  responsibility. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  our  ensuing  argument,  to 
enter  further  on  this  particular  question ;  and  we  will,  there- 
fore, altogether  waive  the  conclusion  to  which  we  ourselves 
incline.  We  will  admit  for  argument's  sake  in  the  case  of  a 
prince  inculpably  non- Catholic,  what  is  so  undeniably  true  in 
the  case  of  a  Catholic,  that  he  has  no  concern  with  the  direct 
maintenance  and  propagation  of  religious  truth. 

We  have  now,  then  (as  appears  to  us),  exhausted  the  legi- 
timate meaning  of  Catholics,  when  they  say  that  the  civil 
government  is  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  spirituals.  Firstly, 
the  ruler  has  no  power  of  spiritual  legislation,  whether  eccle- 
siastical or  directly  moral  and  religious.  Secondly,  he  has 
no  concern  with  the  direct  maintenance  and  propagation  of 
religious  truth.  And  thirdly,  whatever  a  Catholic  prince  does 
for  the  promotion  of  spiritual  good,  must  be  done  in  complete 
subordination  and  submission  to  the  Church's  authority. 
Since,  then,  he  is  excluded  from  this  more  directly  spiritual 
sphere  of  action,  his  province  may  with  great  propriety  be 
called  temporal.  It  should  further  be  added  (though  we 
cannot  here  enlarge  on  the  subject),  that  there  are  various  im- 
portant rights  of  family  and  of  property,  which  are  also  dejure 
sacred  from  his  interference.  But  such  offices  as  the  following, 
by  consent  of  all,  appertain  to  the  civil  governor.  It  is  his  proper 
function  to  take  aU  necessary  means  for  protecting  person  and 
property;  to   lay   down  the   rules  and  standards  of  judicial 

*  Agendum  est  de  cultu  divino,  ad  qiiem  reges  ct  principes  stadere 
debent  toto  conatu  et  solicitudine  tanqnam  ad  finem  delnhim,--S.  Thomas, 
"  De  Begimine  Princvpum^  L  2,  c.  16. 
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procedure;  to  determine  what  acts  shall  be  treated  as  punishable 
oflfenees,  and  with  what  kind  and  degree  of  punishment ;  to 
levy  taxes  in  this  or  that  degree  and  method ;  to  administer 
the  public  money  in  this  way  or  that ;  to  determine  peace  and 
war ;  to  enforce  this  or  that  degree  of  restraint,  in  this  or  that 
way,  against  the  publicly  advocating  this  or  that  doctrine, 
whether  religious  or  secular ;  &c.,  &c.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt 
that  extremely  great  service  or  disservice  may  be  done  to  the 
nation's  spiritual  good,  according  to  the  use  made  of  these  most 
extensive  powers.  It  is,  therefore,  a  most  momentous  question, 
how  far  he  should  regulate  his  political  acts  by  a  consideration 
of  such  welfare.  Our  opponents  maintain  that  he  violates  his 
duty  by  doing  so  at  all ;  we  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
acts  more  laudably  in  proportion  as  he  does  so  more  energe- 
tically :  and  on  this  question  issue  is  to  be  joined. 

We  will  thus  express  our  fundamental  thesis  :  The  intrinsic 
end  which  should  be  pursued  by  a  civil  governor  in  his  poli- 
tical action  is  the  highest  good  of  his  people ;  and  predomi- 
nantly, therefore,  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare,  so  far  as  he 
is  cognisant  of  such  welfare.  Nor  does  any  thing  need  expla- 
nation here,  except  the  word  ^^  predominantly .''  We  are  not, 
then,  at  all  denying  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  ruler 
may  work  for  temporal  good  without  in  any  way  injuring 
spiritual ;  and  in  all  such  cases  he  cannot  do  better  than  devote 
his  whole  political  energy  to  the  achievement  of  such  good. 
But  whenever  the  two  do  appear  to  clash,  we  maintain  that 
the  spiritual  good  should  predominate.  And  this,  of  course, 
is  Gregory  the  Sixteenth's  meaning,  when  by  implication  he 
exhorts  Catholic  princes  to  give  their  care  chiefly  [potissimum) 
to  the  security  of  religion.  He  does  not  mean  that  the  greatest 
part  of  their  time,  their  attention,  their  actual  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  security  of  religion  ;  but  that  whenever 
(apparent)  temporal  good  clashes  with  the  security  of  religion, 
the  latter  should  take  precedence  of  the  former. 

We  will  next  supplement  our  fundamental  thesis  by  a 
second;  which  applies  the  general  principle  contained  in 
the  first  to  the  particular  case  of  a  Catholic  ruler :  Every 
civil  governor  who  has  full  means  of  knowing  the  Church's 
Divine  authority,  is  under  the  obligation  of  estimating  his 
people's  spiritual  good  according  to  her  doctrine ;  and  of  pro- 
moting it  (so  far  as  he  does  promote  it)  in  complete  and  constant 
subordination   to  her   authority  and  guidance.*     This  thesis 

*  Quia  igitor  vitse,  cfxk  in  praesenti  ben^  viyimus,  finis  est  beatitudo  codestis, 
ad  regis  offidum  perttnet  ea  ratione  yitam  multitudinis  bonam  procurare 
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must  of  course  be  regarded  as  axiomatic,  by  all  those  who 
believe  that  the  Catholic  Church  really  is  what  she  claims 
to  be. 

We  must  hasten,  however,  to  append  one  or  two  explanations 
of  our  meaning.  Our  first  thesis  in  particular  might  lead  to  the 
suspicion  that  we  have  some  tenderness  for  a  certain  theory,  or 
practice,  which  none  can  abhor  more  sincerely  than  ourselves. 
We  allude  to  that  view  of  the  State's  autocratic  authority 
which  leads  the  government,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  to  aim 
at  overriding  all  other  influences  ;  to  interfere,  with  vexatious 
minuteness,  in  the  details  of  daily  life ;  and  to  repress  by  a 
crushing  tyranny  the  free  development  of  man's  individuality. 
But  it  really  seems  to  us  that  we  are  able  on  our  principles  to 
make  a  more  efiective  stand  against  this  most  odious  form  of 
State  tyranny  than  our  opponents  can  on  theirs.  For  it  is  our 
very  principle  that  the  State  should  ever  consider  the  people's 
highest  good ;  and  their  highest  good  (in  the  present  state  of 
European  civilization)  is  fatally  thwarted  and  impeded  by  such 
a  system  of  stringent  repression  and  restraint. 

Again,  we  are  neither  expressing  nor  implying  any  opinion 
on  such  questions  as  these :  the  directness  and  frequency  with 
which  any  Catholic  prince  should  press  religion  on  the  atten- 
tion of  his  subjects ;  the  degree  of  repression  (if  any)  which 
he  should  exercise  in  regard  to  anti- Catholic  or  irreligious 
books  ;  the  position  which  he  should  assume  towards  his  non- 
Catholic  subjects ;  &c.,  &c.  It  is  indeed  quite  impossible,  if 
we  wished  it,  to  make  any  kind  of  general  statement  on  these 
heads  :  for  those  very  enactments  which  are  most  salutary  under 
one  set  of  circumstances  may  at  another  time,  or  in  another 
place,  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  religion. 
And  we  most  willingly  admit  that  an  individual  prince  may — 


secundum  quod  congruit  ad  calestem  beatitudinem  consequendam,  ut  scilicefc  ea 
pRccipiat  quae  ad  coelestem  beatitudinem  ducunt,  et  eoruin  contraria,  secundum 
quod  fuerit  possibile,  interdicat  Qtuie  ckuJtem  sit  ad  verain  beatitudinem  rta, 
ex  lege  divinjl  cognoscitur,  curus  doctrina  pertinet  ad  sacerdotium. — S.  Thomas, 
"  De  Regimine  Frincipum.^  1.  1,  c.  15. 

Finis  ad  quem  principalUer  rex  intendere  debet  in  seipso  et  in  subditis 
est  etema  bcatitudo  quae  in  visione  Dei  consistit  ....  tunc  optvme  regit, 
si  talis  in  ipso  sit  finis  intcntus, — Ibid,  L  3,  c.  3. 

Si  temporalis  administratio  impedit  spirituale  bonum,  omnium  judicio 
tenetur  princeps  temporalis  mutare  ilium  modum  administrandi.  etiam  cnm 
detrimento  temporalis  boni. — Bellarmine, "  De  Summo  PorUifice,*^  1.  5,  c  7,  n.  5. 

Secundus  error  est  aliorum,  qui  ad  alterum  extremum  deflectentes,  dicunt 
reges  debere  curare  rempublicam  suam  et  paccm  puhlicam,  de  religione  aulem 
non  curare  ;  sed  permittere  singulis  ut  sentiaut  prout  voluerint  et  vivant  ut 

voluerint,  modd  non  perturbent  pacem  pvhlicam Hie  error  pemiciosis- 

simus  est. — Bellarmine,  "  De  Laicis,"  c.  18,  n.  1,  3. 
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not  indeed  be  too  earnest  in  his  anxiety  to  draw  his  people 
towards  God  (for  this  we  hold  to  be  impossible),  but — be 
extremely  unwise  and  injudicious  in  the  means  which  he  adopts 
for  that  end.  Wo  only  maintain  that  this  should  be  his  pre- 
dominant end ;  and  that  he  abdicates  his  highest  function  if  he 
confines  his  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  their  temporal  good. 

Lastly,  our  readers  may  fear  that  our  first  thesis  may  be 
wrested  by  a  Protestant  government  to  a  bad  purpose,  and  be 
made  a  pretext  for  persecuting  the  true  religion.  We  mention 
this  objection  thus  early  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against 
that  prejudice  which  would  reasonably  arise  if  it  were  thought 
that  we  had  not  carefully  considered  it.  In  a  future  article  we 
hope  to  meet  it  fully  and  in  detail. 

Such  are  our  explanations.  And  the  precise  principle  at 
issue  will  be  more  clearly  seen  if  we  contemplate  it,  not  in 
abstract  statement,  but  in  actual  operation.  Now  our  opponents 
represent  their  view  as  one  of  great  practical  moment;  they 
imply,  therefore,  that  the  cases  are  neither  infrequent  nor  un- 
important in  which  the  pursuit  of  spiritual  good  would  lead 
the  government  in  one  direction,  and  the  pursuit  of  temporal 
good  in  another.  How  far  and  in  what  sense  we  agree  with 
this  will  very  soon  appear ;  for  the  present  we  will  take  for 
gi'anted  their  implied  statement,  and  by  its  help  illustrate  the 
proposition  for  which  they  contend.  Let  us  suppose,  then, 
some  such  case  to  arise.  One  line  of  policy  will  best  promote 
the  nation's  spiritual  good,  but  another  will  be  more  advan- 
tageous for  its  temporal  welfare.  Moreover,  some  given 
person,  who  either  wields  the  whole  authority  of  government  or 
has  some  assignable  share  in  it — say,  ^.(7.,  a  member  of  theBritish 
Parliament — is  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  fact.  .  According 
to  our  opponents,  his  one  most  laudable  course  is  to  put  forth 
his  whole  political  action  and  influence  for  the  latter  of  these 
two  policies ;  because,  in  their  view,  by  aiming  at  spiritual 
good  in  any  part  of  his  political  conduct,  he  transgresses  his 
province  and  violates  a  strict  obligation.  But,  according  to 
the  doctrine  which  we  earnestly  maintain,  his  political  conduct 
should  be  the  very  reverse  of  this ;  he  should  labour  no  less 
earnestly  as  a  politician  than  as  a  man  to  gain  for  his  country 
what  he  believes  to  be  its  highest  good. 

We  really  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  what  further  argument 
can  be  needed  on  this  alternative  than  thus  openly  to  state  it. 
According  to  the  opposite  view,  a  civil  governor  acts  more 
laudably  by  putting  forth  his  whole  political  influence  towards 
inflicting  on  his  country  the  gravest  injury  :  for  can  any  injury 
be  graver  than  that  its  highest  good  should  be  sacrificed  to  a 
lower  ?     In  fact,  according  to  them,  he  is  altogether  to  separate 

VOL.  I. — NO.  I.   [New  Series,']  G 
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(by  some  inexplicable  process)  his  political  and  his  personal 
action.  In  his  private  capacity  he  should  strain  every  nerve 
in  one  direction,  but  all  his  votes  and  poKtical  influence 
are  to  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  One  really  has  a 
right  to  insist  upon  some  very  demonstrative  evidence  before 
one  can  even  give  a  hearing  to  so  paradoxical  a  proposition. 
On  a  question,  however,  of  such  moment  we  must  not  think 
of  thus  settling  the  Inatter,  as  it  were,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen ; 
we  must  draw  out  in  some  detail  our  own  argument,  and  con- 
sider in  some  detail  our  opponents^  objections.  And  these 
opponents,  as  has  been  already  implied,  belong  to  two  most 
widely  diflerent  classes. 

When  politicians  and  men  of  the  world  indignantly  deny  our 
thesis,  what  they  practically  mean  is,  that  their  own  whole 
interest  lies  with  the  temporal  and  not  with  the  spiritual  order. 
Now,  if  any  such  men  distinctly  disown  behef  in  the  One 
True  God,  we  have  no  controversy  with  them  on  the  present 
occasion;  in  general,  however,  they  shrink  from  any  such 
denial.  But  there  cannot  in  the  whole  world  be  a  tenet  more 
monstrous  and  unblushing  than  that  God  indeed  exists,  but 
that  temporal  interests  are  even  commensurable  in  importance 
with  religious.  These  men,  therefore,  are  compelled  in  theory 
to  admit  the  superior  claim  of  the  latter ;  and  since  (from  their 
hatred  of  spirituals)  their  poUtical  conduct  is  entirely  directed 
to  secular  ends,  they  are  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  theory 
that  the  State  has  no  concern  with  religious  truth.  They 
profess,  then,  under  compulsion,  that  very  doctrine,  which  our 
theological  opponents  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  feel  from  the 
very  bottom  of  their  hearts ;  viz.,  that  reUgious  well-being  is 
immeasurably  more  important  than  temporal.  It  so  happens, 
therefore,  that  both  classes  of  our  opponents,  vsist  as  is  really 
the  gulf  which  separates  them,  may  be  met  formally  by  the 
same  course  of  reasoning.  And  if,  in  any  part  of  our  argu- 
ment, we  may  seem  to  speak  disparagingly  and  severely  of 
those  with  whom  wo  are  at  issue,  wo  earnestly  entreat  our 
theological  opponents  to  bear  in  mind,  once  for  all,  that  they 
form  no  part  whatever  of  that  class  against  which  such  lan- 
guage is  directed.  We  should,  indeed,  take  to  ourselves  most 
serious  blame,  if  we  said  any  thing  which,  even  by  implication, 
could  be  construed  into  the  slightest  want  of  respect  for  therti ; 
but  we  should  hardly  take  to  ourselves  less  blame,  if  we 
either  expressed  or  implied  any  feeling  milder  than  that  of 
detestation  and  abhorrence,  in  regard  to  the  principles  of 
those  worldly  and  political  antagonists  against  whom  we  also 
contend. 

Our  first  course  of  reasoning  shall  be  of  a  negative  character. 
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We  will  contend  that  there  is  no  imaginable  doctrine,  diflfering 
from  om*  own,  which  our  opponents  can  steadily  look  in  the 
face  and  embrace  as  theirs,  so  long  as  they  remain  true  to 
their  profession ;  so  long  as  they  recognize  the  immeasurably 
superior  importance  which  attaches  to  spiritual  over  temporal 
well-being. 

Since  so  much  is  said  of  temporal  good  as  the  highest 
intrinsic  end  of  civil  government,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  at 
the  outset  whether  government  is  to  pursue  the  nation^s  per- 
manent and  abiding,  or  merely  its  proximate  and  immediate, 
temporal  good.  If  the  former,  we  reply  at  once  that  there  is 
no  way  of  really  promoting  its  permanent  and  abiding  tem- 

f)oral  good,  except  by  advancing  its  spiritual  welfare ;  and  a 
ittle  consideration  will  make  this  abundantly  manifest. 

The  great  majority  of  every  nation  are  the  lowest  and 
poorest  class ;  and  they  are  also  those  who,  from  their  help- 
lessness and  feebleness,  have  the  greatest  claim  on  govern- 
ment for  help  and  consideration.  The  temporal  good,  then, 
of  the  whole  community  will  be  best  promoted,  if  the  poor  are 
contented,  sober,  industrious,  and  loyal,  while  the  rich  are 
disinterestedly  and  prudently  benevolent ;  if  the  laws  are  so 
administered  that  the  poorest  shall  have  equal  security  for  their 
right  with  the  richest ;  if  politicians,  whether  speculative  or 
active,  give  up  all  self-seeking  and  ambition,  give  up  all  exclu- 
sive regard  to  class  interests,  and  devote  themselves  with 
pure  intention,  with  untiring  zeal,  with  their  whole  intellectual 
resources,  to  the  material  well-being  of  the  masses.  Pacts 
will  at  best,  alas  !  be  ever  miserably  below  such  an  ideal 
as  this;  but  so  far  as  it  is  even  distantly  approached,  an 
amount  of  temporal  good  will  accrue  to  the  great  majority,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  benefits  arising  from  free  trade,  or 
railway  extension,  or  postal  facilities,  or  commercial  treaties,  are 
literally  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.  Supposing,  therefore,  that 
the  highest  legitimate  end  of  civil  government  were  the  per- 
manent and  abiding  promotion  of  temporal  good,  such  is  the 
picture  which  a  ruler  should  ever  keep  before  his  mind :  to 
this  purpose  should  he  direct  his  chief  policy,  that  future  gene- 
rations shall  be  trained  in  such  habits  as  we  have  just 
described.  But  in  this  direction  he  is  powerless  to  advance 
one  step,  he  stands  as  it  were  helpless  and  paralyzed,  unless  he 
call  to  his  aid  the  agencies  of  pure  religion. 

We  have  no  wish  to  colour  or  exaggerate ;  we  admit  most 
freely  that  though  the  rich  were  actuated  by  the  purest  benevo- 
lence which  love  of  Grod  could  engender,  such  benevolence 
would  fail  grievously  of  its  legitimate  result,  unless  it  were 
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directed  by  a  careful,  intelligent,  laborious  investigation 
of  social  facts  and  principles.  By  all  means,  therefore,  we 
say,  let  government  do  all  which  it  legitimately  can  to  promote 
such  intellectual  habits.  But  though  benevolence  can  do 
little  without  intelligence,  intelligence  can  do  nothing  without 
benevolence.  And  the  growth  of  such  self-sacrificing,  dis- 
interested benevolence  among  the  educated  can  only  be  pro- 
moted, as  a  general  rule,  by  their  steady  growth  in  true  piety. 
Sentimental  and  transitory  benevolence,  nay,  a  few  generous 
eflforts  for  a  few  definite  objects,  may  often  enough  be  found 
in  irreligious  men.  But  a  steady,  sustained,  self-sacrificing 
preference  for  the  community's  temporal  well-being  over  their 
own  and  that  of  their  class, — this  can  only  be  obtained  by  that 
love  of  man  which  is  founded  on  love  of  God.  Yet  it  is  most 
unquestionably  on  such  benevolence  as  this  that  the  permanent 
temporal  good  of  a  community  predominantly  depends.* 
Now  great  as  are  the  mutual  differences  of  those  who  pro- 
fess the  Christian  name,  there  is  one  point  at  least  on  which 
all  agree  ;  viz.,  that  whatever  religion  be  simply  true  and  from 
God,  it  is  that,  far  more  than  any  other,  which  will  engender 
disinterested  love  of  our  fellow-creatures.  So  that  if  it  be  the 
office  of  civil  government  to  promote  permanent  and  abiding 
temporal  good,  it  is  no  less  its  office  to  promote  pure  and  true 
religion. 

We  are  also  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  by  a  diflferent 
road.  Our  opponents  mention,  as  one  advantage  of  their 
theory,  that,  if  it  be  once  admitted,  the  co-operation  of 
discoi^dant  religionists  in  the  same  civil  government  becomes 
comparatively  easy.  This,  however,  is  plainly  quite  a  mistake, 
so  far  as  regards  that  particular  form  of  their  theory  which  we 
are  now  noticing.  Every  good  Catholic  will  think  that  the 
extension  of  Catholicism  is  the  best  possible  means  of  advancing 
his  country's  temporal  welfare.  Pi-otestants,  on  their  side, 
are  equally  unanimous  in  regarding  the  prevalence  of  Catho- 
licism as  most  hostile  to  material  interests;  they  hold  it  as 
certain,  that  our  holy  religion  (so  far  as  it  is  difiused)  will 
assuredly  produce  habits  of  laziness  and  disorder,  and  promote 
a  retrograde  movement  from  all  the  blessings  of  modern 
civilization.  Whether,  therefore,  it  be  the  Catholic  or  the 
Protestant  legislator  who  considers  that  his  highest  political 


♦  The  Church,  by  fixing  public  and  private  morality  on  its  only  sure  and 
permanent  basis,  religion ;  by  promoting  that  charity,  purity,  forbeisirance,  dis- 
interestedness, which  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  religious  estimate  of  the  vanity 
of  this  world ;  becomes  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  State  ....  in 
establishing  peace,  order,  submission  to  lawful  authority,  general  security. 
—  JJr.  Murray  (hi  Education^  p.  303. 
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end  should  be  the  country^s  permanent  temporal  good, — ^in 
either  case  he  will  regard  it  as  an  integral  part  of  his  legislative 
functions  to  give  his  own  religion  every  legitimate  advantage 
over  its  rivals.* 

And  while_  this  version  of  our  opponents^  theory  possesses 
every  evil  which  they  can  possibly  attribute  to  ours,  it  possesses 
other  evils  also  exclusively  its  own.  One  of  these  is  so 
important  as  to  deserve  distinct  mention.  K  a  CathoUc 
legislator  understands  that  by  entering  Parliament  he  under- 
takes  a  serious  spiritual  responsibility ;  that  he  has  a  sacred 
duty  to  perform  towards  the  highest  good  of  his  fellow-country- 
men ;  such  considerations  would  tend  to  exercise  an  elevating 
and  sanctifying  influence  over  his  character.  But  suppose 
him  to  be  taught  that  he  should  promote  indeed  the  Churches 
spiritual  interests,  yet  only  as  one  means  towards  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  that,  in  his  political 
capacity,  he  is  bound  to  aim  at  the  higher  good  in  no  other 
way  than  as  an  instrument  to  the  lower ; — such  teaching  must 
tend  utterly  to  perplex  and  bewilder  him. 

Our  opponents,  then,  if  they  remain  such,  will  have  to  reply 
that  government  should  aim,  not  at  permanent  and  abiding, 
but  only  at  proximate  and  immediate,  temporal  good.  In 
other  words,  they  will  say  that  its  functions  begin  and  end 
with  the  protection  of  person  and  property  against  domestic  and 
foreign  aggression ;  that  it  should  simply  tal^e  such  measures 
as  are  most  eflfective  for  that  end ;  and  that  the  nation's  growth 
in  temporal  no  less  than  in  spiritual  good  must  be  left 
to  individual  agency.  This  is  the  well-known  laissez-faire 
theory,  which  was  very  popular  in  England  some  years  ago, 
and  which  is  still  not  without  its  advocates.f  In  order  that 
we  may  appreciate  its  merits,  let  us  pass  under  review  some 
few  universally  admitted  functions  of  government,  and  consider 
how  such  a  theory  would  guide  it  in  the  performance  of  such 
functions. 

1.  Every  State  must,  by  absolute  necessity,  lay  down  some 
law  or  other  in  regard  to  marriage.     This  fact  is  plain  on 


*  We  are  not  at  all  implying  that  in  our  own  country,  or  in  others 
similarly  circumstanced,  Catholics  and  Protestants  may  not  work  together 
harmomously  in  the  Legislature  ;  in  a  future  article  we  hope  to  argue  for  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Our  reasoning  in  the  text  is  ad  hortmiem.  Our  oppo- 
nents maintain,  that  on  our  theory  discordant  religionists  could  never 
co-operate  with  advantage  in  any  legislature  }  we  reply,  that  if  this  were  im- 
possible on  our  theory,  it  would  be  no  less  so  on  theirs. 

t  The  political  bearings  of  this  theory  (which  are  beside  our  subject)  are 
excellently  treated  by  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  in  the  last  part  of  his  work  on  Poli- 
tical Economy  ;  though  we  do  not,  of  course,  adopt  all  his  conclusions. 
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various  grounds.  Firstly,  the  State  does  not  fulfil  its  primary 
function  of  protecting  person  and  property,  unless  it  gives  me 
full  protection  in  my  family  relations ;  but  in  order  to  do  this, 
it  must  decide  who  is  my  wife  and  which  is  my  family.  Then, 
secondly,  everyone  counts  among  the  Staters  necessary  functions 
the  enforcing  legal  contracts.  It  must  by  absolute  necessity, 
then,  treat  either  as  legal  or  illegal  a  quasi-matrimonial  contract 
between  two  persons  while  another  wife  or  husband  is  still  alive ; 
or  between  two  persons  who  are  within  certain  degrees  of  kindred 
or  aflBnity.  The  civil  governor,  we  say,  must  follow  some  system 
or  other  on  the  marriage  relation.  What  shall  that  system  be, 
and  on  what  grounds  shall  it  be  chosen?  Our  opponents 
must  say  that  he  should  choose  that  system  which  will  be  most 
effective  in  protecting  the  nation  against  immediate  tumults 
and  disorders ;  and  that  he  goes  beyond  his  province  if  he  allows 
any  other  consideration  whatever  to  influence  his  legislation. 
Is  there  anyone  who  will  gravely  uphold  such  a  tenet  as  this  ? 
Here,  however,  our  theological  opponents  will  interpose  a 
most  reasonable  disclaimer.  They  will  remind  us  of  a  very 
essential  doctrine  included  in  their  theory — ^viz.,  that  no  law 
can  bind  the  conscience  which  is  at  variance  with  God's 
Command,  and  that  no  legislator,  cognisant  of  the  Command, 
can  without  sin  enact  such  a  law.  But  we  have  not  forgotten 
for  a  moment  that  such  is  theii*  doctrine ;  nor  is  it  at  all  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  our  argument  to  suppose  that  the  State 
commands  anything  which  God  has  forbidden.  Take  such 
a  supposition,  e,g,y  as  the  following: — ^An  extremely  strong 
feeling  may  exist  throughout  some  nation  in  favour  of  a 
second  marriage  being  made  legal  where  the  first  wife  has 
been  unfaithful.  And  to  prevent  complication,  we  will  further 
suppose  it  not  to  be  even  contemplated  that  this  second  union 
should  be  legally  enforced  where  either  party  may  wish  to 
dissolve  it.  Here,  then,  is  a  project  of  law  which  commands 
nothing  forbidden  by  God ;  which  puts  no  pressure  of  any  kind 
on  those  who  are  resolved  to  obey  the  Divine  law  as  testified 
by  the  Church ;  but  whose  scope  is  altogether  different  from 
this.  This  nation,  again,  we  further  suppose,  is  under  a  con- 
stitutional government,  and  various  Catholics  have  a  part  in 
that  government.  A  Catholic  legislator  may  arrive  at  the 
clearest  conviction  that  immediate  peace  and  tranquillity  will 
be  very  greatly  promoted  by  the  enactment  of  this  law,  because 
of  the  deep  public  dissatisfaction  which  will  attend  any  other 
arrangement.  Our  theological  opponents  would  surely  none 
the  less  call  on  such  a  legislator  to  stand  by  his  religion,  and 
use  his  best  political  influence  against  the  unhappy  measure. 
Yet,  we  would  ask  them  with  great  respect,  are  they  not  herein 
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admitting  the  very  principle  for  which  we  contend  ?  Are  they 
not  admitting  that  the  civil  governor's  intrinsic  end  should  be 
predominantly  moral  and  spiritual  good  ? 

2.  Next  take  the  question  of  education.  According  to  the 
precise  theory  now  before  us,  the  civil  governor  has  no  concern 
with  children,  except  to  prevent  them  from  picking  pockets 
or  causing  any  immediate  disturbance.  If  he  is  a  Catholic, 
however  personally  zealous  he  may  be  to  forward  religious 
education,  in  his  political  capacity  he  must  not  move  one  finger 
to  help  the  Church  in  her  extremest  need.  He  may  allow 
private  individuals,  at  their  own  charge,  to  do  so,  and  he  will 
himself  do  so  from  his  private  funds.  But  here  his  power 
ends. 

3.  This  matter  of  education  suggests  another  difficulty.  No 
machinery  is  more  efficacious,  whether  for  education  or  various 
other  important  ends,  than  the  endowments  bestowed  for  those 
ends  by  private  citizens.  The  State,  however,  exercises  the 
inalienable  privilege  of  forbidding  such  endowments  when  they 
are  at  variance  with  the  public  good ;  or  enforcing  some  change 
of  destination  when,  in  progress  of  years,  they  become  so.  Now, 
the  most  mischievous  doctrines  imaginable  do  not  issue  in 
immediate  evil :  in  all  ordinary  cases  a  considerable  course  of 
time  elapses  between  the  sowing  of  error  and  the  reaping 
of  misery ;  the  poison  of  false  doctrine  is  slow  and  gradual  of 
operation  in  proportion  as  it  is  deadly.  Atheism,  e.jf.,  or  socialism, 
in  due  time  not  only  eats  like  a  canker  into  the  moral  life  of  a 
community,  but  tends  also  most  surely  to  the  overthrow  of 
temporal  order  and  tranquillity ;  but  no  one  will  say  that  such 
evil  effects  accrue  in  the  outset.  It  is  only  by  slow  degrees 
that  the  full  meaning  of  any  revolutionary  doctrine  is  appre- 
hended ;  and  when  it  is  apprehended,  its  practical  applications 
are  still  but  gradually  evolved.  Now,  those  with  whom  we  are 
at  present  arguing  maintain  that  the  civil  governor  is  forbidden 
by  God  to  consider  any  future  results,  and  is  required  to  pursue 
no  higher  end  than  immediate  tranquillity  and  good  order. 
They  may  intelligibly  say,  then,  that  he  should  forbid  all  endow- 
ments ;  or  else  they  may  intelligibly  say  that  he  should  protect 
all  endowments  :  those  which  may  be  founded  for  the  promo- 
tion of  socialism  and  atheism,  no  less  sedulously  than  those 
founded  for  religious  education  and  for  the  mitigation  of  moral 
and  physical  evil.  But  between  these  alternatives,  on,  their 
principle,  there  is  no  middle  course. 

4.  A  question  of  great  social,  and  indeed  religious,  impor- 
tance is  much  discussed  at  this  day  among  speculative 
pohticians  of  this  and  other  countries.  Is  it  desirable  that  pro- 
perty should  accumulate  in  large  masses,  as  in  England  ?  or  is 
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the  extremely  opposite  state  of  things  preferable,  which  exists 
in  France  ?  or,  lastly,  is  some  intermediate  alternative  better 
than  either?  There  is  the  greatest  divergency  of  opinion 
here  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  legislature  of  any 
country,  without  violating  any  existing  right,  may  tend  most 
influentially  to  secure  either  of  these  results.  On  a  common- 
sense  view  the  principles  are  obvious  enough  which  the  legis- 
lator should  follow  in  dealing  with  this  question,  great  as  may 
be  his  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  confident  conclusion.  He  must 
consider,  in  the  first  place,  which  of  th^se  various  arrange- 
ments will  in  his  own  country  best  promote  the  people's 
spiritual  and  temporal  good ;  and  having  thus  determined  his 
end,  he  will  consult  political  economy  and  other  kindred  sciences 
to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  carrying  it  out.  He  will  use, 
of  course,  all  due  prudence  in  refraining  from  any  sudden 
change  of  policy ;  but  he  will  set  himself  to  inaugurate  a  steady 
course  of  legislation  tending  to  the  desired  result.  Now, 
according  to  the  theory  which  we  are  opposing,  the  whole  of 
this  is  one  continued  transgression  of  his  legitimate  province. 
He  is  bound  to  legislate  haphazard  and  in  the  dark,  so  far  as 
regards  the  future  distribution  of  property  :  his  one  only  concern 
is  to  defend  from  aggression  that  which  now  exists. 

5.  On  the  same  theory,  the  State  has  no  authority  to  suppress 
the  pubhcation  of  flagitious  and  abominable  books,  &c. ;  for, 
fearfully  as  they  injure  the  soul,  no  one  can  maintain  that  they 
interfere  with  complete  present  security  for  person  and  pro- 
perty. 

6.  The  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  is  necessarily 
vested  in  the  civil  governor  for  protection  of  human  life :  he 
has  been  entrusted  by  God  with  the  awful  power  of  cutting 
short  an  immortal  soul's  period  of  probation  and  opportunity 
for  repentance.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  proposition  that  it 
is  his  bounden  duty  to  exercise  that  power  on  each  occasion, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  welfare  of  that  soul  V 
nay,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  efiects  which 
may  be  produced  on  public  morality,  or  on  individual  and 
national  character  ?  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  proposition 
that  God,  who  has  bestowed  on  him  this  tremendous  commis- 
sion, has  strictly  commanded  him  to  exercise  it  without  regard 
to  any  other  end  than  the  immediate  preservation  of  tran- 
quillity and  good  order  ? — a  truly  suggestive  question,  which 
we  hope  our  readers  will  pursue  into  its  various  details. 

We  might  fill  the  whole  number  with  further  illustrations  ; 
but  we  have  said  quite  enough  to  make  clear  the  bearing  of 
our  argument,  and  must  therefore  pass  on.  We  will  merely 
pause  one  moment  to  sum  up  what  has  been  hitherto  urged. 
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Certain  tliinkers  maintain  that  the  civil  governor's  intrinsic 
end  shonld  be  temporal  good  and  nothing  higher.  These  men 
are  speaking  either  of  permanent,  or  of  immediate,  temporal 
good.  If  of  the  former,  it  is  inseparably  and  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  spiritual  good ;  if  of  the  latter,  they  are  landed 
in  conclusions  from  which  common  sense  and  common  feeling 
recoil. 

A  third  hypothesis  may  be  imagined,  differing  from  the  two 
former,  and  yet  falling  short  of  our  own  conclusions.  It  may 
be  held  that  a  ruler  should  promote  among  his  people  those 
principles  of  morality  which  reason  by  itself  can  recognize ; 
but  that  all  attempt  at  the  practical  advancement  of  revealed 
religion  is  an  impertinent  deviation  from  his  allotted  sphere. 
To  estimate  this  hypothesis,  let  us  first  consider  what  are  those 
principles  of  morality  which  reason  by  itself  can  recognize. 

It  may  be  established  by  reason  that  purity,  humility,  for- 
givingness,  are  among  the  highest  of  virtues,  and  their  oppo- 
sites  among  the  most  heinous  of  sins.  It  may  be  established 
by  reason  that  we  were  created  by  a  Being  Infinite  in  all  Per- 
fections. And  it  is  a  very  obvious  dictate  of  reason  that,  since 
we  have  been  thus  created,  our  highest  duty  and  our  highest 
blessedness  is  to  love  and  serve  Him.  We  grow  in  real  virtue 
(so  reason  peremptorily  declares)  in  proportion  as  we  acquire  a 
deep  practical  sense  that  the  greatest  possible  advancement  in 
wealth,  or  in  power,  or  in  intellectual  cultivation,  is  of  value 
immeasurably  small  when  compared  with  the  smallest  growth 
in  love  for  that  Being  and  in  readiness  to  hear  and  obey  His 
commands. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that,  on  the  hypothesis  which  we  are 
now  considering,  it  falls  within  the  ruler^s  appointed  sphere 
to  do  what  in  him  lies  for  the  nurture  of  his  subjects  in  these 
admirable  qualities.  It  falls  within  his  sphere  to  do  what  in 
him  lies,  that  his  subjects  may  be  pure,  humble,  and  forgiving ; 
that  they  may  abound  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God;  that  they 
may  grow  in  a  deep  and  practical  sense  of  that  solemn  truth 
which  we  have  just  enunciated.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
make  the  obvious  remark  that  no  Catholic  ruler  will  regard 
any  means  as  even  possible  for  attaining  these  high  objects, 
except  the  giving  every  encouragement  and  help,  under  the 
Church's  guidance,  to  the  Church's  ministrations.  Nor  will 
Protestants,  on  their  side,  be  behindhand  in  assuming  that  the 
progress  of  what  they  consider  pure  religion  afibrds  the  only 
hope  of  promoting  the  practice  of  that  morality  which  nature 
by  itself  is  able  indeed  to  recognize,  but  unable  to  fulfil. 

We  indulge  the  sanguine  hope  that  those  whom  we  have 
throughout  called  our  theological  opponents,  will  long  ere  this 
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have  recognized  a  substantial  agreement  between  their  views 
and  our  own.  But  we  have  no  such  hope  with  regard  to  that 
other  class  with  whom  we  are  so  directly  at  issue.  Our  theo- 
logical opponents,  if  they  differ  from  us  at  all,  differ  at  least 
far  more  in  expression  than  in  substance ;  whereas  the  other 
class  differ  far  more  in  substance  even  than  in  expression. 
They  are  hampered  throughout  (as  we  have  already  said)  by 
that  doctrine  which  they  are  compelled  to  admit  speculatively, 
but  against  which,  in  truth,  they  so  profoundly  revolt — ^viz., 
that  spirituals  are  immeasurably  more  important  than  tem- 
porals. When  they  contend  so  earnestly  for  the  divorce  of 
politics  from  religion,  they  contend,  in  fact,  for  a  certain  prin- 
ciple altogether  inconsistent  with  the  above-named  doctrine, 
and  for  that  very  reason  most  congenial  and  most  dear  to 
them.  It  is  an  essential  part,  then,  of  our  negative  argument 
to  put  clearly  before  our  readers  what  we  believe  that  principle 
to  be.  We  cannot,  however,  do  so  without  making  a  few 
introductory  remarks. 

There  is  no  more  wonderful  phenomenon  in  the  whole  world, 
though  its  very  commonness,  in  fact,  prevents  us  from  wondering 
at  it,  than  the  way  in  which  a  great  multitude  of  men  accept 
Christian  morality.  Every  Catholic  will  speculatively  admit 
those  moral  principles  mentioned  by  us  in  a  previous  page. 
He  will  admit  that  the  true  path  of  virtue  lies  in  the  way  of 
humility,  forgivingness,  and  indifference  to  the  world^s  censure  ; 
in  the  constant  readiness  to  hear  and  obey  God's  voice.  Nor 
can  a  Protestant,  who  with  any  kind  of  sincerity  accepts  the 
Bible  as  his  rule  of  faith,  hold  any  different  speculative  view  of 
true  morality.  And  yet  great  numbers  of  these  very  persons, 
when  they  come  across  the  throng  of  men,  form  their  judgments 
of  individual  character  on  principles  directly  contrary.  They 
profess  speculatively  that  the  truly  virtuous  man,  in  proportion 
as  he  is  such,  cares  little  for  the  world's  praise  and  everything 
for  God's  ;  but  in  practice  they  admire  far  more  highly  one  who 
is  quick  to  discern  -and  to  resent  misconstruction,  and  who  is 
punctiliously  jealous  of  his  own  honour.  They  profess  spe- 
culatively that  humility  is  among  the  highest  of  graces,  and 
pride  among  the  most  heinous  of  sins ;  but  when  they  are 
brought  into  contact  with  a  truly  humble  man,  they  regard 
him  as  poor-spirited  and  chicken-hearted.  They  profess  spe- 
culatively that  he  is  most  truly  virtuous  who  ardently  loves 
God,  and  is  keenly  sensitive  of  insults  against  His  holy  Name ; 
but  they  rather  recoil  from  such  a  man  if  they  actually  meet 
him,  and  they  estimate  far  more  highly  one  who  has  no 
keen  sensitiveness  at  all  for  God's  honour  and  glory,  but  who 
is  genial,  amiable,  and  kindly.     Some  qualities  they  admire  as 
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virtues  which  are  not  virtues  at  all  j  and  others  which  are 
truly  such  they  admire  out  of  all  due  proportion.  No  two 
things  can  well  be  more  different  than  the  morality  which 
they  speculatively  profess  and  that  which  they  practically  hold. 

On  no  point  do  these  two  standards  of  morality  come  into 
more  manifest  conflict  than  on  what  the  two  parties  respec- 
tively call  ^^  patriotism."  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  patri- 
otism is  a  quality  which  every  Christian  moralist  will  approve. 
A  Christian  father  takes  a  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  own  children,  altogether  apart  from  that  with  which  he 
regards  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  general.  He  labours  in 
a  special  sense  that  his  own  children  may  enjoy  temporal 
and  (far  more)  spiritual  good;  and  rejoices  in  a  special 
sense  if  they  do  enjoy  it.  And  in  a  way  altogether  similar, 
though  of  course  far  less  in  degree,  it  is  at  least  permissible 
that  we  should  take  far  greater  interest  in  our  own  country^s 
temporal  and  spiritual  advancement  than  in  that  of  other 
nations.  Nay,  tl^ere  is  a  sense  in  which  love  of  country  is 
justly  counted  by  S.  Thomas  as  among  the  greatest  of 
virtues;  that  love  of  country,  namely,  which  "prefers  the 
common  good  to  personal  advantage."  *  Such  love  is  exem- 
plified wherever  a  citizen  endures  self-restraint  and  privation 
in  order  that  he  may  the  more  largely  benefit  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen spiritually  or  temporally ;  that  he  may  endow,  for  their 
service,  priests,  or  schools,  or  hospitals. 

But  far  different  from  this  is  the  patriotism  so  admired  by 
those  whom  we  are  now  criticising.  The  patriotic  man,  accord- 
ing to  their  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  more  interested  in  his 
country's  temporal  than  its  spiritual  good,  and  very  far  more 
in  its  external  glory  and  greatness  than  in  either.  The  patriot 
of  this  stamp  takes  very  far  greater  delight  in  a  military  vic- 
tory achieved  by  his  countrymen  against  superior  force,  than  in 
the  most  triumphant  success  obtained  by  a  Catholic  missionary 
towards  reforming  their  moral  practice,  or  the  most  valuable 
improvement  of  medicine  or  of  law ;  and  this  quite  apart  from 
the  justice  of  his  country's  cause — simply  through  pride  at 
her  military  prowess.  Nay,  so  far  as  he  does  grieve  over  the 
national  sins,  it  is  far  rather  as  being  an  element  of  national 
weakness  than  as  being  the  offences  of  his  loved  fellow- 
countrymen  against  their  Almighty  Creator.  It  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  set  about  proving  what  is  so  abundantly 
evident — ^viz.,  that  patriotism  in  this  sense  is  no  virtue  at  all, 
but  is  merely  one  aspect  of  general  worldliness  and  ungodliness. 


*  Amor  patrise  in  radice  caritatis  fiindatur,  quae  communia  proj 
popria  communibus  anteponit.—  De  BegvmvM  Prtncipum,  L  3,  c.  4. 
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We  say,  then,  that  when  these  worldly  men  cry  aloud  that 
the  State  has  no  concern  with  spiritual  interests,  they  by  no 
means  think  of  excluding  from  its  province  the  promotion  of  that 
morality  which  they  practically  hold,  but  only  of  that  which 
they  speculatively  profess.  They  pursue  as  poUticians  the  very 
same  ends  which  they  pursue  as  men.  In  fact,  they  express 
their  own  doctrine  far  too  favourably  when  they  profess  to 
desire  that  government  shall  devote  itself  to  the  people's 
temporal  good.  Their  main  desire  is  by  no  means  that 
temporal  enjoyment  may  be  diflftised  and  temporal  suffering 
diminished ;  but  rather  that  their  country  may  possess  that 
great  show  of  military  power  abroad,  that  great  display  of 
material  wealth  and  luxury  at  home,  which  may  impress  both 
themselves  and  others  with  the  idea  of  national  greatness. 
It  is  not  their  country's  good  which  they  seek,  whether,  spiritual 
or  temporal,  but  her  supposed  greatness.  Now,  our  position 
throughout  has  been,  that  though  temporal  good  should  be 
subordinated  to  spiritual,  yet  the  pursuit  of  temporal  good  is 
in  itself  a  most  legitimate  and  laudable  function  of  government. 
But  we  are  quite  unable  to  say  so  much  for  pursuit  of  national 
greatness,  imless,  indeed,  it  be  merely  sought  as  a  means  for 
national  good.  In  national  greatness  we  are  quite  unable 
to  see  anything  whatever  intrinsically  desirable ;  while  we  see 
much  which  is  full  of  peril  to  the  nation's  highest  good.  And 
let  this  also  be  further  observed,  though  we  have  no  space 
to  enlarge  on  its  truth  and  its  importance  :  the  pursuit  of 
national  good  tends  to  international  union,*  but  the  pursuit 
of  national  greatness  to  international  discord.  It  is  from 
this  very  cause,  from  this  proud  and  unchastened  desire  of 
national  pre-eminence,  that  have  arisen  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  desolating  wars  which  have  made  so  fearful  an  addition 
to  human  misery.  So  far  from  our  holding  that  governments 
have  cared  too  much  for  their  people's  temporal  good,  to  our 
mind  one  of  the  most  deplorable  facts  in  all  history  is  their 
having  cared  for  it  so  little. 

This,  then,  we  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  worldly  and 
proud  "  patriots,"  when  they  would  exclude  religion  from 
the  sphere  of  politics.  And  to  state  such  a  doctrine  is  to 
refute  it.  No  one  who  bears  the  Christian  name  can 
advocate  such  a  principle  of  action  nakedly  and  undisguisedly  : 


*  The  various  discussions  on  free  trade,  if  we  may  tmst  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  have  put  in  much  clearer  light  the  very  interesting  and 
pregnant  truth,  that  (as  a  general  rule)  we  thrive  temporally,  not  by  our 
neighbour's  adversity,  but  by  his  prosperity  ;  and  that  one  country's  indus- 
trial success  is  a  simple  benefit  to  other  countries. 
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its  strength  lies  in  the  multitude  of  worldly  men  who  are 
influenced  by  it  unconsciously  and  instinctively. 

One  explanation  must  be  added  in  this  place,  to  prevent 
possible  misconception.  We  have  been  saying  much,  as  our  sub- 
ject has  suggested,  on  "  spiritual "  and  "  temporal "  good :  we 
have  said  very  little  on  '^  intellectual.^^  It  might  be  inferred, 
then,  that  we  place  our  ideal  of  national  good  in  the  people 
being  pious  on  one  hand,  and  well  fed  on  the  other ;  and  that 
we  regard  the  progress  of  thought  and  intelligence  as  of  little 
account.  Certainly  we  should  no  more  dream  of  a  man  being 
personally  perfect  or  personally  admirable  for  possessing  intel- 
lectual good  than  for  possessing  temporal.  But  intellectual 
good,  no  less  than  temporal,  is  a  legitimate  object  of  desire ;  and 
it  admits,  even  more  efficaciously  than  temporal  good,  of  being 
made  instrumental  to  the  promotion  of  man^s  true  end.  Wo 
hold  it  as  most  desirable  for  a  nation's  welfare,  not  only  that 
vigorous  and  manly  thought  shall  be  devoted  (under  the 
guidance  of  true  piety)  to  the  service  of  religion,  but  also  that 
good  Catholics  shall  successfully  cultivate  the  various  branches 
of  secular  science.  We  say  this  (as  we  observed)  to  avoid 
possible  misapprehension ;  but  we  have  no  space  for  explaining 
and  vindicating  our  statement. 

We  have  now  considered  (we  beUeve)  all  the  positions 
diflering  from  our  own  on  the  State's  proper  attitude  towards 
religion  which  have  been,  or  imaginably  can  be,  assumed ; 
and  the  obvious  untenableness  of  every  one  in  the  number 
must  be  regarded  as  no  weak  argument  for  our  own  conclusion. 
From  negative  proof  we  now  proceed  to  positive,  and  put 
before  our  readers  some  of  the  direct  reasons  available  in  our 
favour. 

1 .  All  action  of  the  civil  government  is,  in  fact,  the  corporate 
action  of  the  community;  and  this,whether  the  action  be  directed 
towards  one  of  its  own  members,  or  towards  some  outlying  body. 
But  each  member  of  the  community  is  bound  in  some  degree 
to  aim  at  spiritual  good,  and  acts  more  laudably  in  proportion 
as  he  does  so  in  a  greater  degree.  What  good  reason  can  bo 
given  why  that  aim,  which  is  of  all  the  most  laudable  in 
citizens  acting  individually,  should  be  absolutely  forbidden  to 
them  when  acting  corporately  ?  If  no  reason  can  be  given, 
nor  even  imagined,  our  own  conclusion  necessarily  follows. 

2.  The  second  argument  which  we  shall  give  comes  homo 
still  more  closely  to  the  mind.  It  is  a  first  principle  of  natu- 
ral religion  that  we  please  God  better  the  more  earnestly  we 
employ  in  His  service  every  power  and  every  influence  which 
we  possess.     But  the  civil  ruler  possesses  a  special  and  wide- 
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spreading  influence  to  which  no  other  in  the  secular  order  can 
bear  comparison.  If  this  general  rule,  then,  applies  to  others, 
in  quite  a  special  and  pre-eminent  sense  it  applies  to  him. 

3.  But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  his  relation  to  the  people 
which  requires  to  be  considered  separately.  A  master  acts 
laudably  in  promoting  the  spiritual  good  of  his  servant ;  a 
landlord  of  his  tenant ;  a  manufacturer  of  his  workman,  &c., 
&c.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  in  these  cases  one  party  is 
responsible  for  the  other's  spiritual  good,  because  the  relation 
between  them  was  freely  entered  into  and  is  dissolvable  at 
pleasure.  A  good  Catholic,  e.  g.,  in  the  Southern  American 
States,  would  feel  responsible  for  the  spiritual  good  of  his 
slaves,  in  a  sense  quite  different  in  Icind  from  that  in  which  an 
English  master  is  responsible  for  the  spiritual  good  of  his 
servants.  Yet  the  very  slaveowner  is  not  siqrrenie  over  his  slave, 
not  even  in  the  temporal  order ;  for  the  State  government  can 
enact  laws  which  regulate  the  relations  between  them.  But  the 
civil  ruler  has  been  commissioned  by  God  to  wield  a  physical 
power  which  is  absolutely  irresistible  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  entire  land.  This  power  has  been  given  him  for 
their  benefit,  and  they  are  under  the  strict  obligation  of  ren- 
dering hearty  obedience  to  his  just  commands.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  any  one  of  ordinary  piety  can  be  in  such  a  position  as 
this  in  regard  to  a  great  number  of  men,  without  feeling  himself 
most  deeply  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  their  highest  good. 

4.  And  the  case  becomes  far  stronger  when  we  consider  how 
absolutely  impossible  it  is  that  he  can  be  neutral  in  regard  to 
their  spiritual  welfare.  We  will  first  establish  this  fact,  and 
afterwards  draw  out  the  very  cogent  argument  which  results 
from  it.  Wo  say,  then,  that  the  civil  governor  cannot  bo 
spiritually  neutral ;  that  his  inaction  will  necessarily  have  quite 
as  important  a  moral  bearing  as  any  course  of  action  which 
ho  can  possibly  adopt.  There  will  be  no  space  to  state  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  facts  which  will  illustrate  this  proposi- 
tion ;  but  there  will  be  ample  space  to  prove  its  truth  abun- 
dantly and  irrefragably.  Aid  we  will  take  our  illustrations 
from  our  own  country,  because  the  instances  will  thus  be  more 
familiar  to  our  readers,  and  will  more  readily  convey  their  due 
force. 

We  may  begin  our  survey  of  the  State's  necessary  moral 
influence  almost  from  the  moment  of  a  child's  birth.  Some 
months  ago,  a  highminded  and  benevolent  Protestant  gentle- 
man, who  signs  himself  '^  S.  G.  0.,"  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Times  on  what  he  called  the  "  guilt-gardens"  of  London.  His 
position  was  substantially  this  :  "  In  consequence  of  land- 
owners and  builders  being  placed  under  no  sufficient  restric- 
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tion  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  advantage,  numbers  of  the 
London  poor  are  driven  into  abodes  most  fatal  to  their  moral 
interests.  The  squalid  wretchedness  of  these  courts  is  the  least 
of  their  evils;  their  moral  atmosphere  is  more  stifling  and 
deadly  than  their  physical.  The  miserable  children  bom  there 
are  under  a  certain  quasi-necessity  of  growing  up  in  the  deepest 
moral  darkness ;  their  minds  are  utterly  corrupted,  even  before 
the  age  of  reason  and  education  begins.'^  It  is  no  business  of 
ours  to  inquire  whether  this  statement  is  exaggerated ;  though 
we  have  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  it  is  so.  Such  a  state  of 
things,  at  all  events,  is  abundantly  possible  in  any  large  town ; 
nor  is  it  denied  that  evils  of  a  similar  kind,  though  less  in  degree, 
may  easily  be  rife  in  the  country  also.  Further,  the  evil  is 
one  which  no  private  benevolence  can  possibly  remedy :  the 
Legislature,  and  that  alone,  can  arrest  the  plague,  whether  by 
interposing  some  further  restraint  on  landowners  and  builders, 
or  by  exercising  forcible  interference  in  some  other  way.  Our 
position,  then,  is,  that  on  this  matter  the  Legislature  cannot 
possibly  be  neutral ;  that  its  maction  is  a  fact  as  momentous 
in  its  bearing  on  moral  and  spiritual  interests  as  any  imagi- 
nable mode  of  action  can  possibly  be. 

The  child,  in  due  time,  reaches  the  age  when  reason  begins 
to  dawn.  What  education  shall  he  receive  ?  The  government, 
by  absolute  necessity,  must  take  one  or  other  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing courses.  Firstly,  it  may  be  altogether  inactive  in  the 
whole  matter,  and  even  refuse  giving  effect  to  any  endowment 
from  individuals.  In  that  case  no  external  help  will  be  avail- 
able for  educational  purposes,  except  so  much  as  the  zeal  and 
resources  of  any  religious  or  irreligious  body  may  furnish,  as  it 
were,  from  day  to  day.  So  far  as  this  help  does  not  extend,  the 
poor  will  educate  their  children  just  as  much  and  just  as  little 
as  they  can  and  will ;  the  wicked  will  train  their  children  in 
vice,  and  the  unbelieving  in  unbelief.  Secondly,  the  State  may 
be  itself  inactive,  but  may  not  refuse  giving  effect  to  private 
educational  endowments.  In  this  case  it  will  have  to  decide 
whether  it  shall  give  effect  to  all  such  endowments,  or  only 
to  some.  Shall  it  sanction  endowments,  e.  g,,  to  educate  chil- 
dren in  atheism  and  socialism  ?  K  not,  where  shall  the  line 
be  drawn  ?  Shall  it  exclude  Deistic  endowments  ?  or  Unita- 
rian ?  or  Catholic  ?  or  shall  it  include  all  these  ?  It  cannot 
possibly  avoid  facing  this  question,  if  it  sanctions  endowments 
at  all.  Or,  thirdly,  the  government  may  not  only  sanction 
endowments,  but  it  may  itself  move  actively  in  the  matter :  it 
may  give  largely  from  the  public  purse ;  nay,  it  may  actually 
enforce  a  certain  amount  of  educational  training,  both  moral 
and  intellectual.     Any  one  of  these  three  courses  is  pregnant 
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with  most  important  results,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  to 
the  people^s  spiritual  good;  yet  the  government,  by  logical 
necessity,  must  embrace  one  or  other. 

The  child  grows  up  to  maturity,  and  thinks  of  settling  in 
life.  Here  we  are  brought  to  that  vitally  important  function  of 
civil  government  which  we  have  already  mentioned — the  deter- 
mining what  law  of  marriage  it  shall  sanction  and  promote.  And 
in  this  instance,  again,  the  State  cannot  be  spiritually  neutral. 
It  must  sanction  one  marriage  law  or  other,  as  we  have  already 
shown;  and  whichever  it  sanctions,  most  momentous  results  will 
ensue  as  regards  the  nation^s  moral  and  spiritual  advancement. 

Then,  again,  as  to  that  particular  class  of  offences  which 
is  specially  opposed  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  The  State 
cannot  ignore  them  ;  it  must  deal  with  them  one  way  or 
another.  And  however  it  deals  with  them,  moral  interests 
will  be  deeply  affected  for  good  or  for  evil.  Consider  again 
the  publication  of  immoral  books,  &c.  The  inaction  of 
government  here  is  something  very  different  from  spiritual 
neutrality  :  it  means  that  such  productions  may  circulate  freely 
among  all  classes  of  the  community. 

We  have  now  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  suggest  a  train  of 
thought  which  will  lead  the  reader  much  farther.  At  all  events 
we  have  said  enough,  and  much  more  than  enough,  to  establish 
our  proposition.  The  argument  built  on  that  proposition  may 
be  stated  as  follows : — The  civil  governor,  we  have  seen,  cannot 
escape  from  spiritual  responsibility :  do  what  he  will,  his  con- 
duct must  by  absolute  necessity  affect,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
highest  interests  of  those  placed  by  God  under  his  rule.  Now 
suppose  he  were  consistently  to  exclude  spiritual  ends  from  all 
share  in  determining  his  policy.  No  one  will  be  so  wild  as  to 
say  that  by  a  happy  accident,  while  aiming  at  mere  temporal 
good,  he  will  invariably,  or  even  ordinarily,  achieve  spiritual. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  he  did  not  aim  at  spiritual  good, 
he  would  seriously  prejudice  it.  But  our  opponents  maintain 
that  God  has  commanded  him  not  to  aim  at  it ;  and  we  see 
therefore  the  issue  of  their  theory.  It  comes  to  this :  that 
God  has  commissioned  him  to  wield  an  irresistible  physical 
power  over  his  countrymen ;  and  has  strictly  commanded  him 
to  use  that  power  in  opposition  to  the  reign  of  God  Himself 
within  their  souls.  No  one  who  believes  in  God  at  all,  will 
venture  to  accept  such  a  conclusion  as  this. 

Here,  however,  a  few  words  must  be  interposed  to  prevent 
our  being  misunderstood.  There  is  no  reason  whatever,  we  have 
said,  for  expecting  that  he  who  aims  exclusively  at  temporal 
good  will  ordinarily  effect  spiritual.  But  the  converse  by  no 
means  follows ;  and  it  may  well  be  thought,  that  by  aiming  at 
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spiritual  good  the  ruler  will  more  eflfectually  secure  temporal 
than  in  any  other  possible  way  :  according  to  that  Scripture, 
''  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  to  you/'  This  indeed  is  Gregory  XVI/s 
judgment,  in  that  passage  from  his  EncycHcal  on  which  we  have 
rested  throughout.  * 

5.  Our  last  argument  shall  be  built  on  the  consent  of  all 
who  are  in  any  sense  religiously  earnest.  Catholic  or  non- 
Catholic.  Can  a  single  case  be  found  where  the  theory  which 
we  oppose  has  been  practically  adopted  by  any  civil  ruler 
who  was  himself  deeply  impressed  with  the  immeasurable  pre- 
eminence of  spirituals  over  temporals  ?  Can  any  case  be  found, 
e.  g.y  where  a  zealous  Catholic,  being  a  member  of  Parliament, 
will  refuse  to  promote  a  grant  for  Catholic  education,  however 
convinced  he  may  be  that  the  Church's  interests  will  be  thereby 
advanced,  until  he  have  first  satisfied  himself  that  such  a  measure 
will  promote  the  temporal  welfare  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 
Is  anything  like  this  even  practically  imaginable  ?  Consider 
again  the  labours  of  several  Catholic  members,  for  which  the 
whole  Catholic  body  is  so  grateful,  in  behalf  of  our  poor  in 
workhouses  and  prisons.  Such  labours  were,  of  course,  directed 
expressly  to  the  spiritual  good  of  that  oppressed  class.  Who 
is  there  to  maintain  that  these  members  ipso  facto  transgressed 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  God  to  their  political  action  ?  The 
theory  which  we  are  opposing,  then,  is  a  mere  theory,  which 
no  ruler  really  interested  in  the  advancement  of  spirituals  could 
dream  of  carrying  into  action. 

Having  now  argued  both  negatively  and  positively  in  behalf 
of  our  conclusion,  it  is  time  to  consider  the  objections  which 
have  been,  or  imaginably  may  be,  adduced  in  opposition ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  their  consideration  throws  increased  light 
on  our  meaning  and  adds  increased  strength  to  our  reasoning. 

1.  The  first  objection  comes  from  Catholics,  and  may  bo 
stated  thus :  God  has  founded  the  Church  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  man's  spiritual  welfare  :  the  State,  there- 
fore, can  have  no  such  end.  The  reply  to  this  is  most  obvious, 
if  we  will  take  the  analogy  suggested  by  Gregory  XYI. — ^that 
of  parents.*  It  might  be  quite  as  reasonably  argued :  The 
priest  is  entrusted  by  God  with  the  child's  spiritual  training, 
and  the  parent  therefore  has  no  such  office.  Yet  how  in- 
dignant should  we  be  at  any  such  allegation,  and  how  ready  with 
our  reply  I  We  should  argue,  triumphantly,  that  the  priest's 
office  not  only  has  not  superseded  the  parent's  spiritual  duty, 

*  Posit!  gyum  parmtes  et  tutores  poptdoram. — EncycHcal. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  I.  [New  Series.']  h 
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but  that  it  has  not  even  lessened  it ;  what  it  has  done  is  to  fix 
that  duty  in  olle  definite  and  cognizable  direction.  A  parent, 
as  such,  is  entrusted  with  the  promotion  of  her  child^s  highest 
good :  the  Catholic  parent  knows  precisely  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  good,  and  what  the  appointed  means  of  its  attainment. 
The  Catholic  parent,  we  say,  fulfils  her  duty  to  her  child's  soul, 
by  bringing  him  into  fclose  relation  with  the  priests  of  God, 
and  educating  him  in  a  strict  subordination  to  the  Church's 
authority  and  guidance.  And  it  is  on  the  same  principles—— 
howerer  great  the  difiTereUce  of  application — ^that  a  Catholic 
prince  will  confer  spiritual  benefits  oh  those  subject  to  his 
civil  jurisdiction. 

2.  To  the  preceding  analogy,  however,  it  may  be  replied, 
and  we  may  count  this  as  a  second  objection^  that  the  parent 
is  concerned  with  those  whose  reason  is  immature,  and  that 
no  authority  can  rightly  be  entrusted  with  the  spiritual  training 
of  adidtSy  unless  it  be  specially  endowed  with  that  Divine 
Light  which  will  enable  it  clearly  to  discover  its  way.  We 
reply  as  follows : — ^We  have  already  admitted,  on  this  very 
groW,  that  the  civil  govemtnent  has  no  right  of  directly 
moral  and  religious  legislation.  The  parent  has  the  right  of 
such  legislation  over  children,  but  the  State  has  no  such  right 
over  adult  citizens.  What  we  contend  for  is  that  the  dvil 
governor  should  promote  his  country's  spiritual  good  by  his 
political  measures,  through  methods  of  the  very  same  kind 
as  those  through  which  an  individual  would  promote  it  in 
his  per  social  action.  And  this  being  understood,  it  is  plain 
that  the  present  objection  does  not  even  touch  the  case  of  a 
Catholic  ruler,  for  the  counsels  and  guidance  of  the  Church 
are  as  accessible  to  him  in  his  political  as  in  his  personal 
capacity.  But  even  as  to  a  non- Catholic  ruler  the  objection 
cannot  gravely  be  maintained,  unless  it  be  also  asserted  that 
no  non -Catholic,  even  as  an  individual,  should  aim  directly  at 
his  neighbour's  moral  welfare.  We  have  no  wish  at  all  to 
overrate^the  moral  discernment  of  non-Catholics ;  but  surely 
any  one  of  them  is  far  more  likely  to  promote  moral  good  by 
constantly  labouring  for  that  end,  than  by  being  wholly  indif- 
ferent on  the  subject.  We  may  add,  also,  that  by  this  course 
he  will  ever  be  improving  his  own  moral  perception. 

There  is  but  one  difficulty  in  the  matter  which  is  even 
plausible — the  case,  namely,  of  a  non- Catholic  government 
using  its  influence  in  opposition  to  the  true  faith.  We  have 
already  referred  to  this  difficulty,  and  engaged  to  treat  it  in  a 
subsequent  article.  It  cannot  be  handled  satisfactorily — ^no 
one  will  think  so, — ^unless  it  be  considered  in  some  detail,  and 
therefore  at  some  length. 
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8.  A  third  objection  has  been  made,  also  from  a  Catholic 
quarter :  The  State  was  anterior  to  the  Catholic  Chm*ch,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  owe  her  deference  and  allegiance.  In  a 
Catholic^s  mouth,  surely  this  statement  is  somewhat  strange. 
Was  not  morality  anterior  to  the  Christian  Church  ?  And  are 
we,  on  that  account,  at  liberty  to  deny  that  the  Church's 
exposition  of  morality  demands  our  interior  assent?  But, 
indeed,  the  obiection  is  so  obviously  fallacious,  that  a  very 
few  words  wiU  suffice  in  reply.  In  every  age,  indeed  in  every 
state  of  society,  in  virtue  of  the  natural  law  itself,,  a  civil 
governor'  acts  more  laudably  in  proportion  as  he  more 
efficaciously  directs  his  temporal  administration  to  the  people's 
highest  good.  But  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church 
has  enabled  him  to  know  certainly  wherein  that  good  exists ; 
and  has  also  taught  him  that  he  cannot  satisfactorily  promote 
it  except  by  acting,  and  by  inducing  his  subjects  to  act,  in 
subordination  to  her  Divine  authority. 

4.  Another  objection  is  suggested  by  Lord  Macaulay'^ 
criticism  on  Mr.  Gladstone.  '^Look  at  banks,  insurance- 
offices,  dock  companies,  canal  companies,  gas  companies^ 
hospitals,  dispensaries.  Can  we  gravely  say,''  Lord  Mac 
aulay  seems  to  ask,  ''that  the  managers  of  these  various 
associations  act  more  laudably  in  proportion  as  they  aim  at  the 
spiritual  good  of  their  various  members  ?  Or  would  not  such 
an  attempt  be  rather  a  simple  impertinence  and  injustice  ?  " 
In  answering  this,  for  clearness'  sake  we  will  take  one  par- 
ticular instance,  that  of  a  hospital ;  and  what  we  say  in  this 
case  may  easily  be  extended  over  the  whole  catalogue.  To 
bring  out  sharply  the  point  at  issue,  we  will  suppose  that  this 
hospital  is  supported  indiscriminately  by  persons  of  every 
religious  denomination ;  and  that  by  some  strange  accident  a 
number  of  zealous  Catholics  form  a  majority  of  tihte  governing 
body.  The  objection  is,  that  if  a  Catholic  ruler  may  devote 
public  money  to  the  promotion  of  his  country's  spiritual 
welfare,  on  the  same  principle  these  Catholics  may  similarly 
apply  the  corporate  money  with  which  they  are  entrusted. 
The  reply  is  most  obvious.  They  have  been  entrusted  with  this 
money  for  one  purpose,  and  it  is  simple  robbery  if  they  apply  it 
to  any  other.  The  parallel  breaks  down  in  the  very  particular 
which  alone  is  relevant.  The  governing  body  of  a  hospital  derives 
its  authority  from  the  subscribers ;  but  the  governing  body  of  a 
nation  derives  its  authority  from  God :  taxpayers,  as  such, 
being  under  it,  not  over  it.  In  a  constitutional  government  like 
ours,  many  taxpayers,  no  doubt,  have  votes  in  electing 
members  of  parhament ;  but  so  far  as  regards  this  most  limited 
function,  they  form  a  part  of  the  government  itself.    Once 

h2 
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admit  that  the  civil  governor  is  a  mere  delegate,  hired  and 
employed  by  the  taxpayers,  there  is  no  dearth,  certainly,  of 
frightful  consequences  which  would  follow  from  so  detestable 
a  premiss;  but  it  is  a  premiss  which  every  good  CathoKo 
abhors.  We  must  recur  to  this  under  the  next  head  of  objec- 
tion, and  we  will  here  therefore  say  no  more. 

The  Catholic  governors  pf  such  a  hospital,  therefore,  cannot 
without  robbery  employ  any  of  the  corporate  money  to  the 
promotion  of  CathoUcism ;  neither  can  they  without  breach  of 
trust  employ  their  authority  in  that  direction.  But  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  observing  these  strict  obHgations,  they  should 
consult  the  spiritual  good  both  of  subscribers  and  of  patients. 
Thus,  it  is  often  very  possible,  without  at  all  diminishing  the 
hospital's  efficiency  in  its  proper  work,  to  allow  far  greater 
time  and  facility  for  visits  from  the  various  religious  ministers ; 
and  this  the  Catholic  managers  may  most  laudably  eflfect.  Or 
there  may  be  this  or  that  hospital  arrangement  more  or  less 
adverse  to  morality,  and  this  they  may  be  even  bound  to  alter. 
In  one  word,  theySdU  act  laudably  by  performing  (in  their 
official  capacity)  every  service  towards  the  spiritual  good  of  those 
with  whom  they  are  brought  into  relation,  except  so  far  as  they 
are  debarred  from  such  service  by  the  conditions  which  those 
who  delegated  their  office  have  expressly  or  interpretatively 
affixed  to  its  exercise. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  the  two  cases  should 
not  be  omitted.  The  civil  governor,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot 
be  spiritually  neutral;  but  the  associations  enumerated  by 
Lord  Macaulay  are  so  altogether,  as  a  general  rule.  Suppose 
the  case  to  be  otherwise ;  suppose,  e.  gr.,  that  in  some  hospital 
priests  were  refused  reasonable  access  to  Catholic  patients. 
In  that  case,  if  no  redress  could  be  obtained.  Catholics  might 
bo  bound,  not  only  to  retire  from  the  management,  but  to 
withdraw  their  subscriptions. 

5.  Let  us  next  consider  the  objection  which  we  incidentally 
touched  upon  in  discussing  the  last.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  governor  of  a  State  is  a  delegate  of  the  citizens,  just  as  the 
governor  of  a  hospital  is  a  delegate  of  the  subscribers ;  that 
the  citizens  employ  or  hire  him  for  temporal,  not  spiritual  work ; 
and  consequently  that  it  is  breach  of  trust  if  he  uses  his  poli- 
tical influence,  and  actual  robbery  if  he  devotes  public  money, 
for  any  except  a  temporal  purpose. 

We  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  doctrine  (the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people)  is  simply  revolutionary  and  anti- 
CathoHc.  We  maintain  it  to  be  a  most  certain  and  sacred 
truth,  that  God  has  immediately  instituted  civil  government, 
with  aU  its  intrinsic  rights  and  functions,  whatever  they  may 
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be ;  *  and  that  He  has  commanded  all  individual  citizens  to 
obey  such  government,  as  invested  with  His  own  authority. 
The  best  Catholic,  no  doubt,  may  utterly  repudiate  the  divine 
right  of  kings  as  such,  whether  Stuarts  or  Bourbons.  The 
best  Catholic  may  hold  that  God  gives  no  preference  to  one 
form  of  government  over  another,  and  that  He  has  not  (by  His 
own  immediate  act)  placed  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  one  rather  than  of  another;  nay,  that  in  certain  exceptional 
cases  the  collective  people  may  legitimately  nominate  to  the 
vacant  sovereignty.  But  in  holding  such  opinions,  he  will,  no 
less  cordially  than  other  Catholics,  abhor  that  revolutionary 
maxim  above  recited,  which  gives  rise  to  the  present  objec- 
tion, t  The  question,  however,  is  too  vital,  especially  under 
present  circumstances,  to  be  treated  episodically ;  and  we  hope 
in  an  early  number  to  argue  at  length  against  the  revolutionary 
theory,  on  grounds  of  reason  no  less  than  authority. 

But,  secondly,  we  could  never  understand  how  this  monstrous 
theory,  oven  were  it  true,  would  affect  our  present  argument. 
As  to  the  great  majority  of  European  countries,  if  the  citizens 
now  living  ever  did  delegate  to  their  present  rulers  a  power  of 
government,  this  act  of  delegacy  took  place  in  nubibuSy  and 
its  records  are  deposited  in  the  same  inaccessible  region.  Con- 
sequently, in  regard  to  what  was  then  delegated,  I  have  as 
much  right  to  my  opinion  as  you  have  to  yours.  You  say  that 
the  citizens  entrusted  the  civil  ruler  only  with  the  care  of  their 
temporal  interests.  I  have  just  as  much  right  to  say  that  they 
also  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  their  moral  and  spiritual 
advancement.  Or  rather,  I  have  more  to  say  for  my  opinion 
than  you  for  yours;  because  no  government  can  be  spiri- 
tually neutral,  and  we  must  not  pay  them  the  bad  compliment 
of  supposing  that  they  deliberately  desired  a  sacrifice  of  their 
higher  good  to  their  lower.  J 


*  Suprema  potestos  civilis,  per  se  spectaia,  immediaU  data  est  a  Deo. 
— Suarez,  "  Defefnsio  Fidci  Camolicoiy^  1.  3,  c.  2. 

Observatidum  est,  "politicam  potestatem  in  uniyeTsum  consideratain 
•  .  .  .  immediate  esse  a  solo  Deo." — BeUarmine, 

t  The  contrast  between  the  revolutionary  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
and  any  doctrine  which  has  been  advocated  by  Catholic  theolo^ans,  is  very 
clearly  and  forcibly,  though  briefly,  stated  in  one  of  our  earher  numbers. 
See  Dublin  Review,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  293,  note. 

We  have  nowhere  seen  the  whole  question  (to  our  mind)  so  satisfectorily 
treated  as  in  Mgr.  Parisis's  work,  **  La  D^mocratie  devant  I'Enseignement 
Catholique."  We  may  also  warmly  recommend  Dr.  Murray's  essay  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  "  Annual  Miscellany." 

t  Chaque  individu  veut  que  la  soci^t^  prot^  sp^cialement  ce  qu'il  a  de 
plus  cher  et  de  plus  pr^ieux.      Mais  est-il  rien  de  plus  pr^cieoz  pour 
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Then,  thirdly,  let  ua  even  assume,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
men  have  everywhere  personally  and  freely  hired  their  respec- 
tive rulers ;  and  have  delegated  to  them  no  other  power  than 
the  preservation  of  exterior  peace :  we  maintain  that  such 
delegacy  would  have  been  ipso  facto  null  and  void,  and  in- 
capable therefore  of  standing  as  a  foundation  for  duties.  If  the 
ruler  do  not  directly  consult  his  people's  spiritual  interests, 
he  will  certainly  injure  them.  Now,  no  men  have  a  right 
to  entrust  another  with  a  power  which  will  necessarily  be 
injurious  to  their  own  highest  good.* 

6.  The  remaining  objection  we  have  purposely  reserved  to 
the  last,  that  by  answering  it  we  may  finally  complete  our 
abstract  theoretical  statement.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  regards  temporal  good  as  the  State's 
proper  end ;  nay,  and  that  we  ourselves  have  admitted  as  much 
in  the  earlier  part  of  our  article. 

In  that  part  of  our  article  we  were  speaking  of  the 
immediate  end  for  which  God  instituted  civil  government; 
and  wo  will  here  repeat  in  substance  what  wo  there  aflirmcd. 
God,  in  originally  instituting  civil  government,  contemplated  (if 
wo  may  so  express  ourselves)  as  His  immediate  end  the  preser- 
vation of  exterior  peace ;  and  as  His  ultimate  end,  the  various 
benefits,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  flow  from  such 
peace.  To  this  statement  we  most  entirely  adhere ;  we  only 
say  that  it  does  not  exhaust  the  subject.  Exterior  peace  ^ 
cannot  be  secured  unless  the  ruler  have  at  his  disposal  irresis- 
tible physical  force ;  and  this  circumstance  brings  him  into 
various  intimate  relations^  with  his  people,  from  which  flow 
incidentally,  by  the  very  natural  law,  certain  obligations  and 
counsels  in  regard  both  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare.  These  obUgations  and  counsels  (we  say)  are  from 
God  himself;  and  yet  they  are  not  included  in  the  primary 
end  (whether  immediate  or  ultimate)  for  which  He  instituted 
civil  government.  Such  seems  to  us  the  true  mode  of  harmo- 
nizing various  propositions  which  at  first  seem  inconsistent ; 
and  we  will  proceed,  therefore,  to  draw  two  somewhat  impor- 
tant inferences  from  this  fundamental  principle. 


rindividu  et  pour  une  nation  que  la  religion  elle-meme  ?  . .  . .  Que  de  fois  ne 
voitron  pas  des  peuples  d^fendre  leur  religion  avec  plus  de  persistance  et  do 
d^vouement  que  leur  propre  ind^pendance  politique  ?  .  .  .  .  Quand  on  veut 
exprimer  en  deux  mote  le  caract^re  d'une  lutte  supreme,  on  dit  qu'il  combat 
"  pro  aris  et  focis," — taiitel  avatU  le  foyer. — M,  VAbbd  Oodardj  "  Les  Frindpes 
de  '89,"  p.  16. 

*  The  community  has  no  power  to  confer  [a  right]  unless  so  far  as  it 
harmonizes  with  the  law  of  God  and  their  own  spiritual  and  temporal  yreW- 
hemg.— Murray  On  EdixccUion,  p.  310. 
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Firstly,  the  preservation  of  exterior  peace  is  the  ruler's  one 
primary  function.  It  is  of  strict  obligation.  Nay,  if  he 
signally  fisdls  to  preserve  exterior  peace,  he  forfeits  his  claim 
to  the  very  title  of  civil  governor. 

Secondly,  since  God's  immediate  end  in  the  institution  is  a 
certain  temporal  good,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
State  has  far  greater  intrinsic  aptitude  for  the  promotion  of 
man's  temporal  than  his  spiritual  welfare.  Thus  a  country's 
advancement  in  material  wealth  is  no  more  included  in  the 
primary  function  of  civil  government,  than  is  her  advancement 
in  piety  and  love  of  God  :  and  yet  the  ruler,  so  far  as  he  acts 

by  Vow-  %»^t  --i  -*^  ^^o^  P-P«^  instruments,  has 
indefinitely  more  power  towards  the  lower  end  than  towards 

the  higher.  A  good  Catholic  who  has  any  share  in  civil 
government  feels  this  most  keenly.  On  questions,  e.g.,  of  fi:eo 
trade  or  currency,  he  proceeds  in  the  last  resort  on  his  own 
discretion  and  responsibihty ;  but  where  moral  and  spiritual 
good  is  concerned,  he  feels  deeply  that  his  only  true  atti- 
tude is  that  of  subordination  to  the  Church's  guidance  and 
authority. 

And  if  we  suppose  the  case  of  a  ruler  inculpably  non-Catho- 
lic, the  truth  of  our  statement  will  but  emerge  more  clearly. 
Such  a  ruler,  if  pious  and  conscientious,  would  unquestionably 
direct  his  political  measures  in  great  degree  to  the  people's 
spiritual  good;  and  yet,  in  the  very  fact  of  doing  so,  he  would 
receive  the  strongest  practical  impression  that  he  is,  as  we  may 
say,  out  of  his  depth.  He  finds  that  the  knowledge  to  which 
ho  has  access,  and  the  resources  which  he  has  at  command, 
are  fully  adequate  to  the  promotiop  of  temporal  good  in  some 
important  branches.  But  he  would  be  reminded,  at  every 
turn,  that  in  working  for  moral  and  spiritual  good,  or  for  those 
kinds  of  temporal  good  which  are  inseparably  bound  up  there- 
with, he  is  attempting  a  task  above  his  powers.  Wo  are  far 
from  meaning  that  he  should  not  make  the  attempt,  and  wo  are 
far  from  denying  that  real  and  important  benefits  would  result 
fi-om  his  making  it ;  but  we  maintain  confidently  that  the  more 
steadily  he  should  apply  himself  to  that  end,  so  much  the  more 
keenly  would  he  feel  his  urgent  need  of  support  from  some 
authority  higher,  more  spiritual,  more  specially  Divine,  than  his 
own.  It  is  impossible  here  to  explain  our  meaning  with  any 
fulness ;  but  in  a  future  article  the  whole  subject  will  recur. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  is  more  than  one  sense  in  which 
temporal  good,  as  distinct  fi:om  spiritual,  is  the  civil  gover- 
nor's proper  work.  The  immediate  end  for  which  God  insti- 
tuted his  office  is  temporal ;  his  one  primary  function,  and 
the  only  one  whose  positive  fulfilment  is  of  strict  obHga- 
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tlon,  is  temporal  ;*  and  so  long  as  he  is  restricted  to  his  own 
proper  intelHgence  and  his  own  proper  instruments,  he  cannot 
work  with  due  and  satisfactory  effectiveness  for  an  end  higher 
than  temporal. 

And  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  office  of  civil  governor,  in  its  own 
nature  and  idea,  is  venerable  and  sacred ;  and  we  regard  it  as 
among  the  calamities  of  our  time  that  there  are  so  many 
countries  in  which  this  doctrine  is  but  little  acknowledged, 
whether  by  governors  or  governed.  Its  primary  function — 
the  preservation  of  exterior  peace — ^is  in  itself  no  doubt  tem- 
poral ;  yet  that  very  temporal  function  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  spiritual  order,  and  he  who  faithfully  fulfils  it  confers  an 
invaluable  benefit  on  souls.  The  administration  of  justice, 
again,  and  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment, — ^these  are  no 
incidents  of  civil  government :  they  are  indispensable  means  to 
the  immediate  end  of  its  institution ;  and  how  prominently  do 
they  exhibit  the  secular  authority  as  a  visible  representative  to 
the  nation  of  God's  Eternal  Justice  I  Lastly,  any  civil  gover- 
nor, without  travelling  at  all  beyond  his  proper  sphere,  has 
considerable  opportunities  of  advancing  moral  and  spiritual 
good,  and  fulfils  his  office  better  in  proportion  as  he  takes 
more  advantage  thereof;  while,  in  the  case  of  a  Catholic  ruler, 
acting  with  deference  and  subordination  to  the  Church,  such 
opportunities  are  of  value  almost  incalculable.  And  if  it  bo 
thought  that  the  miserable  secularity  of  aim  which  has  ever 
disgraced  the  great  majority  of  governments  makes  such 
declarations  unadvisable,  we  assert  the  very  contrary.  That 
a  ruler  shall  recognize  the  intrinsic  sacredness  of  his  office,  is 
the  first  step  towards  his  fulfilling  it  in  a  less  unworthy  spirit. 
Nor  can  it  be  too  often  remembered  that  the  emperor  was 
heathen,  and  among  the  worst  even  of  his  class,  when  the 
apostles  spoke  so  strongly  on  the  divine  character  and  authority 
of  the  '^  potestates  subUmiores.^'  Every  one  must  be  struck 
with  the  spirit  of  reverence  towards  civil  government  which 
such  passages  breathe. 

It  only  remains,  so  far  as  our  present  article  is  concerned,  to 
speal^  of  the  ecclesiastical  testimony  to  our  doctrine.  And  so 
far  as  the  question  relates  to  the  religious  functions  of  a 
Catholic  ruler  in  dealing  with  his  CathoHc  subjects,  a  very  few 
words  will  suffice.  The  declaration,  indeed,  of  Gregory  XVI.,  on 

*  If  the  ruler  is  sluggish  in  pursuing  spiritual  ffood,  or  temporal  good  other 
than  protection  of  person  and  property,  he  acts  less  laudably ;  but  he  does 
not  necessarily  violate  a  strict  obli^tion.  His  obligations  in  regard  to 
spiritual  good  are  very  fer  more  negative  than  positive. 
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which  we  have  rested  throughout,  is  so  clear  and  unequivocal 
that  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  so.  He  tells  Catholic  princes 
that  their  authority  is  given  to  them  even  more  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Church  than  for  the  governance  of  the  world ;  that 
the  cause  of  faith  should  be  dearer  to  them  than  that  of  their 
own  rule ;  and  that  their  chief  care  should  be  the  security  of 
religion.  Every  sentence  tells  against  those  who  hold  that  the 
temporal  ruler,  when  a  Catholic,  transgresses  his  province 
if  he  directly  aim  at  supernatural  good  in  his  temporal 
administration. 

We  had  intended  here  to  multiply  authorities  by  citing  (1) 
the  office  for  a  king^s  coronation ;  (2)  the  universal  approbation 
given  by  the  Church  to  the  pious  zeal  of  Catholic  emperors ; 
and  (3)  tiie  statements  of  individual  theologians.  But  as  there 
cannot  by  possibility  be  a  diflference  of  opinion  on  the  matter, 
and  as  our  article  has  already  run  to  too  great  a  length,  we  will 
forbear.  It  is  more  necessary  to  consider  a  question  on  which 
there  is  some  apparent  room  for  divergency  of  opinion,  and 
which  is  not  without  considerable  practical  importance.  It  is 
absolutely  certain,  on  grounds  of  authority,  that  a  CathoKc 
prince  acts  legitimately  and  laudably  in  promoting  the  spiritual 
good  of  his  Catholic  people.  But  two  different  theories  are 
imaginable,  as  foundations  for  this  admitted  conclusion.  It 
may  be  thought,  on  the  one  hand,  that  such  a  function  is 
inherent  in  his  office ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  exercised 
by  him  only  in  virtue  of  some  delegation  from  the  Church. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  indeed  at  all  deny  the  Church's  power 
to  delegate  such  authority,  were  such  delegation  necessary, 
for,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  avoid  in  this  article  the  wholo 
question.  But  we  maintain  that  such  delegation  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  for  that  the  function  of  promoting  his  people's  spiritual 
good  appertains  to  a  Catholic  prince  in  virtue  of  his  office.  Now, 
in  taking  this  alternative,  we  are  met  by  an  apparent  difficulty. 
Civil  government  existed  long  before  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
civil  authority  is  still  exercised  by  many  who  have  never  heard 
of  that  Church.  K  the  function,  then,  of  promoting  spiritual 
good  be  inherent  in  the  office  of  a  Catholic  prince^  it  must  be 
ilk  virtue  of  some  more  general  principle,  which  includes  this 
as  a  particular  case.  Nor  can  any  such  general  principle  be 
imagined  except  that  which  we  have  throughout  advocated— 
viz.,  that  the  civil  ruler  (Catholic  or  non- Catholic)  acts  more 
laudably  in  proportion  as  ho  more  energetically  pursues  his 
people's  highest  good,  so  far  as  he  is  cognisant  of  such  good. 
This  being  premised,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  issue  resolves 
itself  into  this.  Those  whom  we  follow,  hold  that  the  Catholic 
prince's  function  of  promoting  spiritus^  good  is  entrusted  to 
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him  immediately  by  God.  Omr  opponents,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  tins  mnction  accrues  to  him  in  no  other  way  than 
by  delegation  from  the  Chm*ch;  and  that  apart  from  such 
delegation  it  would  not  appertain  to  him  at  all.  As  far  as 
argument  goes,  we  have  reasoned  throughout  in  favour  of  our 
own  alternative  ;  the  present  question  is,  on  which  side  stands 
Catholic  authority. 

Gregory  XVi/s  words  in  themselves  are  absolutely  deci- 
sive. That  pontiff,  adopting  the  expression  of  his  predecessor 
S.  Leo  the  Great,  declares  that  the  authority  of  Catholic 
princes  has  been  conferred  on  them,  not  only  for  the  govern- 
ance of  the  world,  but  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the  Church. 
He  speaks  then  of  some  Giver  as  having  conferred  on  them 
this  power  for  two  ends ;  the  higher  end  being  the  chief  one. 
He  cannot  possibly  be  speaking  of  the  Church  as  that  giver ; 
for  no  one  maintains  that  it  is  the  Church  which  delegates 
to  a  king  his  authority  ''  for  the  government  of  the  world.' ^  It 
follows,  therefore,  that,  in  Gregory  XVI.^s  judgment,  God  him- 
self conferred  on  princes  the  fimction  of  protecting  the  Church. 
And  the  Pope  continues  in  a  similar  strain.  He  exhorts 
princes  to  make  the  security  of  religion  their  chief  end,  on  the 
ground  of  their  "position^'  as  "parents  and  tutors  of  their 
[respective]  peoples.^'  But  this  "position^'  is  assigned  to 
fliem  by  God  himself,  not  by  the  Church;  and  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  God  himself  has  given  them  the  office  of 
labouring  for  the  security  of  religion. 

Those  whom  we  have  called  throughout  our  "  theological 
opponents^^  have  one  theological  ground,  and  (we  think)  only 
one,  for  their  view ;  but  that  ground,  we  most  fully  admit,  is 
at  first  glance  an  extremely  strong  one.  They  rest  on  the 
very  definite  and  explicit  statement,  made  repeatedly  by 
Suarez  and  other  theologians^  that  the  end  of  civil  government 
is  not  moral  and  spiritual  good,  but  exclusively  temporal.  If 
we  are  able  to  show,  however,  that  these  theologians  do  not 
really  deny  any  part  of  the  doctrine  which  we  have  advocated, 
the  whole  question  of  authority  must  be  decided  in  our  favour. 
And  we  consider  that  we  are  able  to  show  this  satisfactorily 
and  irrefragably. 

But  before  approaching  Suarez,  let  us  say  a  few  words  on 
S.  Thomas.  His  work  "  De  Regimine  Principum'^  is  a  poli- 
tical, not  a  theological,  treatise;  which  makes  it  the  more 
remarkable  how  consistently  and  undeviatingly  he  assigns  to 
the  civil  government,  as  its  chief  function,  the  promotion  of 
God^s  service  and  worship.  Thus,  in  the  passage  already 
cited  (note  to  p.  79),  he  says,  "  It  pertains  to  the  office  of  king  to 
effect  that  the  life  of  the  multitude  shall  be  good,  in  accordance 
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with  what  is  suitable  for  the  attainment  of  heavenly  beatitude?^ 
(1.  i.,  c.  15).  And  elsewhere  even  more  expressly  he  speaks  of 
^'  divine  worship,  towards  which  kings  and  princes  should  aim 
with  their  whole  endeavour  and  anxiety,  as  towards  their  duo 
endJ*^  (1.  ii.,  c.  16,  See  the  original  quoted  in  note  to  p.  78). 
Nay,  as  if  to  show  still  more  clearly  that  ho  is  not  speaking  of 
any  power  delegated  by  the  Church,  he  extends  his  remarks  to 
''  every  monarchy  [which  has  existed]  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.^^  *  From  this,  one  conclusion  at  all  events  follows. 
Even  though  it  had  been  true  that  Suarez  and  other  theolo- 
gians teach  differently,  we  should  have  had  to  choose  between 
their  authority  on  one  side  and  S.  Thomases  on  the  other. 

Suarez's  teaching,  however,  does  not,  in  fact,  at  all  diverge 
from  S.  Thomas's.  He  frequently  says,  indeed  (we  fully  admit 
it),  that  the  civil  power  does  not  regard  spiritual  good  here, 
nor  eternal  felicity  hereafter,  as  its  proper  end,  whether  proxi- 
mate or  ultimate  ;t  but  only  the  temporal  good  of  the  com- 
munity. Nor  can  we  at  all  wonder  that  such  a  mode  of  speech 
should  be  regarded  by  our  opponents  as  decisive  in  their 
sense.  Their  obvious  arcniment  may  be  this  :  If  the  end  of 
civil  government  be  exclusively  teJiporal  good,  the  ruler 
(unless  he  receive  some  delegated  power  from  the  Church) 
transgresses  his  prescribed  province,  and  in  fact  violates  a 
strict  obligation,  if  in  his  political  measures  ho  directly  pursues 
a  spiritual  and  supernatural  end.  We  are  quite  confident, 
however,  that  Suarez's  doctrine  is  totally  different  from  this. 
And  we  will  give  our  opponents  their  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage by  confining  our  argument  to  that  very  chapter  in  which 
Suarez  states,  more  emphatically  than  anywhere  else,  the  pro- 
position on  which  they  rely.  We  refer  to  tlic  eleventh  chapter 
of  his  third  book,  "  De  Legibus.^'  We  will  first  show  that  it 
cannot  possibly  bear  the  sense  which  they  aflix  to  it ;  and, 
secondly,  we  will  explain  what  we  believe  him  to  have  really 
meant.  They,  on  their  side,  will  of  course  concede  to  us  the 
indubitable  fact,  that  throughout  this  chapter  he  is  speaking 
of  functions  intrinsically  appertaining  to  the  civil  governor, 
and  that  he  is  not  supposing  any  delegation  from  the  Church. 

First,  then,  if  we  will  but  beUeve  Suarez's  express  words  in 
this  very  chapter,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  raises  no  ob- 
jection (but  very  much  the  contrary)  against  the  civil  governor 


*  In  quilibct  monarchic  ab  initio  sacculi  tria  se  invicem  per  ordinem 
comitata  sunt :  diyinus  cultus,  sapientia  scholastica,  et  secularis  potentia. 

+  For  instance  :  "  Potestas  civilis  et  jus  civile  per  se  non  respiciunt  eeter- 
nam  feUcitatem  supematuralem  vita3  futurto  tanquam  finein  proprium  vel 
proximum  vel  ultimunL" — J)^  Legibus,  L  iil,  c.  11,  n.  4. 
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pursuing  a  supernatural  end  in  his  policy  and  legislation.  He 
says  expressly  that  "Catholic  legislators,  in  enacting  their 
laws,  mayj  mid  inpart  ought,  to  regard  the  svpertiattiral  ,end,^^  * 
He  further  lays  it  down,  that  a  Catholic  prince  is  actually 
under  the  obligation  '^  of  commanding  nothing  through  this 
[civil]  power  which  is  contrary  to  the  supernatural  end,  or 
may  impede  its  attainment.'^  f  But  if  this  be  so,  a  Catholic 
prince,  as  prince,  is  bound  to  consider  his  people^s  supernatural 
good  with  no  small  degree  of  "  circumspection^'  and  attention. 
Buarez,  however,  goes  further  than  this.  He  quotes,  with  com- 
plete approbation,  S.  Augustine's  words  concerning  Catholic 
emperors  :  '^  We  account  them  happy  if  they  make  their  power 
a  servant  to  His  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  as  widely 
as  possible  the  worship  of  God,''  He  cites,  with  no  less 
approval,  S.  Leo's  praise  of  Theodosius,  because  the  latter 
"  showed  not  only  a  royal  but  also  a  sacerdotal  mind ;  and 
because  ho  laboured  to  avert  heresies  and  schisms."  He  merely 
adds  the  caution,  that  this  positive  promotion  of  supernatural 
interests  by  the  civil  government  is  ordinarily  a  matter,  not  of 
precept,  but  of  counsel.  J  Nothing  can  bring  into  stronger 
light  the  contrast  between  Suarez's  doctrine  and  that  of  our 
opponents.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  Catholic  prince  who 
adopts  some  political  measure,  avowedly  and  exclusively,  for  the 
sake  of  a  supernatural  end;  who  devotes  public  money,  e.gr., 
to  the  support  of  certain  priests,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  thence  accruing  to  souls.  And  let  us  further  suppose 
that  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  any  delegation  of  authority 
from  the  Church.     What  shall  we  say  of  his  act  ?     "  He  is 

*  Lic^t  ipsi  legislatores  fideles  m  suis  legibus  ferendis,  intueri  possint,  et 
ex  parte  debeant,  supernatiiralem  finem. — Dc  Legibus,  L  iii.,  c.  11,  n.  9. 

t  Per  circumspectionem  nihil  statuendi  per  banc  jKjtestatem,  quod  sit 
contrarium  fini  supematurali  vd  ejus  consectUionem  impcdire  possit.  Quae  ob- 
servantia  ....  est  non  tantiim  in  consilio  sed  etiam  in  pracepto  luaximo 
proprio  Christiani  ac  Catholici  principis.  — n.  11. 

J  "  Hanc  finem  [temporalemj  semper  intendit  ipsa  [civilis]  jwtestas  qua- 
tcnus  talis  est ;  lic^t  utens  ill&  possit  perfcdiiis  operari.  Et  hoc  mode  Leo 
papa  laudat  Theodosium,  quod  ....  non  solimi  regium  animum  sed  etiam 
sacerdotalem  ostenderet,  et  quod  curam  haberet  avertendi  haereses  et  schis- 
mata"  (n.  10).  "  Legislatio  civilis  .  .  actio  honesta  est  .  .  ergo  est  de  se  apta 
referri  ad  finem  supematuralem.  Ergo  princeps  Christianus  facile  potest  in 
earn  finem  illam  dirigere,  et  optinU  faciei  lUam  referendo,  juxta  illud  Augustini, 
ubi  de  regibus  Christianis  sit :  *  Felices  eos  dicimus,  si  suam  potestatem  ad 
Dei  cultum  maxime  dilatandum  majestati  Ejus  famulam  faciunt '  .  .  .  .  Est 
antem  obserrandum,  banc  relationem  posse  dupUciter  fieri;  fAnb  per  pari- 
tivam  ordinaJtionem ;  et  sic  regulariter  ertt  in  consilio,  nisi  ubi  speciale  pne- 
ceptiun,  Tel  necessitas  ad  iUam  obligaverit  ....  Secund6  intelligi  potest  per 
negationem  tantiun,  seu  per  circumspectionem  nihil  statuendi,"  etc.,  as  just 
now  quoted. — n.  11. 
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violating  an  obligation/'  say  our  opponents ;  "  he  is  fulfilling 
a  counsel/'  says  Suarez. 

What  then  is  Suarez's  meaning,  here  and  in  other  places, 
when  he  insists  so  much  on  the  end  of  civil  government  as 
being  merely  temporal  good  ?  We  reply,  he  is  speaking 
throughout  of  the  class  of  acts  which  the  civil  riier  has 
authority  to  command,  and  the  class  of  oflFences  which  he  has 
authority  to  punish.*  The  analysis  of  his  argimient  is  this : 
**  The  end  for  which  God  instituted  civil  government  is  tem- 
poral good ;  t  the  ruler  therefore  has  been  entrusted  with  no 
other  kind  of  authority  except  such  as  is  requisite  for  that 
end.  He  may  command  his  subjects  to  pay  taxes,  or  to  serve 
in  the  army;  he  may  not  command  them  (on  his  own  authority) 
to  frequent  the  sacraments  and  be  regular  at  mass.  He  may 
punish  them  for  robbery  or  murder;  he  may  not  punish 
them  (unless  the  Church  delegates  to  him  spiritual  jurisdiction) 
for  eating  meat  on  abstinence  days,  or  for  heresy.  Such, 
then,  and  such  only,  is  the  authoriiy  with  which  God  has 
entrusted  him :  it  is  temporal,  and  not  spiritual.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  under  the  obligation  of  not  so  exercising  this  temporal 
authority  as  to  impede  his  people  in  attaining  their  super- 
natural end.  Still  further,  he  acts  more  perfectly  and  more 
according  to  counsel,  in  proportion  as  he  more  defers  to  the 
maxims  of  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Leo;  in  proportion  as  he 
more  closely  imitates  the  great  Theodosius;  in  proportion 
(that  is)  as  he  more  energetically  devotes  his  temporal 
authority  to  the  advancement  of  spirituals.''  This  is  a  most 
definite  and  intelligible  theory;  and  if  we  accept  it  as  the 
clue  to  Suarez's  meaning,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  chapter 
hangs  together  most  naturally  and  consistently.  For  ourselves, 
wo  are  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  his  reasoning  is  through- 
out satisfactory ;  but  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives,  the 
whole  doctrine  which  he  lays  down  on  the  relation  of  civil 
government  to  spiritual  good,  is,  in  all  essential  particulars, 
identical  with  that  advocated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

And  whenever  scholastic  theologians  dwell  on  the  proposition 


♦  "  Dico,  potestatem  banc  civilem  non  extendi  in  materid  vel  adihus  suis 
ad  finem  supematuralem,"  are  his  words. 

t  There  are  two  points  on  which  we  have  ventured  to  differ  ifrom  Suarez 
here.  Firstly,  we  consider  that  the  immediate  end  for  which  civil  govern* 
ment  was  instituted,  is  not  temporal  good  in  general,  but  one  particular 
part  of  it—viz.,  the  protection  of  person  and  property.  Secondly,  we 
consider  that  the  ultimate  end  contemplated  by  God  in  the  primary  institu- 
tion, is  not  temporal  good  only,  but,  much  more,  moral  ana  spiritual — viz., 
all  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  which  flows  from  security  of  person  and 
property. 
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that  civil  govemmeiit  was  instituted  for  a  temporal  end,  they 
do  so  invariably  (as  we  confidently  maintain)  in  reference  to 
the  class  of  acts  which  the  prince  has  authority  to  command 
and  to  punish.  Nothing  can  be  more  alien  from  their  whole 
structure  of  thought,  from  their  express  assertions  and  their 
undeviating  implications,  than  the  notion  that  a  Catholic 
prince  transgresses  his  intrinsic  province  by  directing  temporal 
authority  to  spiritual  good. 

It  so  happens  that  a  recent  publication  furnishes  us  with  an 
excellent  indication  of  the  Church's  mind  on  this  whole  matter. 
An  excellent  French  priest,  M.  Godard,  put  out  a  little  volume 
two  years  ago  on  the  Principles  of  '89.  It  was  promptly 
placed  on  the  Index,  and  as  promptly  revoked  by  the  author. 
He  at  once  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  put  himself  into  com- 
munication with  the  most  accredited  theologians;  and  the 
result  has  been  a  second  edition  of  his  work,  guaranteed  by 
them  as  in  no  respect  open  to  theological  censure.  We  may 
be  pretty  sure,  then,  that  if  there  be  any  important  statement 
contained  in  the  first  edition,  but  omitted  and  contradicted  in 
the  second,  such  statement  was  accounted  censurable  by  the 
Roman  authorities.  Now,  in  the  condemned  edition,  M. 
Godard  referred  to  the  opinion,  as  tolerated  among  Catholics, 
that  the  sovereign's  authority  should  not  be  d^ected  to  a 
spiritual  end,  but  exclusively  to  a  temporal  one.  In  the  approved 
edition,  however,  he  speaks  most  differently,  and  impfies  that 
those  who  hold  such  an  opinion  are  censurable.  For  himself 
he  adds  these  remarkable  words :  "  Although  spiritual  good 
in  this  life  and  eternal  felicity  in  the  next  are  not  the  immediate 
end  of  civil  society,  yet  it  ought  to  be  organized  and  directed 
as  far  as  possible  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guide  the  individual 
towards  his  true  end,  to  which  all  the  rest  should  he  subordi^ 
natcd.  .  .  .  The  individual  claims  at  the  hands  of  society  aid 
and  protection  to  ainive  at  the  absolute  goody  the  supreme  end 
of  his  existence.^'* 

Here  then  for  the  present  we  close  our  argument,  having 
completed  indeed  our  abstract  theoretical  statement.  In 
an  early  number  (though  not  in  the  very  next)  wo  hope  to 

*  Quoique  le  bien  spirituel  ici  bas  et  la  f61icit6  de  I'autre  vie  ne  soient 
pas  le  but  imm^diat  de  la  soci^t^  civile,  elle  doit  6tre  n^iunoins  organisde  et 
dirig^e  autant  que  possible  de  mani^re  k  conduire  I'individu  vers  la  fin 
demi^re,  h  laquefle  il  faut  subordonner  tout  le  reste.  .  .  .  L'individu  .... 
reclame  de  la  soci^t^  aide  et  protection,  pour  arriver  au  bien  absolu,  but 
supreme  de  son  existence. — Principes  de  '89,  p.  152. 

The  excellent  author  of  this  woix  died,  very  soon  after  its  appearance,  at 
an  early  age,  and  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  who  knew  him. 
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resume  the  subject ;  for  we  have  yet  to  treat  the  practical 
application  of  our  theory.  We  have  still  to  consider  what 
relations,  in  fact,  would  exist  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  governments,  whenever  both  should  duly  perform  their 
proper  functions.  We  have  further  to  meet  the  obvious 
objection  that  our  theory  would  go  far  to  justify  Protestant 
governments  in  adopting  a  policy  of  injustice  and  persecution 
towards  the  Catholic  Church.  Lastly,  we  must  apply  our 
general  theory  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  present 
time,  and  in  particular  to  the  case  of  a  Catholic  having  part 
in  the  Legislature  of  these  islands.  We  heartily  regret  that  we 
have  no  room  here  to  enter  on  these  momentous  discussions  ; 
for  we  are  well  aware  that  there  is  at  last  no  method  of  testing 
theoretical  ti'uth  which  is  so  good  and  satisfactory  as  that  of 
considering  in  detail  its  practical  application. 

A  few  further  remarks  on  the  subject  treated  in  this  article, 
will  be  found  in  the  first  of  our  "  Notices  of  Books/' 


Aet.  IV.— ROSA  PERRUCOI. 

Bosa  Ferrucci :  scs  Lettres  el  sa  Mort,      Par  T  AbW  Henri  Perreyve.    Paris  : 
Douniol,  1858. 

IT  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  so  remarkable  a 
work  as  the  "Life  and  Letters  of  Rosa  Ferrucci,'* 
although  published  both  in  Italian*  and  French,  has  remained 
so  little  known  amongst  us.  In  these  days,  when  men  are 
anxious  both  to  range  great  Italian  names  on  the  side  of 
rebellion  and  schism,  and  to  prove  that  the  Italy  of  the  past 
was  unable  to  foster  education  and  genius,  it  is  well  to  draw 
attention  to  a  collection  of  writings  which  so  abundantly 
refutes  the  assertion. 

Rosa  Ferrucci  was  a  very  gifted  being ;  she  possessed  natural 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  she  had  also  the  advantage 
of  wise  parents,  who  knew  how  to  direct  and  cultivate  the 
remarkable  powers  of  her  mind.  Her  father  was  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  her  mother  an  authoress  of 
some  celebrity.  Rosa  was  taught  well  and  learnt  well. 
At  six  years  old  she  could  read  Italian,  French,  and  German. 


*  Itoea  Ferrucci,  e  cdcuni  srwi  Scrittiy  publicati  per  cura  di  sua  madre. 
Florence ;  1857.  A  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1858,  has  been 
enriched  with  additional  matter  at  the  express  desiro  of  Mgr.  Charvaz, 
Archbishop  of  Genoa. 
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At  a  more  advanced  age  she  knew  the  whole  "Divina  Corn- 
media  ^'  of  Dante  by  heart.  She  was  also  an  excellent  Latin 
scholar, — studying,  however,  under  her  mother's  careful  eye, — 
and  was  well  read  in  the  standard  authors,  as  well  of  her  own 
country  as  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  She  kept  up  a 
correspondence  in  three  languages — ^French,  German,  and 
Italian — ^in  the  latter,  chiefly  with  her  betrothed.  Each  collection 
of  letters  is  remarkable ;  but  the  object  of  her  biographer  having 
been  to  give  a  portrait  of  the  sweetness,  purity,  and  holiness 
of  this  young  girl — a  portrait  unconsciously  furnished  by 
herself — ^rather  than  to  display  her  mental  gifts,  it  is  these 
alone  of  which  his  translation  enables  us  to  judge.  To  her 
solid  acquirements  she  added  great  proficiency  in  music,  for 
which  she  was  distinguished  even  in  that  land  of  music.  At 
seventeen  she  was,  in  short,  a  highly  educated  and  accom- 
plished woman. 

But  Rosa  Ferrucci,  with  all  her  abilities  and  all  her  learning, 
was  very  far  removed  in  character  as  well  from  those  '^  strong- 
minded,''  self-reliant  women  who,  valuing  themselves  on  their 
mental  superiority  and  rare  acquirements,  imagine  they  have  a 
mission  to  reform  society,  as  from  that  more  numerous  class 
who  delight  in  a  vain  display  of  their  brilliant  but  frivolous 
accomplishments.  Her  French  biographer,  the  Abb^  Perreyvo, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  her  family  and  with  herself, 
observes  that  her  education  would  almost  have  entitled  a  man 
to  rank  among  the  learned.  Her  rare  mental  gifts,  however, 
being  beside  the  object  he  has  in  view,  a  recurrence  to  them 
would  interrupt  his  more  important  and  edifying  theme.  He 
contents  himself,  therefore,  with  observing,  once  for  all,  that 
having  spent  several  months  in  close  intercourse  with  her 
excellent  family,  he  can  bear  witness  to  the  child-like  modesty 
of  this  extraordinary  girl ;  a  modesty  which  she  not  only  never 
outstepped,  but  which  taught  her  to  be  ingenious  in  the  art  of 
self-concealment.  ''  I  leave,  then,  on  one  side,"  he  adds,  "  all 
that  relates  to  this  intellectual  culture  and  taste  for  classical 
learning,  which  took  so  pure  and  exalted  a  form  in  this  young 
Christian  maiden.  Understood  and  accepted  in  Italy,  such 
literary  habits  would  be  reckoned  strange  in  France,  where 
there  exists  an  extravagant  fear  of  anything  which  tends  to 
raise  a  woman's  mind  above  a  certain  intellectual  level.  I 
prefer,  therefore,  after  this  necessary  allusion  to  them,  to  limit 
my  notice  to  the  saintly  virtues  of  this  young  girl.'' 

Undoubtedly,  her  literary  eminence  is  of  very  secondary 
moment.  It  is  as  an  example  of  the  all-absorbing  love  of  God 
and  of  perfection  in  a  young  soul,  while  as  yet  the  prospects 
of  earth  had  all  the  freshness  of  spring  and  the  promise  of 
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summer^  that  Rosa  Ferrucci  comes  before  us.  To  dwell  much 
upon  her  mental  endowments  in  presence  of  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  her  soul  would  indeed  be  a  mistake.  The  two 
excellences  are  of  course  not  comparable ;  and  to  talk  long  of 
Bosa  Ferrucci  the  accomplished  scholar^  is  to  forget^  or  to 
cast  into  the  shade^  Rosa  Ferrucci  the  exalted  Christian. 
Yet  we  conceive  that  there  is  one  great  advantage  in  keeping 
in  view  the  combination  of  the  two  characters ;  and  it  may  be 
well  to  pause  awhile  to  consider  the  unusual  phenomenon  she 
exhibited :  a  young  girl^  possessing  talents  and  acquirements 
which  would  almost  have  entitled  her  to  a  professor^s  chair^ 
yet  distinguished  by  a  retiring  modesty  and  a  sweet  sim- 
plicity which  might  have  characterized  some  young  novice 
brought  up  in  the  cloister^s  shade^  who  had  never  studied  in 
any  other  school  but  that  of  Christ,  or  knew  of  any  other 
praise  but  the  praise  of  doing  well  in  the  sight  of  God. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  have  the  key  to  the  mystery 
in  the  Abb^  Perreyve^s  observation.  Whatever  may  have  been, 
or  may  now  be,  the  ordinary  standard  of  female  education  in 
Italy,  learned  and  accompUshed  ladies  (he  says)  have  been 
common  at  aU  times  in  tLt  country,  and  are  still  no  rarity. 
Women  of  genius  there  meet  with  an  impartial  and  generous 
encouragement ;  they  are  neither  absurdly  applauded,  nor 
jealously  and  suspiciously  watched ;  and  when  they  enter  upon 
the  studies  usually  reserved  to  men,  it  is  neither  matter  for 
admiration  nor  the  occasion  of  a  sneer.  The  outward  hyperbolic 
compliment  does  not  ill  veil  the  inward  ill-natured  censure ; 
things  are  on  their  natural  footing.  Hence,  talented  and  learned 
women  are  not  beset  with  temptations  to  non-naturalness, 
affectation,  or  vanity.  We  think  this  reply  hardly  satisfactory. 
For,  after  all,  eminence  is  eminence  everywhere ;  and  mental 
acquirements  will,  cceteris  parihusy  always  be  more  highly 
commended  proportionably  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man,  because 
they  have  been  attained  with  fewer  advantages. 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  Rosa  Ferrucci  was  a  good  Catholic ; 
her  religious  education  had  been  strictly  attended  to;  her 
piety  was  the  guardian  of  her  modesty  and  humility.  Tliis  is 
perfectly  true ;  it  is  the  true .  answer  inclusively ;  but  it  is  not 
suflBciently  expUcit.  Every  one  knows  that  religious  principles 
and  devout  habits  must  tend  to  foster  humility  and  counteract 
vanity.  It  is  even  obvious  that  good  sense,  coupled  with  a 
sound  moral  and  careful  religious  education,  such  as  it  would 
be  most  unfair  to  deny  is  imparted,  according  to  their  lights, 
in  many  Protestant  families,  has  a  considerable  effect  in 
checking  conceit  and  an  overweening  self-value,  whatever 
may  be  its  success  in  eradicating   occult  pride.       K  much, 
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however,  can  be  secured  ia  the  way  of  safeguard  against  the 
snares  of  literary  eminence  external  to  the  Church,  how  much 
more  may  we  not  expect  within  her  pale,  and  under  all  her 
sanctifying  influences.  But  this  is  not  precisely  the  question — 
which  is,  not  how  temptation  is  overcome,  but  how  it  is  coun- 
teracted and  comparatively  removed.  How  are  the  peculiar 
temptations  incident  to  female  mental  and  literary  superioriiy 
deprived  of  their  force  by  Catholic  training  ? 

We  beUeve  the  answer  is  to  be  sought  in  the  prominence 
given  in  a  genuine  CathoUc  education  to  its  proper  objects. 
The  duties  of  our  state  in  life  being  our  main  duties,  whatever 
fits  us  for  their  performance  is  our  most  valuable  and  best 
knowledge.  Accordingly,  where  there  is  a  due  conception  and 
estimation  of  that  which  constitutes  the  proper  sphere  of  a 
Christian  woman,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  appreciation  of 
all  which  trains  her  to  fulfil  its  requirements ;  and  the  child 
will  be  brought  up  with  an  habitual  respect  and  esteem  for 
that  upon  which  its  parents  evidently  set  the  greatest  prac- 
tical value.  Now,  the  glory  and  dignity  of  woman  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  performance  of  her  domestic  duties.  In  the 
family  she  is  the  presiding  genius,  the  informing  spirit.  K 
the  master  of  the  house  possesses  the  executive  and  repressive 
power,  to  the  woman  belongs  the  administrative ;  while  the 
education  of  at  least  half  the  human  race,  and  the  first 
moulding  of  the  minds  of  the  other  half,  at  an  age  when  im- 
pressions are  most  durable,  is  entirely  in  her  hands.  The 
influence  of  the  mistress  of  a  family  is  ftirther  increased  by  her 
relation  to  the  servants  forming  the  household  over  which  she 
presides.  Humble,  therefore,  as  her  sphere  may  be  considered, 
it  is,  in  many  respects,  as  influential,  in  some  more  so,  than  that 
of  man.  But  iiis  is  not  our  present  concern.  The  true 
dignity  of  an  occupation  consists  in  this — that  it  is  the  ful- 
filment of  our  appointed  calling. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  tho^e  who  form  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  virtues  of  our  forefathers :  each  age  has  its 
merits,  and  each  has  its  faults.  The  middle  ages  have  been, 
perhaps,  almost  as  absurdly  exalted  as  they  were  once  unfairly 
depreciated.  The  fact  is,  that  they  have  their  good  and  their 
bad  side ;  and  a  comparison  with  the  present  times  must  vary 
in  its  results,  according  as  we  regard  the  one  or  the  other. 
We  beUeve,  however,  that  it  would  be  quite  true  to  say  that 
the  types  of  excellence  which  were  before  men^a  minds  in  those 
days  were  eminently  CathoUc,  How  grand  is  their  ideal  of  the 
Christian  hero  !  How  pure,  how  sweetly  austere,  that  of  the 
Christian  matron !  How  frequently  does  the  description  of 
excellent  women  in  those  times  remind  us  of  that  of  the  *'  valiant 
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woman "  in  the  Proverbs !  The  care  of  the  household  was 
then  considered,  not  merely  as  the  duty  of  a  woman,  but  as 
her  honourable  duty,  and  its  due  ftdfilment  her  glory. 

As  far  as  any  system  of  education  is  truly  Catholic,  the  same 
solid  results  will  of  course  ensue  in  our  day ;  and  we  believe 
that  many  a  family  in  old  Catholic  countries  is  reared  upon  this 
genuine  Christian  type  to  an  extent  of  which  we  English  are 
scarcely  aware.  Protestantism  surrounds  us ;  and  with  Pro- 
testantism a  fresh  standard  of  excellence  has  been  forming,* 
which,  while  it  admits  certain  moral  and  Christian  elements, 
borrows  largely  from  the  world.  The  newideas  on  the  subject  of 
education  and  of  progress,  which  are  so  widely  prevalent,  have 
thrown  the  supernatural  end  of  man  far  into  the  background : 
it  is  no  longer  even  theoretically  the  one  object  to  which  all 
educational  eflTorts  are  directed.  With  what  force  all  this  must 
react  upon  our  social  state,  and  upon  our  estimate  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  female  character,  must  be  self-evident ;  and  its 
influence  cannot  but  tell  with  injurious  effect  even  upon  the 
manners  and  habits  of  Catholic  families. 

We  shall  be  told,  however,  that  the  home  virtues  of  woman 
are  still  as  highly  valued  as  ever,  and  that  no  woman  is  really 
esteemed  who  does  not  acquit  herself  well  of  her  domestic 
duties.  This  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  with  a  distinction  that 
amounts  to  an  essential  difference.  Granted  that  the  woman 
who  neglects  the  duties  of  her  state  is  censured ;  and  that  ill 
brought-up  children  and  an  iU-ordered  household  are  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  mother  and  the  mistress 
of  a  family ;  yet  the  fulfilment  in  person  of  these  duties  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  necessary ;  and  the  manner  of  their  fulfil- 
ment is  consequently  very  different  from  that  which  the 
Catholic  standard  requires.  Money  and  position  are  at 
once  considered  to  exonerate  a  woman  from  all  such  troubles  j 
if  she  can  pay  for  having  these  duties  performed,  she 
is  reckoned  to  have  performed  them.  An  accomplished 
governess  for  her  chil^en,  and  a  respectable  and  eflicient 
housekeeper  over  her  servants,  are  regarded  as  satisfactory 
substitutes ;  and  no  one  dreams  of  accusing  her  of  neglecting 
her  home  duties.     Having  thus  freed  herself  from  these  vulgar 


*  How  long  the  traditional  habits  of  the  family,  founded  on  the  old 
Catholic  type,  lingered  on  in  England,  is  known  to  those  who  are  but 
slightly  conversant  with  the  annals  and  memorials  of  private  life  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  We  may,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  calling 
attention  to  that  most  pleasing  work,  "  The  Home  Life  of  English  Ladies 
in  the  Seventeenth  Centuiy."  (London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  1860.)  The  subject 
is  one  of  the  deepest  practical  interest ;  and  we  intend  to  return  to  it  on 
an  early  occasion. 

I  2 
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cares^  she  is  in  a  condition  to  fill  to  admiration  the  sphere 
for  which  her  education  has  chiefly  prepared  her.  She  presides 
in  the  drawing-room;  she  embeUishes  home  with  her  cheerful 
and  graceful  presence ;  she  takes  her  place  at  the  head  of  her 
table^  and  in  society,  to  her  own  and  her  husband^s  satis- 
faction. She  pays  the  tradesmen's  bills  once  a  week,  or  once 
a  month,  as  the  case  may  be ;  she  makes  such  changes  in  her 
establishment,  from  time  to  time,  as  her  housekeeper  suggests ; 
but  the  whole  administration  and  influence  are  really  in  that 
servant's  hand,  and  not  in  her  own ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
as  respects  her  children  and  their  paid  teachers.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  women  who  are  personally  more  active,  both  in 
the  education  of  their  children  and  in  the  management  of  their 
household  afiairs ;  and  there  are  a  still  larger  number  whoj 
from  the  mere  fact  that  they  cannot  afford  either  governess  or 
housekeeper,  are  compelled  to  perform  these  offices  for  them- 
selves, and  who  acquit  themselves  therein  with  more  or  less  of 
cheerfulness  and  conscientiousness.  But  in  the  regret  so  often 
expressed  at  the  little  time  which  such  employments  leave  for  * 
other  avocations,  a  lurking  feeling  is  betrayed  that  a  personal 
discharge  of  a  woman's  domestic  duties  is  something  by  the 
way — an  inconvenience  which  is  necessarily  attached  to 
straitened  circumstances.  Add  to  which,  that  few  women  have 
been  trained  to  any  experimental  knowledge  of  household 
work :  accordingly,  when  the  necessities  of  their  condition 
compel  them  to  exercise  some  personal  superintendence,  their 
interference,  prompted  by  economy  and  not  guided  by  know- 
ledge, assumes  too  often  the  appearance  of  a  vexatious  and  in- 
tmsive  intermeddling  in  the  eyes  of  their  servants ;  intercourse 
with  whom,  if  conducted  on  true  Christian  principles,  by  one 
who  was  herself  an  adept  in  household  matters,  would  exercise 
the  most  salutary  influence.  The  dignity  of  the  materfamilias  is 
thus  altogether  lowered  and  the  whole  conception  vulgarized. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  when  people  speak  of  woman 
fulfilling  her  home  duties,  and  possessing  those  feminine 
virtues  which  entitle  her  to  commendation,  it  is  not  the 
Catholic  type  of  excellence  on  which  their  estimation  is  founded. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  personally  to  excel  in 
the  performance  of  strictly  domestic  duties  is  no  longer  the 
ambition  of  women.  They  are  necessary  obligations,  to 
neglect  which  would  be  disgraceful,  but  to  perform  well  is  not 
ennobling.  Praise  and  admiration,  which  follow  excellence  as 
its  shadow,  have  moved  to  another  sphere. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  in  families  such  as  that  to  which  this 
young  Italian  girl  belonged.  How  different  must  have  been 
"  the  grave  habits  of  that  Christian  household,"  where  (as  her 
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biographer  tells  us)  every  veil,  every  precaution,  whicli  the 
fears  of  modesty  could  suggest,  was  adopted  to  shield  her 
from  the  admiration  she  excited  in  all  who  knew  her !  We 
can  well  conceive  how  a  child  in  the  bosom  of  such  a  family 
would  learn  to  attach  far  more  importance  to  the  performance  of 
her  domestic  duties  than  to  learning  and  accomplishments. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  led  is,  that  the 
combination  in  Bosa  Ferrucci  of  the  sweetest  humility  and 
simplicity  with  great  superiority  in  learning  and  talents,  while 
it  constitutes  one  of  her  great  claims  on  our  admiration,  points 
also  to  an  education  widely  diflTerent  from  that  which,  unhappily, 
is  so  common  amongst  ourselves.  It  points  to  the  superior 
estimate  in  which  all  those  employments  are  held  which  require 
for  their  discharge  not  learning,  not  talents,  not  accomplish- 
ments,  but  the  possession  of  every  humble  Christian  virtue. 
Rich  in  these,  a  woman  is  admirable  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
dignity  of  her  sex ;  if  she  be  learned  and  talented  besides,  it 
is  something  supplementary  and  accidental,  which  may  confer 
a  grace,  but  could  never  stand  in  the  place  of,  or  excuse 
inferiority  in,  any  womanly  excellence,  and  which  invests  it 
with  no  real  additional  merit.  Whatever  is  calculated  to 
attract  attention,  to  charm,  to  dazzle,  to  command  the  praise 
of  the  world,  will,  it  is  true,  ever  be  a  snare  to  humili^  and 
simplicity  ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  every  one  must 
clearly  see  with  how  many  more  obstacles  Divine  grace  will 
have  to  contend,  when  the  standard  of  excellence  vtT  the 
Christian  family  has  been  lowered  and  warped  in  condescension 
to  that  of  the  world — ^when  the  proficiency  which  is  most 
warmly  commended,  from  a  girl's  veiy  first  entrance  into  the 
schoolroom,  is  in  those  things  which  fit  her  for  quite  a  different 
theatre  from  the  scene  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Christian 
matron. 

If  Rosa  Ferrucci  possessed,  as  apparently  she  did,  every 
advantage  from,  her  education  in  a  family  that  kept  the  pure 
Christian  pattern  ever  before  it,  the  good  seed  fell  on  a  very 
rich  soil.  Wo  judge  from  the  exuberance  of  the  produce. 
This  gracious  child  early  exhibited  the  peculiar  signs  which 
have  marked  the  beginning  of  those  saints  who  have  been 
saints  from  their  infancy.  With  the  religious  discharge  of 
her  domestic  duties  she  combined,  not  only,  as  we  might 
expect,  a  tender  charity  for  the  poor  of  Christ,  but  what  her 
biographer  characterizes  as  a  very  passion  for  them.  It  seemed 
to  have  its  source  in  a  fountain  so  fiill,  that  it  welled  forth  and 
overflowed  towards  every  object  that  called  for  pity.  Her 
whole  soul  seemed  steeped  in  compassion.  *'From  the  little 
birds  which,  when  scarcely  more  than  an  infant,  she  loved  to 
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feed  in  winter-time,  to  the  poor  beggars  of  Pisa,  whom  she 
relieved  by  denying  herself  in  dress  and  amusements,  and  the 
untended  graves  which  she  adorned  with  flowers,  '  because,' 
she  would  say,  '  I  feel  a  pity  for  neglected  graves  ^ — all  poverty 
had  resistless  claims  upon  her  heart/^  Her  mother  relates 
several  touching  incidents  of  her  charity.  During  a  severe 
winter  it  was  observed  that  she  had  left  oflT  eating  bread  at 
her  meals,  although  she  took  care  always  to  pick  out  the 
largest  piece  for  herself.  Her  parents  affected  not  to  know 
what  her  object  was.  She  answered,  blushing,  ''I  hope  I 
have  not  done  wrong;  indeed  I  did  not  know  it  was  wrong; 
but  bread  is  so  dear  this  year,  and  this  piece  would  serve  for 
one  poor  person.^'  If  she  met,  when  out  walking,  a  poor 
woman  tottering  under  a  heavy  load  of  wood,  her  first  impulse 
would  be  to  run  and  help  her ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  restrain 
her  loving  eagerness.  She  would  then  gently  complain,  and 
declare  she  could  never  get  accustomed  to  seeing  poor  people 
toiling  so  hard.  One  day  she  went  to  Florence  to  purchase 
some  pieces  of  music.  As  she  entered  the  town  she  met  a 
poor  family  in  a  state  of  extreme  distress.  If  their  rent  were 
not  paid  next  day,  they  would  be  homeless.  At  once  the 
money  was  given,  and  a  farewell  said  to  the  much-desired 
pieces  of  music.  When  she  returned  home,  and  her  friends, 
to  hide  their  admiration,  affected  to  chide  her,  she  replied, 
'^  What  would  you  have  had  me  do  ?  How  could  I  have  done 
other  than  I  did  ?  Now  tell  me,  you  know  well  it  was  impos^ 
sibh.'^  ''  Oh,  holy  impossibihties  !  '^  exclaims  her  biographer, 
'^  which  embarrass  only  those  who  can  never  be  resigned  to 
the  sufferings  of  others.*' 

For  two  years  before  her  death  Rosa  was  betrothed  to  a 
Signer  Gaetano  Orsini,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Leghorn. 
We  are  not  told  the  reasons  for  which  their  marriage  was 
delayed  so  long,  but  probably  it  was  on  account  of  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  bride.  A  constant  correspondence  was  kept  up 
between  them ;  and  we  believe  that  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  in  thinking  that  the  love-letters  of  Rosa  Fcrrucci  were  well 
worthy  of  being  given  to  the  world.  Written  with  all  simpHcity 
by  one  who  never  dreamed  that  other  eye^  than  those  of  her 
lover  would  peruse  them,  and  expressing  as  tliey  do  the  deep, 
pure  love  of  the  writer,  they  are  at  the  same  time  a  memorial 
of  a  most  refined  and  cultivated  intellect,  and  of  a  fervently 
religious  heart.  On  this  latter  point  her  biographer  says : 
"  In  the  midst  of  her  joys,  her  hopes,  the  festive  preparations 
for  her  wedding  and  ike  dreams  of  future  happiness,  this 
young  girl  had  her  eye  always  fixed  upon  God.  One  idea, 
immense,  insatiable,  the  idea  of  perfection,  was  the  dominant 
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desire  of  her  soul.  She  gazed  through  the  veil  of  her  joyous 
dawnings  on  the  Divine  Sun  of  Eternal  Beauty.  Her  happi- 
ness made  earth  look  bright  to  her,  but  the  very  brightness  of 
earth  immediately  made  her  mindful  of  heaven.  She  would 
begin  to  sing  of  her  earthly  love,  but  the  song  soon  became  a 
hymn,  and  always  ended  with  God.  It  is  this  insensible  and 
fiJmost  involuntary  transition,  of  which  the  writer  seems 
herself  unconscious,  from  an  earthly  afiection  to  ardent  aspira- 
tion after  Divine  love  and  perfection,  which  constitutes  the 
beauty  of  her  letters.  The  reader  must  never  forget  that  they 
were  written  by  one  who  was  little  more  than  a  child,  and  that 
what  there  was  of  maturity  in  her  young  soul  was  derived 
from  that  sun  of  Christian  faith  whose  warm  beams  ripen  the 
intellect  while  the  heart  retains  the  freshness  of  its  childhood. 
I  believe  that  real  and  valuable  instruction  may  be  found  in 
these  pages ;  and  that  while  the  beautiful  language  in  which 
her  thoughts  are  couched,  reveals  the  life  of  duty  she  habitually 
led,  we  may  discover  many  lessons  of  duty  for  ourselves. 
There  is  nothing  of  mere  poetical  dreaming  here :  all  is 
practical — all  is  reality.'^ 

No  extracts  would  convey  a  true  idea  of  these  remarkable 
letters, — their  fragrance  would  be  dissipated,  and  their  beauty 
spoilt  j  we  will  therefore  give  some  of  them  at  length. 


ROSA   TO   GAETANO. 

Pisa,  April  leih,  1856. 

I  can  never  thank  God  enough  for  giving  me  in  you,  my  Graetano,  an 
example  and  a  guide  for  my  whole  life.  I  cannot  re&ain  from  often  saying 
so  to  my  mother ;  and  I  say  it  because  it  is  deep  in  my  heart.  Spite  of  all 
the  faults  and  imperfections  which  have  so  often  prevented  my  remaining 
faithful  to  the  good  resolutions  which  I  constantly  make  before  God,  I  have 
such  a  high  idea  of  the  perfection  of  a  Christian  wife,  and  of  the  duties  I 
shall  soon  have  to  fulfil,  that  I  should  really  be  terrified  if  I  did  not  confide 
in  the  goodness  of  God,  Who  can  do  all,  and  Who  will  aid  me  who  can  do 
nothing.  I  often  speak  to  my  mother  of  the  awe  with  which  the  sacrament 
we  are  going  to  receive  inspires  me  ;  and  I  earnestly  beg  you,  my  Gaetano, 
to  ask  our  Lord  for  the  graces  that  are  necessary  to  make  me  what  I  ought 
to  be.  I  promise  you  to  use  every  effort  for  this  end ;  and  I  will  dedicate 
the  prayers  of  the  month  of  May  to  this  intention,  for  I  have  great  confi- 
dence that  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  obtain  for  me  what  I  still  lack  I  am 
sure  that  a  great  progress  towards  perfection  will  be  made  if  we  can  get 
sincerely  to  detest  all  those  little  daily  fiEkults,  which  seem  trifles  to  ns,  but 
which  must  be  so  very  displeasing  to  the  Infinite  Perfection  of  Crod.  In 
all  this  be  sure  I  will  receive  your  counsels  and  admonitions  as  from  him 
who,  by  the  WiU  of  God,  stands  to  me  in  the  place  of  father  and  mother. 
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AprUl7tk. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  trae  means  of  preparing  ourselyes  to  receive  the 
sacrament  by  which  we  shall  be  united  for  time  and  eternity,  is  to  make 
every  effort  to  attain  that  state  of  Christian  perfection  to  which  God  calls 
us  ;  and  sure  I  am  that,  if  we  cannot  arrive  absolutely  at  that  degree  of 
perfection  which  we  ardently  desire,  at  least  we  can  kindle  in  our  hearts  the 
flames  of  that  divine  love,  which  is  itself  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law. 
In  this  you  will  be  my  guide  and  my  example^  Gaetano ;  we  two  shall  have 
but  one  will ;  and  we  shall  have  but  one  love  also,  since  we  shall  love  each 
other  in  God,  in  Whom  all  affections  become  holy.  Our  affection  did  not 
spring  from  anything  external,  nor  from  passing  beauty,  that  flower  of  a 
day.  It  was  a  stronger  tie  that  bound  our  souls  togetber.  We  love  each 
other  because  we  love  God.  Our  oneness  is  in  Him,  because  in  Him  is  all 
the  virtue,  aU  the  purity  of  our  love  ;  because  in  Him  also  is  our  sovereign 
good.  Hence,  Gaetano,  those  alternations  of  joy  and  sadness,  according  as 
we  approach,  or  seem  to  be  receding  from,  the  ideal  type  of  perfection 
which  is  the  object  of  our  desires.  Ah  !  how  good  God  is ;  and  how  often 
I  bless  Him  for  having  put  such  desires  and  such  hopes  into  our  hearts. 
For  me,  I  behold  in  Grod  not  only  the  Eternal  Power  who  created  Heaven 
and  earth,  or  the  Eternal  Love  who  redeemed  us,  but  also  that  Tender 
Mercy  who  in  thee  has  given  me,  as  it  were.  His  crowning  blessing. 

April  25ih. 

Forgive  me,  Gaetano,  my  everlasting  repetitions  ;  but  how  can  I  help  it  1 
For  some  time  past  I  have  been  able  only  to  say  the  same  things  over  and 
over  again.  Now  to-day  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  day,  a  dear  and 
solemn  one  in  my  memory.  I  recollect  with  unspeakable  pleasure  the 
solitary  walk  I  took  with  my  mother  to  speak  of  you.  The  stillness  of  the 
country,  the  fresh  aspect  of  nature,  the  distant  voices  of  the  peasants,  which 
alone  at  intervab  broke  the  profound  tranquillity,  all  seemed  new  to  me,  and 
all  spoke  to  my  heart  I  can  never  forget  the  quiet  little  church  where  for 
the  first  time  I  ventured  to  pray  Gkxl  to  bless  these  new  thoughts, — thoughts 
which  held  me  suspended,  as  it  were,  between  a  doubt  and  a  hope,  but  in 
the  midst  of  which  I  felt  my  heart  fixed  in  its  resolve  to  do  the  Divine 
Will  in  all  things.  From  that  day  I  have  implored,  and  do  constantly 
implore,  the  graces  which  we  need  in  order  to  lead  together  a  truly  Christiaii 
life.  Do  you  do  the  same,  Craetano ;  and  let  me  assure  you  that  I  find  it 
impossible  now  to  pray  to  God  for  myself  without  mingling  your  name  in 
my  supplications. 

April  30th. 

He  only  is  worthy  of  a  reward  who  has  earned  it  by  his  merits.  Do  you  not 
know  that  combat — and  what  is  life  but  a  continual  combat  ? — must  precede 
victoiy  ?  No,  we  will  not  be  like  cowardly  soldiers,  who  would  fein  have 
the  honours  of  a  triumph  without  having  confronted  the  foe  ;  and  let  us  strive 
to  lay  hold  on  eternal  felicity,  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  longings  of  our 
souls,  by  faithfully  performing  all  our  duties,  by  supporting  for  the  love  of 
God  all  the  trials  of  life,  heavy  or  light,  by  devoting  ourselves  as  much  as 
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possible  to  good  works  ;  then,  Graetano,  the  deBiie  of  Heaven  will  not  be  to 
us  a  dreamy  ideal,  or  matter  of  vagae  speculation,  but  it  will  interpenetrate 
our  life  to  sanctify  it ;  and  may  Qod  give  yon  length  of  days  and  rich 
opportunities  to  serve  His  cause  by  strong  and  enduring  virtues. 

May  2nd, 

I  believe  that  without  setting  before  us  a  too  ideal  and,  as  it  were,  unat- 
tainable type  of  perfection,  we  can  effect  much  by  strenuously  endeavouring 
to  strengthen  our  wilL  Let  us  keep  a  watch  over  it,  and  never  allow  it  to 
lean  towards  what  is  evil,  even  in  the  smallest  things.  Let  us  always 
remember  those  beautiful  words  of  the  Imitation  :  "  If  each  year  we  cor- 
rected one  fault,  how  soon  we  should  become  better ! "  Yes,  strength  of 
will  is  always  necessary,  and  not  less  in  small  trials  than  in  great  ones.  In 
this,  it  seems  to  me.  Christian  perfection  really  consists  ;  for  what  can  be 
more  pleasing  to  God  than  to  see  our  will  always  conformed  to  His  ? 

May20Ui.    ^ 

No  affection  which  is  not  grounded  in  the  love  of  God  will  make  us  happy. 
Let  us  be  well  assured  of  this,  Craetano,  and  dedicate  our  whole  life  to  Him 
Who  has  done  all  for  us.  As  for  me,  I  believe  that  just  as  the  external 
pomp  of  worship  is  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God  when  separated  from 
inward  devotion,  so  works  can  do  nothing  to  merit  grace  unless  they  are 
inwardly  animated  by  a  pure  intention  and  the  simple  desire  of  pleasing 
God.  So  we  must  always  pass  on  from  what  is  without  to  what  is  within  ; 
and  this  is  what  I  mean  when  I  tell  you  that  I  often  use  visible  things  as 
a  sort  of  lever  to  raise  me  towards  the  invisible ;  discerning  in  all  that 
meets  my  eyes  here  below  an  image  of  that  Eternal  Beauty  which  unveils 
itself  only  to  the  intelligence  and  to  the  heart.  Thus  nothing  remains 
voiceless  to  me.  How  many  things  the  mountains  tell  me,  and  the  stars^ 
and  the  sea,  and  the  trees,  and  the  birds  !  and  none  of  these  should  I  have 
known  if  the  mighty  voice  of  nature  had  not  taught  them  me.  Oh !  how 
admirable  is  the  goodness  of  God,  Who  by  so  many  and  various  ways  is  ever 
leading  back  our  souls  to  the  thoughts  and  the  holy  affections  for  which 
they  were  created. 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mmides  this  beautiful  idea  of 
Jean  Paul  Richter :  '^  When  that  which  is  holy  in  the  soul  of  the  mother 
responds  to  that  which  is  holy  in  the  soul  of  the  son,  their  souls  meet  and 
understand  each  other."  This  thought  has  made  a  great  impression  on  me ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  contain  a  grand  lesson  for  those  mothers  who  under- 
take the  religious  education  of  their  sons.  It  shows  us  also  the  nature  of 
those  ties  which  bind  us  so  closely  to  our  relations  and  our  friends.  For, 
indeed,  why  do  we  love  each  other  with  such  a  true  and  constant  love? 
Because  what  is  sacred  to  your  soul  is  sacred  also  to  mine.  Why  is  it  that 
I  am  so  deeply  moved  when  I  hear  of  some  noble  action  ?  when  I  contem- 
plate the  greatness  of  this  world's  heroes,  and,  above  all,  the  greatness  of  the 
saints  and  of  the  martyrs  ?  Why  do  I  weep  when  I  hear  of  the  sacrifices 
they  made  with  so  much  self-devotion  and  fortitude  ?  Because  what  they 
revered  I  revere  also.    How  could  more  be  said  in  so  few  words  ?    Yes, 
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every  man  ought  to  be  continually  feeding  the  heavenly  fiie  which  Qod  has 
kindled  in  his  heart.  Unhappy  he  who  lets  it  languish  and  die  out  He 
loses  its  warmth  for  himself,  and  is  himself  lost  to  his  brethren,  for  he  has 
snapped  asunder  the  bond  of  love  which  would  have  united  him  to  them  far 
ever.    As  the  flame  ascends  on  high, 

"  Per  la  sua  fonna  eh'  k  nata  a  salire,* 

so  by  nature  our  souls  tend  to  rise  towards  Grod,  and  if  they  return  again 
towards  earth  there  is  no  longer  for  them  either  hope  of  peace  or  hope  of 
happiness. 

July  19^t,  Feast  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paid, 

Need  I  ask  you  what  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  desires  ?  Neither 
honours,  nor  riches,  nor  any  such  earthly  vanities,  which  can  add  nothing  to 
our  peace.  Or  towards  what  end  our  will,  strengthened  by  love,  ought  to 
turn  ?  Well  do  you  know  it,  and  often  have  you  taught  it  me.  We  ought 
to  strive  together  to  realize  in  oiu:  lives  something  of  that  perfection  which 
can  be  attained  only  so  partially  on  earth.  We  ought  to  look  rather  at  the 
things  that  are  immortal  and  eternal  than  at  those  of  this  changeful  time, 
living  in  such  manner  that  a  true  love  of  Grod  may  inform  our  very  souls  and 
thoughts,  developing  all  our  sentiments  towards  what  is  good,  and  directing 
all  our  actions  to  a  holy  end.  What  touching  examples  of  virtue  are  recalled 
to  us  by  the  feast  which  this  day  brings  !  What  an  indefatigable  and  aJl- 
embracing  charity  was  there  in  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ;  what  a  lively  and 
ardent  piety  ;  what  boundless  compassion  for  all  the  errors,  all  the  faults,  all 
the  miseries,  all  the  physical  and  moral  sufferings  of  man  ;  what  invincible 
patience  !  Who  among  us  will  dare  to  say  that  he  cannot  reproduce  in  him- 
self at  least  some  faint  shadow  of  these  lovely  virtues  ?  If  we  cannot,  like 
this  illustrious  saint,  relieve  the  sufferings  of  thousands,  at  least  we  can  be 
humble  and  patient,  animated  by  that  true  spirit  of  religion  which  is  always 
forgiving  and  loving,  because  it  loves  Him  Who  is  all  Mercy  and  all  Love.] 

A  writer  of  whom  we  wish  to  speak  with  all  duo  courtesy, 
has  recently  favoured  the  reading  public,  in  the  pages  of  one 
of  our  ablest  periodicals^f  with  ^te  results  of  her  observations 
and  inquiries  during  '^  four  limited  periods  of  residence  in 
different  parts  of  Italy/^  Those  results  are  (in  the  writer^s 
opinion)  extremely  unfavourable  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
female  education  in  that  country.  Italian  women  are  taught 
'^languages  and  music;''  and  ^^  much  desire  seems  to  exist  to 
make  this  instruction  as  complete  as  possible.  French  and 
English  are  almost  universally  learned,  and  a  small  share  of 
geography  and  history.''     They  read,  it  is  true ;  but  then  it 

*  "  By  its  very  nature,  which  is  bom  to  rise." 

Dante:  Purgatorioy  cant.  xviiL 

t  Maanillan^s  Magazine  for  September,  1862. 
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is  only  such  works  as  those  of  Dante  and  Tasso,  for  whom  this 
lady  writer  appears  to  entertain  but  a  slight  esteem ;  and  as 
for  novels,  they  have  none  but  ''  eternally  dull  ones,''  like  the 
"Promessi  Sposi''  of  Manzoni.  "Of  Grerman,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  nothing  is  known'' — ^how  large  a  proportion  of  her 
own  countrywomen  are  in  a  state  of  similar  ignorance,  the  fair 
author  forgets  to  inform  us.  There  "remains  only  English 
hterature ;  and  assuredly  nothing  better  could  be  desired,  if 
they  were  only  jfree  to  profit  by  its  resources."  But  then 
come  in  the  governess,  and  the  confessor,  and  the  Index 
Expurgatorius ;  and  if  they  are  allowed  a  sight  of  "  that 
charming  new  book,"  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  it  is  only  after 
'^  all  its  heretical  theology  "  has  been  carefully  expunged,  and 
the  quintessence  of  the  story  squeezed  into  ^^a  pretty  little 
abridgment  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  manuscript."  And 
then  there  is  the  Bible — ^which  of  course  is  not  read  in  Italy 
either  by  rich  or  by  poor.  Consequently,  in  the  matter  of 
'^  intellectual  life,"  and  the  "  poetic  feelings,"  and  mental 
cultivation  generally,  the  women  of  Italy  are  much  below  the 
level  of  their  English  sisters. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  sum  of  this  lady's  revelations. 
^^  It  is  actually  a  precept  of  the  Church  (she  iiibrms  us)  that 
matters  of  theology  and  divinity  ought  never  to  be  talked 
of  between  laymen.  Thus,  then,  a  man  may  rightly  admire 
the  wonders  of  creation,  may  cast  his  eyes  over  all  this 
glorious  beauty  of  Italian  earth  and  seas  and  skies  ;•  but  when 
the  thought  comes  to  him  ©f  the  God  who  made  it,  he  must 
not  turn  to  wife  or  friend  and  speak  of  that  God.  He  may 
rightly  addict  himself  to  natural  science,  and  pursue  the  chain 
as  far  as  he  may  through  its  lower  links,  but  never  may  he 

trace  it  upwards  and  bind  it  to  the  eternal  throne 

Husband  and  wife,  mother  and  child,  sister  and  sister,  may  go 
through  life's  dark  places  side  by  side,  but  never  may  they 
talk  by  the  way  of  Him  who  is  guiding  them." 

There  is  much  more  of  a  similar  character  which  we  will  not 
inflict  upon  our  readers.  The  extract  we  have  given  will  serve 
as  an  indication  of  the  vast  amount  of  arrant  nonsense  which 
clever,  "  liberal-minded  "  people  talk  when  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  become  the  victims  of  their  prejudices ;  and  that, 
too,  without  a  suspicion,  apparently,  that  they  are  bearing  false 
witness  against  their  neighbours  with  a  recklessness  which 
exceeds  aU  the  ordinary  bounds  of — romancing.  That  Rosa 
Ferrucci's  writings  give  token  of  no  little  "  intellectual  life  " 
and  "  poetic  feeling,"  cannot,  we  think,  be  matter  of  dispute ; 
though  they  may  abound  with  thoughts  and  aspirations  which, 
as  appertaining  to  a  far  higher  sphere  than  that  of  the  merely 
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sentimental  and  imaginative^  may  to  an  nnsympathizing  critic 
appear  overwrought  and  high-flown.  True  it  is  that  they  do  not 
deal  with  "  matters  of  theology  and  divinity/'  if  by  theology  and 
divinity  be  understood,  as  is  probable,  religions  controversy; 
neither^  it  must  be  confessed^  would  the  line  of  Bosa's  studies 
have  altogether  Accorded  with  that  freedom  of  speculation  in 
which  the  Protestant  mind  claims  a  right  to  indulge^  seeing 
that  one  of  her  rules  was  "  never  to  read  a  doubtful  book/'  But 
how  the  following  letters  can  be  reconciled  with  the  assertion  that 
Italians  are  prohibited — ^by  a  precept  of  the  Church,  and  there- 
fore under  pain  of  mortal  sin — ^when  looking  on  the  beauty  of 
nature,  to  speak  of  "  the  God  who  made  it/'  is  more  than  we 
are  able  to  divine,  and  must  leave  to  this  lady  and  her  literary 
sponsors  to  explain, 

Jvly  \b(k. 

Sweet  were  the  impressions,  Gaetano,  which  our  long  walk  yesterday  in  that 
beautiful  garden  left  on  my  mind.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  flowers  and  the 
trees  and  the  deep  blue  sky,  the  pure  sweet  air,  the  songs  of  the  birds  and 
the  hum  of  the  insects — everything,  in  £Etct,  spoke  to  us  of  €k)d  ?  I  feel  so 
deeply,  too,  that  all  those  lovely  things  had  more  of  joy  in  them  to  me, 
because  thou  wast  there,  and  they  all  seemed  to  reflect  the  feelings  of  thy  heart 
to  me  ;  and  then,  again,  my  heart  had  been  moved  by  those  beautiful  words 

of  my  uncle  G which  my  mother  had  read  to  us.    Earth  and  heaven, 

flowers  and  songs,  all  seemed  to  me  to  form  the  harmony  of  those  beautiful 
stanzas. 

July  227u!. 

I  do  not  know  the  places  you  speak  of,  imless  they  are  Bomito  and  Antig- 
nano.  I  went  as  far  as  La  Torre  on  foot,  on  a  beautiful  August  morning,  without 
much  discomfort  from  the  heat,  which  was  tempered  by  the  sea-breeze.  After 
traversing  that  long  steep  road,  which  at  every  step  grew  more  solitaiy  as  it 
became  more  and  more  hemmed  in  between  the  hUls  and  the  sea,  I  went  to 
the  top  of  the  little  fortress,  and  thence  for  a  long  time  I  gazed  on  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  and  the  vast  horizon  where  sea  and  sky  seemed  to  unite  ; 
and  I  could  even  discern  some  of  the  lands  of  the  Maremma.  Another  time, 
with  the  Plezza,  the  Crabrini,  and  other  friends,  we  went  as  fSeir  as  Bomito. 
The  sun  had  already  simk  below  the  horizon.  Every  moment  the  last  gleams 
of  twilight  were  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  and  soon  the  moon  rose  behind 
the  hills.  Her  white  rays  were  mirrored  in  the  sea,  on  whose  bosom  lay  one 
solitary  fishing  boat ;  and  the  murmur  of  the  gentle  waves,  as  they  came 
slowly  to  break  and  die  on  the  rocky  shore,  alone  broke  the  silence  of  the  even- 
ing. From  time  to  time,  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  one  of  those  torrents  which 
precipitate  themselves  from  the  moimtains  into  the  sea,  and  so  now  talking, 
now  silent,  gazing  and  admiring,  we  passed  the  two  little  towers,  and  having 
reached  the  boundary  of  the  two  communes,  we  stopped,  and  retraced  our  steps 
as  if  we  had  reached  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  Here  is  a  comparison  that 
would  please  my  good  Luisa  V ;  only  fancy  her,  in  her  last  letter,  gravely 
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comparing  me  to  a  mtvigator  steering  towards  a  new  world !  Then  she  checks 
herself,  and  says,  ^  No  ;  love  is  a  world  as  old  as  the  earth."  That  may  be, 
my  good  Luisa  ;  but  to  me  it  is  new,  all  new,  Graetano ;  and  I  believe  it  will 
never  grow  old,  like  everything  that  comes  directly  from  God,  Who  is 
Endless  Duration  in  Eternal  Touth. 

'September  \bih. 

It  is  drawing  near,  that  dear  October.  If  I  cannot  enjoy  your  ruralizing,  it 
will  be  a  happiness  to  think  of  the  pleasure  it  wiU  give  you.  You  will  see 
your  mountains  again,  and  those  pine-groves  which  from  a  child  I  have  always 
loved  and  admired.  Amid  the  flowers,  the  plants,  and  the  trees,  you  will 
think  often  of  Him  who  has  created  us,  and  made  us  capable  of  loving  the 
good  and  the  beautiful ;  of  Him  who  this  year  has  opened  before  you  the 
horizon  of  a  new  life,  wherein  I  trust  you  will  never  find  regrets  or  thorns. 
Oh  !  how  easy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  does  the  beauty  of  the  country  make  the 
love  of  Grod  to  us  !  How  sweet  it  is  to  think  that  the  same  Grod  who  sends 
the  dews  and  fertilizing  rains  to  the  earth,  and  decks  the  trees  with  their 
foliage,  and  covers  the  fields  with  their  flowers  and  their  harvests,  is  also  that 
Gfood  Father  who  comforts  us  in  our  sorrows,  and  so  sweetly  invites  our  soul 
to  come  and  take  its  rest  in  Him.  Let  me  talk  to  thee  of  the  Good  God, 
Gaetano :  I  do  so  love  to  think  of  Him. 

Septembei'  25th, 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  gaze  into  the  deep  deep  azure 
of  the  beautiful  mornings,  whose  sweet  air  never  intermits,*  and  of  the  lovely 
evenings,  when  the  stars  seem  to  speak,  and  tell  in  a  sacred  language  the 
wisdom  of  Crod.  The  country  does  good  to  our  souls.  In  admiring  its  ever 
new  riches  and  beauty,  we  are  the  more  easily  led  to  think  that  if  earth  was 
created  for  man,  man  was  created  for  the  love  of  God.  I  often  say  to  myself, 
what  will  heaven  be,  if  there  is  so  much  beauty  on  this  poor  earth,  where  we 
are  rather  pilgrims  than  dwellers  ?  .    .    .    . 

On  the  eve  of  St.  John  all  Florence  was  illuminated.  There  was  nothing 
but  merry-making  and  noisy  laughter  among  the  people ;  every  one  was 
gazing  eagerly  at  the  illuminations  and  the  fireworks,  but  no  one  thought  of 
admiring  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  the  feast — I  mean  the  moon,  whose 
tremulous  rays  were  reflected  in  the  Amo,  and  deepened  the  long  shadows  of 
the  trees. 

September  2Stfi, 

Next  year  we  will  go  to  the  country  together.  If  you  only  knew  how  I 
love  your  mountains,  with  their  tall  pines,  their  flowers,  their  streams,  and 
their  green  summits  !  I  always  remember  the  moment  when  I  left  them. 
It  was  a  November  morning  ;  the  faint  rays  of  a  cloud- veiled  sun  shed  a  pale 

*  "  Un*  aura  dulce,  senza  mutamento.*' 

"  A  pleasant  air 
That  intermitted  never,  never  veer'd." 

Carifs  Dante :  Purgatory,  cant.  xx\'iiL 
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light  on  the  horizon,  the  leaves  were  Mling  from  the  trees,  the  snow  of  the 
day  before  still  covered  the  summits  ;  all  was  sad  and  solitary  around.  Who 
could  have  told  me  that  to  this  melancholy  spot,  which  I  was  leaving  as  a 
child,  I  should  return  with  thee  a  happy  bride  ? 

October  23rd 

I  hope  you  are  enjoying  your  ruralizing  (viUeggicUura),  Gaetano.  The  plea- 
sures of  the  country  are  a  thousand  times  sweeter  than  those  of  the  town. 
How  pleasant  it  is  of  an  evening  to  climb  the  heights,  and  thence  behold 
the  grand  expanse  of  heaven  still  purpled  by  the  sun's  last  rays ;  and  at  one's 
feet  the  fields,  the  pine  groves,  the  'pale  olives,  the  trees  with  their  autunmal 
tints,  the  little  scattered  cottages  of  the  peasants,  with  the  smoke  of  their 
evening  fires  rising  from  the  roofs,  and  the  village  church,  which  seems  by 
the  tolling  of  its  bell  to  "  weep  the  dying  day : — '* 

"  II  giomo  pianger  che  si  muore," 

I  am  far  from  all  this  now,  but  I  constantly  think  of  it.  I  see  in 
my  mind's  eye  that  lovely  day  at  Cuccigliana,  our  mountain  walk,  and  the 
clear  horizon,  with  its  luminous  depths,  which  promised  me  a  joyous  future. 
How  many  things  nature  can  say ;  how  she  can  speak  to  the  heart !  How, 
above  all,  she  can  speak  to  it  of  God  !  Flowers,  hills,  woods,  earth  and  sky, 
how  much  more  beautiftd  they  all  are  when  we  learn  to  discern  in  them  the 
beauty  of  God  !  How  many  times  have  I  taken  again  with  you,  Gaetano, 
that  walk  of  ours  on  the  Serchio,  where  our  long  talks  together  had  no 
accompaniment  save  the  rustling  of  the  leaves.  Oh !  may  God  bless  thee  ; 
may  He  make  thee  happy,  and  all  the  desires  of  thy  Bosa  will  be  satisfied. 

Rosa  Perrucci  was  an  ardent  Italian;  she  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  history  of  her  own  country ;  and  in  the  days  of 
Charles  Albert,  ere  the  house  of  Piedmont  had  so  utterly  lost  its 
faith  and  dragged  its  honour  in  the  dust,  her  father  and  brother 
had  taken  up  arms  in  its  behalf.  But  she  was  not  the  less  a 
fervent  Catholic ;  and  we  may  safely  say  that  she  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror  from  the  outrages  to  the  Holy  See  and  to 
the  bishops,  priests,  and  religious,  which  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  liberty  and  national  independence.  On 
one  occasion  she  writes  thus  : — 

In  considering  the  history  of  nations,  we  discover  at  every  step  new  and 
infallible  proofe  of  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  Him  who  directs  the 
affairs  of  the  world — of  that  mysterious  justice  which  is  as  fJEur  above  all 
human  understanding  as  heaven  is  above  the  eartL  Hope  then  in  the  Lord, 
ye  victims  of  oppression !  Recognize  the  hand  which  alone  can  give  you 
deliverance.  And  you,  usurpers  of  the  rights  of  the  vanquished,  triumph  not 
without  trembling  at  the  tears  you  have  made  to  flow.  He  lives,  and  will 
live  for  ever,  who  will  never  remain  deaf  to  the  lamentations  of  His  people 
Israel  If  His  justice  tarry,  ought  you  to  cease  believing  in  Him  ?  Because 
He  waits  with  patience,  ought  that  to  encourage  you  in  your  daring  ?  Do 
you  forget  that  God  is  long-suffering,  because  He  is  Eternal  ? 
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The  letter  that  follows  shows  us  this  young  girl  at  her 
studies.  We  see  in  it  the  natural  expression  of  her  great  love 
for  intellectual  and  literary  pursuits ;  but  we  see  also  that  she 
did  not  allow  study  to  entrench  upon  the  time  which  she 
thought  it  right  to  devote  to  the  more  humble  employment  of 
needlework ;  and  that  no  other  ambition  mingled  itself  with 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  but  that  of  making  herself  a  fitter 
intellectual  companion  for  her  future  husband : — 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  lose  by  the  exchange,  when,  on  finishing  Milton, 
we  shall  read  Virgil  together.  That  great  man  appears  to  me  indeed  "  the 
light  and  the  honour  of  other  poets,"  as  our  Dante  says.  This  reading  will 
afford  us  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  compare  the  principal  episodes 
of  the  w^neid  with  the  best  passages  in  other  poems.  I  assure  you  I  do  not 
regret  the  time  I  devote  to  my  little  studies.  If  I  had  to  begin  them  anew, 
I  should  only  apply  myself  to  them  with  more  attention  and  diligence.  I 
owe  to  them  some  of  my  best  pleasures ;  but,  above  all,  I  owe  to  them  com- 
munity of  intellectual  life  with  you.  I  know  no  more  lively  pleasure  than 
that  of  shutting  myself  up  in  my  little  room  with  my  books  and  my  pen  ; 
and  during  the  hours  which  I  ought,  and  which  I  am  resolved  to  give  to 
needlework,  I  love  still  to  think  of  my  reading,  and  to  beguile  the  time  by 
those  profitable  reminiscences. 

It  may  be  argued,  perhaps,  that  Rosa  Perrucci  was  one  of 
those  richly  endowed  beings,  rarely  met  with  in  any  country, 
and  who  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  a  class.  But 
it  is  evident  from  her  correspondence,  that  she  by  no  means 
felt  herself  isolated ;  and  if  she  was  singular,  as  doubtless  she 
was,  in  her  superior  talents  and  acquirements,  she  was  not  so 
either  in  her  intellectual  tastes  or  in  the  turn  of  her  mind. 
She  had  many  friends  of  her  own  sex  capable  of  appreciating 
her  character  and  sharing  her  pleasures.     One  such  we  have 

already  met  with  in  Luisa  V .     Rosa  was  not  a  person  to 

waste  her  time  and  affections  in  fi^volous  intimacies,  and 
when  we  find  her  writing  in  the  following  terms  to  a  certain 
favoured  Maria,  we  may  form  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what 
Maria  must  have  been  : — 

Antignano,  July,  1853. 

In  spite  of  our  joy  at  being  here,  believe  me,  my  dear  Maria,  we  feel  your 
absence  sadly.  Hie  recollection  of  our  happiness  last  year  casts  a  shade  of 
melancholy  over  our  present  enjoyment.  I  speak  from  my  heart,  Maria  ;  I 
should  be  so  happy  if  I  had  you  near  me.  Come  back  to  us  then,  dear  friend. 
The  little  wood  in  which  we  passed  such  happy  hours,  the  great  shady  trees, 
the  smiling  country,  and  the  sea — all  call  you  back.  Not  two  days  ago  I 
heard  a  wave  bounding  towards  the  shore,  and  saying  to  me,  "  Come,  come 
down,  young  girl,  from  the  flowery  strand,  into  this  calm  sea  ;  the  sun  invites 
you,  brightening  earth  and  water  with  his  brilliant  rays."  But  the  mermaid's 
Bong  was  suddenly  interrupted,  for  the  poor  wave  broke  upon  a  rock.    All 
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its  sister  wavelets  seemed  to  chaunt  the  same  song  of  invitation  ;  but  all,  like 
the  first,  soon  broke  upon  the  shore  ;  and  I  grew  pensive  at  the  sight ;  for 
these  poor  dissolving  waves  seemed  to  me  a  true  image  of  our  shattered  hopes, 
which  cost  us  so  many  tears.  But  then  a  clear  little  voice  murmured  sweetly 
in  my  ear,  **  Take  courage^  why  are  you  sad  ?  Cannot  Maria  come  back  ?  I 
am  your  good  friend  Hope.  Listen  to  me  and  trust  me.  I  promise  thee  next 
year  Maria  shall  be  here.**  So  this  consoled  me  a  little,  for  I  always  believe 
what  my  good  friend  Hope  says  to  me.  Courage  tfud  patience,  then,  and  I 
am  sure  of  one  day  having  you  at  Antignano.  Dear  Maria,  forgive  this 
letter,  which  is  as  long  as  it  is  foolish ;  and  if  you  cannot  imdeistand  it, 
seek  in  it  only  a  new  proof  of  my  tender  affection  for  you.  Let  us  now  leave 
the  world  of  dreams,  and  enter  that  of  news  .... 

Of  two  of  her  friends,  who  died  young,  sie  speaks  with  a 
touching  sorrow  in  her  letters  to  her  betrothed,  one  being  the 
pious  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Manzoni : — 

I  have  just  learnt  the  death  of  a  very  dear  friend.  Young,  beautiful, 
brought  up  in  opulence,  the  only  daughter  of  a  mother  who  idolized  her, 
she  wished  to  become  a  Sister  of  Charity,  in  order  to  serve  Grod  in  His  poor. 
For  ten  years  she  was  the  tenderest  of  mothers  to  orphans,  and  she  has  died 
in  the  flower  of  her  days.  Dear,  good  Sister  Maria,  how  happy  I  should  be 
to  see  her  again  !  I  am  always  thinking  of  her.  Schiller  would  say,  '^  Cease 
to  weep  ;  tears  do  not  raise  the  dead."  But  the  words  which  the  Redeemer 
addressed  to  the  afflicted  come  with  a  far  different  power  to  the  heart : 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted  !"  The  more  I 
meditate  on  these  words,  and  the  more  I  look  on  earth  in  aU  its  springtide 
freshness — the  pure  light  and  the  deep  azure  of  the  skies — the  more  I  am 
impressed,  death  notwithstanding,  with  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  and  the 
ineffable  joy  of  the  life  to  come.  I  hear  men  say  that  the  wicked  oppress  the 
good ;  I  often  see  good  people  in  misfortune,  but  will  not  they  also  have  their 
day  and  their  reward  ?  How  often  of  an  evening,  when  I  raise  my  eyes 
towards  the  twinkling  stars,  I  think  of  the  happy  souls  who  are  there  on  high, 
higher  than  the  stars,  in  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  the  beatific  vision,  of 
adoration  and  of  love  unfading.  If  men  would  but  keep  their,  souls  fixed  on 
such  thoughts,  what  is  there  on  this  earth  that  could  then  discourage  them  ? 

More  sorrow — Matilda*  is  dead  !  Oh,  how  we  loved  her !  What  an 
angel  she  was  !  It  is  we  who  suffer  ;  for  to  her  it  is  pure  happiness  to  have 
quitted  earth.  Never  did  a  murmur  escape  her  ;  she  found  all  strength  and 
all  peace  in  the  love  of  God.  Her  soul  so  easily  opened  itself  to  joy.  The 
(lay  before  she  died  they  brought  her  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  "  What  beautiful 
things  our  God  has  made,"  was  all  she  said.  Her  friends  wished  to  warn  her 
father  of  her  imminent  dmiger ;  but  she  always  opposed  it,  wishing  to  spare 
her  poor  father  the  agony  of  a  last  farewell. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  introduction  you  speak  of.  My  mother  has  read 
me  those  admirable  verses  of  Manzoni's,  which  are  prefixed  to  it.     They 

*  Matilda  Manzoni,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  author. 
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Tocall  so  many  things  to  my  mind  that  they  have  powerfully  affected  me.  As 
my  memory  reverted  to  the  days  that  are  past,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  sweet 
voice  of  my  poor  Matilda,  who,  in  reciting  his  poetry,  evinced  all  the  tender 
admiration  she  felt  for  her  father^s  genius.  We  were  at  Viareggio  ;  it  was 
a  beautiful  summer  evening  ;  Matilda  said  to  me,  "  Rosa,  if  you  could  only 
tell  me  the  first  verse  of  that  stanza  I  am  sure  I  could  repeat  the  rest."  For 
some  time  I  ransacked  my  poor  memory  in  vain,  when  all  of  a  sudden  cama 
the  word  Soffermati,  It  was  enough.  Matilda  repeated  to  me,  without  a 
mistake — and  with  what  expression ! — the  entire  piece  of  poetry.  My 
poor  friend !  she  is  no  longer  with  us,  and  we  shall  never  meet  on  earth  again. 
When  I  left  her,  I  said  "  A  remderd  in  a  few  days  ;"  I  ought  to  have  said, 
"  A  revcderci  in  heaven  " 

It  has  been  oflben  observed  that  one  side  of  a  correspondenco 
really  displays  both ;  and  thus  though  none  of  the  letters  of  the 
beloved  Gaetano  are  given  to  us,  we  nevertheless  obtain  con- 
siderable insight  into  his  mind  and  character.  He  knew  that 
God  had  given  him  a  great  gift,  and  he  cherished  it.  Gentle 
and  submissive  as  Rosa  was,  she — as  gentle  and  submis- 
sive women  generally  do — ^unconsciously  guided  the  stronger 
nature.  It  is  evident  that  G^^tano  did  not  fill  his  letters  with 
those  expressions  of  admiration  and  passionate  aflFection  with 
which — sehn  les  regies — ^a  man^s  love-letters  are  supposed 
to  abound.  Rosa  was  already  his  friend  and  adviser.  Into 
the  ear  of  this  young  girl  were  poured  the  griefs  and  interior 
trials  of  a  man  engaged  in  the  stir  and  strife  of  the  world,  and 
suffering  from  its  depressing  influences.  And  how  exquisitely 
does  she  apply  the  healing  balm,  and  refresh  his  drooping 
spirit : — 

July  10th, 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged,  Gaetano  ;  let  us  always  hope.  The  good  God 
will  help  us  to  become  better  ;  for  if  we  lack  strength,  at  least  we  are  not 
wanting  in  good  desires.  They  are  the  free  gift  of  Him  who  wills  our  good — 
of  Him  who  has  given  us  the  most  living  example  of  humility,  and  who  will 
assuredly  pardon  the  weakness  of  our  poor  nature,  if  only  we  vdW  continue  to 
fight  against  it  with  that  perseverance  which  alone  has  the  promise  of  victory. 
Ah !  believe  me,  if  we  loved  the  Lord  truly,  we  should  think  only  of  Him — 
of  Hun,  so  holy  and  perfect — and  should  not  be  for  ever  thinking  of  our- 
selves, weak,  miserable  creatures  ;  -and  we  should  end  by  forgetting  ourselves, 
by  losing  ourselves,  to  live  only  in  Hira,  so  worthy  of  our  love ;  and  thus 
should  we  come  truly  to  know  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that  He  is  all. 
Jesus  wiUs  that  we  be  gentle  with  ourselves,  and  not  be  cast  down  when  the 
frailty  of  our  nature  makes  us  fail  in  our  good  resolutions.  At  times  when 
we  are  too  much  dejected  at  the  sight  of  our  poor  weaknesses,  Jesus  Christ 
seems  to  say  to  us,  as  to  the  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  "  Why  converse  ye 
together  thus,  and  are  sad  ? "  He  who  is  called  the  Prince  of  Peace  wishes 
us  to  be  peaceable  and  gentle  with  ourselves,  and  to  have  compassion  on  our 
own  infirmity.    When,  then,  we  are  seized  with  sadness  at  the  sight  of  our 
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poverty,  and  the  dryness  of  our  souls,  let  us  say  simply  and  humbly,  with 
S.  Catherine  of  (lenoa, "  Alas  !  my  Lord,  behold  the  fruits  of  my  garden. 
And  yet  I  love  thee,  my  Jesus  ;  and  I  will  strive  to  do  better  for  the  future.'* 


I  received  your  dear  letter  this  morning,  Gaetano,  and  that  you  may  not 
suppose  that  I  thought  it  too  gloomy,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  also  have  been 
thinking  of  death  the  whole  day.  Indeed  I  offered  a  special  prayer  to  tho 
Lord  to  be  merciful  to  me  when  the  hour  comes  for  passing  from  time  to 
eternity,  and,  as  I  hope,  "  from  the  human  to  the  Divine."  We  ought  to 
throw  ourselves,  once  for  all,  with  childlike  confidence,  into  the  arms  of  Qod, 
if  we  would  keep  alive  in  our  hearts  the  hope  of  seeing  in  heaven  Him  whom 
wft  adore  on  cartL  For  my  part,  if  instead  of  thinking  of  Him  alone,  I  were 
to  turn  to  think  of  myself,  I  hardly  know  to  what  depths  my  reflections 
might  sink  me.  But  hope,  which  is  a  Cluristian  virtue,  is  the  firm  expectsr 
tion  of  future  glory.  And  so  I  will  forget  my  fears,  and  believe  that,  in  spite 
of  our  imperfections,  we  may  one  day  taste,  in  the  bosom  of  Crod,  a  happiness 
of  the  very  shadow  of  which  we  cannot  so  much  as  catch  a  glimpse  here  on 
earth.  We  shall  then  know  in  what  overflowing  measure  the  Lord  rewards 
even  the  feeblest  efforts  of  His  friends.  We  shall  know  how  everything  here 
below  was  inevitably  passing  away  with  ourselves — that  this  earthly  life  was 
vanishing  with  more  than  the  lightness  of  a  dream — so  that  nothing  remains 
to  man  after  death  but  love,  that  ethereal  part  of  the  soul  which  God  claims 
all  for  Himself.  Nay,  more ;  I  believe  that  the  love  which  shall  unite 
and  blend  together  our  souls  on  high,  will  not  be  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Divine  Essence  in  such  wise  that  the  sweetness  of  still  loving 
each  other  shall  be  unfelt  and  unheeded.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
the  triumph  of  love  will  be  to  exist  and  to  endure  in  God^  and  to  unite  in 
tho  sumo  canticle  of  praise  tho  souls  which  He  has  made  to  love  one  another. 

AiLgust  Uh. 

May  I  tell  you,  Gaetano,  what  I  have  been  thinking  of  with  regard  to  our 
future  life  ?  We  ought  first,  as  we  have  so  often  said,  to  keep  always  before 
us  the  Will  of  God,  endeavour  to  fulfil  it  in  everything,  and  submit  ourselves 
to  it  with  our  inmost  heart.  We  sLall  have  but  one  heart  and  one  soul — shall 
we  not  ? — in  serving  God  ;  and  I  hope,  too,  that  we  shall  have  but  one  heart 
in  loving  our  dear  parents.  How  ungrateful  we  should  be  if  in  our  happiness 
we  forgot  those  who  have  done  so  nuich  for  us — who  loved  us  before  we  knew 
wLat  love  was !  Let  us  strive  so  to  regulate  the  affections  of  our  heart  that  one 
shall  not  be  stifled  by  another,  but  that  all,  combining  in  sweet  harmony, 
may  rise  towards  Him  who  has  created  them,  and  for  whom  we  ought  to  live. 
May  He  alone  be  the  end  of  all  our  acts  and  thoughts !  Then  will  our 
troubles  never  exceed  our  courage,  our  duties  will  never  seem  too  heavy  for 
us,  our  lives  will  be  holy,  our  intentions  single,  and  even  here  we  shall  know 
interior  peace— that  peace  which  he  knows  not  who  has  not  experienced  it. 
This  is  the  plan  of  life  I  have  been  thinking  of,  but  which  I  have  scarcely 
ventured  to  sketch,  fearing  I  might  seem  to  be  prescribing  rules  to  you.  The 
grace  of  Gbd  alone  can  make  all  this  possible  to  us.    Let  us  ask  it  through 
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the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  the  approaching  feast  of  her 
Assumption  ;  we  need  so  much  her  protection  and  counsels. 

"  Orando  grazia  convien  che  s'  impetri, 
Grazia  da  quella,  che  puote  aiutartL"  * 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  have  been  struck  with  the  pensiye 
melancholy  which  pervades  this  young  girl's  letters.  Some 
may  eveji  be  disposed  to  reckon  her  gravity  of  disposition  as 
unnatural  at  so  tender  an  age ;  and,  remembering  her  early 
death,  will  be  led  perhaps  to  the  conclusion  that  her  approach- 
ing departure  cast  its  penumbra  over  her  youthful  spirit. 
But  this,  we  believe,  would  be  to  mistake  her  whole  character. 
To  us  Rosa's  soul  would  seem  to  have  been  a  very  well-spring 
of  joy,  and  her  feelings  alive  to  the  freshest  and  most  pleasur- 
able impressions.  No  doubt  her  piety  and  the  tenderness  and 
richness  of  her  imagination  imparted  a  peculiar  earnestness  to 
her  feast  of  thought,  but  we  are  bold  to  say  that  seriousness  of 
mind  is  natural  to  youth,  where  nature  has  not  been  thwarted 
or  perverted  by  education.  True,  youth  is  joyous  and  loves 
sport,  but  this  is  nowise  inconsistent  with  intense  seriousness 
and  earnestness  of  mind;  Because  young  people  like  to  be 
amused,  and  have  a  keen  relish  of  enjoyment — ^because  with 
them  impressions  quickly  succeed  one  another,  the  grave  and 
the  gay,  smiles  and  tears,  following  fast  on  each  other  and 
often  mingling  together — it  were  an  error  to  charge  them, 
therefore,  with  a  spirit  of  levity.  Youth  is  thoughtless  and 
heedless — ^not  because  it  cannot  feel  deeply,  not  because  it  is 
incapable  of  earnest  and  intense  musing — ^but  because  the  age 
is  not  one  of  reflection,  and  because  of  the  facility  and  rapi- 
dity with  which  one  mood  of  mind  displaces  another. 

Youth  naturally  detests  levity,  banter,  and  ridicule.  Who 
has  not  observed  the  almost  pettish  indignation  of  a  child 
when  put  off  with  a  jest  instead  of  a  serious  answer  ?  Child- 
hood is  intensely  serious,  and  half-grown-up  childhood  partakes 
of  the  same  character.  All  the  recipient  portion  of  our  nature 
is  at  that  age  in  the  most  active  state  of  development.  It  is 
impressible  to  an  almost  morbid  degree.  The  imagination  and 
fancy  are  so  vivid  and  so  rich,  that  the  young  would  be  far  the 
best  poets,  if  reflection  and  the  other  intellectual  faculties  kept 
pace  with  the  imagination.  As  it  is,  wo  make  better  poets  at 
a  more  sober  age,  when  we  feel  less  vividly,  but  are  able  to 
apply  more  attention  and  reflection  to  what  we  feel,  or  rather 


*  "  Grace  then  must  first  be  gain'd  ; 

Her  grace,  whose  might  can  help  thee.** 

Cary's  DanU :  Paradise,  cant,  xxxii. 
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what  we  have  felt — ^for  the  poet  commonly  writes  more  under 
remembered  than  present  impressions. 

Nevertheless  we  are  free  to  confess  there  is  a  great  spirit  of 
levity  amongst  our  youth.  It  betrays  itself  in  the  conventional 
light  handling  of  almost  every  topic.  Conversations  and 
letters  are  alike  seasoned  with  it ;  quizzing,  banter,  ridicule 
have  made  clear  decks  of  sentiment.  That  object  of  our 
special  aversion,  the  ''off-hand'^  young  lady,  is  the  special 
production  of  modem  times ;  and  if  she  is  natural,  assuredly 
Rosa  Perrucci  was  a  consunmiate  piece  of  aflfectation.  But  is 
she  natural  ?  We  believe  she  is  pre-eminently  the  reverse. 
We  believe  that  little ^hat  is  natural  ever  escapes  her  lips  or 
her  pen ;  we  would  not  do  her  the  injustice  to  believe  that  the 
heartless  frivolities  to  which  she  habitually  gives  utterance 
truly  represent  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  her  young  soul. 
No;  these  are  buried  far  beneath  the  surface — driven  into 
their  hiding-places  at  first  in  self-defence  from  the  ungenial 
atmosphere  which  they  would  have  encountered  on  venturing 
forth,  but  soon  habitually  suppressed  and  stifled  in  deference 
to  the  stern  rule  of  a  despotic  conventionality ;  just  so  much 
of  serious  and  earnest  feeling  being  suffered  to  appear  as  may 
serve  to  interest  and  please,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of 
sentimentalism  6r  romance.  No  doubt  there  are  degrees  in 
the  amount  of  the  evil,  but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  so  widely 
extended  and  so  tyrannous  in  its  action  that  few  escape  its 
influence. 

If,  then,  we  desire  to  witness  amongst  our  daughters  the 
characteristics  which  adorned  this  sweet  flower  of  foreign 
growth — ^if  we  wish  them  to  exhibit  graces  similar  in  kind,  if 
not  equal  in  degree — ^we  must,  we  are  persuaded,  return  to 
the  old  type  of  education — not,  of  course,  to  the  old  forms  : 
they  cannot  always  be  preserved ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they 
should.  But  the  type,  the  Catholic  type,  can  never  vary ;  nor 
can  woman's  sphere  of  life  essentially  change.  At  present 
we  seem  to  be  cultivating  the  least  sweet  portions  of  her 
nature ;  we  are  bringing  her  up,  not  for  retirement,  not  for 
home,  but  for  a  certain  publicity ; — ^for  the  world,  in  short, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  '^  the  hidden  man  of  tho 
heart,  in  the  incorruptibility  of  a  quiet  and  meek  spirit,  which 
is  rich  in  the  sight  of  God.''  While  this  is  so  we  can  have 
little  cause  to  complain,  or  at  least  to  wonder,  that  women 
who  aspire  after  perfection  are  to  be  sought  almost  exclusively 
in  religion ;  and  that  the  plant  which  flourishes  elsewhere 
under  the  common  influences  of  sun  and  shower,  is  here  an 
exotic,  which  our  cold  winds  and  sunless  skies  forbid  to 
struggle  into  bloom. 
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The  two  years  of  happy  betrothal  had  passed  away,  Rosa 
was  nineteen,  and  1857  was  to  witness  the  union  of  these  two 
beings,  who  indeed  seemed  to  be  made  for  each  other.  On 
New  Year*s-day  Bosa  writes  thus  : — 

January  lai,  1857. 

Let  us  pray  Gk)d  with  all  our  hearts,  to-day,  Graetano,  to  bless  our  union,  our 
souls,  our  actions,  our  thoughts,  our  life.  May  He  vouchsafe  long  to  preserve  to 
us  those  who  are  dear,  to  shield  us  from  great  misfortunes,  and,  above  all,  never 
to  withdraw  His  grace  from  us.  These  are  the  prayers  we  will  together  offer, 
united  in  heart,  though  separated  by  distance.  God  will  see  the  sincerity  of 
our  desires,  and  wiU  hear  and  answer  them.  Th«  bright,  clear  sky  gladdens 
all  nature,  and  rejoices  our  souls  also,  who  in  the  light  of  the  sun  see  as  it 
were  a  reflection  of  the  Increated  Light.  I  do  not  think  I  am  superstitious, 
Gaetano,  for  if  the  new  year  had  begun  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  lightning 
and  dismal  rains,  I  certainly  should  not  have  augured  iU  for  our  future.  But, 
now,  contemplating  the  pure  serenity  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  whole  horizon, 
I  ask  God  to  give  us  a  life  like  to  this  beautiful  day,  so  that  nothing  shall 
ever  trouble  in  our  soub  that  peace  which  has  its  source  in  God,  its  ever- 
lasting fount. 

And  «o  a  cloudless  future  seemed  to  be  opening  from  a 
cloudless  past.  Since  the  death  of  the  young  friends  about 
whom  she  had  written,  sorrow  had  not  touched  her;  her 
pensive  cast  of  thought  arose  from  her  deep  sympathy  for 
others.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  In  the  midst  of  that  summer^s 
cloudless  sky  her  sun  went  down.  A  strange  presentiment 
hung  about  her.  On  January  21st,  three  days  before  the 
beginning  of  her  illness,  she  wrote  thus  : — 

Truly  we  ought  always  to  be  ready  to  die,  when  and  as  God  wills,  and  to 
love  Him  infinitely  above  all  the  things  of  this  world,  which  pass  away  with 
our  frail  life.  Our  immortal  soul  was  not  made  for  earth  where  all  is  passing 
away,  dissolving  and  changing ;  by  the  very  essence  of  its  nature  it  longs  for 
Heaven.  For  me,  living  or  dead,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  I  will  be  ever 
thine,  my  Gaetano,  in  the  love  that  God  knows  and  blesses. 

This  letter  was  the  last  that  Rosa  Ferrucci  wrote. 

We  will  give  the  last  most  touching  scene  almost  in  the 
words  of  her  French  biographer. 

The  heavenly  instinct  had  not  deceived  her ;  two  days  after 
that  on  which  she  wrote  the  foregoing  letter,  death  had 
breathed  upon  her — ^a  mortal  taint  was  in  her  veins.  She  was 
taken  with  a  slight  fever,  which  at  first  was  such  as  to  cause 
no  alarm,  save  to  the  ever-anxious  heart  of  a  mother.  But  on 
the  very  first  day  Bosa  said  to  her,  '^  Take  my  little  desk,  and 
keep  it  as  a  remembrance  of  me.''  Such  words  were  startling, 
coming  from  one  so  clear-sighted.    All  at  once  the  illness 
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assumed  an  alarming  character  j  and  the  doctors  recognised  it 
as  milia/rey  a  terrible  epidemic  which  at  the  time  was  desolating 
Tuscany,  and  seemed  to  pick  out  the  choicest  victims.  The 
young  invalid  had  divined  her  danger,  and  asked  for  the  last 
sacraments,  which  she  received  with  the  most  humble  and 
tender  piety.  She  now  rallied  a  little.  ^^  Grand  and  beautiful 
day  I  ^^  she  said ;  "  if  I  am  restored  to  life,  never  shall  I  forget 
it.  What  strength  there  is  in  the  Holy  Viaticum  I  Dear 
mother,  how  sweet  and  consoling  is  our  religion !  Oh,  believe 
me,  if  any  one  feared  death,  he  could  fear  it  no  longer  after 
having  received  the  Blessed  Eucharist  I  ^'  Then  she  called 
her  betrothed :  "Gaetano,^^  she  said,  ^^  if  it  be  the  good  pleasure 
of  God  to  unite  us  on  earth.  He  will  restore  me ;  but  if  Ho 
has  other  designs  regarding  us,  then,  my  Guetano,  we  must 
resign  ourselves  and  adore  His  holy  Will ;  must  we  not  ?  '^ 
The  young  man  could  not  speak.  She  went  on:  '^In  my 
English  prayer-book  you  will  find  a  thanksgiving  for  the  Holy 
Viaticum;  take  the  book  and  read  it  to  me;'^  and  a  voice 
trembling  with  sorrow  began  to  read  the  well-known  beautiful 
words :  ^^  Glory  and  thanksgiving  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord,  who, 
in  Thy  sweetness,  hast  been  pleased  to  visit  and  refresh  my 
poor  soul.  Now  let  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according 
to  Thy  word.  Now  Thou  art  come  to  me,  and  I  will  not  let 
Thee  go  ;  now  I  willingly  bid  farewell  to  the  world,  and  with 
joy  I  come  to  Thee,  my  God."    &c. 

When  the  reader^ s  voice  had  ceased,  the  sufferer  wished  to 
sleep  a  little ;  but  she  soon  roused  herself,  and  continued  to 
pray.  One  of  her  brothers  was  expected  from  Florence. 
'^  Settle  the  room,"  said  she  to  her  mother,  "and  put  back  on 
my  table  the  things  that  were  taken  off  it  when  it  was  made 
into  an  altar.  I  do  not  wish  poor  Antonio  to  perceive,  on 
entering,  that  I  have  received  the  last  sacraments ;  but  bo 
sure,  dear  mother,  always  look  on  that  little  table  as  a  sacred 
thing,  for  it  has  borne  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ."  All 
through  this  day  she  held  her  mother^s  hand,  and  spoke  of 
nothing  but  the  joy  of  having  received  her  Lord.  Towards 
evening  she  remembered  that  she  was  to  have  visited  such 
and  such  poor  people  on  that  <Jay  j  this  thought  troubled  her, 
and  she  was  only  quieted  by  the  assurance,  that  before  night 
some  one  should  go  and  take  them  their  accustomed  relief. 
She  now  began  to  hold  converse  with  our  Lord,  and  to  speak 
to  Him  with  an  ardour  which  the  intenseness  of  her  sufferings 
seemed  to  render  only  the  more  fervent.  "  0  Jesus,  this  bed  is 
like  fire  to  me — ^but  no,  I  will  not  complain :  Thou  wouldst 
have  me  to  serve  Thee  in  suffering,  and  in  suffering  I  will 
serve  Thee.     Thou  knowest  I  should  not  grieve  to  die,  were  it 
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not  for  the  great  sorrow  my  loss  will  cause  to  those  who  loye 
me.  K  Thou  seest  that  I  should  make  a  good  Christian  wife, 
I  would  say,  '  Lord,  heal  me/  But  what  is  it  I  am  asking  ? 
No  1     Thy  Will  be  done,  not  mine/' 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  seeing  the  shadow  of  her  mother 
still  leaning  at  her  bed^s  head,  she  exclaimed,  ^^  0  the  heroic 
love  of  mothers  !  "  She  thought  so  much  of  the  least  thing 
that  was  done  for  her.  '^  My  poor  father  1  My  poor  mother  1 
What  care  they  take  of  me !  They  deprive  themselves  of 
sleep  for  my  sake.  They  have  no  thought  but  for  me.  Mother, 
what  say  you  of  my  Gaetano  ?  Now,  indeed,  do  I  feel  how 
happy  I  should  have  been  with  him ;  for  the  more  I  know  him, 
the  more  I  feel  he  loves  me  —  as  you  love  me.''  Then  she 
asked  to  have  prayers  said  by  her  bedside,  and  began  herself 
to  repeat  in  a  low  tone  the  prayers  for  the  dying.  Her  mother 
interrupted  her:  "Rosa,  my  child,  why  these  sorrowful 
prayers?  You  will  recover,  my  child;  do  not  be  always 
thinking  of  death."  She  replied,  '^  Ah !  but  if  I  have  not 
been  able  to  think  of  anything  but  death  all  the  day  long  !  If 
Jesus  wishes  to  take  me,  must  I  not  get  ready  ?  "  Her  suf- 
ferings were  great ;  for  a  moment  nature  prevailed,  and  she 
gave  utterance  to  a  complaint.  Her  betrothed  said  to  her, 
"  Bosa,  think  of  what  our  Lord  suflFered."  "  Thanks,  Gaetano  : 
how  that  thought  consoles  me  !  " 

The  next  day's  dawn  only  brought  an  accession  of  the 
malady.  Three  skilful  physicians  saw  that  all  their  efforts 
were  powerless  against  the  disease.  One  of  them,  who  loved 
Rosa  as  his  own  child,  shed  tears.  The  poor  sufferer  became 
delirious.  '^Let  us  go,  let  us  go,"  she  cried;  "adieu,  dear 
mother ;  my  home  is  not  here,  my  home  is  above  !  Let  us  go, 
let  us  go,  adieu."  These  words  she  repeated,  sometimes  in 
French,  sometimes  in  Italian.  Her  compassionate  disposition 
showed  itself  even  in  the  ravings  of  delirium.  Now  it  was  a 
poor  desolate  widow  over  whom  she  mourned.  Next  it  was  a 
poor  little  orphan  child  whom  she  took  weeping  into  her  arms. 
Then  she  seemed  to  see  the  ladder  of  Jacob,  and  exclaimed, 
"  But  I — am  I  pure  enough  to  go  up  with  these  angels  ?  May 
I  step  forward  ?  May  I  take  a  part  in  their  choirs — ^I  who  was 
making  ready  for  earthly  espousals  ? "  She  then  came  to 
herself,  and  asked  for  a  chapter  of  the  Fioretti  of  S.  Francis 
on  holy  perseverance.  While  they  were  reading  it,  she  cried 
out  suddenly,  as  if  struck  with  horror  and  dismay,  "  0  the 
evil  spirits,  the  evil  spirits  I  "  Her  mother  threw  her  arms 
round  her,  pressed  her  to  her  heart,  and  said,  "  Listen  to  your 
mother,  Rosa,  my  dear  child;  why  these  cries?  why  these 
terrors  ?    You  need  pot  fear  the  bad  spiritfib  dear  child ;  and 
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they  are  not  devils,  but  the  angels  of  heaven  that  smround 
your  bed.  Have  you  not  always  loved  God  ?  Have  you  not 
always  loved  the  poor?  Have  you  not  been  a  good  and 
obedient  child  ?^^  But  her  face  grew  stem,  and  she  said, 
'^  Silence  :  tempt  me  not  to  pride ;''  and  the  shadow  of  a  deep 
and  austere  humihty  passed  over  her  face. 

Her  delirium  returned  with  increased  violence :  nothing 
could  calm  her.  When  all  resources  had  failed,  the  poor 
mother  said,  ^'  BrOsa,  my  dear,  I  am  quite  exhausted ;  if  you 
could  calm  yourself  a  little,  I  could  rest  my  head  on  your 
hands  and  sleep.  Calm  yourself,  my  child,  for  my  sake.^' 
And  saying  this,  she  aflfected  to  drop  asleep ;  from  that 
moment  the  poor  child  was  silent.  Love  was  stronger  than 
delirium.  A  long  state  of  stupor  followed  :  her  face  became 
as  pale  as  ivory;  the  veil  of  death  seemed  to  fall  over  her 
brow ;  the  victim  was  ready.  But  there  is  no  victim  without 
sacrifice;  and  there  is  no  sacrifice  without  pain.  Jesus 
trembled,  and  wept,  and  was  sorrowful  even  to  death  in  Geth- 
semane.  The  hour  of  agony  was  come  for  this  young  Christian : 
she  felt  the  cold  iron  of  the  sword ;  but  again  Divine  love 
remained  victorious.  All  at  once  she  came  to  herself,  and 
opened  her  large  terrified  eyes ;  the  life  which  had  been  fast 
ebbing  away  now  returned  with  an  impetuous  flow,  sending 
the  blood  rushing  to  her  cheek,  and  lighting  up  her  counte- 
nance with  a  preternatural  brilliancy.  She  seemed  to  awake  out 
of  a  dream,  and  then  for  the  first  time  to  understand  all.  "  It 
must  be,  then,'^  she  cried,  '^  it  must  be ;  I  must  die.  I  must 
leave  my  father^s  house ;  J  must  leave  my  betrothed !  No, 
no,  I  am  to  hve  with  him  ;  I  am  to  make  him  happy  I ''  Tears 
flowed  in  torrents  down  her  cheeks,  a  cry  strong  as  love  burst 
from  her  heart.  '^  Farewell,  G^,etano,  farewell ;  we  shall  see 
each  other  no  more.^^  The  struggle  was  terrible  in  that  poor 
heart.  The  funeral  shroud  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  gay 
wedding-dress.  The  bride  seemed  to  twine  her  dying  fingers 
in  her  nuptial  wreath,  and  to  clasp  it  convulsively — ^but,  if 
it  be  God^s  will  ?  Her  mother  put  to  her  lips  a  picture  of  our 
Lady  of  Good  Counsel  which  the  young  girl  had  near  her  bed. 
She  kissed  it.  Instantly  she  grew  calm,  joined  her  hands 
together,  bowed  down  her  head,  and  remained  perfectly  silent. 
What  was  it  that  passed  at  that  moment  in  the  inmost  sanc- 
tuary of  that  beautiful  soul  ?  The  eye  of  God  alone,  infinitely 
holy,  can  read  such  secrets.  All  we  know  is  that,  after  a  long 
silence,  the  dying  girl  said,  with  a  firm,  clear  voice,  "  Fiat 
voluntas  tiia.''  And  from  that  moment  the  name  of  Gtietano 
was  never  again  upon  her  hps. 

She  recited  the  Litany  of  our  Lady.    At  the  invocation. 
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^'  Janua  coeli,  ora pro  nobis"  she  pressed  her  mother's  hands, 
and  smiled.  Did  she  then  see  the  eternal  doors  opening  ? 
The  Prior  of  San  Sisto,  her  confessor,  was  by  her  bedside. 
She  asked  for  Extreme  Unction,  and  answered  distinctly  to  all 
the  prayers.  Then  she  cried,  "  This  is  the  Christian's  resur- 
rection ;  thanks  be  to  Thee,  0  my  God.  Oh,  now  I  am  very 
happy.''  A  wonderful  grace  of  peace  and  strength  seemed 
from  this  moment  to  have  filled  her  soul.  She  no  longer 
needed  comfort :  it  was  she  who  consoled  and  comforted  those 
around  her.  The  poor  mother,  wild  with  grief,  threw  herself 
on  her  bosom.  "  Still  do  I  hope,"  said  she,  sobbing.  '^  Yes, 
my  Eosa,  I  hope  still  you  will  recover ;  but  if  God  does  not 
will  it,  pray  Him,  implore  Him,  to  take  me  also.  I  will  not,  I 
cannot  live  without  you."  And  Bosa  replied,  '^No,  mother, 
you  must  not  desire  death ;  you  have  too  many  duties  to 
perform  on  earth  j  remember  the  mother  of  the  Maccabees." 
Then,  stretching  out  her  hand,  and  laying  it  on  her  sorrowing 
parent's  head,  she  said,  '^  I  bless  her  who  so  often  has  blessed 
me.  0  Mary,  change  the  sorrow  of  this  poor  mother  into  the 
consolation  of  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  and  the  sick;  and  do 
Tliou,  0  my  God,  grant  that  unto  the  end  we  may  adore  Thy 
Divine  decrees."  She  drew  a  little  ring  from  her  finger,  and 
said,  ^'Mother,  keep  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  Then, 
placing  in  her  hand^  the  ring  of  her  betrothal,  she  said,  ^'  Give 
it  to — ^you  know  who — it  is  a  noble  soul."  But  she  never 
named  him. 

The  end  drew  near.  Her  relations  and  friends  surrounded 
the  bed;  and  every  one  was  weeping.  She  said,  smiling, 
^^  You  are  all  around  me ;  I  am  very  glad — ^thanks."  Then, 
suddenly,  **  Who  wishes  to  have  my  hair  ?  "  No  one  ventured 
to  answer.  She  cast  a  long  half-reproachful  look  on  the 
weeping  faces  round  her.  A  voice  cried,  "I  do  ! "  Bosa 
recognized  it,  and  said  '^  My  mother  shall  have  it !  " 

She  made  a  sign  to  the  Prior  to  come  to  her,  and  said  to  him 
in  a  wliisper,  ^^  Pray  return  this  evening  to  my  poor  mother, 
and  do  all  you  can  to  console  her."  And  then  she  seemed  to 
retire  to  the  feet  of  God,  henceforth  to  speak  to  Him  alone. 
"  I  suffer,  my  Jesus ;  but  all  for  Thy  love !  I  fear  not 
hell,  because  I  love  Thee  too  much  !  I  am  on  fire  !  I  am  in 
flames  !  Jesus,  do  Thou  bum  me,  do  Thou  consume  me  in  the 
flames  of  Thy  love  !  "  These  holy  ejaculations  with  difficulty 
found  utterance — ^her  voice  was  fast  failing.  Yet  once  again, 
and  for  the  last  time,  she  raUied :  death  had  a  hard  struggle 
with  the  strength  of  her  innocent  youth.  This  time  the 
dying  girl  spoke  the  very  language  of  the  saints ;  and  her  fare- 
well to  earth  was  worthy  of  a  S.  Catherine  of  Siena :  "  Lord," 
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she  Baidj  '^  bless  all  men  j  bless  tliis  city  of  Pisa ;  bless  her  " 
people,  her  bishops,  and  her  pastors;  bless  the  CathoKc 
Church ;  bless  her  Sovereign  Pontiff ;  bless  her  ministers  and 
her  children.  Have  pity  on  poor  sinners ;  enUghten  heretics ; 
be  merciful  to  those  who  believe  in  Thee ;  be  merciful  also  to 
those  who  believe  not.  Pardon  all ;  be  a  loving  Father  to  the 
good,  and  to  the  wicked.  0  Immaculate  Virgin,  have  pity  on 
my  soul !  0  Jesus,  give  to  all  Thy  peace  ! — peace  I  leave  to 
them.^'  She  was  sUent ;  a  veil  came  over  her  eyes ;  they  no 
longer  beheld  the  things  of  earth,  but  a  better  light  began  to 
dawn  upon  them.  '^  Yes,  yes,''  she  murmured,  "  I  see  now ;  I 
begin  to  see  the  holy  Jerusalem.  0  the  angels  !  0  how  many 
angels  !  how  beautiful !  Yes,  certainly,  wSlingly,  my  God  ! 
"VVhere  am  I  ?  Who  calls  me  ?  Where  then  ?  Let  us  go,  let 
us  leave  this,  0  my  God !  Let  us  go— on,  on !  Aiidianw  ! 
andiamo !  avanti ! ''  The  words  died  on  her  lips ;  she 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  kissed  the  crucifix,  and,  while 
mortal  eyes  still  sought  her  on  earth,  she  was  following  the 
Lamb  in  the  eternal  choirs  of  the  Virgins. 

Many  words  would  but  mar  the  impressive  solemnity  of  the 
scene  at  which  we  have  just  been  present ;  but  one  remark  wo 
will  venture  upon.  Rosa  Ferrucci  is  an  example  of  how  saints 
live  and  how  saints  die.  The  annals  of  sanctity  abound  in 
examples  of  divine  love  triumphing  over  earthly  affections ; 
but  here  we  have  an  example  of  its  triumph  in  the  midst  of 
earthly  affections.  For  it  is  the  glory  of  Christianity  to  have 
made  the  heart  of  man  capable  of  loving  more,  and  better  than 
ever,  all  that  is  loveable  on  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  capable 
of  always  loving  it  less  than  God.  The  death  of  the  just  is  not 
a  more  act  of  resignation,  it  is  a  sacrifice ;  and  Rosa  Ferrucci's 
earthly  love  only  furnished  the  matter  of  that  sacrifice.  The 
young  bride  of  Pisa  gives  up  her  nuptial  crown  to  embrace 
her  Heavenly  Spouse.  There  are  tears — there  are  the  pangs 
of  a  last  farewell — there  is  one  dear  name  that  lingers  on  her 
lips  almost  to  the  confines  of  Eternity.  She  wished  not  for  death, 
she  did  but  obey  its  call ;  yet  even  here  we  meet  with  the  same 
unvarying  signs  that  mark  the  departure  of  God's  chosen  ones ; 
even  here  there  is  a  willing  sacrifice  and  a  victim  of  love. 
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aet.  v.— the  woek  and  the  wants  op  the 
catholic  church  in  england. 

An  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Roman-Catholick  Bdigion  thronghont  the 
World,  Written  for  the  use  of  Pope  Innocent  XL,  by  Monsignor  Cerri, 
Secretary  of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  Now  first  translated 
from  an  auihe^iiick  Italian  MS.  never  published.  To  which  is  added  a 
Discourse  concerning  the  State  of  Religion  in  England;  ivritten  in  French 
in  the  time  of  King  Charles  I,  and  now  first  translaled.  With  a  large 
Dedication  to  the  present  Pope,  giving  Him  a  very  particular  axxount  of 
the  State  of  Religion  amongst  Protestants  ;  and  of  several  other  matters  of 
importance  relating  to  Cheat  Britain,  By  Sir  Richard  Steele.  London : 
Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  near  the  Oxford  Arms,  in  Warwick  Lane. 
MDCCXV. 

MORE  tlian  a  generation  of  men  has  passed  away  since  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Great  Britain 
from  the  persecution  of  the  penal  laws  j  and  nearly  half 
a  generation  since  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Hier- 
archy. We  have  reached,  therefore,  a  time  when  we  may 
review  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  this  country.  The 
silent  and  gradual  expansion  of  a  tree  may  escape  the  eye 
from  moment  to  moment,  but  in  a  series  of  years  its  breadth 
of  shadow  and  its  rising  stature  reveal  the  accumulation  of 
its  life  and  power.  So  with  the  Church  in  England.  After 
a  series  of  vicissitudes  more  rapid,  abrupt,  and  various  than 
Christianity  has  ever  known  in  any  other  land,  the  Catholic 
Church  goes  forth  once  more  to  evangelize  the  Enghsh  people. 
England  has  been  Pagan  and  Christian,  then  Pagan  and 
Christian  again,  then  Catholic  in  all  the  docility  of  childlike 
obedience,  then  indocile  in  all  the  pretensions  of  its  national 
pride,  though  Catholic  still;  then  reformed  (so-called),  with  all 
the  alternations  of  action  and  re-action  from  continental 
Protestantism  to  Hierarchical  Anglicanism,  from  Latitudin- 
arianism  to  Pietism,  from  an  imitative  Catholicism  to  a 
thorough  Rationalism,  which  is  now  spreading  on  all  sides 
under  the  foundations  of  English  society.  Meanwhile  the 
Church  has  been  twice  all  but  extinct,  and  twice  restored  in 
power. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  more  clearly  these  facts  of 
Divine  Providence  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article  the  title 
of  a  work  which  was  published  in  the  last  century.  It  pre- 
sents us  with  one  of  those  historical  pictures  which  read  like 
a  fiction.      To  the  Catholics  of  this  day,  and  even  to  our 
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Protestant  antagonists^  it  will  seem  hardly  credible  that  the 
account  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  which 
now  would  fill  a  volume,  should  be  despatched  in  about  a 
dozen  octavo  pages ;  and  even  of  these,  three-fourths  at  least 
are  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  schism  under  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  appointment  of  first 
an  Archpriest,  and  then  of  a  Vicar  Apostolic  for  the  whole  of 
England.  The  description  of  the  actual  state  of  religion  in 
England  is  contained  in  a  few  sentences :  "  I  shall  only  say, 
in  general,  that  there  are  many  Catholics  in  the  country  at 
this  present  time ;  but  that  their  number  is  not  very  consider- 
able if  compared  with  that  of  the  heretics,  who  are  divided 
into  Church  of  England  men,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Ana- 
baptists, Independents,  and  several  other  sects.  The  exercise 
of  the'  Catholic  religion  is  wholly  prohibited  both  in  public 
and  in  private.  The  Catholics  meet  together  in  some  few 
places  to  perform  Divine  worship,  but  they  do  so  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  and  not  without  great  danger.^'  It  seems 
incredible  that  such  should  have  been  our  state  only  a  century 
ago.  What  we  purpose  in  this  article,  then,  is  to  take  a  slight 
survey,  by  way  of  contrast,  of  our  present  condition,  and  that 
rather  with  a  practical  view,  and  for  the  sake  of  stimulating  zeal 
and  activity,  than  as  a  matter  of  mere  literary  speculation. 

The  history  of  England  exhibits  in  a  wonderful  way  the 
action  of  the  Church  upon  the  world,  and  their  irreconcilable 
conflict.  It  was  the  Church  that  civilized  England,  united  its 
races,  founded  and  consecrated  its  monarchy.  The  Church  has 
a  twofold  mission  to  mankind.  Its  first  and  primary,  indeed, 
is  to  save  souls,  to  lead  men  to  eternal  life.  Its  second,  but 
no  less  true,  is  to  ripen  and  to  elevate  the  social  and  political 
life  of  men  by  its  influences  of  morality  and  of  law.  As  the 
Church  is  not  a  mere  school  of  opinion  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  intellect,  but  a  true  kingdom  for  the  government  of  the  will, 
so  its  mission  is  not  only  to  direct  the  conscience  and  the  will 
of  individuals  as  units,  but  of  fathers  as  the  heads  of  house- 
holds, and  of  princes  or  governors  as  the  rulers  of  people 
and  of  nations.  Hence,  by  the  Divine  law  of  its  mission 
to  mankind,  arises  what  is  called  the  social  and  political 
status  of  the  Church.  The  Holy  See,  in  creating  Christian 
Europe,  contracted  social  and  political  relations  with  the  civil 
society  which  it  had  called  into  existence.  The  Church  in 
England  formed  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  the  social  and 
political  order  of  the  Saxon  races, — ^permeating  its  whole 
structure  and  life  :  it  anointed  their  princes,  legislated  in 
their  parliaments,  judged  in  their  tribunals  ;  and  being  thus 
intimately  united  with  the  whole  public  life  and  social  order 
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of  the  people,  the  Church  accomplished  more  pervadingly 
and  more  uniformly  its  spiritual  mission  in  guiding  men 
to  eternal  life.  The  theory  of  unconsecrated  civil  powers, 
occupied  only  with  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  people,  was 
unknown  to  our  Saxon  forefathers,  and  would  have  been 
rejected  by  them  as  an  impiety  and  a  folly.  Ti'ue,  indeed,  it 
is  that  civil  society  has  no  Divine  mission  to  the  souls  of  men, 
no  custody  of  revealed  truths  or  laws,  no  supernatural  dis- 
cernment of  what  is^for  the  eternal  welfare  of  its  members, 
no  faculties  to  apply  itself  to  the  care  of  souls,  nor  any 
authority  to  direct  the  conscience.  Nevertheless,  a  State 
has  higher  duties  than  that  of  conferring  purely  temporal 
benefits ;  and  the  Church,  in  consecrating  the  civil  order  by 
the  grace  of  Christianity,  enables  it  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
its  people  by  a  discernment  and  by  means  which  are  above  its 
own.     Such  was  eminently  the  state  of  Saxon  England. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  belongs  to  a  Christian  and 
patriarchal  period,  and  hardly  enters  into  the  text  of  modem 
history.  It  is,  like  the  source  of  the  Nile,  hidden  but  prolific, 
a  mighty  and  productive  cause,  but  withdrawn  from  sight. 
From  it  descend  the  unwritten  laws,  traditions,  customs,  and 
characteristic  spirit  of  England  in  all  its  ages  and  in  its  full 
maturity.  The  Norman  period,  if  it  be  more  historical,  and  more 
within  the  range  of  our  cognizance  and  our  criticism,  is,  never- 
theless, a  time  of  culmination  and  of  decline.  The  English 
monarchy  grew  strong ;  the  English  Church  grew  weak.  The 
Saxon  period  expired  in  S.  Edward,  King  and  Confessor,  who 
symboHzed  the  spirit  of  that  most  beautiful  age ;  the  Norman 
reached  its  full  development  in  Henry  VIII.,  the  ofispring  and 
the  representative  of  its  anti-Catholic  spirit  and  traditions. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  five  centuries  of  the  Norman-English 
rule,  the  Church  created  for  itself  a  vast,  mature,  and  powerful 
organization  for  the  discharge  of  its  civil  mission  to  the  people 
of  England.  It  participated  in  all  the  political  life  and  action, 
the  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  the  legislative  and  judicial 
power,  of  the  monarchy.  It  had  a  rich  inheritance  of  eccle- 
siastical endowments,  it  accumulated  a  vast  multitude  of 
eleemosynary  foundations,  it  formed  and  directed  a  noble 
and  abundant  system  of  education  in  all  its  branches  and  for 
all  classes  of  the  people.  The  grammar-schools  of  England, 
the  higher,  or,  as  we  call  them,  the  public  schools,  and  the 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  an  ample  and 
worthy  provision  for  the  education  of  a  people  less  than  three 
millions  in  number. 

Now,  of  all  these   the  Reformation  robbed  the.  Catholic 
Church  at  one  blow.     It  was  simply  exiled  from  political 
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power,  and  put  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  social  life  of  England. 
Its  pastors  were  driven  from  the  councils  of  state.  They  were 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  legislation  and  the  government 
of  the  realm.  Its  charitable  institutions  were  taken  away^ 
and  its  schools  and  universities  turned  against  itself.  It  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  the  state  of  privation  and  of  poverty  to 
which  the  Church  was  reduced.  In  France,  the  Protestants 
were  a  small  minority,  who  withdrew  from  the  institutions  and 
culture  of  a  Cathohc  nation.  All  the  accumulated  resources 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  cultivation  possessed  by  the  Church 
of  France  remained  with  it  still,  because  the  French  nation 
continued  faithful.  In  England  all  was  the  reverse — the 
Catholics  were  the  minority.  They  were  spoiled  of  all  that 
their  fathers  had  created  and  accumulated.  All  the  culture, 
maturity,  and  intellectual  development  of  the  English  people, 
with  all  the  instruments  and  means  of  its  progress  and  expan- 
sion, remained  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-Catholic  majority.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  eflTects  of  this  spoliation. 
The  Emperor  Julian  showed  the  true  instinct  of  an  apostate 
in  closing  the  Christian  schools ;  and  the  Tudor  princess  mani- 
fested the  same  subtlety  in  robbing  the  Catholics  of  England 
of  the  means  of  intellectual  culture.  The  true  way  to  weaken 
an  antagonist  is  to  despoil  him  of  the  means  of  knowledge 
and  cultivation. 

The  prudence  and  the  providence  of  the  great  Catholic 
men  of  those  times  was  signally  shown  in  the  foundation  of 
colleges  in  Paris,  Douai,  Lisbon,  ValladoUd,  Rome,  and  else- 
where, which  for  three  centuries  have  returned  into  England 
a  perpetual  though  scanty  stream  of  educated  priests.  Nor 
have  these  colleges  even  now,  in  our  better  days,  exhausted 
their  mission.  It  is  of  great  moment  to  the  Catholic  Church 
that  its  priests  should  practise  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
iiJola  speciis  of  nationalism,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
culture  of  other  Catholic  nations ;  so  that,  even  when  here- 
after, as  we  hope,  the  whole  circle  of  our  Catholic  education 
is  completed,  there  will  always  be  an  office  of  high  importance 
for  these  colleges  to  discharge — namely,  to  contribute  the 
culture  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  France  to  the  culture  of 
England  in  the  members  of  our  priesthood. 

It  would  be  wearisome  and  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into 
the  details  of  the  depression  under  which  the  Catholics  of 
England  have  laboured  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  or 
to  trace  out  the  continual  diminution  of  their  numbers  and  the 
continual  decrease  of  their  strength.  For  a  long  time  great 
numbers  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  landed  commonalty  main- 
tained their  fidelity.     In  some  counties  of  England  a  largQ 
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proportion  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  their  families  werd 
Catholic.  Now  they  form  a  proportion  almost  inappreci- 
ably small.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  penal  laws,  we 
may  state  what  we  have  heard  on  good  authority,  that  in 
Ireland,  between  the  years  1750  and  1775,  five  thousand 
country  gentlemen,  with  their  families,  apostatized  from  the 
faith.  Many  English  families  continued  CathoUc  down  to 
the  last  generation.  It  was  the  fathers  or  the  grandfatherel 
of  many  of  the  men  of  the  present  day  who,  as  it  is  called^ 
conformed  to  the  Established  Church.  But  these  times  of 
oppression  were  to  have  an  end  j  and  the  religious  reaction 
caused  by  the  impieties  of  the  first  French  Revolution  came  in 
like  a  spring-tide  upon  England  and  Ireland.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  this  was  among  the  remote  causes  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  of  the  wonderful  religious  phenomena 
which  have  arisen  since  the  year  1830:  such  as  the  revival 
of  religious  earnestness,  the  profuse  church-building  through- 
out England  and  Ireland,  the  vast  efforts  for  educating  the 
people,  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement,  as  it  is  called^  of  which 
the  analysis  has  to  yet  be  made,  and  the  intellectual  history 
to  be  appreciated;  and,  lastly,  the  wonderful  simulations  of 
Cathohc  faith,  ritual,  and  devotion,  which  sprang  up  simul- 
taneously and  in  parallel  lines  within  the  Established  Church 
of  England  and  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland — ^namely, 
what  are  called  Puseyism  and  Irvingism.  All  these  seem 
to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  irregular  and  impetuous 
motions  of  earnest  minds  driven  onward  before  the  irresistible 
stream  of  ideas  and  sympathies  which  agitated  the  whole  of 
Christian  Europe  in  its  recoil  from  unbelief  and  its  return 
towards  the  sources  of  supernatural  faith. 

But  we  cannot  pursue  these  thoughts  further,  tempting  as 
they  are.  We  must  turn  back  to  the  position  of  the  Catholic 
Church  at  the  time  of  its  emancipation.  It  found  itself 
stripped  of  everything,  incapable  of  holding  property,  of  exe- 
cuting a  legal  trust,  of  purchasing  land  for  its  churches  and 
schools.  A  few  of  its  churches  still  remain,  spectacles  of  abject 
and  miserable  poverty ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  old  Catholic 
church  at  Brompton,  near  Chatham — a  structure  of  planking* 
for  walls,  with  sash  windows,  and  galleries  covering  half  the 
area,  steeped  in  and  squalid  with  the  dirt  of  years.  Great  was 
the  faith  of  those  who  through  all  this  degradation  still  beheld 
and  adored  the  Divine  Presence. 

But  the  time  was  come  for  a  new  age  to  set  in.  In  the 
reign  of  William  IV.  statutes  were  passed  enabling  Catholics 
to  make  legal  trusts  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  to 
purchase  land  for  churches  and  schools^  and  to  provide  endow- 
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ments  for  Divine  worship  and  education,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  clergy  and  school-teachers.  By  an  oversight,  or 
by  an  absurd  and  oppressive  anomaly,  while  the  Catholic 
worship  was  legalized,  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  for  the 
departed — ^which  is  a  part  of  that  worship — ^was  still  held  to 
be  a  superstitious  use.  Nevertheless,  the  position  was  greatly 
ameUorated,  and  Catholics  began  to  enter  once  more  into 
the  social  and  political  life  of  England.  We  can  remember 
the  fear  and  dislike  with  which  the  first  Catholic  members 
were  received  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  and  the  abuse  with 
which  they  were  daily  treated  by  the  newspapers  of  this 
country.  We  can  recollect  also  with  what  astonishment  and 
aversion  Mr.  O'Connell  was  seen  ascending  the  stairs  at  a 
levee  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  the  robes  and  chain  of  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dubhn.  These  were  portents  in  the  State, — as  when 
seven  moons  were  seen  at  once,  or  when  oxen  spake  and 
statues  sweated  blood.  Nevertheless,  Catholics  arose  and 
multiplied  on  every  side.  It  seemed  like  the  exuberant  lifo 
of  nature.  Turn  up  the  soil  were  you  will  with  a  spade,  and 
the  surface  next  the  sun  will  spring  with  new  forms  of  life. 
All  over  England  Catholics  manifested  themselves,  and  churches 
and  schools  created  new  and  visible  centres  of  iii^uenco  where 
the  Catholic  worship  had  never  yet  been  seen. 

Another  cause  which  gave  prominence  to  Catholics  was  the 
vehement  endeavour  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  to  reduce 
the  status  of  the  Established  Church,  by  abolishing  church- 
rates,  and  throwing  open  the  Universities.  The  Established 
Church  weathered  the  storm,  and  in  many  ways  became 
more  active  and  enterprising ;  but  its  traditional  dignity  was 
marred,  and  its  exclusive  superiority  has  ever  since  declined. 
It  is  now  little  more  than  the  richest  and  most  numerous 
among  many  sects.  The  country  does  not  regard  it  as  the 
representative  and  the  expression  of  its  religious  convictions 
or  of  its  religious  aflfections.  This  again  has  given  to  the 
Catholic  Church  a  new  relative  position  in  the  social  state  of 
England. 

Another  cause,  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  is  the 
change  which  took  place  in  two  of  the  most  important  of 
our  colonies — Canada  and  Australia.  In  Canada  the  Catholic 
Church  was  always  strong,  highly  respected,  and  possessed 
of  great  social  influence.  This  was  much  increased  by 
political  changes  in  the  colony,  and  by  the  diminution  of  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  Established  Churches.  In  Australia, 
by  the  wise  and  equitable  government  of  Sir  Bichard  Bourko, 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  two  Establishments  were  alike 
admitted,  j)to  rata,  to  participate  in  the  public  revenues.    This 
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has  given  to  the  CathoUc  Church  in  AustraUa  a  position  and 
a  pre-eminence  which  it  does  not  possess  elsewhere.  We 
mention  these  two  instances  because  they  have  undoubtedly 
reacted  upon  the  mother  country,  and  the  stream  of  legislation 
has  for  these  thirty  years  steadily  set  towards  placing  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the 
colonies. 

But  all  these  were  only  preludes  to  an  act  which  needed  a 
higher  hand.  The  Supreme  PontiflF,  by  the  Apostolical 
Letters,  "Universalis  Ecclesia/^  created  in  England  a  third 
epoch  of  its  spiritual  history.  We  are  too  near  the  great  event 
to  be  fully  conscious  of  its  magnitude.  They  who  shall  be 
removed  from  it  by  a  century  will  perceive  its  fiill  propor- 
tions and  see  the  outline  of  its  results.  Perhaps  there  has 
hardly  been  in  the  history  of  the  Church  a  more  timely  and 
visibly  providential  event  than  the  restoration  of  the  Hier- 
archy at  the  special  moment  when  it  occurred.  The  whole 
Established  Church  had  been  in  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
Baptism.  But  the  excitement  on  this  special  doctrine  had 
been  merged  in  a  deeper  and  more  primary  question  respect- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine, and  the  authority  of  the  Crown  as  the  ultimate  judge 
of  ecclesiastical  appeals.  Every  other  subject  gave  way  to 
a  discussion  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.  The  press  groaned 
with  pamphlets  and  protests,  replies  and  rejoinders,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown.  It  was  boldly 
vindicated  by  the  Erastian  party ;  it  was  impatiently  borne 
by  the  High  Establishment  school ;  it  was  cavilled  at  by  some, 
and  utterly  denied  by  others.  It  was  denounced  by  many  as 
an  usurpation  upon  the  office  of  the  Church,  as  a  bondage  to 
the  civil  power,  as  a  violation  of  the  apostolical  authority  of 
the  Episcopate.  Except  a  few  thorough-going  Erastians, 
nobody  defended  it.  Almost  everybody  lamented  it  as  an 
excessive  claim  of  the  Tudors,  and  a  perpetual  danger  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Eighteen  hundred  AngUcan  clergymen 
joined  in  a  public  protest  against  it.  Just  at  this  moment, 
in  the  midst  of  this  agitation,  controversy,  and  awakening  of 
reason  and  conscience  to  the  true  character  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy,  the  shadow  of  a  Divine  hand  fell  upon  men, 
and  another  supremacy  was  seen  to  assert  itself  in  Eng- 
land. The  English  people  beheld  a  Hierarchy  of  thirteen 
sees,  under  a  metropolitan,  a  prince  of  the  Church,  rise 
like  an  exhalation  from  the  ground,  or  descend  as  if  from 
heaven.  The  calm  power,  majesty,  and  might  of  the  Divine 
Supremacy  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  revealed  more  than 
ever  by  contrast  the  impotence  and  the  unlawfulness  of  any 
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human  supremacy  over  the  spiritual  mission  of  the  Church.  It 
seemed  that  the  very  moment  had  been  chosen  which  should 
exhibit  in  the  strongest  hght  this  contrast  of  the  true  and  the 
false.  Then  began  one  of  the  greatest  religious  tumults  of  our 
days.  The  Parliament,  the  municipal  cities,  the  Universities, 
the  counties,  the  Anglican  bishops,  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  we  know  not  who  besides,  were  all  in  a  frenzy 
of  excitement,  protesting  with  one  voice  against  Pius  IX.  for 
doing  what  S.  Gregory  I.  had  done  before.  The  storm  blew 
furiously.  The  Protestants  threatened  a  re-enactment  of  penal 
laws.  Some  Catholics  blamed  everybody  who  had  a  hand  in 
the  measure,  not  sparing  the  Holy  See.  Croakers  croaked. 
The  wise  and  the  prudent  were  oracular.  The  timid  were 
frightened;  some  good  men  even  were  carried  away  by  the 
alarm.  It  was  said  that  Catholicism  was  put  back  in  England 
by  a  century ;  that  conversions  were  stopped ;  that  the  peaceful 
relations  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  broken ;  old 
antipathies  revived ;  and  all  the  gains  since  the  Emancipation, 
and  even  the  Emancipation  itself,  endangered. 

Now  we  have  always  been  of  those  who  believed  none  of 
these  things ;  but  who  rather  believe,  and  that  most  firmly 
and  profoundly,  the  direct  reverse  of  all  these  things.  We 
have  ever  believed  that  the  Hierarchy  was  the  greatest  boon 
that  the  Vicar  of  our  Lord  could  have  bestowed  upon  England ; 
that  without  it  Catholicism  would  have  languished;  that  its 
efforts  would  have  wanted  um'ty  and  permanence ;  that  its  pro- 
ductiveness would  have  been  only  partially  developed ;  that  the 
very  gains  of  the  Emancipation  would  have  become  dangerous 
to  us  ;  that  if  Vicars  Apostolic  suffice  for  a  people  under  penal 
laws,  nothing  less  than  an  ordered  and  perfect  Hierarchy  will 
suffice  for  a  Catholic  people  restored  to  freedom ;  that  from 
the  moment  of  its  re-establishment  date  both  the  full  reorga- 
nization of  the  Church  by  the  restoration  of  its  old  Catholic 
elements  and  that  immense  development  of  ecclesiastical  order 
and  spiritual  fruitfulness  which  we  now  behold.  All  the  noise, 
and  heat,  and  vehemence,  we  regard  as  a  cheap  price  for  such  a 
gift ;  nay,  even  as  conducive  to  its  confirmation.  It  is  held  by 
canonists  that  pontifical  acts  need  only  publication  to  oblige 
the  conscience.  The  uproar  published  the  Papal  decree.  The 
English  people  became  the  cursores  and  apparitors  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  They  made  the  ears  of  every  man  to 
tingle  with  the  clamorous  proclamation,  that  the  Supremacy 
of  the  Vicar  of  our  Lord  had  re-asserted  itself  in  England  and 
claimed  of  all  men  submission  to  its  direction.  The  Royal 
Supremacy  paled  before  the  splendour  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  all  nations  upon  earth. 
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Through  all  the  storm  of  this  conflict  one  name  stands  out 
with  a  clearness  which  almost  isolated  him  from  all  others 
among  the  pastors  and  faithful  who  bore  a  foremost  part  in 
that  great  contest.  A  Jesuit  in  Rome  once  asked  an  English 
Catholic  what  he  thought  of  the  restoration  of  the  Hierarchy 
in  England.  He  answered  by  saying  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
a  Divine  providence  of  the  most  evident  kind,  adding  that  it 
was  visibly  ^^  digitus  Dei.^^  The  Jesuit  answered,  with  true 
Italian  felicity,  "  Coll'  anello  di  Pio  Nono."  We  may  further 
add,  that  the  hand  to  which  the  execution  of  the  ApostoKc 
Letters,  under  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman,  was  committed,  was 
the  hand  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  It  is  well 
known  that  his  friends  thought  his  life  in  peril ;  that  they 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  continue  abroad,  saying  that 
his  landing  in  England  would  be  dangerous  to  him  j  that  they 
advised  hirn  not  to  appear  in  the  streets,  and  even  to  leave  the 
country.  And  it  was  generally  known  that  he  refused  to  do 
any  of  these  things ;  and  that  the  firmness  and  calmness  of 
his  carriage  not  only  supported  the  courage  of  other  men, 
but  chiefly  prevailed  to  gain  the  signal  victory  which  was 
then  achieved. 

For  many  years  after  this  event,  both  in  England  and  abroad, 
and  even  in  Rome,  Catholics  were  still  found  to  repeat  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Hierarchy,  and  the  uproar  which  it 
excited,  had  put  back  Catholicism  for  generations ;  that  the 
tide  of  conversion  had  been  arrested ;  that  the  growth  of  all 
the  works  of  the  Church  had  been  indefinitely  retarded. 
During  those  years  these  used  to  be  the  first  questions  proposed 
by  the  Catholics  of  France  on  meeting  their  English  brethren. 
The  same  representations  were  urged  in  high  quarters,  even 
in  Rome  itself,  where  the  subject  was  made  matter  of  formal 
inquiry.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  in  this  article 
than  to  mark  in  outline  the  true  refutation  of  all  these  asser- 
tions. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the 
restoration  of  the  Hierarchy,  which  gives  back  to  a  mutilated 
part  of  the  Church  its  full  ecclesiastical  perfection,  can  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Nor,  again, 
how  the  more  public  and  conspicuous  action  of  the  Church, 
by  means  of  a  Hierarchy  governing  with  an  open  exercise 
of  its  prerogatives,  can  hinder  the  conversion  of  a  people. 
Nor,  again,  how  the  personal  influence  and  action  of  thirteen 
Bishops,  in  the  government  and  organization  of  their  dioceses, 
can  fail  to  produce  a  result  both  on  the  mass  of  the  people 
and  on  individuals,  incomparably  beyond  the  efiect  produced 
by  eight  Vicars  Apostolic.     But,  in  fact,  the  very  reverse  is 
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true.  Wo  may  affirm  tliat  the  great  expansion  of  the  Church 
dates  from  the  restoration  of  the  Hierarchy ;  that  it  marked 
the  commencement  of  a  new  period,  of  which  it  was  itself 
the  instrumental  cause.  We  can  only  give,  in  the  most 
rapid  way,  a  few  statistics ;  but  they  will  suffice. 

Referring  to  the  Catholic  Directories,  we  find  the  number 
of  churches  and  priests  in  England  stated  as  follows  : — 

Churches.  Priests. 

I.O0U  •••  •••  •••  ••>  •••  4JLv/  •*. 

1840         457  542 

1850         587'  788 

1862         824  1,215 

To  take  the  vicariate  of  London  alone,  wo  have — 

Religious  Houses. 

Churches.        Priests.  Men.    Women. 

1850         104  168  2  17 

At  this  time  the  vicariate  was  divided  into  the  dioceses  of 
Westminster  and  Southwark.  In  Westminster  alone  we  have— 

Eeligious  Houses. 

Churches.        Priests.  Men.    Women. 

1862         80  184  12  28 

Thus  the  increase  in  Westminster  alone  is  such  that,  in  every 
particular  except  churches,  it  exceeds  the  return  of  the  whole 
vicariate  before  the  division.  Other  dioceses,  such  as  Bir- 
mingham, Salford,  and  Liverpool,  would  no  doubt  present  the 
same  result ;  but  we  have  not  the  statistics  at  hand. 

Such  is  the  expansion  and  multiplication  of  the  Church 
since  the  restoration  of  the  Hierarchy,  as  certified  by  sta- 
tistics. But  these  afibrd  only  a  superficial  test.  If  we  would 
take  a  more  adequate  measure,  we  must  look  to  something 
more  than  figures.  The  Hierarchy  engrafted  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England  upon  the  Episcopate  of  the  world;  and  the  influx 
of  the  universal  Church  came  into  it  once  more  with  the  full 
tide  of  life  and  vigour.  The  result  was  dioceses,  cathedrals, 
chapters,  missionary  parishes.  Then  councils  provincial  and 
diocesan;  then  the  provisions  and  traditions  of  the  canon 
law,  adjusted  by  the  Holy  See  to  the  condition  of  our 
country.  Then  an  intimate  union  of  action  and  counsel  with 
Rome,  such  as  before  had  not  been  attainable.  Every  bishop  in 
the  Hierarchy  became  a  channel  of  the  spirit  and  mind  of  the 
Holy  See  to  his  diocese,  with  a  fulness  and  a  minuteness  not 
possible  in  the  vast  vicariates  of  other  days.    Hence  hafl  come 
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an  elevation  and  a  deepening  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  sacerdotiaJ 
life,  and  an  activity  and  a  diflFusion  of  Catholic  devotion  never 
known  before. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  great  expansion  of  the  Church 
is  to  multiply  its  wants,  and  to  expose  its  members  to  special 
social  dangers;  and  of  these  we  will  say  a  few  words,  or, 
at  least,  of  the  chief  of  them. 

We  will  begin  by  briefly  noting  some  of  the  principal 
needs  of  the  Church  in  England. 

First,  and  before  all,  are  needed  proper  diocesan  seminaries, 
according  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  priesthood.  As  yet  such  do  not  exist.  As  yet 
such  could  hardly  be  formed.  The  Vicars  Apostolic  of  other 
days  had  done  well  in  forming  ecclesiastical  colleges,  in  which 
clerical  and  lay  students  should  be  educated  together  .  Out  of 
their  poverty  they  could  do  no  more.  And  the  mixture  with 
ecclesiastical  students,  if  less  advantageous  to  them,  was  very 
advantageous  to  the  lay  students.  But  the  decrees  of  Trent 
are  express,  and  remain  to  be  executed.  They  provide  that 
to  every  cathedral  church,  and  to  all  greater  churches, 
such  as  the  metropolitan,  primatial,  patriarchal,  there  shall  be 
attached  a  school  of  tonsured  clerics,  of  whom  there  is  reason- 
able hope  that  they  will  persevere  in  the  ecclesiastical  life. 
They  provide  also,  that  if  any  diocese,  by  reason  of  poverty,  be 
unable  to  maintain  such  a  seminary,  the  metropolitan  in  the 
provincial  council,  or  with  two  of  his  senior  suffragans,  shall 
take  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  common  to 
two  or  more  dioceses.  The  metropolitan  has  a  conscientia  oncrata 
to  see  to  the  execution  of  this  decree.  Until  lately  dioceses 
have  not  existed  in  England,  and  the  decree  has  had  no  appli- 
cation. With  the  Hierarchy  it  began  to  oblige ;  and  now  we 
may  trust  that  the  time  of  its  execution  is  come.  In  some  of 
the  larger  of  our  dioceses,  means  will  not  be  wanting  for  a 
lesser  and  a  greater  seminary.  In  the  smaller  dioceses,  perhaps, 
a  lesser  seminary  only  could  for  a  time  be  formed.  But  in  all 
a  beginning  could  be  made;  and  the  beginning  is  half  the 
work.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  a  semmary  is  even 
more  needed  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  dioceses.  But 
it  is  true ;  for  a  small  clergy  has  greater  need  of  some  centre  of 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  of  the  influence  of  example  and 
theological  help,  than  a  large  one,  which  possesses  in  itself 
more  resources  and  a  more  vigorous  life.  Moreover,  a  semi- 
nary would  certainly  multiply  the  number  of  such  a  clergy,  by 
inspiring  a  desire  for  the  priesthood  and  generating  vocations 
among  the  youths  and  even  the  boys  of  the  diocese.  The  chief 
and  acknowledged  difficulty  is  the  want  of  professors,  but 
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these  may  be  supplied  by  a  little  foresight ;  and  the  English 
College  in  Rome  seems  providentially  formed  to  meet  this 
want.  One  or  two  picked  men  from  each  diocese  would 
return  home  in  four  or  five  years  capable  of  making  at  least  a 
sufficient  beginning. 

But  it  is  not  our  object  nor  our  duty  to  enter  further  into 
this  great  subject,  which,  as  we  know,  has  long  engaged  the 
most  serious  thoughts  of  our  bishops  and  of  other  persons. 

A  second  want  is  an  adequate  system  of  education  for  the 
poor  and  the  middle  classes.  In  the  Report  of  the  Poor 
School  Committee  of  1853,  it  is  stated  that  the  Cathohc 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  amount  to  more  than  500.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  1861,  it  is  stated  at  over  700.  The  number  of  Catholic 
children  in  England  and  Wales  requiring  education  is  put 
at  160,000.  The  number  under  education,  as  given  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  is  over  80,000.  K  in  London  alone 
there  be  200,000  Catholics,  there  will  be  one-fifth  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  or  40,000,  needing  education. 
Suppose  10,000  to  be  an  excess,  and  12,000  to  be  in  school, 
as  the  diocesan  returns  show,  there  will  be  18,000  or  20,000 
Catholic  children  for  whom,  after  all  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  out  of  our  poverty,  schools  have  yet  to  be  provided. 
To  find  funds  sufficient  for  this  purpose  a  system  is  needed 
which  will  not  only  gather  or  ask  alms  of  Catholics,  but  bo 
address  the  intellect,  heart,  and  will  of  the  faithful  as  to  move 
them  to  deny  themselves  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
and  vital  work.  We  have  a  full  belief  that  such  a  system 
of  appeal,  if  made  vigorously  and  maintained  perseveringly, 
would  in  a  generation  adequately  provide  for  our  Catholic 
children. 

Another  great  want  is  that  of  a  higher  literary  and  scientific 
education  for  our  laymen — analogous,  in  fact,  to  that  furnished 
by  the  Protestant  Universities. 

And  this  leads  at  once  to  a  question  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, a  solution  of  which  must  be  promptly  made,  or  it 
will  solve  itself  by  drifting  beyond  all  control.  It  is  well 
known  that  Catholics  have  been  admitted  for  a  long  period 
of  years  to  reside  and  study  in  Cambridge,  but  not  to  take 
degrees.  Until  1854  they  were  absolutely  excluded  from 
Orford.  By  a  recent  change,  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parhament, 
Catholics  may  reside  and  study  in  the  colleges  and  halls  of 
Oxford,  and  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In 
Cambridge  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  also  open  to  them. 
In  the  course  of  the  nine  years  since  1854  it  is  said  that 
twenty  Catholics  have  passed  through  Oxford ;  and  it  is  likely 
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that  others  will  enter.  Now  two  questions  arise  —  first, 
whether  it  be  expedient  that  Catholics  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  liberty -thus  granted  to  them  to  study  at  the  two 
Universities ; — and,  secondly,  if  so,  whether  it  be  expedient 
that  they  should  reside  as  individuals  within  the  walls  of  the 
existing  colleges  and  halls,  or  that  a  Catholic  college  and  hall 
be  founded  to  receive  them. 

We  will  endeavour  to  state  with  the  fullest  force  the 
reasons  alleged  on  either  side. 

First. — It  is  urged  that  inasmuch  as,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws.  Catholics  are  already  admitted  into  the  social  life 
and  poUtical  power  of  the  English  people,  it  is  consequent 
and  most  advantageous  that  they  should  re-enter  also  into  the 
tradition  of  intellectual  culture  and  development.  If  they 
cannot  regain  the  Universities  which  the  Church  created,  at 
least  they  are  no  longer  excluded  from  partaking  of  the  benefits 
they  confer. 

Secondly. — It  is  undeniable  that  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  Universities  gives  to  the  Protestant  Englishman  an  advan- 
tage over  his  Catholic  fellow-countryman ;  and  that  in  order  to 
cope  or  to  compete  with  Protestants  in  public  and  private 
life.  Catholics  must  be  armed  with  their  weapons,  and  share 
in  the  cultivation  which  constitutes  their  Superiori^. 

Thirdly. — The  two  Universities,  especially  Oxford,  retain  in 
a  high  degree  their  mediasval  if  not  Catholic  character ;  and 
it  is  safer  for  Catholics  to  study  there  than  in  Paris,  or  Pisa, 
or  other  continental  cities. 

Fourthly. — Inasmuch  as  Catholics  are  admitted  into  the 
private  and  public  life  of  England,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
they  should  enter  while  young  into  relations  with  the  men  whom 
afterwards  they  must  consort  with  in  all  branches  of  the  public 
service,  and  in  most  of  the  relations  of  private  life.  The  time 
of  our  exile  being  over,  it  is  well  that  our  rising  generation 
should  take  their  place  in  English  society. 

Fifthly. — It  is  certain  that  we  can  in  no  other  way  obtain 
the  advantages  of  so  high  a  culture  in  literature  and  science. 
The  long  traditional  maturity  and  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
two  Universities  leave  Catholics  without  a  hope  of  competing 
with  Protestants  in  these  fields. 

Sixthly. — Inasmuch  as  Catholics  must  be  mixed  up  with 
Protestants  in  every  walk  and  state  of  life,  and  that  more  and, 
more  as  the  religious  animosities  of  the  past  are  mitigated  by 
the  gradual  fusion  and  blending  of  families  and  classes,  there 
cannot  be  any  special  danger  in  their  beginning  early  to  learn 
how  to  carry  themselves  towards  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens; 
or  rather  it  would  be  far  safer  for  them  to  acquire  betimes  such 
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habits  of  mind  as  will  fit  them  for  their  future  contact  with 
anti-Catholic  opinions  and  practices  in  after  life. 

Seventhly. — The  question  is  after  all  hardly  under  control, 
for  already  many  Catholics  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
admission  to  Oxford  an4  Cambridge,  and  many  more  will  do 
so.  We  must  accept  the  fact,  and  deal  with  it  as  best  we 
may.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  a  Catholic  youth,  isolated  in 
a  Protestant  college,  without  chapel,  or  director,  or  religious 
instruction,  or  the  example  of  Catholic  companions,  must  be  less 
able  to  resist  the  influences  of  the  anti- Catholic  atmosphere 
to  which  he  is  exposed  all  day  long  from  the  whole  system 
and  action  of  the  college.  Place  him  in  a  hall  or  college 
founded  for  CathoUcs  only,  under  the  government  of  a 
Catholic  president  and  fellows,  with  Catholic  discipline  and 
instruction,  and  all  the  helps  of  the  spiritual  life — daily  mass, 
confession,  communion,  fasts  and  festivals — such  a  youth  would 
be  sustained  and  raised  above  himself,  and  a  Catholic  public 
opinion  would  be  created  within  the  walls  which  would  resist 
the  contagion  and  infection  of  the  surrounding  intellectual  and 
moral  evils.  It  seems  evident  that  the  establishment  of  such 
a  hall  is  rendered  necessary  by  facts  beyond  our  control,  be 
our  wishes  what  they  may. 

Eighthly. — Such  a  hall  would  be  an  example  of  Catholic 
education  and  discipline  which  could  not  fail  powerfully  to 
aflect  the  Universities,  and  to  show  by  contrast  that  the  alleged 
inferiority  of  intellectual  culture  is  more  than  compensated  by 
spiritual  advantages,  not  only  greater  in  degree,  but  of  a  higher 
order. 

Lastly. — Such  a  hall  might  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in 
counteracting  the  downward  tendency  of  our  modern  University 
education,  and  the  development  of  a  licence  of  opinion  which  is 
not  only  anti- Catholic  but  anti- Christian. 

Such  we  believe  to  bo  a  fair  statement,  in  outline  at  least,  of 
the  arguments  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  proposal  to 
establish  Catholic  halls  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  to 
complete  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  two  national 
Universities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  of  those  who  oppose  it  are 
as  follows : — 

First. — They  neither  undervalue  the  importance  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  nor  overrate  the  present  intellectual 
standard  among  the  youths  or  the  professors  of  our  Catholic 
colleges  j  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  mission  and 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide  such  intellectual  culture 
within  its  own  unity.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  creations  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  what  it  has 
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created  once  it  may  create  again.  '  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
Church  in  England  cannot  now  create  for  itself  a  system  of 
education  which  shall  possess  the  traditional  maturity  and 
extension  of  our  Universities.  But  ^^  nullum  tempus  ecclesiae 
occurrit.^^  We  may  begin  in  this  day  as  they  first  began 
who  came  to  the  schools  of  S.  Frideswide.  The  Church  of 
the  first  ages  used  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  so 
long  as  it  had  none  of  its  own.  But  the  first  moment  it 
could  form  true  Christian  and  Catholic  schools,  the  Church 
withdrew  its  sons  from  all  contact  with  an  anti- Catholic  or 
even  an  un-Catholic  teaching. 

Secondly. — They  are  of  opinion  that  the  anti- Catholic  atmo- 
sphere of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  cannot  fail  to  be  secretly 
and  deeply  injurious  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Catholic 
students.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  of  the  Catholics  who  have 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  few  have  escaped  without 
more  or  less  of  injury,  not  only  to  piety  but  to  faith.  And  yet 
the  Catholic  student  there  has  the  advantage  of  living  in  one 
of  the  most  energetically  Catholic  cities  in  the  world>  and  of 
possessing  in  abundance  all  the  means  of  his  own  sanctifi- 
cation  and  perseverance.  They  have  the  best  evidence  for 
knowing  that  Catholics  have  lost  their  faith  in  Trinity  College. 
Hundreds,  it  is  said,  could  be  easily  counted  up — ^two  of  them 
a  dean  and  a  bishop  in  the  Irish  Establishment.  And  even 
those  who  do  not  lose  their  faith  are  generally  but  little 
attached  to  their  religion,  and  do  not  regularly  frequent  the 
sacraments.  A  Cathohc  bishop  who  studied  there  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  his  preservation  from  perdition  amidst  so 
many  dangers,  was  as  great  a  miracle  as  the  preservation  of 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  The  same  prelate  is  always  anxious 
to  keep  young  men  from  Trinity  CoUege.  Such  is  known  to 
be  the  judgment  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
Ireland. 

If  such  has  been  the  eflFect  of  Trinity  College  upon  those 
who  had  every  help  to  resist  it,  what  would  be  the  efiect 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  upon  the  handful  of  Catholics 
who  might  study  there  ?  Hardly  is  there  to  be  found  any 
atmosphere  more  powerful  to  transform  and  to  assimilate 
those  who  live  in  it  to  its  own  properties.  What  takes  place 
in  Dublin,  with  almost  every  check  to  counteract  it,  may 
be  reasonably  predicted  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where 
eveiything  is  intensely  anti- Catholic,  and  the  anti- Catholic 
spirit  dominant  and,  in  a  manner,  irresistible. 

Thirdly. — They  believe  that  even  the  discipline  and  spirit  of 
a  Catholic  hall  would  not  suffice  against  the  powerful  allure- 
ments and  subtle  fascinations,  inteUectual  and  worldly,  of  our 
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English  Universities,  It  is  not  intended  that  the  members  of 
a  CathoKc  hall,  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge,  should  live  as 
hermits,  or  as  exiles  from  academic  society.  The  making 
of  friendships,  and  the  entering  into  relations  with  Pro- 
testants who  will  be  their  companions  or  colleagues  in  after 
life,  is  part  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  system.  They 
who  oppose  this  view  believe  that  such  contact  and  society, 
which  in  our  Universities  is  very  free  and  irresponsible,  would 
be  most  dangerous  to  those  who  as  yet  are  immature  in  mind 
and  character.  They  think  that  there  is  evidence  enough  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  English  Protestant  society  upon  the 
Catholics  who  court  it  or  live  much  in  it.  They  believe  that 
the  fidelity  of  Catholics  showed  more  brightly  a  generation 
ago  through  the  darkness  of  the  penal  laws  and  of  social 
exile,  than  now  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  They  aye 
not  anxious,  therefore,  to  see  the  rising  Catholic  youth 
brought  under  those  influences,  which  dazzle  and  unman 
their  elders,  at  an  age  when  they  are  least  able  to  discern 
and  to  resist  them.  They  believe  that  a  thorough  and  hardy 
training  in  Catholic  faith  and  morality,  and  in  science  and 
literature  read  in  their  light,  with  the  practices  and  instincts 
of  Catholic  devotion,  is  a  better  preparation  for  the  conflict 
which  awaits  them  in  the  world,  and  the  only  s€^eguard 
against  its  fascinations.  They  would  rather  see  them  trained 
and  cultivated  by  a  higher  literary  and  scientific  discipline, 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  at  Oscott  or  Ushaw, 
than  see  Oscott  or  Ushaw  transferred  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. They  believe  that  Oscott  and  Ushaw  transferred 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  become  more  or  less  accli- 
matized, and  that  they  would  lose  their  high  Cathohc  spirit, 
and  power  to  mould  the  character  of  their  youths. 

Fourthly. — They  believe  that  the  whole  argument,  so 
elaborately  and  eloquently  developed  by  Dr.  Newman,  in  his 
Lectures  on  University  Education,  applies  with  direct  force 
to  this  subject.  They  believe  that  not  only  would  all  history 
and  philosophy  be  anti-Cathohc  as  delivered  from  the  chairs 
of  Anglican  professors,  but  that  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  the 
name  of  history  or  philosophy  if  withdrawn  from  the  light  and 
guidance  of  Catholic  theology.  Whatsoever,  then,  be  the 
lectures  delivered  within  the  walls  of  the  Catholic  hall,  the 
teaching  of  the  University  and  the  examinations  of  the 
University,  which  in  the  end  determine  the  course  of  study, 
would  inevitably  penetrate  into  the  college,  and  prevail  over 
any  individual  teacher.  Count  de  Maistre  said  that  history 
since  the  Reformation  has  been  in  conspiracy  against  the 
Catholic    Church.      We    may    say    that    philosophy,    since 
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Descartes,  has  to  a  wider  extent  than  is  suspected  joined  in 
the  conspiracy.  And  yet  these  are  essentially  the  history 
and  philosophy  delivered  at  the  English  Universities. 

Fifthly. — They  cannot  find  any  ground  for  the  sanguine  hope 
that  a  Cathohc  hall  would  teach  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  how  to  live,  or  leaven  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
Universities.  When  they  see  what  is  the  action  and  power  of 
the  whole  Hierarchy  and  priesthood,  with  all  its  ecclesiastical 
organization,  aided  by  the  examples  of  the  faithful,  upon  Eng- 
lish society  at  large,  they  have  little  reason  to  believe  that 
a  Catholic  hall  will  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  Church  acts  as  a  solid  and  compact  body 
upon  the  loose  and  dissolving  classes  of  English  society ;  and 
yet,  though  in  one  sense  how  great,  in  another  how  little,  is 
the  impression  it  makes.  But  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
antagonism  at  the  Universities  is  compact,  disciplined,  and 
tenacious  to  the  highest  conceivable  degree.  The  shadow  of 
Peter  might,  indeed,  work  a  miracle  upon  it.  But  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  the  shadow  of  Peter  would  be 
cast  by  a  Catholic  hall.  They  are  not  without  fear  that  the 
effect  might  be  diametrically  the  reverse.  Much  more  would 
be  expected  of  a  Catholic  hall  than,  perhaps,  any  institution 
could  fulfil ;  and  one  Catholic  scandal  would  undo  the  influence 
of  ten  Catholic  examples  of  good. 

Sixthly. — They  are  of  opinion  that  the  power  the  Catholic 
Church  exercises  over  the  people  of  England  comes  precisely 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  separate  from  it,  not  mingled  with  it 
or  dependent  upon  it.  They  are  ready  to  believe  that  a 
Catholic  University  in  England  would  powerfully  affect  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  its  more  perfect  order  and  discipline ; 
and  that  men  who  desire  the  welfare  of  their  sons  would  bo 
strongly  attracted  to  a  university  of  which  Ushaw  and  Oscott 
may  be  taken  as  the  preludes.  They  are  the  living  witnesses 
of  what  mediaeval  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were.  And  we  know 
that  even  Protestants  who  are  anxious  to  save  their  sons  from 
the  squandering  and  vice  of  our  Universities,  have  of  late  years 
contemplated  the  sending  them  to  a  Catholic  college. 

Seventhly. — They  believe  that  the  risk  to  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals is  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  danger  of  committing 
the  Church  to  a  false  position.  Much  as  we  must  deplore  that 
any  should  be  exposed  to  the  occasion  of  losing  either  faith 
or  piety,  still  even  this  must  be  endured  rather  than  implicate 
the  Church  in  relations  which  involve  false  principles ;  for  the 
loss  of  individuals  is  an  evil  to  be  measured,  but  the  admission 
<rf  a  false  principle  is  a  fountain  of  evils  of  which  no  measure 
can  be  conceived.     It  would  be  a  sad  but  safer  alternative  to 
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endure  the  loss  of  any  number  of  individuals  than  to  place 
the  Church  in  the  condition  it  occupies  in  the  universities  of 
Germany.  Syncretism  has  borne,  and  will  bear,  its  bitter  fruits 
there  as  a  warning  to  us. 

Eighthly. — The  founding  of  such  a  hall  would  be  a  public 
and  authoritative  sanction,  and  even  invitation,  to  Catholics  to 
send  their  sons  to  Protestant  universities.  The  Church  itself 
would  be  giving  the  impulse  in  that  direction. 

Ninthly. — Such  a  course  would  indefinitely  postpone  all 
efforts  towards  founding  purely  Catholic  colleges  'for  higher 
lay  education ;  a  work  absolutely  needed  already,  and  becom- 
ing every  day  more  urgently  and  vitally  necessary  as  the 
Catholic  Church  expands  its  own  system,  and  multiplies  its 
members,  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes. 

Tenthly. — They  submit  that  the  question  of  founding  a  hall 
in  the  Anglican  Universities,  so  as  to  participate  in  a  common 
secular  education,  reserving  the  particular  reUgious  instruction, 
is  no  longer  open.  It  seems  rather  to  involve  a  concession  of 
tlie  whole  principle  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  and  so 
earnestly  contending.  This  alleged  separateness  of  secular 
and  religious  teaching  was  the  basis  of  Mr.  Stanley^s  Irish 
education  scheme,  against  which  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  so  firmly  opposed  itself ;  and  from  which,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Holy  See,  it  is  now  extricating  itself.  This 
also  is  the  basis  of  the  Godless  Colleges,  which  the  Holy  See 
has  declared  to  be  "  intrinsece  periculosa,^'  and  to  which  the 
KSynod  of  Thurles  warns  the  faithful  not  to  send  their  sons.  It 
forbids  also  any  priest  to  teach  in  them.  This  also  was  the 
motive  for  founding  the  Catholic  University  so  expressly 
approved  by  Eome,  and  so  cherished  by  the  episcopate  and 
})eople  of  Ireland.  This,  again,  is  the  scheme  of  secular  and 
general  education  which,  when  proposed  by  the  Government, 
caused  the  great  educational  movement  of  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years.  Against  this  it  was  that  the  Catholics  of 
England  also  protested,  and  from  which  they  so  jealously  and 
successfully  protected  themselves  by  the  agreement  embodied 
in  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1847.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  a  departure  from  the  whole  of  our  past  con- 
duct, and  a  giving  up  of  the  principles  for  which  we  have  so 
strongly  contended.  How  shall  we  refuse  a  common  secular 
education  for  our  poor  children  if  we  court  and  catch  at  it  for 
the  children  of  the  rich  ? 

Eleventhly. — It  would  seem  also  that  this  is  the  worst  moment 
for  making  such  a  compromise.  K  it  was  permissible  for  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland  to  submit  to  the  National  Education 
Board,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  only  education  possible 
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to  them  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  certainly  the  rich  families 
of  England  can  find  no  such  excuse  for  seeking  admission  to 
our  Protestant  Universities.  They  have  abundant  means  of 
educating  their  children;  and  if  the  standard  of  intellectual 
cultivation  in  our  Catholic  colleges  be  not  so  high  as  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  no  amount  of  intellectual  culture  or 
social  advantage  can  be  weighed  in  the  scale  against  the  least 
measure  of  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  Catholic  morality. 
It  is  to  be  always  remembered  that  the  Irish  national  education, 
if  it  was  un- Catholic,  was  at  least  not  anti- Catholic.  If  it  was 
deprived  of  positive  Catholic  teaching  and  influence,  it  was 
not  guided  nor  impelled  by  an  anti-Catholic  spirit.  But 
with  our  Universities  this  is  not  so.  They  are  formally,  essen- 
tially, traditionally,  and,  so  far  as  any  influence  Catholics  can 
exert  upon  them,  immutably  anti-Cathohc.  The  English  schism 
and  the  Protestant  heresy  have  penetrated  to  the  bone,  and 
poisoned  the  life-blood  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  great 
schools  of  Anglicanism, — ^which  they  will  never  cease  to  be 
except  by  exchanging  the  partial  Rationalism  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, for  that  fuller  Rationalism  which  is  its  legitimate  deve- 
lopment. And  this  greatly  strengthens  their  argument,  and 
confirms  their  opposition  to  such  a  scheme  of  united  education 
for  Catholics  and  Protestants.  They  would  have  objected  to 
the  sending  of  our  Catholic  youths  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
at  any  period,  since  the  Reformation,  when  the  Universities 
were  at  their  highest  point  of  Christian  beUef,  while  as  yet  the 
inspiration  and  integrity  of  Holy  Scripture  were  held  sacred, 
and  Rationalism  had  as  yet  found  no  formal  entrance  into  them. 
How  much  more,  then,  at  the  time  when  the  modem  spirit  of 
cultivated  unbelief,  in  the  form  of  criticism  and  philosophy,  has 
not  only  entered  but  established  itself,  so  as  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant intellectual  tendency  of  the  more  studious  members 
of  the  Universities.  The  Protestant  Bishops  of  Winchester  and 
London  have  confessed  what  Dr.  Colenso  has  repeated, — ^that 
the  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  turning  away 
from  Anglican  orders.  The  Times  may  try  to  persuade  men 
that  this  is  because  the  clergy  are  underpaid.  They  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Universities  and  public  opinion,  know  that 
the  true  reason  is  an  intellectual  departure  from  the  traditional 
Christianity  of  England.  And  is  it  at  such  a  moment  as  this 
that  Catholics  will  forsake  the  strongholds  which  have  pro- 
tected them  these  three  hundred  years,  to  venture  into  the 
midst  of  the  occasions  of  unbelief  presented  by  the  Rationalism 
which  gains  head  day  by  day  ?  The  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  no  sooner  begins  to  feel  its  freedom,  and  with  freedom 
the  return  of  strength,  than  it  begins  at  once  to  liberate  itself 
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from  the  un-Catholic  system  of  national  education.  It  is  no 
time,  therefore,  for  the  Catholics  in  England  to  make  a  stOT 
so  retrograde,  and  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  whole  marcn 
and  extension  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  wonderful  unfolding  of  the  Church 
— how  the  Cathohcs  who  lay  scattered  and  hid  in  the  millions  <rf 
the  English  people  have  been  drawn  and  knit  together  by  the 
Hierarchy  into  a  visible  body,  which  every  year  increases  in 
bulk  and  vigour  and  fruitfulness.  The  Church  is  reproducing 
its  past  with  an  exuberance  of  life  and  a  precision  of  action 
which  leaves  us  nothing  to  desire  but  patience,  and  fidelity  to 
the  immutable  principles  and  the  supernatural  instincts  of  the 
faith.  If  in  the  times  of  their  poverty  the  Vicars  Apostolio 
could  found  and  raise  three  such  colleges  as  Old  Hallj 
Oscott,  and  Ushaw,  why  should  not  the  united  Catholic 
Hierarchy  of  England  found  a  University  ?  They  did  it  when 
Cathohcs  were  few,  scattered,  and  poor  in  the  extreme.  We 
live  in  days  when  Catholics  are  numerous,  united,  and  con- 
scious of  their  union,  and,  if  not  rich,  yet  possessed  of  wealth 
as  compared  with  the  poverty  of  the  past.  If  the  Catholics 
of  the  penal  laws  could  do  such  things,  why  should  not  the 
free  Catholics  of  to-day  do  greater  things,  if  only  they  have 
the  zeal,  the  fidehty,  the  high  CathoKc  instincts,  and  the 
unbending  integrity  of  CathoUc  principle,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  were  luxuriant  in  our  darker  days.  God  forbid  that  these 
virtues  should  droop  and  fade  in  our  days  of  peace  I 

Twelfthly. — Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  the  founding  of  a 
CathoKc  University  in  England  is  a  dream  of  Utopia.  A  body 
which  has  in  one  day  founded  thirteen  dioceses  and  developed 
them  as  we  have  shown  above,  need  shrink  from  no  enter- 
prise. It  possesses  already  all  the  elements  of  a  University. 
Its  eight  lesser  colleges  of  Sedgley  Park,  Mount  S.  Mary's, 
S.  Edward's,  Downside,  Ratcliffe,  S.  Beuno's,  Beaumont  Lodge, 
Ampleforth,  and  its  four  greater  colleges  of  Stonyhurst,  Oscott, 
Old  Hall,  and  Ushaw,  naturally  lead  up  to  and  demand  a 
University  for  their  completion,  as  an  arch  demands  its  key- 
stone. Neither  is  there  lack  of  materials  for  such  a  work. 
The  Church  of  all  nations  can  draw  upon  the  nationality  of  all 
nations  for  its  institutions.  The  Society  of  Jesus  alone  contains 
in  itself  men  capable  of  holding  professors'  chairs  in  all  the 
chief  faculties  of  arts,  literature,  and  science.  For  classical 
literature  and  Oriental  languages,  Germany  is  open  to  us; 
for  theology,  Italy;  for  science,  history,  modem  languages, 
and  literature,  all  Catholic  nations  ;  for  if  Protestantism 
possesses  the  culture  of  England,  the  culture  of  other  nations 
is  Catholic.     The  founding  of  a  CathoUc  University  in  Eng- 
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land  is  therefore  a  tiling  not  only  to  be  desired^  but  to  be 
achieved  with  no  greater  difficulty  than  besets  all  great  enter- 
prises ;  and  all  the  enterprises  of  the  CathoKc  Church  are 
great,  and  none  are  difficult,  because  it  is  the  Church  which 
for  eighteen  hundred  years  has  accomplished  greater  works  in 
a  power  above  its  own. 

But  here  we  must  leave  this  subject.  We  have  done  no 
more  than  enumerate  the  arguments  per  summa  capita^ 
reserving  to  ourselves,  if  need  be,  a  ftdler  and  more  adequate 
treatment  of  it. 

Another  want  is  greater  practical  efficiency  and  more  public 
usefulness  in  our  laymen.  The  social  exile  in  which  they  have 
lived,  and  their  exclusion,  if  not  by  statute,  yet  by  traditional 
prejudice,  from  public  and  even  private  'employments,  have 
seriously  diminished  their  capacities  of  usefulness.  No  English 
Catholic  has  any  chance  of  being  returned  by  an  English  con- 
stituency. The  only  Cathohc  member  for  an  English  seat  is 
returned  by  the  legitimate  influence  of  a  Catholic  family.  But 
in  time  this  evil  would  correct  itself,  if  in  our  larger  towns 
Cathohcs  were  found  with  capacities  for  public  business — ^we 
will  not  say  up  to  the  measure  of  the  late  Frederick  Lucas, 
but  the  same  in  kind — ^we  mean  manly  good  sense,  with  a 
thorough  mastery  of  their  subject.  If  among  the  Catholic 
members  there  were  men  who  would  thoroughly  study,  each 
one  branch  of  the  public  service — ^finance,  poor-law,  colonies, 
trade  in  its  details,  and  the  like — ^they  would  certainly  com- 
mand the  ear  of  the  House  at  all  times,  and  where  any  subject 
of  the  Catholic  Church  were  concerned  would  be  listened  to 
with  respect.  The  English  .people  are  easily  conciliated  by 
any  public  usefulness,  or  power  of  beneficence.  We  have  often 
heard  it  said,  and  we  think  truly,  that  our  chief  man  of  public 
business,  after  the  late  Mr.  Lucas,  was  Mrs.  Chisholm.  In  her 
charitable  schemes  for  promoting  emigration,  she  received  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  most  unlikely  persons,  of  all 
political  and  religious  parties,  who,  seeing  her  great  useful- 
ness, made  no  question  of  her  religion. 

The  only  other  want  we  will  notice  is  that  hitherto  the 
Catholic  Church  of  England  has  no  organ  or  provision  whatever 
for  foreign  missions.  It  may  be  said  that  England  is  itself  a 
missionary  country,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  undertake 
missions  to  other  lands,  or  to  give  to  others  what  it  hardly  pos- 
sesses itself.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  true.  England 
is  a  special  debtor  to  the  world — ^first  to  its  own  colonies,  next 
to  the  nations  and  races  which  are  opened  to  it  by  its  commerce. 
It  would  be  a  shame  and  a  rebuke  to  us  if,  while  Protestant 
England  acknowledges  this  duty,  and  sends  its  missionaries 
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abroad  at  the  cost  of  nearly  half  a  million  a-year,  Catholic 
England  should  do  nothing.  Such  was  not  the  temper  of  the 
faithful  who  lived  under  the  heathen  empire  of  Rome.  They 
regarded  the  world-wide  structure  of  its  power,  with  all  the 
activity  of  its  material  life,  as  the  means  and  conditions  by  which 
they  might  traverse  its  vast  circuit,  and  bear  the  light  of  sal- 
vation to  the  most  distant  races  of  mankind.  The  time  is 
come  for  us  to  recognize  this  duty — ^we  may  say  this  provi- 
dential call;  and  in  obeying  it  we  shall  obtain  great  and 
specific  blessings.  It  is  well  known  that  no  congregation  in 
France  obtains  more  or  better  vocations  than  the  Congregation 
des  Missions  Etrangeres.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  Salle  des  Martyrs  inspires  vocations 
in  the  generous  youth  of  France.  So  it  would  be  with  Eng- 
land. We  believe  that  a  College  of  Foreign  Missions,  worthily 
directed,  would  elevate  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  and  multiply 
vocations  even  for  the  Church  at  home.  But  we  can  but 
touch  by  the  way  a  question  which  demands  a  direct  and 
ample  treatment. 

So  much  in  few  words  of  our  chief  wants ;  of  those  at  least 
which  we  think  it  within  our  province  to  notice.  It  may  be 
well,  perhaps,  to  add  also  a  few  on  our  dangers. 

One  copious  and  manifold  source  of  danger  is  the  anti- 
Catholic  atmosphere — ^the  Germans  would  call  it  the  time- 
spirit, — or  the  dominant  current  of  thought  and  action  which 
pervades  the  age  and  society  in  which  we  are  bom.  No 
one  wholly  escapes  its  influence ;  most  are  deeply  penetrated 
with  it.  We  doubt  whether  it  was  so  dangerous  to  Catholics 
before  the  Emancipation  as  it  is  now.  In  those  days  the  direct 
action  of  persecuting  laws  ground  down  or  bore  down  the 
courage  of  multitudes.  But  the  allurements  of  English 
society  and  English  public  opinion  had  little  power.  They 
were  hostile,  harassing,  and  repulsive.  Now  they  are  far 
more  perilous ;  being  bland,  insidious,  and  seducing.  Public 
opinion  is  Protestant ;  and  Protestantism  is  formally  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  a  Church  divinely  constituted  and  endowed. 
The  first  principles  and  maxims  of  Catholic  education — 
such  as  submission  to  a  teaching  authority,  fear  of  error, 
mistrust  of  our  own  judgments — are  extinct.  This  spirit 
begins  in  our  schools,  pervades  our  Universities,  and  animates 
the  whole  of  English  society.  We  cannot  draw  breath  without 
inlialing  it  j  and  the  eSect  of  it  is  visible  upon  men  who  do 
not  suspect  themselves  of  any  want  of  Catholic  instincts.  It 
has  become  unconscious ;  and  what  strikes  and  oSends  foreign 
Catholics,  is  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  perceived  by  those  who  are 
born  into  this  atmosphere. 
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Another  serious  danger,  which  might  also  have  been  treated 
as  a  want,  proceeds  from  the  absence  of  a  Catholic  literature. 
As  we  have  said,  the  culture  of  the  English  people  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  men  of  the  Reformation,  leaving 
the  Catholic  remnant  stripped  of  everything.  The  first  race 
of  Catholics,  such  as  Stapleton  and  Harding,  had  received 
their  cultivation  before  ike  schism.  Many  of  those  who 
immediately  succeeded,  such  as  Parsons  and  Baker,  had 
been  educated  in  the  Universities.  With  them  the  English 
Catholic  Kterature  ceased  until  the  reign  of  James  II.  At 
that  time  a  few  controversial  octavos  without  name  of  the 
author,  and  printed  either  abroad  or  at  the  private  print- 
ing-press in  Oxford,  were  published;  but  a  literature — that 
is,  works  on  history,  biography,  science  physical  and  moral,  or 
of  general  information,  poetry  or  fiction — by  Catholic  hands,  has 
never  existed.  The  Catholics  of  England  have  been  compelled 
either  to  read  foreign  Catholic  works,  which  are  accessible  only 
to  a  few,  or  the  books  of  anti- Catholic  writers,  or,  as  with  the 
great  majority,  to  be  deprived  of  the  wholesome  culture  and 
information  on  which  the  development  of  the  intelligence 
depends.  We  can  never  forget  the  passage  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
^^  History  of  England,'^*  in  which  he  indulges  in  a  misplaced 
satire  upon  the  English  written  by  CathoUcs  in  the  time  of 
James  II.  It  was  assuredly  bad  enough.  Those  days  are 
happily  past,  and  Catholics  can  speak  and  write  their  mother 
English  with  no  inferiority  to  their  anti- Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  Nevertheless  a  Catholic  literature  is  yet  to  be 
formed;  and  its  non-existence  entails  on  our  youth  disad- 
vantages, the  extent  and  perilous  character  of  which  it  is 
diflBcrdt  to  estimate. 

But  a  still  graver  danger  seems  to  us  to  be  one  which  many 
least  suspect.  We  are  less  afraid  of  any  evils  ab  extra,  how- 
soever grave  or  imminent,  than  of  any  evil,  howsoever  light  it 
may  appear,  which  penetrates  the  interior  spirit  of  what  we  may 
call  the  Catholic  society  of  England.  We  have  said  once  and 
again  that  the  old  days  of  storm  were  rough,  but  safer  for  us. 
We  have  much  more  fear  of  the  sunshine.  When  Xenophon^s 
soldiers  beheld  the  sea,  they  fell  on  their  knees  and  worslupped. 
When  Linnaeus  first  saw  the  common  furze  in  full  bloom,  we 
are  told  that  he  knelt  down  and  bared  his  head.  Whether 
these  ecstacies  be  historical  or  no,  we  will  not  stop  to  enquire ; 
but  they  illustrate  the  fascination  of  things  long  hoped  for, 
found  at  last,  and  the  proneness  of  man  to  pay  a  superstitious 
adoration,  like  the  Athenians,  to  the  unknown  God.  We  should 
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be  gravely  alarmed  if  there  appeared,  among  other  signs  of 
the  times,  a  world-worship  among  Catholics  j  and  above  aU  if 
that  world  were  the  English  world,  which  has  only  just  beenn  to 
tolerate  the  faith  and  the  persons  of  Catholics.  The  polity  of 
England  as  it  exists  in  statutes  is  indeed  changed,  but  the 
policy  of  Governments  lags  behind  the  letter  of  the  law.  The 
anti-Catholic  spirit  of  English  society  controls  the  public 
administration,  from  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  to  the 
votes  of  the  parish  vestry.  So  hkewise  in  what  is  called 
"  society,"  that  is,  in  the  customs  and  intercourse  of  the  richer 
families  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  In  the  last  thirty 
years.  Catholics  have  penetrated  into  this  sanctuary,  as  adven- 
turous travellers  into  S.  Sophia.  Too  often  we  fear  they  have 
put  off  their  shoes  upon  tiie  threshold ;  and  even,  like  our 
adventurous  Captain  Burton  at  Mecca,  have  entered  as  sound 
Mahommedans.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  any  gratuitous 
conformity  on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  the  rubrics  of  world- 
liness,  and  still  more  any  simulation  of  the  tone  of  an  un- 
Catholic  society,  even  by  the  concealment  of  their  own  faith^ 
much  more  by  their  wearing  the  vestments  of  another  religion, 
would  be  not  only  an  infidelity  towards  Grod,  but  what  some 
people  may  think  much  worse — ^a  signal  imprudence  towards 
the  world  they  desire  to  propitiate  by  their  worship.  English 
society,  with  all  its  vices,  does,  after  all,  represent  the  English 
character.  There  is  something  downright,  manly,  and  decided 
in  it ;  and  it  respects  the  same — that  is,  its  own — qualities  in 
others  as  much  as  it  despises  and  ridicules  all  servile  or 
petty  eagerness  to  court  its  favour.  Downright,  manly,  and 
decided  Catholics — more  Roman  than  Rome,  and  more  ultra- 
montane than  the  Pope  himself — ^may  enter  English  society 
and  be  treated  with  goodwill  and  respect  everywhere,  if  only 
they  hold  their  own  with  self-respect  and  a  delicate  consi- 
deration of  what  is  due  to  others.  It  is  this  very  boldness 
which  inspires  both  respect  and  confidence.  It  is  the  pledge 
of  sincerity,  and  sincerity  is  respected  by  everybody  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Englishman.  No  greater  blunder  could  be 
committed  than  to  try  to  propitiate  Enfflishmen  or  English 
society  by  a  tame,  diluted,  timid,  or  worldly  Catholicism. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  homily,  and  our  pages 
warn  us  to  draw  to  an  end.  A  few  words,  and  no  more,  we 
may  add  on  the  remedies  we  need.  Philosophers  divide  forces 
into  mechanical  and  dynamical ;  and  we  would  say  that  what 
we  need  is  not  so  much  in  the  mechanical  order  as  in  that  of  the 
interior  forces  of  will  and  character,  both  natural  and  super- 
natural. "We  have  great  works  to  do,  and  at  first  sight  little 
material  out  of  which  to  create  them.     But  it  is  His  work 
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who  chooses  ''  things  that  are  not,  that  He  may  bring  to 
nou&cht  the  thinsfs  that  are/'  And  it  is  the  paradox  and  the 
glor^  of  the  CWoh,  as  verified  in  its  history,  to  do  the  greatest 
works  with  the  slenderest  means.  At  every  turn  we  are  met 
by  the  same  objection.  At  the  commencement  of  every  great 
work  we  are  asked.  But  where  are  the  men,  and  where  is  the 
money  ?  It  is  not  in  impatience,  but  in  pure  conviction,  we 
would  answer:  Vigour  creates  men  and  coins  money.  K 
we  had  only  vigour,  as  our  Lord  said  of  faith,  all  things  in  His 
service  would  be  easy  to  us.  We  are  in  an  age  of  enterprise, 
and  are  busied  with  aU  manner  of  schemes  for  works  of  piety 
and  charity.  Even  our  amusements  have  taken  a  pious  turn. 
We  have  concerts,  theatricals,  balls,  excursions,  and  the  like, 
for  religious  ends.  The  world  itself,  it  seems,  is  becoming 
pious.  ''  All  things  to  me  are  lawful.^'  But  this  Is  only  on 
the  sidface.  We  have  a  deeper  service  of  the  Spirit  to  learn 
and  to  practise  j  a  mightier  power  is  needed  wherewith  to 
achieve  the  important  works  we  have  to  do.  Amphion  built 
cities,  but  concerts  will  not  remove  mountains ;  and  the  Church 
in  England  has  mountains  in  its  path.  We  do  not  wish  to 
disquiet  the  conscience  of  anyone  taking  a  harmless  interest  in 
innocent  things ;  but  there  is  a  harder  pervice  yet  to  be  done, 
and  when  begun,  these  softer  things  will  go  over  the  horizon 
as  the  thistle-down  is  blown  away  from  a  field  of  battle.  There 
is  a  sharper  note  in  the  trumpet  which  gives  no  uncertain 
sound;  audit  is  calling  us  to  higher  paths  than  to  Willis's 
Rooms,  Catholics  have  taught  the  world  to  build  and  endow 
churches,  colleges,  monasteries — out  of  their  own  sole  inherit- 
ance, for  the  love  of  Jesus  and  of  the  souls  for  whom  He  died. 
Catholics  have  taught  the  world  to  sell  all  and  follow  Christ : 
that  His  words  are  to  be  taken  to  the  letter  now  as  in  the 
beginning ;  in  England  as  in  Palestine.  Catholics  have  taught 
the  world  the  law  of  almsgiving — ^that  it  ought  to  be  propor- 
tionate, and  not  out  of  superfluity,  or  of  that  which  costs  us 
nothing.  And  we  are  bound  to  bear  our  witness  that  the  world 
has  in  some  degree  profited  by  the  lesson.  Noble  examples  in 
the  last  twenty  years  have  been  and  are  among  our  brethren  of 
the  separation.  And  we  pray  God  to  bless  their  generosity 
with  the  reward  of  a  perfect  faith.  But  they  who  have  done 
these  noble  deeds  have  not  done  them  by  the  above-named 
means.  They  have  not  learned  these  means  of  us.  We  rather 
have  learned  them  of  the  world,  against  which  it  behoved  us 
always  to  bear  witness  to  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  highest 
good,  which  not  only  condemns  evil,  but  gently  discountenances 
the  innocent  but  less  expedient  ways  of  serving  our  Master. 
Let  every  one  enjoy  his  uhristian  liberty.   But  do  not  let  us 
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mistake  the  soft  and  the  easy  ways  of  charity  for  the  spirit  of 
the  Church.  In  us  it  would  be  a  degeneracy  which  would 
justly  bring  down  upon  us  the  rebuke  deserved  by  the  modem 
Greeks : — 

Ye  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet : 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 
Of  two  such  lessons  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

And  here  we  would  leave  the  matter.  We  have  an  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  charity  which  first  measures  the  work  to  be 
done  in  the  Kght  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  then  its  own 
means  of  doing  it  with  crucifix  in  hand;  and  in  the  doing 
conceal  itself  so  that  the  left  hand  knows  not  what  the  right 
hand  doeth.  On  this  we  rely,  and  to  this  we  appeal,  leaving 
all  other  forms  of  modern  charity  to  drop  oS*  as  the  toys  and 
gauds  of  infancy.  "  When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child, 
I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I 
became  a  man  I  put  away  the  things  of  a  child.^'* 

And  now,  to  sum  up  all  we  have  said  of  our  dangers,  we 
would  repeat  that  what  we  most  fear  is  that  Catholics  may 
cast  themselves  willingly,  or  be  drawn  unconsciously,  into  the 
stream  which  is  evidently  carrying  English  society  every 
year  more  and  more  decidedly  and  perceptibly  towards  world- 
liness  and  Rationalism.  The  'growth  of  worldliness  in  every 
form,  the  appearance  of  moral  evils  in  our  domestic  life,  the 
breaking  down  of  the  barriers  which  guarded  the  last  genera- 
tion ;  the  lower,  laxer,  fi-eer  habits,  not  only  of  men  but  of 
women,  not  only  of  mature  age  but  of  the  young,  both  before 
and  after  marriage ;  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  forms 
of  social  corruption  never  known  before,  or,  at  least,  never  so 
systematically  practised  and  so  habitually  connived  at;  the 
abdication  of  authority  by  parents,  and  the  derision  of 
authority  by  children ; — all  these  and  many  more  signs  are 
abroad  to  warn  us  that  a  dangerous  future  is  before  us, 
and  to  awaken  Catholics  to  a  redoubled  vigilance  over 
themselves  and  their  children,  and  a  greater  fidelity  to 
the  Church  which,  with  a  gentle  austerity,  restrains  them 
from  many  points  of  contact  with  the  anti-Catholic  society 
of  England.  If  any  one  desire  a  signal  example  of  our 
meaning,  let  him  read  an  article  in  the  8aturd<iy  Review 
of  July  4,  misnamed,  we  think,  by  an  unseasonable  jocu- 
larity, ^^  Frisky  Matrons.^'  We  see  nothing  to  laugh  at  in 
an  evil  which,  like  the  head-disease  called  the  plica  polonica. 
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seems  light  and  superficial,  but  really  eats  into  the  blood  and 
bone.  This  is  not  the  atmosphere  to  which  we  desire  our 
CathoUc  women  to  be  acclimatized,  or  in  which  we  wish  their 
daughters  to  be  reared.  The  readers  of  the  Times  will  not 
need  us  to  remind  them  of  the  articles  on  ^^  Pretty  Horse- 
breakers/^  and  on  the  growing  infrequency  of  marriage 
among  the  young  men  of  the  higher  classes  of  society.  But 
we  mil  not  pursue  these  subjects  further.  This  is  not  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  Catholics  of  the  penal  laws  would 
have  desired  to  immerse  their  sons  and  daughters ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  Catholics  of  this  day  will  be  faithful  to  the  high 
moral  discernment  and  traditions  of  their  fathers. 

As  to  the  other  danger  which  lies  before  us,  from  the 
development  of  Rationalism,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
make  a  passing  allusion  to  it.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that 
in  twenty  years  Rationalism  will  inundate  England.  In  every 
century  since  the  Reformation  England  has  sunk  lower  and 
lower  in  formal  rejection  of  revealed  doctrine.  It  has  passed 
through  the  two  phases  which  have  appeared  in  Germany, 
and  it  is  entering  upon  the  third.  The  period  of  Protestant 
dogmatism  has  given  place  to  Protestant  pietism,  and  this  is 
now  passing  off  into  Protestant  Rationalism, — the  prelude  of 
Philosophical  Rationalism  in  the  educated,  and  rude  unbehef  in 
the  people.  The  school  of  Hooker,  Andrews,  and  Laud  numbers 
now  but  a  handftd  of  the  population.  It  is  an  esoteric  literature, 
not  a  Uving  power.  The  school  of  Cecil,  Venn,  and  Simeon 
has  issued  in  a  multitude  of  dissolving  forms  of  opinion.  The 
school  of  rationalistic  Christianity  is  numerous  and  growing, 
and  possesses  many  high  places  of  trust  and  influence.  Dr. 
Colenso  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  actual  and  dominant  tendency 
of  reUgious  belief  among  us.  There  can  be  little  question  that, 
if  the  majority  of  the  AngKcan  clergy  be  against  him,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Anglican  laity  would  be  with  him.  His  common- 
sense  scepticism  is  the  true  Anglican  layman^s  faith.  And  we 
cannot  doubt  that  every  year  this  unbelief  will  more  widely 
spread,  and  that  the  two  Universities  will  be  thoroughly 
pervaded  by  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  implicating  ourselves 
in  a  sinking  wreck,  it  is  the  prudence  of  common  sense,  as  well 
as  the  obHgation  of  Catholic  duty,  to  keep  ourselves  free,  not 
only  from  all  entanglements  with  it,  but  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  vortex  which  it  makes  in  going  down.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  Catholics,  while  they  manifest  to  their  fellow-countrymen 
the  largest  social  charity  and  the  truest  pubUo  fideUty,  will 
keep  themselves  from  all  contact  with  the  traditions  of 
anti-Cathohc  policy  and  education.  We  repeat  again,  that 
an  education  deprived  of  the  hght  of  faith  and  the  guidance 
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of  the  Churchy  is  essentially  anti-Catholic^  Here  there  can  be 
no  neutrality :  ^^  He  that  is  not  for  Me  is  against  Me*'*  There 
is  but  one  safety  for  us :  '^  Sentire  cum  Ecclesift,^'  in  the 
whole  extent  of  faith,  discipline,  worship,  customs,  and 
instincts — the  most  intimate  and  filial  fidelity  of  intellect^ 
heart,  and  will  to  the  living  voice  of  the  Church  of  God* 
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THIS  department  is  intended  to  include  papers  on  varions 
subjects  of  interest  wliich  admit  of  more  or  less  latitude 
of  opinion  among  Catholics^  and  in  the  treatment  of  which  it 
appears  desirable  that  fuller  scope  should  be  given  to  individu- 
ality whether  of  thought  or  expression  than  is  consistent  with 
the  corporate  character  of  a  Review. 

In  regard  to  all  such  papers  we  are  simply  responsible  for 
the  judgment  that  they  contain  nothing  which  a  good  Catholic 
is  not. at  liberty  to  hold;  and  that  their  publication  is  expe- 
dient and  beneficial. 

Occasional  papers  on  subjects  which  may  be  more  gracefully 
and  graphically  treated  where  the  writer  is  able  to  speak  more 
directly  in  his  own  proper  person,  wiU  also  find  their  appro- 
priate  place  in  this  department  of  our  Review. 

A  specimen  of  such  a  subject^  so  treated^  we  are  enabled 
to  present  to  our  readers  in  the  following  paper,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  four,  read  by  Canon  Oakeley  before  the  English 
Academy  of  the  CathoUc  Religion,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  remaining  three  will 
appear  successively  in  our  future  numbers. 

We  may  possibly  be  biassed  in  our  judgment  by  personal 
associations,  but  we  certainly  think  that  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment,  to  which  these  papers  refer,  possessed  a  very  special 
character  of  its  own,  and  is  well  worthy  the  study  of  any 
thoughtful  Catholic.  Among  other  peculiarities,  it  has  this 
remarkable  one, — it  was  assuredly  a  movement  tending  from 
heresy  towards  Catholicism  :  the  event  in  so  many  individual 
instances  indicates  this ;  and  we  think  that  no  intelligent 
Catholic  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  will  doubt  it.  And 
yet  the  human  influences  under  which  it  advanced  were  not  on 
the  whole  Catholic  influences  acting  from  without,  but  internal 
influences  pressing  the  agents  blindly  forward. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  in  question  was  radically 
fmd  fundamentally  dissimilar  to  any  which  had  previously 
existed  in  the  Establishment  since  the  schism  o£  the  16th 
century.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  siq>erfidal  resemblance, 
or  its  historical  relation,  to  iha  LauoiAn  and  NoiL-jiirinig^ 
reactions  respectively,  it  really  stood  over  against  them  ill  t^ 
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broadest  contrast;  diflTering  from  them  simply  as  a  realiiy 
diflTers  from  a  sham.  In  may  be  asked  how  we  are  to  account 
for  this  indubitable  contrast : — ^why  it  is  that  Tractarianism 
was  so  fertile  in  those  practical  results,  which  were  con- 
spicuously absent  in  the  earlier  movements.  And  our  belief 
is,  that  there  is  one  cause  for  this  so  predominant  that  no 
other  is  worthy  of  mention:  we  mean  the  personal  gifts  and 
personal  influence  of  Mr.  Newman.  We  designate  him  by 
his  pre-Catholic  name,  as  we  are  speaking  of  his  pre-Catholic 
career ;  and  we  beKeve  that  in  proportion  as  any  Catholic  is 
cognizant  of  the  circumstances,  he  will  acquit  us  of  exagge- 
I'ation  in  what  we  have  just  said.  A  protest,  indeed,  may 
imaginably  be  made  in  Mr.  Froude's  behalf,  of  whom  Canon 
Oakeley  gives  so  touching  and  life-like  a  picture  in  the  following 
paper,  and  who,  it  is  generally  believed,  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  converting  Mr.  Newman  to  Tractarian  ideas.  That 
Mr.  Froude^s  character  exhibits  traits  of  most  unusual  humility, 
self-government,  unworldliness,  and  energy,  it  would,  we  think, 
be  impossible  to  deny.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  these  noble 
qualities  enabled  him  to  see  through  many  fallacies  which 
imposed  on  others,  and  to  recognize  many  great  truths  of 
which  his  contemporaries  Kttle  dreamed.  Still  many  might 
fail  to  see  in  his  writings  those  rare  intellectual  excellences 
ascribed  to  him  by  his  friends ;  while  there  '  appear  to  be 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that,  had  the  movement  been 
under  his  guidance,  it  would  have  been  barren  of  all  important 
practical  issue. 

Such  questions  as  these,  however,  appertain  to  what  may 
bo  called  a  philosophical  history  of  Tractarianism ;  and  it  will 
be  long  before  the  period  has  arrived  for  successfully  attempting 
such  a  history.  Canon  Oakeley  rather  aims  at  a  graphic  and 
pictorial  exhibition  of  the  facts ^  than  at  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  various  principles  and  influences  which  were  at  work;  and 
his  papers  also  have  a  peculiar  value  from  containing  his 
personal  reminiscences  of  events,  "  quorum/'  it  may  truly  be 
said,  ^^  pars  magna  fuit/'  His  undertaking  appears  to  us 
peculiarly  well-timed ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first 
obtain  the  widest  possible  knowledge  of  facts,  if  we  would 
philosophize  to  any  purpose.  Those  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  themselves  once  been  Tractarians,  will  be  interested  in 
the  revival  of  many  remembrances  almost  extinct ;  and  somiB, 
we  hope,  of  those  who  have  had  no  personal  connection  with 
the  movement,  may  not  be  displeased  at  obtaining  further 
knowledge  of  its  details.  The  freshness  and  vividness  of 
description ;  the  geniality  and  kindliness  of  tone ;  the  many 
personal  references  and  allusions; — all  combine  in  giving  a 
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peculiar  cliarm  to  the  following  narrative.  And  to  one  par- 
ticular we  would  specially  advert ;  viz.,  the  author^s  treatment 
of  theological  opponents.  Without  the  least  compromise  of 
his  own  loyalty  to  the  one  sovereign  and  exclusive  Truth,  he 
is  full  of  consideration  and  tenderness  towards  those  who, 
unhappily  for  themselves,  have  failed  to  attain  it. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  make  one  final  remark  on  a 
matter  to  which  Canon  Oakeley  has  not  referred.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago  there  was  (not  unnaturally)  considerable  fear 
with  many,  lest  those  who  had  entered  the  Church  by  the 
Tractarian  road  should  form  a  kind  of  clique  or  party,  acting 
in  concert  together,  and  standing  aloof  fi'om  other  CathoUcs. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  certain  family 
likeness  among  those  nurtured  in  Tractarianism,  fi-om  the 
great  similarity  of  influences  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
But  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  among  aU  the  various 
divisions  of  action  and  opinion  which  exist  among  English 
Catholics,  there  is  none  which  can  be  characterized  as  a 
convert  party;  while  there  is  perhaps  not  one  which  does  not 
number  among  its  adherents  various  gUdevant  Tractarians. 
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Pabt  I. — From  tli6,^eginnvng  qfthe  Movement  to  tie  JPubUeaikm  qf 


Tract  90  (exclusive). 


WITH  the  view  of  helping  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  an 
important  crisis  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  this  conntiy^ 
the  contemporary  witnesses  to  which  will  soon  have  passed 
away,  I  purpose,  not  to  write  a  history,  but  to  set  down 
certain  notes  or  memoranda  of  the  great  religious  movement 
which  took  its  rise  in  the  University  of  Oxford  about  thirty 
years  ago.  My  record  shall  be  founded  upon  reminiscences  of 
my  own,  aided  by  those  of  others,  and  by  published  writings 
of  the  period.  Though  my  own  connection  with  the  movement 
was  far  less  intimate  than  that  of  many  who  are  still  living, 
and  though  my  own  name  will  never  pass  with  theirs  to  fixture 
generations  as  one  of  its  leaders  or  of  its  luminaries ;  yet  for 
these  very  reasons  I  am,  in  one  point  of  view,  perhaps,  and  in 
one  only,  better  qualified  to  bear  testimony  to  it  than  those 
who  took  a  more  active  and  prominent  part  in  it ;  inasmuch 
as  my  position  in  reference  to  it  was  more  external ;  as  I  am 
not  embarrassed  by  the  restraints  which  personal  humility  or 
the  obligations  of  mutual  confidence  might  impose  upon  them ; 
and  as  the  public  may  reasonably  consider  such  a  witness  to 
make  up  in  independence  what  he  wants  in  other  claims  upon 
its  regard.  The  words  with  which  the  great  historian  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  introduces  his  work  are  so  literally  appli- 
cable to  my  own  humble  task,  that  I  am  not  deterred  firom 
quoting  them  by  the  almost  ludicrous  dissimilarity  of  the 
two  undertakings,  which,  for  a  moment,  they  bring  into 
juxta-position.     ^^  The  transactions  of  the  contest,''   he  says. 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  form  of  this  paper,  as  of  those  that 
will  follow,  has  been  somewhat  changed,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  place 
which  the  editor  of  this  Review  has  kindly  provided  for  them  in  the  depart- 
ment of  "  Essays  and  Miscellaneous  Papers ; "  yet  not  so  entirely  as  to 
remove  from  some  of  them,  at  least,  the  familiar  and  colloquial  chaiacter 
which  suited  their  original,  better  than  it  suits  their  present,  destina- 
tion.—F.  0. 
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''  which  I  have  thought  it  right  to  redord^  are  neither  related 
upon  hearsay  evidence^  nor  according  to  the  bias  of  my  own 

opinions ;  but  are  such>  either  as  I  myself  bore  personal  part 
in,  or  as  have  been  reported  to  me  by  others,  according  to  the 
best  means  of  accuracy  at  my  command.  Yet  is  my  task  not 
without  its  difficulties;  considering  how  dependent  are  our 
actual  impressions  upon  the  caprices  of  memory,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  feeling,  and  that  at  last  our  record  may  be  dis- 
tasteM  to  many  critics  just  in  proportion  as  it  substitutes  the 
true  for  tite  fabulous/'* 

It  is  no  small  evidence  iii  favour  of  the  great  religious 
movement  in  question  that  we  should  find  bo  much  diffi- 
culty in  assigning  to  it  a  name  which  is  not  either  unjust 
towards  its  retd  character,  or  inadequate  to  its  extent 
and  importance.  We  have  no  such  difficulty  about  the 
nomenclature  of  a  heresy  or  a  party  agitation  ^  we  call  the 
one  by  the  name  of  the  heresiarch,  the  other  by  that  of  the 
demagogue  or  popular  idol )  and  such  terms,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  the  imperfection  of  all  general  appellatives,,  are 
sufficient  to  cover  the  ground  of  the  idea  they  represent 
without  going  beyond  it.  But  who  shall  include  within  the 
limits  of  a  brief  definition,  still  less  express  by  the  force  of  a 
simple  term,  a  religious  manifestation  which  was  the  result  of 
a  simultaneous  yet  mutually  independent  stirring  of  hearts 
in  various  places  about  the  same  time,  rather  than  of  any  pre-^ 
meditated  design  and  concerted  action;  whose  elements  of 
vitality  seemed  to  float  in  the  air  rather  than  to  be  confined 
within  the  range  of  a  single  spot ;  which  its  enemies  delighted 
to  characterize  as  an  "  epidemic  " — a  phrase  which  its  friends 
were  not  unwilling  to  accept,  in  so  far  as  it  implied  that  their 
work  was  not  so  much  propagated  by  contact  as  due  to  unseen 
agencies  which  human  analysis  was  unable  to  investigate,  and 
subject  to  laws  which  human  power  was  too  weak  to  oppose  ? 
Shall  we  call  it  by  a  name  which  degrades  it  to  the  level  of  a 
sect,  and  identifies  it  in  some  exclusive  or  especial  way  with 
an  amiable  and  esteemed  divine  who,  after  all,  was  neither  its 
author  nor  the  most  prominent  of  its  leaders  ?  No ;  for  that 
were  to  commit  an  historical  error,  as  well  as  a  controversial 
discourtesy.  Or  shall  we  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  University 
which,  if  not  its  home,  was  at  least  its  head-quarters  ?  That 
were  indeed  far  truer  to  facts  and  free  froin  tiie  vice  of  person- 
ality. Yet,  should  we  call  it  the  Oxford  revival,  what  would 
Cambridge  say  whidi  had  its  share  in  tiie  work,  or  London 


«■  I  •   'r-  ■  n  rt     i  f  i^i*i^i«— lia^b— ^j— i>— <i— — Mast—— *w» 


♦  Thucyd.  lib.  I  <5ap.  22. 
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which  helped  it  on,  or  Oscott  which  smiled  upon  it  ?  Nay, 
what  would  Oxford  herself  say,  that  famous  university,  which, 
so  far  from  claiming  its  authors  as  her  own,  regarded  them 
as  a  knot  of  pestilential  agitators ;  scowled  upon  them,  de- 
nounced them,  degraded  them,  and  at  length  drove  them  from 
her  bosom  ?  Or,  lastly,  shall  we  call  it  the  Catholic  movement 
of  the  Anglican  Establishment  ?  But  that  were  to  encumber 
our  definition  itself  with  a  new  controversy,  or  at  least  to 
involve  it  in  a  petitio  principii.  On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed 
to  rest  in  the  modest  term,  Tractarian;  not  as  being  fr^e 
from  material  objections,  but  as  being,  at  any  rate,  unpretend- 
ing, uninvidious,  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  For  the 
^^  Tracts  for  the  Times  ^'  certainly  contained,  one  with  another, 
the  principles  of  which  the  movement,  in  its  ultimate  state, 
was  the  legitimate  development,  although  some  of  those  who 
were  their  authors  withdrew  from  it  as  it  advanced,  and  even 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  its  enemies. 

The  theory  of  party  combination  by  which  the  opponents  of 
the  Tractarian  school  always  endeavoured  to  weaken  its 
importance,  was,  from  the  first,  strenuously  resisted  by  its 
friends,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  reads,  even  cur- 
sorily, the  pubUcations  to  which  it  gave  rise.  That  theory 
was,  in  fact,  the  world^s  usual  apology  for  its  own  ignorance  ; 
an  attempt  to  explain  facts  which  were  strange  to  it  upon 
principles  with  which  it  is  conversant.  But  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  charge  of  astute  complicity  is  to  be  found,  not  merely 
in  the  singlemindedness  of  the  principal  movers,  but  in  the 
remarkable  differences  of  character  and  personal  antecedents 
which  distinguished  them  one  from  another ;  differences  which 
they  sought  neither  to  conceal  by  diplomacy,  nor  to  reconcile 
by  compromise.  Mr.  Newman  was  unlike  both  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Mr.  Keble,  who  were,  in  their  turn,  unlike  one  another ;  and 
Mr.  Froude,  whom  Dr.  Newman  somewhere  calls  the  real 
author  of  the  movement,  had  nothing  originally  in  common 
either  with  Mr.  Newman  or  Dr.  Pusey,  except  the  great 
abihties  which  he  shared  with  the  former,  and  the  loyalty  to 
the  Anglican  communion  which  was  common  to  all. 

Between  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Keble  there  had  once  existed 
a  state  of  feeling  which  was  far  from  being  one  of  religious 
sympathy ;  and  Mr.  Froude  speaks  of  it  as  a  bright  feature  in 
his  life  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  these  two 
remarkable  men  together.  The  two  of  these  leaders  who  most 
resembled  one  another  in  personal  characteristics  were  Mr. 
Keble  and  Mr.  Froude.  Both  of  them  sons  of  High  Church 
clergymen,  and,  so  far,  differing  at  once  from  Mr.  Newman 
and  Dr.  Pusey,  they  had  imbibed  from  their  earliest  years  an 
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affectionate  attachment  to  their  Churches  system,  which  became 
a  powerful  bond  of  union  when  they  were  brought  together 
as  members  of  the  same  college  at  Oxford,  although  their 
respective  educations  had  been  different,  and  Mr.  Keble  was 
considerably  Mr.  Fronde's  senior.  The  only  one  of  these 
remarkable  men  who  has  passed  into  the  region  of  history  is 
he  who,  though  the  youngest  of  the  whole  number  in  years, 
deserves  to  be  commemorated  as  the  first  who  took  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  character  and  bearings  of  the  movement. 
Mr.  Froude  was  a  college  contemporary  of  my  own,  and  I 
enjoyed  at  one  time  the  privilege  of  constant  intercourse  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  him.  Those  who  have  formed  their 
impression  of  him  from  his  published  "Remains  '^  will  scarcely, 
perhaps,  be  prepared  to  hear  how  little  there  appeared  in  his 
external  deportment,  while  he  was  at  Oxford,  of  that  remark- 
able austerity  of  life  which  he  is  now  known  to  have  habitually 
practised  even  then.  To  a  form  of  singular  elegance,  and  a 
countenance  of  that  peculiar  and  highest  kind  of  beauty  which 
flows  from  purity  of  heart  and  mind,  he  added  manners  the 
most  refined  and  engaging.  That  air  of  sunny  cheerfulness 
which  is  best  expressed  by  the  French  word  ricmt,  never 
forsook  him  at  the  time  when  I  knew  him  best,  and  difiused 
itself,  as  is  its  wont,  over  every  circle  in  which  he  moved.  I 
have  seen  him  in  spheres  so  different  as  the  common-rooms  of 
Oxford  and  the  after-dinner  company  of  the  high  aristocratic 
society  of  the  West  of  England ;  and  I  well  remember  how  he 
mingled  even  with  the  last  in  a  way  so  easy  yet  so  dignified  as 
at  once  to  conciliate  its  sympathies  and  direct  its  tone.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  who  seemed  to  have  extracted  good  out  of 
an  English  public-school  education,  while  uninfected  by  its 
manifold  vices.  Popular  among  his  companions  from  his  skill 
in  all  athletic  exercises,  as  well  as  for  his  humility,  forbear- 
ance, and  indomitable  good  temper,  he  had  the  rare  gift  of 
changing  the  course  of  dangerous  conversation  without  uncouth 
abruptness  or  unbecoming  dictation,  and  almost  seemed,  as 
is  recorded  of  S.  BemarcEne  of  Siena,  to  check  by  his  mere 
presence  the  profane  gibe  or  unseemly  equivoque.  To  his  great 
intellectual  powers  his  published  "  Remains  '*  bear  abundant 
witness ;  nor  do  we,  in  fact,  need  any  other  proof  of  them  than 
the  deference  yielded  to  his  opinions  by  such  men  as  those  who 
have  acknowledged  him  for  their  example  and  their  guide.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  this  high  panegyric  is  prompted  by 
the  partiality  of  friendship.  Although  I  enjoyed  constant 
opportunities  of  intercourse  with  Mr.  Froude,  and  made  his 
character  a  study,  yet  I  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  considered 
as  his  intimate  friend.     We  were  not,  indeed,  at  that  time,  in 
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anything  like  complete  religious  aoeord ;  and  I  remember  his 
onoe  Baying  to  me,  in  words  which  subsequent  events  make 
me  regard  as  prophetic,  ^^  My  dear  O.,  I  beheve  you  will  oome 
right  some  day,  but  you  are  a  long  time  about  it.^'  Poor 
Hurrell  Froude  !  may  it  be  allowed  to  one  who  was  your  com- 
petitor in  more  than  one  academical  contest,  and  your  inferior 
in  everything  save  in  his  happy  possession  of  those  religious 
privileges  which  you  were  cut  off  too  early  to  allow  of  your 
attaining,  to  pay  you,  after  many  years,  this  feeble  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  admiration.  Never  again  will  Anglicanism 
produce  such  a  disciple — never,  till  she  is  Catholic,  will  Oxford 
boast  of  such  a  son : — 

Hunc  tantum  terns  ostendunt  fata,  neque  ultn^ 
Esse  sinent.    Nimium  vobis  Bomana  propago 
Visa  potens,  superi,  propria  h£BC  si  dona  fuissent 
Nee  puer  Iliaoa  quisquam  de  genie  Latinos 
In  tantum  spe  toUet  avos  ;  nee  Bomula  quondam 
Ullo  se  tantum  tellus  jactabit  alumno. 

As  I  have  begun  this  quotation,  I  may  as  well  go  on  with 
it:— 

Heu  pietas,  heu  prisca  fides,  invictaque  bello 
Dextcra  !  non  illi  quisquam  se  impune  tulisset 

Obvius  armato 

manibus  date  lilia  plenis ; 

Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  [sodalis] 
His  saltem  accumulem  donis,  et  fimgar  inani 
Munere.* 

To  adjust  such  a  character  with  Catholic  facts  and  Catholic 
principles  is  no  part  of  my  present  object.  The  reader  who 
takes  an  interest  in  this  question  will  find  it  discussed  in  Dr. 
Newman's  ^^  Lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties.'^t  For  me,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  take  leave  of  this  gifted  person  in  the 
well-known  words,  "  Cum  talis  sis,  utinam  noster  esses  /  *'  J 

The  characteristic  differences  which  undoubtedly  existed 
among  the  great  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  school,  although 
they  had  no  effect — at  least  for  a  long  time — ^in  marring  that 
front  of  external  unity  which  the  movement  itself  presented  to 
the  public,  were  not  unknown  to  those  who  were  near  the 
scene  of  action,  and  did  not  wholly  escape  the  notice  of  keen 
observers,  even  at  a  distance.  It  soon  came  to  be  felt  that 
both  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Keble,  but  especially  the  former. 


•  Virg.  .^In.  lib.  vL  ad  fin,  t  Lecture  XL 

:|:  Since  such  thou  art,  ah !  would  thou  hadst  been  ours. 
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were  considerably  in  advance  of  Dr.  Pusey  in  their  opinions, 
as  well  as  materially  different  from  him  in  ^Ooc ;  and  that  the 
principal  ground  of  these  differences  related,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  controversy 
with  Rome.  It  was  not  that  Mr.  Newman  had  spoken  less 
strongly  than  Dr.  Pusey  upon  the  alleged  corruptions  of  the 
Church ;  for,  in  fact,  he  had  spoken  even  more  strongly  against 
those    supposed    corruptions.      Still,   notwithstanding   some 

Sainful  passages,  in  one  of  his  works,  there  was  throughout 
[r.  Newman^s  writings  an  undercurrent  of  sympathy  with 
many  parts  of  the  CathoHc  system  which  led  to  the  appre- 
hension  tbat  these  apparent  ^tipathies  were  in  him,  ^er 
than  of  him — ^views  incidental  to  his  position,  which,  as  a 
humble  disciple  of  Anglicanism,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  adopt 
in  uninquiring  faith,  rather  than  those  at  which  he  mi^ht  have 
arrived,  had  he,  in  a  less  dutiful  spirit,  permitted  Ms  great 
intellect  to  stray  in  the  direction  of  its  congenial  speculations. 
No  careful  student  of  the  works  of  the  two  men  could  doubt 
that  the  bias  of  Dr.  Pusey's  mind,  and  that  of  Mr.  Newman's, 
were  in  divergent,  if  not  even  opposite  directions.  But  a 
tangible  point  of  difference  between  them  soon  appeared  in 
scarcely  disguised  form  before  the  observant  pubHc.  This 
difference,  though  it  might  be  represented  as  relating  merely 
to  a  point  of  history,  touched,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  closely 
upon  the  essential  character  of  the  controversy.  It  concerned 
the  pectdiar  opinions  and  objects  of  the  Anglican  Reformers, 
and  therein,  by  consequence,  the  theological  aspect  of  the 
AngUcan  Reformation.  Dr.  Pusey  had  publicly  come  forward 
in  defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Ridley  and  Jewell. 

The  estimate  taken,  on  the  contrary,  of  these  men  and  of 
their  work,  by  Mr.  Proude,  Mr.  Keble,  and  Mr.  Newman, 
became  sufficiently  manifest  on  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fronde's 
"  Remains,''  with  the  remarks  prefixed  to  them  by  the  firiends 
just  mentioned.  Mr.  Proude  had  described  the  English  Re- 
formers in  general  as  a  ''  set  with  whom  he  wished  to  have  less 
and  less  to  do."  He  declared  his  opinion  that  Bishop  Jewell 
was  no  better  than  an  '^  irreverent  dissenter,"  and  expressed 
himself  as  sceptical  whether  Latimer  (of  whom,  as  a  '^martyr," 
he  did  not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully)  were  not  "  something 
in  the  Bulteel  line."  *  Dr.  Pusey  was  too  humble  and 
forbearing  to  enter  any  kind  of  public  protest  against  state- 
ments and  views  so  different  from  his  own.     But  he  was 


*  See  Froude's   "RemainB."  voL   L  pp.  251,  379.     Mr.  Bulteel  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Low  Churcn  school,  who  eyentually,  I  believe;  joined  the 


Dissenters. 
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generally  believed  not  to  go  along  with  the  tenour  of  these 
expressions,  nor  to  approve  any  otherwise  than  by  passive 
acquiescence  of  the  publication  of  those  parts  of  the  work  in 
which  they  were  contained. 

Such  personal  differences  as  existed  among  the  leaders  oi 
the  Tractarian  party,  were  anything  rather  than  unfavourable 
to  the  progress  of  the  movement.  In  the  eyes  of  firiendly 
critics  they  furnished  an  attestation  of  its  sincerity,  but  they 
likewise  tended  to  disarm  opposition  where  they  did  not  alto- 
gether succeed  in  conciliating  attachment.  They  formed  links 
of  connection  between  the  several  leaders  and  various  classes 
of  men  throughout  the  University  and  the  country.  Those 
who  did  not  Kke  one  of  these  leaders  could  fall  back  upon 
another.  With  able  and  thoughtful  persons,  of  whatever  paiigr, 
Mr.  Newman's  name  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  intel- 
lectual depth  of  the  opinions ;  sober  and  ouiet-going  church- 
men, who  did  not  altogether  relish  Mr.  Newman's  and  Dr. 
Pusey's  reKgious  antecedents,  were  diverted  from  their  oppo- 
sition by  the  well-known  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Keble.  Even  the 
Evangelicals  (at  least  the  more  reUgious  portion  of  them),  who 
detested  this  new  manifestation  of  a  theology  so  essentially 
opposed  to  their  own,  were  almost  won  to  forbearance,  if  not 
to  some  kind  of  sympathy,  by  the  fervid  piety  of  Dr.  Pusey ; 
while  Mr.  Froude's  frankness  and  attractive  personal  qualities 
gained  from  the  rising  generation  of  Oxford  a  favourable 
hearing  for  the  (to  them)  original  views  which  he  so  ably  and 
dashingly  inculcated. 

We  are  here,  throughout,  considering  the  movement  in  its 
earlier  stages.  The  minds  which  it  drew  towards  itself  at  a 
later  period  had  been  formed  on  a  typo  very  different  from 
that  of  those  with  which  we  have  been  hitherto  engaged ;  and 
the  argument  for  its  depth  and  reality  was  thus  proportionately 
strengthened.  A  more  motley  group  of  adherents  than  it 
exhibited  some  years  later  it  is  difficult  for  imagination  even 
to  conceive.  But  it  is  fair  to  add  that  these  adhesions  were 
followed  by  the  defection  of  many  among  its  earliest  sup- 
porters, and,  as  time  went  on,  had  the  effect  of  completely 
splitting  it  in  two. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  evidence  of  depth  and  solidity  which 
the  Tractarian  movement  derives  from  its  having  commended 
itself  to  more  than  one  character  of  mind.  I  will  now  say 
a  few  words  upon  a  point  which  is  constantly  insisted  on  by 
its  great  leaders  throughout  their  pubKshed  works — I  mean 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  new,  but  had  been,  in  a  measure,  anti- 
cipated by  men  who  had  preceded  it,  and  foreshown  by  many 
significant  prognostics.      One  quotation  to  this   effect  may 
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suffice,  and  it  shall  be  taken  from  Mr.  Newman^s  Letter  to  Dr. 
Jelf  in  vindication  of  the  90th  Tract : — 

"I  have  always  contended,"  he  says,  "and  will  contend,  that  it  (the 
religious  revival)  is  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  any  particular  move- 
ments of  individuals  on  a  particular  spot.  The  poets  and  philosophers  of 
the  age  have  borne  witness  to  it  many  years.  Those  great  names  in  our 
literature.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Coleridge,  though  in 
different  ways,  and  with  essential  differences  one  from  another,  and  perhaps 
from  any  Church  system,  still  all  bear  witness  to  it.  The  system  of  Mr. 
Irving  is  another  witness  to  it.  The  age  is  moving  towards  something,  and, 
most  unhappily,  the  one  religious  communion  which  has  of  late  years  been 
practically  in  possession  of  this  something  is  the  Church  of  Rome."  * 

I  pass  over  the  latter  words  of  this  quotation,  which  con- 
stitute one  of  those  tokens  to  which  I  have  already  adverted 
of  the  illustrious  author^  s  irrepressible  sympathies  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  For  I  am  here  speaking  of  its  general 
subject.  I  do  not  know  that  I  altogether  agree  with  the 
illustrious  writer  as  to  the  individuals  whom  he  has  selected  for 
the  exemplification  of  his  remarks ;  but  this  very  probably 
arises  from  my  own  imperfect  acquaintance  with  their  writings. 
At  any  rate,  with  the  large  qualification  by  which  he  guards 
his  statement,  I  should  be  disposed  to  add  some  other  names 
to  those  which  he  has  specified.  In  the  wide  sense  of 
desiring  to  rise  above  the  thoroughly  worldly  character  of  the 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  divinity  of  the  last  century,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  couple  the  name  of  Cowper  with  that  of  Words- 
worth among  poets,  of  Burke  and  Johnson  with  Coleridge 
among  philosophers,  and,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  William 
Wilberforce  with  those  religious  men  who,  with  whatever 
excusable  deficiencies  of  doctrine,  were  almost  the  first,  as  a 
class,  to  treat  sin  and  grace,  and  heaven  and  hell,  as  practical 
and  urgent  realities. 

But,  to  come  now  to  more  proximate  causes  of  the  Tractarian 
movement.  I  am  disposed  to  give  a  very  prominent  place  among 
these  causes  to  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Charles  Lloyd,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  died 
in  1829,  about  four  years  before  the  publication  of  the  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times. ^^  Bishop  Lloyd  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to 
introduce  the  admirable  practice,  since  adopted  by  all  his 
successors  in  the  Divinity  chair  at  Oxford,  of  giving  private 
instruction  to  candidates  for  the  Anglican  ministry,  as  well  as 
the  public  lectures  which  have  always  been  customary.  The 
class  of  pupils  whom  Dr.  Lloyd  assembled  between  the  years 

*  Newman's  Letter  to  Dr.  Jclf,  pp.  25,  26. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  I.   [Neiv  Series.']  N 
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1826  and  1828  comprehended  all  the  forementioned  leaders  of 
the  great  Tractarian  movement,  with  the  exception  of  Mr, 
KeblCj  who  had  then  left  the  University.  I  was  myself  one 
of  that  class,  though  junior  in  standing  to  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Mr.  Newman ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  subjects  of 
these  essays  in  which  my  testimony  is  drawn  from  personal 
experience.  Among  other  matters  which  Dr.  Lloyd  read  and 
discussed  with  his  class  was  the  history  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  that  of  the  Anglican  Prayer-book.  There  were;  of 
course,  two  ways  of  treating  both  of  these  subjects ;  but  Dr, 
Lloyd  chose  the  more  correct  and  Catholic  one.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  his  teaching  had  a  most  important 
influence  upon  the  movement,  and — ^a  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  particular  attention — ^upon  that  movement  in  its  ultimate 
and,  as  I  may  call  it,  Roman  stage.  Upon  the  subjects  of 
Church  Authority,  Episcopacy,  the  Apostohcal  Succession,  and 
others,  with  which  the  earlier  Tracts  were  almost  exclusively 
occupied,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  derived  any  very  definite 
ideas  from  Dr.  Lloyd's  teaching ;  but  I  do  remember  to  have 
received  from  him  an  entirely  new  notion  of  CathoUcs  and 
of  Catholic  doctrine.  The  fact  was  that  Dr.  Lloyd,  besides 
being  a  man  of  independent  thought  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  High  Churchmen  of  his  time,  had  enjoyed  in  his  youth 
many  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  French  emigrant 
clergy,  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  as  ho  told  us,  for  truer  views 
of  the  CathoUc  religion  than  were  generally  current  in  this 
coimtry.  But  his  contributions  to  our  future  privilege  did  not 
end  here.  In  his  lectures  on  the  Anglican  Prayer-book  he 
made  us  first  acquainted  with  the  Missal  and  Breviary  as  the 
sources  from  which  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  that  compila- 
tion is  derived;  and  I  have  at  this  time,  or  lately  had,  an 
interleaved  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  references  to  the 
original  sources  side  by  side  with  the  translated  passages.  It 
may  be  easily  imagined  what  an  outcry  these  lectures  would 
have  created  a  few  years  later ;  but  in  the  peace  and  security 
which  then  reigned  controversy  was  never  thought  of  on  any 
side,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  was  thus  given  for  casting 
on  the  wide  waters  that  bread  wliich  was  to  reappear  after 
many  days.  Dr.  Lloyd's  own  course  was  soon  run,  and  came  to 
an  abrupt  and  somewhat  melancholy  end.  Upon  the  adoption  of 
the  great  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation  by  the  Government 
of  the  Duke  of  AVellington  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  1829,  Dr. 
Lloyd,  who  owed  his  bishopric  to  the  friendly  intervention  of 
the  latter  statesman  (who  had  been  his  pupil),  was  found  in  the 
ranks  of  its  episcopal  supporters.  Those  who,  like  myself, 
knew  the  bias  of  lus  mind,  could  understand  how  this  fact 
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was  sufficiently  explained  by  his  general  spirit  of  fairness  and 
forbearance  towards  Catholics ;  but  the  world  at  large,  who 
had  known  him  only  as  a  High  Churchman  of  Tory  principles, 
attributed  his  change  of  opinion  to  the  most  unworthy  motives ; 
and,  being  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  he  was  unable  to  bear  up 
against  the  imputation.  Knowing  that  his  vote  with  ministers 
would  require  an  apology,  he  supported  it  by  an  eloquent 
speech,  which,  in  the  then  prejudiced  state  of  the  public 
mind,  only  made  matters  worse.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  that  speech — it  was,  in  the  main,  a  vindication  of 
CathoUo  doctrines  against  Protestant  misrepresentation.  It 
led  to  a  bitter  altercation  with  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  The 
Bishop  charged  the  ChanceUor  with  being  a  mere  tyro  in  logic, 
and  the  Chancellor  rephed,  not  unnaturally,  that  such  lanffuaffe 
was  fitter  for  the  class-room  at  Oxford  than  for  their  lordliip^ 
House.  Dr.  Lloyd,  who  was  always  very  kind  to  me,  sent  for 
me  the  next  morning  to  his  lodgings,  and  I  found  him  Kterally 
flushed  with  bis  oratorical  triumph.  In  fact,  he  plainly  mani- 
fested the  symptoms  of  an  incipient  fever,  which  in  six  weeks 
resulted  in  his  death.  The  sad  interval  was  full  of  events 
calculated  to  aggravate  the  malady.  The  week  after  his 
ParUamentary  display  he  appeared  at  the  levee,  where  the 
Bang  (George  IV.),  who  regarded  the  support  of  Catholic 
emancipation  as  a  personal  insult,  treated  lum  with  pointed 
rudeness.  What  he  regarded  as  a  far  greater  mortification 
than  the  rebuflF  he  had  experienced  from  a  capricious  monarch, 
was  that  at  his  visitation,  which  followed  soon  after,  the  great 
body  of  his  own  clergy  refused  his  invitation  to  dinner.  Vexed 
And  bitterly  disappointed,  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  a  few  days 
later  expired— an  impressive  example  of  the  worthlessness  of 
human  success,  but  a  victim,  as  we  may  hope,  of  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  charity  and  justice. 

Among  the  facts  which  heralded  in  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment and  helped,  as  I  must  think,  towards  its  real  success, 
was  the  publication  of  Mr.  Keble's  "  Christian  Year,''  and  its 
almost  unexampled  popularity.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many 
large  editions  this  work  went  through  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  It  was  in  everyone's  hands;  admired  by  literary  men 
for  its  poetical  beauty,  and  loved  by  religious  minds  for  its 
calm  and  deep  spirit  of  devotion.  Appearing  at  a  time  when 
controversy  was  not  suspected,  it  was  the  occasion  of  circu- 
lating— and  that  too  in  the  form  of  all  others  the  most 
attractive  and  the  most  valuable — sentiments  which,  if  ever 
they  had  a  placein  the  Anglican  schools  of  divinity,  had,  at  all 
events,  been  long  in  abeyance.  Not  only  was  it  free,  to  an 
extent  at  that  time  remarkable,  from  anti-Uatholic  phraseology^ 

n2 
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but  it  dared  to  plead,  in  terms  than  which  even  a  Catholic 
could  use  no  stronger,  for  the  love  of  which  our  Blessed  Lady- 
should  be  the  object.*  The  natural  and  aflfectionate  use  of  the 
Holy  Name  was  another  of  its  characteristics,  which,  strange 
to  say,  placed  it  in  contrast  to  the  High  Church  publications 
of  the  time,  and  won  for  it  an  access  to  many  an  Evangelical 
hearth  from  which  the  well-known  religious  opinions  of  its  author 
might  otherwise  have  banished  it.  The  work  was  thus,  in  all 
probabiUty,  the  means  of  insinuating  principles,  and  infiising  a 
spirit,  which  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  favourable  reception 
of  the  Traetarian  theology  than  that  theology  might  have 
received  if  not  pre-announced  by  so  popular  a  forerunner. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  although  I  am  not  sure  if  the 
opinion  be  shared  by  others,  that  the  great  reUgious  movement 
in  question  was  favoured  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  education,  both  philosophicfiJ  and 
classical,  by  which  the  Oxford  of  those  days  was  distinguished. 
The  basis  of  the  former  was  the  great  moral  treatise  6f 
Aristotle,  the  Ethics,  which  contains,  as  I  need  not  say,  the 
skeleton  of  our  own  system  of  Moral  Theology.  The  Ji^sto- 
tehan  ethics,  with  the  Christian  philosophy  of  Bishop  Butler 
as  their  commentary  and  supplement,  entered  into  the  acade- 
mical education  of  all  the  more  cultivated  minds  of  Oxford, 
and  contributed,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  to  form  their 
character  and  regulate  their  tone.  In  the  absence  of  anything 
like  a  powerful  and  consistent  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  this  positive  philosophy  was  a  real  boon.  Those, 
of  course,  who  had  no  higher  object  in  their  academical  life 
than  to  gain  the  honours  of  the  Schools,  studied  this  philosophy^ 
like  everything  else,  with  an  eye  merely  to  that  secondary  end. 
But  more  thoughtful  minds  found  in  it  a  deeper  meaning  and  a 
more  practical  use.  No  one  can  read  Mr.  Fronde's  "  Remains,^' 
for  instance,  without  seeing,  that  with  him,  and  with  those 
with  whom  he  corresponded,  the  ethical  system  of  Oxford  had 
exercised  no  small  influence  in  the  formation  of  mental  habits. 
Those  who,  like  myself,  were  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Fronde,  will  remember  how  constantly  he  used  to  appeal 
to  this  great  moral  teacher  of  antiquity,  ("  Old  'Stotle,''  as  he 
used  playfully  to  call  him,)  against  the  shallow  principles 
of  the  day.f     There  is  a  sense,  I  am  convinced,  in  which  the 

*  Ave  Maria,  thou  whose  name 
All  hut  adoring  love  may  claim. 

Christian  Year :  Feast  of  the  Annunciaiion. 

t  Mr.  Froude's  "  Letters  to  Friends  "  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  a  mind 
formed  upon  the  best  Oxford  model.  (See  "  Eemains,"  vol.  L  pp.  170,  249, 
329,  363,  367-8,  375-6,  &c.) 
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literature  of  heathenism  is  often  more  religious  than  that  of 
Protestantism.  Thus,  then,  it  was  that  the  philosophical 
studies  of  Oxford  tended  to  form  certain  great  minds  on  a 
semi- Catholic  type. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  do  more  than  indicate  a  similar 
impression  with  regard  to  the  (then)  classical  education  of 
O^ord,  which  made  critical  scholarship  less  an  end  in  itself, 
than  the  means  towards  a  certain  habit  of  mind.  It  was 
an  education  which  fed  the  chivalrous  and  romantic  spirit  of 
youth,  and  which  formed  those  capacities  for  the  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  of  which  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  sole 
adequate  correlative.  Hence  those  accomplished  scholars  of 
the  olden  time,  who  have  not  become  Catholics,  such  as 
Mr.  Keble  and  Mr.  Isaac  Williams,  have  been  apt  to  invest 
their  own  religion  with  an  ideal  beauty,  which  has  been  to  them, 
unhappily,  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  reality.  Meanwhile, 
where  is  it  but  in  the  Catholic  Church,  her  storied  annals,  her 
world-wide  exploits,  her  awful  sanctity,  her  varied  devotions,  her 
versatile  institutions,  her  graceful  and  loving  ceremonial,  that 
romance  finds  its  noblest  field  of  investigation,  and  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  its  most  congenial  sphere  of  exercise  ?  The 
natural  reverence  of  -^schylus,  the  all  but  inspired  flights  of 
Pindar,  the  philosophic  vein  of  the  reflective  Sophocles,  the 
fascinating  elegance  of  Virgil,  and  even  the  pathetic  moralism 
of  the  voluptuous  Horace, — where  do  they  find  the  light  which 
illustrates  their  instinctive  guesses,  the  substance  which  cor- 
responds with  their  dim  foreshadowings,  the  agent  which 
precipitates  their  dross  and  brings  out  their  gold  ?  In  the 
theory,  the  history,  and  the  actual  manifestations  of  Holy 
Church.* 

It  was  about  the  year  1833  that  the  Tractarian  movement 
actually  took  its  rise,  in  the  publication  of  the  first  of  the 
^^  Tracts  for  the  Times.^'  The  more  immediate  occasion  of 
this  attempt  to  reanimate  the  Established  Church  with  the 
spirit  of  ancient  times,  is  said  by  Mr.  William  Palmer,  of 
Worcester  College,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  Events  '^  connected 
with  the  publication  of  the  Tracts,  to  have  been  the  exhibition 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  an  increasing  desire  to  sub- 
ject the  National  Church  to  the  influence  of  the  State ;  and 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  landmarks  which  had  separated 
the  Establishment,  on  the  one  hand  fi'om  the  Roman  Catholics, 


*  For  an  illustration,  I  might  point  to  the  "Promessi  Sposi,"  or  to 
"  Fabiola."  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  not  here  pro- 
nouncing any  opinion  upon  the  religious  advantages  of  a  classical  education 
in  the  abstract  The  case  of  Oxford  was  in  more  than  one  respect  quite 
peculiar,  and  wholly  independent  of  that  complicated  question. 
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and  on  the  other  from  the  Dissenters,  by  the  then  recent 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the  emancipation  of 
Catholics  from  civil  disabilities,  and  other  measm^es  of  a  similar 
character.  Those  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Tracts  arose,  and  tjie  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  were  the  cause  of  division  among  their 
authors  almost  from  the  first,  and  ultimately  of  a  complete 
separation  of  the  more  backward  from  the  more  advanced 
disciples  of  the  school,  will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Palmer's 
^^  Narrative,^'  which  will  be  found  to  bear  out  some  of  the 
remarks  contained  in  the  present  essay. 

The  objects  with  which  the  Tracts  were  originally  started 
will  sufficiently  account  for  the  tenour  of  those  wluch  came 
earliest  in  the  series.  The  earlier  numbers  will  be  found  to 
turn  principally  upon  the  points  in  which  the  Bstabhshed 
Church  is  supposed  to  mediate  between  the  two  extremes 
of  "  Eomanism ''  and  Latitudinarianism,  as  well  as  upon  the 
claims  of  that  body  to  a  share  in  those  hereditary  privileges 
of  an  Apostolic  society  which  Catholics  consider  to  have  been 
fatally  impaired  by  the  great  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  portion  of  the  subject  has  so  little  interest  for  CathoHcs, 
whom  alone  I  am  here  addressing,  that  I  gladly  follow  the 
dictate  of  my  own  inclination  by  passing  it  over.  In  truth  it 
is  a  phase  of  the  movement  which  never  presented  any  features 
of  attraction  either  to  my  own  mind  or  to  that  of  others  whom 
the  movement  eventually  absorbed  into  itself.  I  can  confidently 
assert  that  the  hardest  trial  to  which  my  faith  was  ever  exposed 
was  that  of  being  asked  to  see  in  the  Anglican  bishops  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
those  prelates,  many  of  whom  were  amiable  and  estimable 
men ;  but  to  look  upon  them,  in  their  collective  character,  as 
the  lineal  descendants  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  was  another 
matter  altogether.  It  was  not  the  seat  in  the  Lords,  for  that 
might  be  an  accident ;  nor  the  cojige  d'elire,  for  that  might 
be  an  usurpation.  Neither  was  it  altogether  the  handsome 
equipage  and  the  numerous  retinue,  the  palace  with  its  imposing 
exterior,  or  the  castle  with  its  princely  domain,  for  these  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  located  in  the  Catholic  system  :  they 
had  their  counterparts  in  Catholic  countries,  and  some  of  them 
were  even  the  heritage  of  Catholic  times.  But  it  was  those 
characteristics  of  the  institution  which  appeal  rather  to  the 
imagination  than  to  the  reason  which  made  havoc  of  the 
illusion  :  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  individuals,  their 
families,  and  their  establishments — the  air  of  profound  official 
serenity  and  dogged  domesticity  which  floated  around  them — 
these  it  was  which,  antecedently  to  all  investigation,  and  as  an 
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almost  insuperable  preliminary  prejudice  to  it,  seemed  to  imply 
some  fatal  naw  in  the  ApostoHc  pedigree,  and  to  indicate  some 
bar  of  illegitimacy  athwart  the  royal  escutcheon.  Nor  did  it 
seem  any  injustice  to  the  persons  in  question  to  hesitate  in 
attributing  to  them  prerogatives  which,  for  a  long  time  at 
least,  they  appeared  to  be  themselves  as  anxious  to  disclaim 
as  others  to  force  upon  them.  Those  respectable  men  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  themselves  but  as  dignified 
gentlemen ;  when  lo  !  they  suddenly  woke  up  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  successors  of  the  Apostles.  They  looked 
around  them,  about  them,  and  within  them :  ^^  Mira7itv/rque 
novas  frondesy  et  non  sua  poma."  Far  from  realizing  the 
magnitude  of  the  claim,  they  were  at  first  so  bewildered  by  its 
novelty  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  understand  its  nature.  Was 
it  an  increase  of  work,  or  an  accession  of  dignity  ? — a  weapon 
in  the  hand,  or  a  feather  in  the  cap  ? — ^a  demand  upon  vigilance, 
or  an  occasion  of  "doing  homage?'^  As  time  went  on,  how- 
ever, they  found  the  use  of  their  new  power.  Those  who  had 
preached  up  episcopal  authority  had  preached  as  its  corre- 
lative the  duty  of  implicit  obedience.  Though  others  might 
dispute  their  new  title,  and  did  so,  yet  in  one  quarter  at  least 
they  were  sure  of  finding  a  practical  recognition  of  it ;  on  the 
part  of  those,  namely,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  its 
donation.  For  many  a  long  day  they  had  lamented  the  power- 
lessness  of  their  threats  and  the  inefficacy  of  their  commands. 
But  better  times  were  at  hand :  they  could  now  fulminate  with 
freedom  and  charge  with  vigour,  for  they  were  sure  not  pnly 
of  a  patient  hearing  but  of  a  willing  submission.  And  charge 
they  did,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  east  to  west — ^from  Durham  to  SaUsbury,  and 
from  Lincoln  to  Llandaff, — ^and  soon  the  captives  were  to  be 
seen  crouching  in  their  cells,  their  limbs  crippled  with  fetters  and 
manacles  of  their ^own  forging ;  while  he  who  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  aim  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground  like  a  stricken 
eagle,  the  victim  of  the  arrow  which  himself  had  plumed.* 

Had  the  influence  of  the  Tractarian  movement  been  confined 
within  the  range  of  mere  literature,  it  might  have  been  very 
many  years  in  spreading  itself;  and,  in  all  probability,  would 
never  have  succeeded  in  gaining  that  hold  on  the  public  mind, 
which,  as  a  fact,  it  asserted  with  almost  miraculous  rapidity. 
Literature  proper  has  but  a  slender  influence  on  human  action 
unless  when  powerfully  aided  by  collateral  supports  or  by  the 
predisposition  of  the  public.     Neither  of  these  auxiliaries  was 

*  For  a  most  humorous  deecription  of  this  situation,  see  Dr.  Newman's 
"  Lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties.''    (Sect  v.  pp.  125-6 ;  first  ed.) 
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actually  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  Tracts.  They  evidently 
responded  to  some  craving  which  was  not  felt  to  exist  till  its 
satisfaction  was  supplied.  But  the  teaching  of  the  Tracts 
also  required  for  its  due  effect  some  vast  machinery  of  oral 
instruction  to  explain,  to  amplify,  and  to  qualify  it.  For  it 
consisted,  as  truly  understood,  not  in  certain  doctrines  only, 
but  in  a  great  ethical  system,  by  which  the  whole  character 
was  to  be  leavened,  and  not  merely  the  reason  convinced.  The 
place  in  which  the  movement  arose  was,  of  all  others,  the  most 
favourable  for  this  purpose.  The  University  of  Oxford  is  both 
a  centre  which  draws  to  itself  all  that  is  powerful  in  this 
country,  and  a  source  from  which  those  elements  return  to 
their  several  spheres  of  influence  with  an  immense  accession 
of  strength,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  Moreover,  Oxford 
possesses,  so  far  as  a  Protestant  University  can  possess  it,  a 
most  valuable  apparatus  of  oral  teaching.  Its  lecture-rooms 
in  the  several  colleges  furnish,  to  those  who  preside  in 
them,  abundant  means  of  moulding  the  ductile  mind  of  youth 
in  one  or  another  form;  while  its  pulpits,  parochial  as  well 
as  academical,  where  filled  by  able  and  earnest  preachers, 
may  easily  be  made,  as  they  have  been  made,  materisJly  instru- 
mental to  the  same  end.  The  former  of  these  means  of  influ- 
ence— the  lecture-room — ^was  all  but  completely  barred,  by  the 
exercise  of  authority,  against  the  approaches  of  Tractarianism. 
Tutors  of  colleges  who  were  known  to  share  the  new  opinions, 
were  speedily  disposed  of  by  some  one  among  those  hundred 
methods  of  regulating  his  society  according  to  his  own  views 
which  the  head  of  a  college  possesses;  while  younger  men 
who  might  be  aspirants  after  the  same  position  were  still  more 
easily  prevented  from  ever  arriving  at  it.  Many  methods  would 
occur  to  the  anti-Tractarian  president  or  master  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object.  He  might  crush  the  spirit  of  the  unhappy 
juvenile  by  snubbing  him  at  collections,  by  quarrelling  widi 
his  exercises,  by  cold  looks  and  cutting  words  at  other  times ; 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  by  sending  him  upon  some  plea  of  health 
or  college  necessity  into  the  country.  These  methods  of  petty 
persecution,  which  were  extensively  resorted  to  in  the  hope  of 
checking  the  progress  of  Tractarianism  among  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  have  been  so  admirably  described  by 
Dr.  Newman  in  his  inimitable  tale  of  "  Loss  and  Grain,^'  that 
no  more  need  be  said  of  them  in  this  place.  Even  the  higher 
tribunals  of  the  University  were  sometimes  perverted  to  the 
same  party  uses.  The  candidate  for  a  B.A.  degree  was  often 
obliged  to  choose  between  the  risk  of  losing  his  "  testamur  ^' 
or  his  honours,  and  the  necessity  of  declaring,  at  the  dictation 
of  his  examiner,  that  the  Mass  was  a  fatal  error ;  Purgatory  a 
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"  fond  thing;^'  and  Roman  Catholics  the  true  modem  represen- 
tatives of  the  Jewish  Pharisees;  and,  as  Tractarians  were  apt  to 
be  troubled  with  tender  consciences,  the  result  of  the  alterna- 
tive was  generally  against  them.  Even  the  School  of  Divinity 
was  turned  into  a  court  of  inquisition;  and  on  a  celebrated 
occasion  the  Regius  Professor  of  that  faculty  endeavoured  to 
convert  a  zealous  admirer  of  Tractarian  principles  by  refusing 
him  his  degree,  unless  he  would  consent  to  accept  a  thesis  so 
worded  by  the  Professor  as  to  admit  but  of  one  mode  of 
treatment,  and  to  treat  it  according  to  the  views  of  doctrine 
which  he  (the  Professor)  espoused. 

But  the  other  instrument  of  moral  power  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made — ^the  pulpit — was  not  quite  so  manageable  a 
weapon.  The  University  pulpit,  indeed,  had  a  two-sided  eflFect 
upon  the  movement;  for  the  conditions  of  that  institution 
entail  a  constant  variety  of  preachers ;  and,  as  the  Tractarians 
were  of  course  in  the  minority,  their  sermons  bore  a  very  small 
proportion  to  those  of  their  opponents.  And  almost  every 
hot-headed  parson  who  came  from  the  country  to  preach  before 
the  University  in  his  turn,  came  with  a  determination  to  crush 
the  iniquitous  system  by  some  palmary  argument  similar  to  that 
by  which  the  Scotchman  proposed  to  convert  the  Pope.  But, 
all  this  while  a  course  of  pidpit-teaching  was  going  on  in  the 
same  church,  which,  unlike  that  we  have  just  spoken  of,  was 
continuous  and  uniform.  No  sooner  had  St.  Mary^s  been 
cleared  of  its  dignified  audience,  than  a  new  congregation  was 
gathered  together  within  its  walls,  ostensibly  consisting  of 
parishioners,  but  really  comprehending  a  large  number  of  the 
members,  especially  the  junior  members,  of  the  University. 
This  service,  like  its  companion  in  the  forenoon,  was  conducted 
entirely  by  Mr.  Newman,  who  had  succeeded,  in  his  turn, 
as  Fellow  of  Oriel,  to  the  incumbency  of  the  parish.  Mr. 
Newman  was,  in  fact,  everything  in  this  office — ^alike  without 
rival  and  without  coadjutor;  he  was  reader,  preacher,  and 
celebrant ;  nay,  music  and  ceremonial  also  ;  for,  if  these 
various  departments  were  ever  actually  filled  by  others,  they 
have  faded  from  the  memory,  which  has  settled  down  on  him 
alone.  It  was  from  that  pidpit  that  Sunday  after  Sunday  were 
delivered  those  marvellous  discourses  which  have  been  since 
collected  into  several  volumes,  and  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  hardly  a  sentence  which  does  not  form  a  study 
for  the  philosopher.  Nor  was  it  in  the  pulpit  alone  that 
Mr.  Newman  had  the  gift  of  throwing  a  character  essentially 
his  own  over  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  to  the  Anglican  service,  and  especially  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  from  the  lips   of  most   clergymen 
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was  either  an  unimpressive  recital  or  a  pompous  effort — ^the 
reading  of  the  lessons — an  indescribable  charm  of  touching 
beauty,  and  a  wonderful  power  of  instructive  efficacy.  His 
delivery  of  Scripture  was  a  sermon  in  which  you  forgot  the 
human  preacher;  a  drama  in  which  the  vividness  of  the 
representation  was  marred  by  no  effort  and  degraded  by  no 
art.  He  stood  before  the  sacred  volume  as  if  penetrating  its 
contents  to  their  very  centre,  so  that  his  manner  alone,  his 
pathetic  changes  of  voice,  or  his  thrilling  pauses,  seemed  to 
convey  the  commentary  in  the  simple  enunciation  of  the  text. 
He  brought  out  meanings  where  none  had  been  even  sus- 
pected, and  invested  passages  which  in  the  hands  of  the 
profane  are  often  the  subject  of  unbecoming  levity,  with  a 
solemnity  which  forced  irreverence  to  retire  abashed  into 
its  hiding-places.  In  fact,  for  a  non- Catholic  ministration, 
nothing  could  be  more  perfect.  It  is  the  Church  alone  which 
completely  merges  the  individual  in  the  office,  and  which  can 
afford,  therefore,  to  dispense  with  every  form  of  rhetorical 
embellishment,  however  legitimate,  in  the  utterance  of  prayer 
or  the  recital  of  the  Written  Word.  But  I  have  often  re- 
garded Mr.  Newman^s  mode  of  reading  the  lessons,  with  the 
inimitable  power  of  representation  which  he  threw  into  them, 
as  a  kind  of  foreshadowing,  or,  as  I  may  say,  apologetic  conn- 
terpart,  of  that  sublime  idea  which  the  Church  has  embodied 
in  the  quasi-dramatic  recital  of  the  Passion  in  Holy  Week. 

The  charm  of  the  ministration  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
had  scarcely  less  effect  in  securing  the  presence,  and  rivetting 
the  attention,  of  a  devout  and  highly  educated  congregation 
than  the  masterly  discourses  which  followed  it.  There  were 
particular  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament  (for,  as  it  was  even- 
ing service  of  which  J  am  speaking,  the  narrative  portion  of 
the  New  did  not  enter  into  the  lessons),  to  the  recurrence 
of  which  people  used  almost  to  look  forward  as  master 
specimens  of  the  peculiar  power  in  question.  The  sacrifice 
of  Isaac  by  his  father,  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  history  of  Balaam,  are 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  gave  especial  opportunity 
for  its  exercise.  Ah !  it  might  almost  make  one  weep  to  think 
of  the  change  which  has  come  over  that  University ;  of  tho 
blight  of  scepticism  and  infidelity  which  has  penetrated,  to  all 
appearance,  to  its  core,  and  poisoned  the  very  well-springs  of 
faith  and  love.     Unhappy  Oxford  ! — 

Not  poppy  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  Uiat  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owedst  yesterday. 
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The  spirit  of  confidence  has  fled;  the  demon  of  mistrust  has 
entered  in ;  and  there  is  no  charmer  now  to  Im^e  it  away  by  the 
music  of  his  song ;  no  exorcist  to  bid  it  avaunt  by  the  power 
of  his  word.  One  panacea  alone  remains — ^the  authority  of  an 
infaUible  Church,  and  the  gift  of  a  childlike  faith. 

The  second  act  of  the  drama  which  I  am  engaged  in 
evolving,  opens  with  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  90th 
Tract,  upon  which,  if  such  be  the  editor's  kind  pleasure,  the 
curtain  shall  rise  in  a  future  paper. 

Before  concluding,  however,  I  must  briefly  advert  to  an 
event  which  belongs  to  the  period  we  have  just  traversed,  and 
not  to  that  upon  which  we  have  still  to  enter.  Mr.  Froude 
had  now  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labours. 
Toward^  the  close  of  his  mortal  career  his  opinions  appear  to 
have  undergone  some  change,  which  was  perceptible  to  many 
of  his  friends  even  in  his  outward  demeanour.  He  associated 
less  than  formerly  with  the  old  High  Church  party  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, as  he  became  convinced  that  the  ills  of  the  Church 
must  be  cured  by  sterner  and  more  unworldly  methods  of 
discipline  than  that  party  was  prepared  to  accept.  An  air  of 
gravity  and  a  tone  of  severity,  even  in  general  society  (so  far 
as  he  mixed  with  it),  had  replaced  that  bright  and  sunny  cheer- 
fulness which  was  characteristic  of  his  earUer  days;  and  this 
change  of  exterior  was  greater  than  could  bo  explained  by  his 
declining  health,  against  which  he  bore  up  with  exemplary  forti- 
tude. Together  with  a  more  anxious  view  of  the  state  and  pro- 
spects of  the  Establishment,  he  had  apparently  taken  up  a  less 
favourable  opinion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  at  least,  in  its  actual 
manifestation.  A  visit  to  the  Continent  had  operated,  from 
whatever  cause,  unfavourably  upon  his  judgment  of  CathoUcs, 
whom  he  now  first  stigmatized  as  ^^  Tridentines,'' — a  strange 
commentary,  certainly,  on  the  view  put  ^rth  later  by  Mr, 
Newman,  to  the  efiect  that  the  prevalent  Catholic  system  was 
erroneous,  in  that  it  had  deviated  fi:om  the  Tridentine  rule, 
— not  in  that  it  represented  that  rule.  This  and  similar  dicta 
(some  of  a  still  more  painful  import)  have  led  such  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  friends  as  have  clung  to  the  Established  Church  to 
believe  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  remained  on  their 
side.  Such  a  question  will  naturally  be  determined,  to  a  great 
extent,  according  to  the  personal  views  and  wishes  of  those 
who  speculate  upon  it.  Cfertain,  at  any  rate,  it  is  that,  had  he 
come  to  us,  the  Church  would  have  secured  the  humble  obedi- 
ence and  faithful  service  of  a  rarely  gifted  intellect;  while, 
had  he  stayed  behind,  he  would  have  added  one  more  to  the 
number  of  those  whose  absence  is  the  theme  of  our  lamen- 
tation, and  whose  conversion  the  object  of  our  prayers. 
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It  is  part,  however,  of  the  historian^ s  office  to  investigfat^ 
such  questions  according  to  the  evidence  at  his  disposal ;  and, 
in  the  instance  before  us,  that  evidence  is  far  more  accessible 
and  far  more  satisfactory  than  is  usually  the  case  in  post- 
humous inquiries.  Mr.  Froude^s  "  Letters  to  Friends/^  pub- 
Hshed  in  his  '^  Remains/^  give  an  insight  into  his  character 
and  feeUngs,  with  all  their  various  developments  and  vicissi- 
tudes, such  as  is  commonly  the  privilege  of  intimate  personal 
acquaintance,  and  of  that  alone.  His  bosom  friends  could 
hardly  have  known  him  better  than  the  careful  student  of 
these  letters  may  know  him,  if  he  desire  it ;  indeed,  it  is  to 
such  friends  that  he  discloses  himself  in  those  letters  with 
almost  the  plain-spokenness  of  the  confessional. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  letters  leave  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  probability  of  his  conversion  very  much  in  that 
evenly-balanced  state  in  which,  as  we  have  just  said,  the 
wishes  of  friends  or  partisans  come  in  to  determine  it  on 
either  side.  His  letters  contain,  on  the  one  hand,  many 
passages  from  which,  if  they  stood  alone,  it  might  be 
concluded  that  he  was,  at  certain  times,  almost  ripe  for 
conversion.  They  also  contain  others  apparently  of  an  oppo- 
site tenour.  In  the  former  class  must  be  reckoned  those 
indications  of  antipathy,  continually  deriving  fresh  fuel  from 
new  researches,  to  the  English  Reformation  and  Reformers.* 
Mr.  Froude^s  theological  sentiments  had  long  passed  the 
mark  of  the  Laudian  era,  and  settled  at  the  point  of  the  Non- 
jurors.f  He  thinks  "  one  might  take ''  for  an  example  "Francis 
do  Sales,^^  whom,  by  the  way,  he  classes  with  Jansenist  saints.  J 
Again,  he  was  most  deeply  sensitive  to  the  shortcomings 
and  anomalies  of  his  commimion ;  he  calls  it  an  "  incubus^^  on 
the  country,  and  ascribes  to  it  the  bhghting  properties  of  the 
'^  upas-tree."  §  It  is  evident  that  he  was  in  advance  both 
of  Mr.  Keble  ana  of  Mr.  Newman  :  he  twits  the  former,  in 
friendly  expostulation,  with  the  Protestantism  of  his  phraseo- 
logy in  parts  of  the  "  Christian  Year,"  and  laments  the  back- 
wardness of  the  latter  on  some  questions  of  the  day.  ||  On  the 
other  hand,  and  in  the  same  direction  of  thought,  he  expresses 
admiration  of  Cardinal  Pole;^  he  scruples  about  speaking 
against  the  Cathohc  system — even  its  "  seemingly  indifferent 
Ijractices  ;^^**  he  can  understand,  on  the  principle  of  reverence. 


*    Fronde's  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  389,  393,  394,  &c. 
t    Ibid.  p.  363.  t  Ibid.  p.  395.      §  Ibid.  pp.  403,  405,  &c. 

II    Ibid.  pp.  32G,  394,  395,  403,  417,  &c.    1  Ibid.  p.  254. 
♦*Ibid.  pp.  336,  395. 
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the  communion  under  one  species  * — perhaps  the  greatest  of 
all  practical  difficulties  to  many  Anglican  minds.  Moreover, 
when  at  Kome,  he  evidently  opened  the  subject  of  reconci- 
liation to  a  distinguished  prelate  whom  he  met  there. f 

Per  contra,  we  have  painful  sayings  against  supposed 
practical  abuses  in  the  Church.  He  '^really  thought,^^  as  he  tells 
us,  ^^  that  certain  practices^^  which  he  witnessed  abroad  are 
"  idolatrous  ;^^  he  charges  priests  with  irreverence,  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  with  laxity,  &c.J  Yet  even  these  opinions 
he  partially  qualifies,  and  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  defective 
information. §  He  shrinks  from  speaking  against  Rome  ^^  as 
a  Church"  {p.  39b). 

Unwilling  as  I  am  to  hazard  conjectures  on  the  subject, 
especially  against  the  judgment  of  any  among  his  more 
intimate  friends,  I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  conclude, 
from  a  comparison  of  these  passages,  that  Mr.  Froude^s  objec- 
tions were  chiefly  directed  against  imaginary  abuses,  or  possible 
relaxations  of  discipline,  which  time  and  reflection  would  have 
shown  him  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
controversy.  I  find  it  also  difficult  to  believe  that,  as  the 
principles  of  the  English  Reformation  received  those  illustra- 
tions in  the  Established  Church  which  we  have  lived  long 
enough  to  see, — as  her  constituted  tribunals  were  found  to 
give  up  in  succession  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church,  and  even  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture 
itself,  as  necessary  truths, — ^his  clear  and  honest  nund  would 
not  have  accepted  some  or  all  of  these  tokens  of  apostasy  as  a 
summons  to  enter  the  True  Fold.  Assuredly,  too,  we  have 
known  no  instance  of  a  mind  equally  candid,  intelligent,  and 
instructed,  whose  advances  in  the  direction  of  the  Truth  (espe- 
cially where  assisted  by  extraordinary  acuteness  of  conscience 
and  purity  of  life)  have  stopped  short,  as  time  has  gone  on, 
of  the  logical  conclusion,  except  in  cases  where  the  progress 
of  such  a  mind  has  been  arrested  by  confficting  tendencies  of 
deeply  ingrained  Protestant  or  national  prepossession — such 
as  in  his  instance  were  sinenilarly  absent. 

There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  Mr.  Froude's  mind  with 
which  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  reconcile  the  belief  of  his 
probable  conversion  than  any  other.  This  phase,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  bieen  a  characteristic  of  himself,  as  compared 

*  Froude's  Remains,  vol  L  p.  410.  See  the  passage,  ^^  If  I  were  a  Roman 
Catholic  Priest"  &c. 

t  Ibid  p.  306. 

+  These  passages  are  collected  in  the  Editor's  Preface  to  the  "  Remains," 
p.  11,  et  seq. 

§  See  Prefece,  p.  14,  et  alibi 
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YTith  nearly  all  of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  move- 
ment, including  even  Mr.  Keble,  who,  on  tlie  whole,  was  the 
nearest  to  Mr.  Froude  in  general  character.  The  peculiarity 
to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  an  extraordinary  leaning  to  the 
side  of  religious  dread,  and  a  corresponding  suppression  of 
the  sentiments  of  love  and  joy.  Mr.  Proude^s  religion,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  gathered  from  his  published  journal,  seems  to 
have  been  (if  the  expression  be  not  too  strong)  more  like 
that  of  a  humble  and  pious  Jew  under  the  Old  Dispensation, 
than  of  a  Christian  Uving  in  the  faU  sunshine  of  Gospel  privi- 
leges.  The  apology  for  this  feature  in  his  reUgious  character, 
and  for  any  portion  of  it  which  appears  in  those  of  other 
excellent  men  of  the  same  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ungraceful  and  often  irreverent  form  in  which  the  warmer 
side  of  the  Christian  temper  was  exhibited  in  the  party  called 
by  courtesy  Evangelical,  whose  language,  based  as  it  was 
upon  grievous  errors  of  doctrine,  had  a  tendency  to  react  in 
religious  minds  on  the  side  of  severity  and  reserve.  Such  a 
form  of  religious  spirit,  however,  where  exhibited  in  the  some- 
what unusual  proportions  which  it  assumes  in  Mr.  Froude, 
must  undergo  almost  a  complete  revolution  before  it  can 
be  naturally  susceptible  of  the  impressions  which  Catholio 
devotion  has  a  tendency  to  produce,  or  even  tolerant  of  the 
language  which  pervades  our  approved  manuals.  It  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  find  in  the  Mr.  Froude  of  the  ^^Remains  "  a 
compartment  for  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  for  instance,  or 
even  to  the  Sacred  Humanity  of  our  Lord,  in  all  its  attractive  and 
endearing  fulness.  Yet,  taking  the  pheQomena  of  his  case  as 
a  whole,  and  duly  estimating  the  respective  powers  of  the  two 
conflicting  forces,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Church  would 
more  easily  have  conquered  his  prejudices  than  the  Establish- 
ment have  retained  his  allegiance. 

Fbedebice  Oakslet. 

{To  be  coiUinued.) 
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[The  paper  that  follows  Ib  from  the  pen  of  an  excellent  Catholic,  who  has 
access  to  unusually  good  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats,  and  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  most  respectful  consideration. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  we  do  our  readers  a  service  in  publishing  his 
remarks.] 

ABOUT  a  month  ago  the  Frencli  world  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  and  thougli  a  few  wiseacres  had  sapiently  nodded 
their  heads^  and  foretold  some  sort  of  modincation  in  the 
Imperial  system  of  government,  yet  the  public  in  general  had 
not  expected  such  a  thorough  change  in  the  heavings  and  work- 
ings of  that  dark  spirit  which,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  rules 
at  present  over  Europe.  And  so — again  I  repeat  it — France 
was  taken  by  surprise.  However,  when  the  first  burst  of 
astonishment  was  over,  every  reflective  mind  felt  that  this  new 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  in  the  right  direction  was, 
after  all,  the  eflfect  of  a  certain  cause,  the  practical  result  of 
a  long  string  of  leading  circumstances.  Leaving  metaphor 
aside,  the  late  changes  wrought  in  the  French  Cabinet  by  the 
Arch-will,  were  due  to  the  General  Elections  of  1863.  So,  all 
of  a  sudden,  the  grand  elector  M.  de  Persigny  marched  out 
of  the  Home  Department;  whilst  three  other  ministers,  M. 
Delangle,  M.  Rouland,  and  M.  Walewski,  were  politely 
waved  out  of  the  Cabinet.  Again,  M.  Baroche,  who  for 
twelve  long  years  has  been  labouring  like  a  galley-slave,  both 
in  the  Corps  L^gislatif  and  in  the  Council  of  State,- is  aUowed 
at  last  to  court  a  more  quiet  life  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and 
Public  Worship.  This  poor  man,  so  lately  buffeted  about  and 
bruised  by  his  quarrelsome  fidend,  De  Persigny,  must  surely 
exclaim  with  the  poet : — 

Libertas  :  quae  sera,  tamen  respexit  inertem  ; 
Candidior  postquam  tondenti  barba  cadebat : 
Bespexit  tamen,  et  bngo  post  tempore  venit. 

Whilst  he  adds,  surely,  in  the  secret  of  his  own  heart  :^ 

Deuil  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit 


The  god,  indeed,  has  spoken ;  and  the  same  powerful  words 
which  made  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  topple  down  from 
their  heights,  have  likewise  conjured  up  new  puppets,  destined 
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to  dance  awhile  b^ore  an  applauding  public^  whilst  the  im- 
presario holds  the  wires  behind  the  scenes,  and  prepares  to 
whistle  the  same  song,  though  in  a  different  key, 

These  new  men  are,  after  all,  but  old  ones,  dressed  out  in  an 
Imperial  garb.  M.  Boudet,  who  has  superseded  M.  de  Per- 
signy,  is  a  veteran  of  the  antiquated  parliamentary  system,  as 
well  as  a  long-standing  friend  of  M.  Billault^s,  who  presided 
over  a  section  of  the  Council  of  the  State.  He  likewise  super- 
intends the  management  of  the  Moniteur,  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  engine  under  the  present  system.  M.  Boudet  is 
well  known  for  his  eminent  administrative  qualifications ;  and 
this  is  a  high  encomium  when  applied  to  the  successor  of  a 
man  who  was  noted  for  his  utter  disregard  of  every  rule  and 
exigency  belonging  to  the  usual  routine  of  his  office. 

Another  Minister,  M.  Armand  B^c,  had  likewise  made 
himself  known,  before  1848,  as  a  hard-working  and  highly 
intelligent  director,  who  in  our  own  country  would  probably 
have  ranked  with  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  or  any  other  praise- 
worthy practical  statesman  In  France,  he  had  lately  given 
new  proofs  of  his  capacity  as  the  able  manager  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Company  {Gompagnie  des  Messa- 
geries  Imperiales),  which  bids  fair  to  compete  successfully  with 
our  best  Transatlantic  undertakings.  M.  Behic  now  holds 
the  post  of  Minister  of  Commerce  and  of  Public  Works. 

As  for  M.  Duruy,  the  new  Minister  for  Public  Instruction, 
his  appointment  is  not  only  surprising,  but  borders  somewhat 
upon  the  romantic.  He  held  a  professorship  in  one  of  the 
Parisian  grammar-schools,  and,  probably  to  eke  out  the 
pecuniary  shortcomings  of  his  official  station,  had  successively 
published  several  historical  class-books,  which  enjoyed  a  well- 
earned  reputation.  The  Emperor,  in  his  own  studies  relative 
to  old  Caesar,  happened  some  time  ago  to  read  M.  Duruy^s 
Roman  History,  and  was  struck  with  many  of  its  leading 
features.  He  consequently  sought  for  an  interview  with  the 
author,  which  ended  in  the  latter  placing  himself  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  Imperial  Master.  Little  by  little  a  sort  of  intimacy 
grew  up  between  them ;  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
M.  Duruy  was  by  no  means  the  loser  by  their  mutual  inter- 
course, having  rapidly  risen  in  the  ranks  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, and  still  more  so,  perhaps,  in  the  Sovereign's  favour. 
This  does  not  in  the  slighest  degree  imply  any  servile  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  new  Minister,  who,  if  reports  speak  true,  was 
no  less  astonished  than  other  people  at  his  elevation  to  such  a 
high  place  of  trust  and  confidence.  M.  Duruy  appears  to  be 
a  man  of  hberal  feelings  and  opinions,  but,  unfortunately,  he 
is  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope ;  and 
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some  of  his  bosom  friends  whisper  that  he  it  was  who  wrote 
the  flaming  speeches  of  M.  Bonjean  against  Bome^  during  the 
late  session;  whilst  the  noble  senator  and  alter  ego  of  FWnce 
Napoleon  did  little  else  but  learn  them  by  heart.  At  any  rate, 
the  writer  of  these  lines  could  almost  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  fact ;  which  does  not  forebode,  on  the  part  of  M.  Duruy, 
much  favour  to  the  clerical  schools  throughout  France, 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  changes  lately 
brought  about  in  the  French  Cabinet  is  the  abohtion  of 
speaking  Ministers  {Ministres  sans  portefeuille) .  From  the 
very  beginning  it  was  considered  as  a  most  awkward  and 
roundabout  way  of  making  up  for  that  deficiency  in  pubUc 
speakers  which  unfortunately  stamped  the  late  Cabinet. 
Talkers,  indeed,  there  were  some  among  them,  such  as 
M.  Rouland  for  instance ;  but  orators  there  were  none.  Yet 
even  the  talent  of  M.  Billault  and  M.  Baroche  could  hardly 
maintain  its  ground  against  the  rising  Opposition  in  both 
houses — ^when  they  had  to  contend  with  men  who,  whatever 
might  be  their  faiUngs  in  regard  to  real  eloquence,  possessed 
at  least  that  sterling  and  convincing  quaUty  of  speaking  their 
own  minds  and  opinions.  A  Minister  '^  sans  portefeuille" 
on  the  contrary,  was  merely  an  echo  condemned  to  repeat 
another  man^s  words,  and  to  defend  measures  which  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  often  disapproved,  or  would  have 
readily  cancelled.  I  could  easily  produce  many  proofs  of 
this  fact: — ^let  one  suffice.  M.  Billault  strongly  attacked 
before  the  Senate  that  society  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which 
no  insinuation,  no  would-be  State  reason,  could  induce  him  to 
subvert  as  long  as  he  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  Homo 
Department. 

So,  according  to  the  new  transformation  of  the  French 
Government,  all  intercourse  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Chambers  must  henceforward  take  place  through  the  medium 
of  M.  Billault  as  Minister  of  State,  and  of  M.  Rouher  as 
President  of  the  Council  of  State.  Both  might  bo  termed 
leaders,  though  in  a  very  difierent  sense  from  the  meaning 
an  EngHshmen  would  attach  to  that  well-known  wheel  of 
our  parliamentary  engine.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  above 
arrangements,  when  taken  all  together,  go  far  beyond  a  mere 
change  of  persons,  and  must  be  viewed  as  an  important 
evolution  or  alteration  in  the  Imperial  system.  On  the  part 
of  Napoleon  III.  they  amount  to  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
conform  his  government  to  a  new  situation  manifested  by  the 
general  elections.  Few  monarchs  wielding  absolute  power 
are  keen-sighted  enough  to  read  the  signs  of  the  coming 
storm  in  the  deep  blue  sky  of  a  summer  day ;  fewer  still  are 
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they  who,  having  read  these  signs,  are  wise  enough  to  seize 
the  hebn  with  a  bold  hand  and  steer  at  once  the  gallant  ship 
to  a  safe  though  distant  harbour.  The  adventurous  parveiin 
who  is  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  France  seems  a  spirit  cast 
in  that  mould,  if  wo  may  judge  from  his  past  and  present. 
Without  launching  out  into  an  investigation  alike  foreign  to 
our  general  subject,  and  premature  in  the  present  day,  it  is 
at  least  worth  our  while  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  internal 
policy  of  France  during  the  last  six  years.  It  is  indeed  the 
only  way  to  apprehend  fully  the  movement  which  has  but  just 
become  apparent,  and  seems  destined  to  end  once  more  in  the 
permanent  estabhshment  of  Uberty.  If  it  be  added  that  the 
Church  will  most  probably  benefit  by  that  Uberty — expand 
under  its  protection — gain  strength  and  health  and  beauty 
from  breathing  the  pure  air  of  freedom — ^what  Catholic 
reader  will  not  become  immediately  interested  in  the  following 
remarks,  gleaned  from  personal  observation,  and  grounded^ 
I  may  venture  to  say,  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  cup 
powerful  neighbours  ? 

The  period  included  between  1852  and  1837  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words  : — political  lethargy.  Every  man  in 
France  seemed  absorbed  in  one  engrossing  idea: — ^making 
money  and  making  order.  Making  order,  I  say,  because 
every  man's  hand  would  have  been  instantly  raised  against 
the  hare-brained  adventurer  presumptuous  enough  to  think^ 
much  less  to  speak,  of  a  free  government  or  free  institutions. 
Something  of  the  kind  must  have  taken  place  in  Borne  when 
Augustus  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  and  when  every  Roman 
hastened  to  worship  the  rising  sun,  or,  as  Tacitus  finely 
expresses  it,  "ruere  in  servitium.^'  In  France,  at  leasts 
there  was  some  reason  for  this  general  disposition  to  abjure 
all  former  principles,  and  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  hand.  I  mean  the  utter  absence  of  respect  for  any 
established  law  or  authority,  which  for  years  and  years  had 
characteiized  the  French  nation.  If  the  present  Government 
achieves  no  greater  feat  than  to  instil  a  feeling  of  awe  into 
the  minds  of  the  people,  still  it  would  stand  high  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity.  In  more  senses  than  one  are  those  words  true :— - 
"  Initium  sapientia9  timer  Domini.'^ 

I  insist  the  more  upon  this  general  tendency  of  every 
class  in  France  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  the 
Imperial  regime,  because  of  late  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
forget  these  times  and  dispositions.  Legitimists,  Orleanists, 
nay,  even  Republicans  themselves,  were  cJl  glad  to  get  rid  of 
anarchy,  or,  at  least,  of  a  most  perilous  sort  of  Uberty,  wearing 
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the  garb  of  licence.  Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Eoman  historian,  when  he  says  in  his  strong  language: — 
^^  Cum  ferocissimi  per  vires  aut  proscriptione  cecidissent, 
ceteri  nobilium,  quanto  quis  servitio  promptior,  opibus  et 
honoribus  extollerentur,  ac  novis  ex  rebus  aucti,  tuta  et 
praosontia,  quam  Vetera  et  periculosa  mallent/^  And  I  may 
add,  that  among  the  vast  body  of  French  peasantry,  the  very 
name  of  Napoleon  acted  as  a  charm  and  a  spell  that  mafle 
them  fall  down  upon  then'  knees,  and  address  to  a  sort  of 
legendary  being  that  worship  which  many  often  refused  to 
their  God  and  Maker. 

But  in  a  Christian  and  civilized  country  such  a  state  of  things 
can  never  become  permanent.  At  the  bottom  of  every  soul 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  there  lies,  either  dormant 
or  awake,  a  feeling  of  dignity  that  instinctively  rises  against  all 
arbitrary  power.  As  free  agents  and  responsible  beings,  we 
soon  find  out  that  no  earthly  prince  has  a  right  to  rule  exclusively 
over  both  our  minds  and  bodies.  And  indeed  this  is  the  very 
reason  why  among  Christian  nations  anything  like  heathen 
or  Asiatic  despotism  is  an  impossibility  j  for  whatever  bad 
tendencies  we  may  attribute  in  this  diirection  to  the  First 
Napoleon,  or  to  Nicholas  of  Russia,  still  in  their  worst  moments 
did  they  never  come  near  to  the  crowned  monsters  of  ancient 
Some. 

The  very  first  signs  of  a  reaction  in  France  may  be  traced 
to  the  elections  of  1857.  On  the  30th  of  May  in  that  year 
M.  Billault>  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  prefects,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  rules  and  principles 
of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  elections.  After  extolling 
the  services  and  devotedness  of  the  late  Chamber,  he  declared 
that,  ^^  with  very  few  exceptions,  rendered  necessary  by  special 
circumstances,  the  Government  deemed  it  both  expedient 
and  equitable  to  present  for  re-election  the  members  of  an 
Assembly  which  had  deserved  so  well  both  of  the  Emperor  and 
of  the  country/^  The  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
according  to  the  French  system,  the  Administration  puts  forth, 
and  patronizes  by  every  means  at  its  disposal,  a  certain  number 
of  official  candidates,  thus  assuming  the  perilous  duties  of 
arch-canvasser  for  the  whole  Empire.  More  than  one  wit  has 
repeatedly  asked  why  the  Emperor  should  not  at  once  appoint 
the  deputies,  as  he  does  any  other  public  agent  or  functionary. 
The  system  would  certainly  have  the  merit  of  great  simpUcity. 

That  M.  Billault  was  not,  however,  of  such  an  opinion,  is 
shown  by  the  sequel  of  his  circular,  which  M.  de  Persigny 
might  have  endorsed  in  1863  :  "  Together  with  those  official 
candidates,  openly  admitted  and  resolutely  maintained,  others 
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of  an  opposite  character  may  come  forward  freely.  Of  late, 
our  legislation  in  regard  to  the  canvassing  has  been  maligned ; 
and  yet  our  rules  are  both  simple  and  Uberal/^  He  then 
proceeds  to  lay  down  the  law,  and  winds  up  by  an  urgent 
appeal  '^  to  our  loyal  country  labourers  and  to  the  intelligent 
artisans  of  our  cities.^^  One  of  the  most  striking  passages 
of  this  circular  is  certainly  the  following :  "  Fearing,^'  says 
M.  Billault,  ^^  that  their  unbounded  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment may  induce  them  to  abstain  from  the  poll,  I  trust  that 
the  prefects  will  strongly  urge  upon  the  electors  the  necessity  of 
voting,  were  it  but  to  drown  in  an  immense  manifestation  of 
the  people  the  imperceptible  minority  of  hostile  parties/'  I 
could  produce  no  better  proof  of  the  universal  apathy  than  the 
above  official  statements. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Government  to  recommend 
the  re-election  of  the  whole  former  Assembly,  and  consequently 
to  excommunicate,  as  it  were,  every  other  candidate,  was 
approved  of  by  a  few,  and  blamed  by  many.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  an  easy  and  convenient  mode  of  maintaining  the  statu  quo  ; 
but  was  it  a  just  measure,  or  was  it  conformable  to  a  sound 
policy,  as  the  Minister  had  so  positively  proclaimed  it  to  be  in 
his  circular  ?  He  had  himself  admitted  that,  "  either  taking 
advantage  of  their  old  and  well-approved  devotion,  or  loyally 
rallying  round  a  dynasty  which  had  done  so  much  for  the 
glory  and  security  of  the  nation,  many  men  of  high  standing 
by  their  fortune,  talents,  and  due  influence,  had  solicited  the 
honour  of  becoming  official  candidates/*  Then  wherefore 
exclude  them  systematically  ?  Was  not  this  actually  to  provoke 
discontent  both  among  the  discarded  candidates  and  among 
certain  groups  of  population,  desirous  indeed  of  supporting  the 
Government,  but  no  less  desirous  of  being  seriously  consulted 
as  to  the  choice  of  their  representatives  ?  And  again,  it  was 
but  prudent  to  remember  that,  after  the  elections  of  1852 — 
in  other  words,  on  the  very  morrow  of  a  revolution — a  large 
number  of  such  men  as  are  ever  ready  to  support  a  successful 
cause,  and  are  ever  enthusiastic  admirers  of  sheer  force,  had 
managed  to  be  returned  by  certain  departments,  whilst  men 
of  real  influence  and  popularity  in  these  same  provinces  had 
stood  aloof,  and  left  free  scope  to  strangers  sent  purposely  fix)m 
Paris,  to  canvass  for  places  where  their  very  names  were  scarcely 
known.  Was  it  wise  and  prudent,  five  years  after,  to  hold 
forth  those  self-same  people  against  others  of  higher  importance 
in  every  respect  ?  Besides,  if  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  became  a 
sort  of  hfe-rent  in  favour  of  a  Gt)vemment  minion,  what  was 
to  become  of  so  many  old  families,  still  associated  with  the 
memories  and  vicissitudes  of  provincial  life — still  looked  up  to 
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by  the  population  itself  as  so  many  ornaments  to  the  country^ 
where  their  ancient  pedigrees  or  newly-acquired  honours  had 
struck  deep  roots  in  the  parent  soil? 

There  was  doubtless  some  truth  in  these  observations  and 
criticisms,  which  were,  however,  expressed  sotto  voce,  and  with 
such  humiUty  as  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
freedom  of  speech.  True,  there  might  be  cogent  reasons  for 
excluding  certain  candidates ;  but  when  among  the  exceptions 
figured  such  a  man  as  Montalembert,  the  impartial  looker-on 
could  entertain  no  other  feeling  but  regret,  and  even  disgust. 
The  new-fangled  ostracism  came  out  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
in  odious  colours  when  thus  applied ;  for  Count  de  Montalembert 
is  certainly  no  revolutionist,  nor  did  he  pass  six  years  ago  for 
being  inimical  to  the  Imperial  Government.  He  had  not  only 
bowed  his  head  imder  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  but  had  even,  to 
a  certain  extent,  welcomed  it.  His  opposition  to  the  decrees 
levelled  against  the  property  of  the  Orleans  family  was  doubt- 
less strong — some  might  even  say  violent, — ^but  it  never  arrived 
at  being  factious.  The  Legislative  body  seldom  voted  with 
that  illustrious  orator,  but  always  listened  to  his  impassioned 
eloquence  with  respect,  and  even  deference,  because  no  one 
mistrusted  his  sincerity.  It  seems,  therefore,  very  doubtful 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  political  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
M.  Billault  to  wage  open  war  against  such  a  man,  and  to  super- 
sede him  in  the  national  Assembly  by  one  of  the  Emperor's 
chamberlains.  Such  blows  do  far  more  injury  to  their  originators 
than  to  the  enemy  they  are  destined  to  crush  for  ever. 

It  is  important  for  our  comprehension  of  the  present  crisis 
in  France  to  dwell  upon  this  retrospective  view  of  the  elections 
of  1857.  They  are  truly  and  verily  the  key  and  clue  to  those 
of  1863.  The  botanist  studies  with  no  less  interest  the  acorn 
than  the  wide-spread  oak,  that  has  weathered  the  storms  of  a 
thousand  years.  The  reader  must,  therefore,  bear  with  me 
a  little  longer  before  I  proceed  to  comment  upon  passing 
events. 

In  countries  where  the  representative  system  thrives  and 
prospers,  a  period  of  general  elections  is  ever  accompanied 
with  a  certain  amount  of  political  agitation.  Every  party  is 
preparing  for  the  contest :  circulars,  meetings,  ad^esses  are 
multipUed  in  every  direction.  The  press,  above  all,  echoes 
back  the  din  of  preparation  for  the  impending  battle.  The 
candidates  are  unassuming,  unpretending,  ready  to  answer 
every  query,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
in  the  land.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  in  France,  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  official  candidates  were  so  sure 
of  an  overwhelming  majority,  that  in  most  of  the  electoral 
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districts  they  had  even  no  competitor,  and  the  main  object  of 
the  prefects  was  to  bring  up  to  the  poll  the  electors,  who 
would  gladly  have  abstained  from  voting,  being  fully  convinced 
that  the  Government  could  dispense  with  their  services.  In  a 
few  to^vns  alone,  such  as  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and  Paris,  was  there 
anything  like  animation ;  and  even  this  was  confined  within 
certain  very  modest  Umits.  As  for  the  newspapers,  they  showed 
what  wo  should  call  ^'  pluck  "  nowhere  but  in  the  metropolis, 
where  old  associations  and  the  presence  of  some  men  of  impor- 
tance emboldened  them  to  maintain  their  ground.  But  even 
here  it  was  little  better  than  a  low  murmur : — 


Parv83  murmuia  vocis. 


After  all,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise,  for  the  old 
poUtical  parties  appeared  to  have  given  up  any  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  Each  of  them,  indeed,  considered 
as  an  individual  entity,  was  by  far  too  weak  in  numbers,  too 
devoid  of  influence,  to  assume  the  guidance  of  public  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  even  agree  as  to  their  own 
principles  or  leading  doctrines,  so  that  a  coalition — even  sup- 
posing it  to  be  practicable — could  never  last.  On  the  eve  of 
the  elections,  the  Opposition  of  every  hue  and  dye  was  yet 
putting  the  question  whether  they  were  to  vote  or  not ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  such  general  confusion  we  can  hardly  understand 
how  Paris  returned  ^re  Eadical  members  out  of  ten,  which  then 
made  up  the  group  of  deputies  for  the  French  capital. 

Such  were  the  Elections  of  1857,  which  gave  an  almost 
unanimous  Assembly  to  the  Government ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  brought  homo  to  many  a  mind  the  fact,  that  this  over- 
whelming majority  was  duo  to  the  country  electors  and  rural 
districts.  This  fact  was  so  evident,  that  an  important  news- 
paper of  the  time,  the  Assemhlce  Nationale,  boldly  expressed 
its  opinion  in  the  following  words  :  ^^  In  the  late  elections  it 
would  bo  difiicult  to  see  one  of  those  free  and  spontaneous 
manifestations  of  public  opinion  which  caiTy  conviction  to 
every  impartial  mind  as  to  the  union  of  the  country  with  its 
govcnmient.  The  country  parishes  have  indeed  greatly 
contributed  to  the  general  result  of  the  present  election ;  but 
still  wo  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  pressure  of  Government, 
when  we  compare  the  opposition  and  abstention  of  large  towns 
with  the  devotedness  and  adherence  of  the  rural  districts. ^^ 

During  the  three  following  years  such  important  events 
occurred  in  Italy  that  the  French  Legislative  Assembly,  as  well 
as  every  other  internal  incident,  was  utterly  overlooked.  The 
only  bearing  which  that  memorable  war  had  upon  the  actual 
occurrences  and  elections  in  France,  was  the  gradual  change 
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they  effected  among  the  Catholic  clergy.  Since  1849,  the 
latter,  headed  by  their  bishops  and  principal  leaders  of  former 
times,  were  accustomed  to  consider  Louis  Napoleon  as  the 
providential  protector  and  guardian  of  the  Church.  On  this 
uncertain  and  fickle  die  did  they  cast  their  all,  giving  up  with 
alacrity  and  single-heartedness  every  principle  of  liberty  and 
civic  dignity  which  they  had  so  long  contended  for  with  no 
common  valour  and  success.  It  was,  indeed,  a  melancholy 
sight  to  view  the  grey-haired  and  venerable  defenders  of  the 
Church  under  Louis  Philippe  fall  one  after  the  other  into  the 
courtly  snares  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  game  of  old  times 
was  played  over  once  more,  and  with  equal  success.  Donations 
and  endowi^ents  were  showered  on  the  prelates,  and  on  the 
cures,  and  downward  on  the  poor  indigent  vicaires  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  silken  rope  was  thrown  around  the  neck,  the  noose 
grew  tighter  and  tighter,  thanks  to  pettifogging  ministers  and 
lawyers,  whenlo!  a  clap  of  thunder  pealed  throughout  the  whole 
world,  and  the  Holy  Father  himself  sounded  the  trumpet  of 
resistance  to  the  nefarious  usurpations  of  a  Cavour,  and  to  the 
still  deeper  designs  of  his  Imperial  protector  in  Paris.  The 
year  1856  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Cavour^s  policy  at  the 
Congress;  1860  showed  a  modification  in  Napoleon^s  policy  in 
regard  to  France  itself;  1863  shows  another  turn — another 
WendepunMy  as  the  Germans  would  say,  and  this  decisive  step 
may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  attitude  of  the  Catholics.  The 
spell  is  broken,  the  charmer  works  no  more,  and  the  Church 
is  probably  destined  either  to  recover  her  freedom,  or  to  suffer 
persecution :  in  both  cases  she  must  be  the  winner. 

We  have  just  seen  how  thoroughly  defenceless  was  every 
political  party  in  France  against  the  encroachments  and  aspiring 
tendencies  of  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is  but  just  to  add 
that  the  most  distinguished  men  among  the  French  Catholics 
were  at  first  hardly  better  prepared  for  the  impending  struggle. 
Their  spirit  was  worn  out,  their  ardour  damped,  the  fire  of  their 
energy  quenched.  The  writer  of  these  lines  well  remem- 
bers a  certain  day  in  1859,  when  some  among  their  number  met 
at  a  private  house  to  consult  together  as  to  what  might  be 
done  for  the  Holy  Father  in  his  distress.  Priests  were  there, 
eminent  writers  were  there,  deputies  were  there,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  whole  bevy  of  minor  stars.  After  a  full  hour's  talking, 
the  conference  ended  in  adopting  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  Pope, 
and  voting  the  publication  of  a  small  pamphlet  intended  to 
defend  in  a  popular  form  the  temporal  rights  of  Pius  IX. 
The  meeting  was  about  to  separate,  when  an  English  Catholic, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  ventured  to  put  in  a  few  words  to 
the  following  purpose : — "  You  must  allow  a  foreigner,^^  said 
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hOy  "  were  it  only  on  the  score  of  English  eccentricity,  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  what  has  just  taken  place.  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  sm'prise  at  the  meagre  result  of  our  present 
meeting.  A  short  prayer,  and  a  short  pamphlet  to  be 
published  by  subscription — is  that  really  all  that  the  Catholics 
of  Paris  can  do  for  their  beloved  Father  ?  Prayers  are  ines- 
timable things  in  their  way ;  but  action  is  likewise  of  some  use. 
Now,  here  you  are — ^tho  same  men  who  fought  pertinaciously 
during  twenty  years  for  religious  freedom,  and  nowadays  you 
tell  us  that  under  the  present  constitution  nothing  can  be  done  ! 
You  will  excuse  my  bluntness ;  but  I  say  that  there  must  be 
some  flaw  in  this  Constitution,  into  which  you  may  insert  the 
wedge.  There  are  plenty  of  lawyers  and  deputies  in  this  room : 
well,  let  them  consult  among  themselves  and  give  us  a  con- 
stitutional means  of  loudly  protesting  against  the  Emperor's 
policy  in  regard  to  Eome.  It  is  not  for  me  to  point  out  how 
the  thing  is  to  be  done ;  but  sm'oly  you  can  do  in  Catholio 
France  what  I  could  do  to-morrow  in  Protestant  England." 

The  above  simple  and  plain-spoken  words  had  the  singular 
effect  of  loosening  every  man's  tongue ;  it  was  soon  found  out 
that  the  Senate  was  empowered  to  receive  and  discuss  petitions, 
and  consequently  a  petition  was  immediately  drawn  up,  and  in 
a  few  days  covered  with  numberless  signatures.  The  move- 
ment, once  initiated,  spread  over  all  France,  and  the  Catholics 
had  the  signal  merit  of  being  the  very  first  to  revive  something 
like  public  spirit  with  respect  to  an  all-important  subject. 

It  would  be  needless  and  far  from  my  purpose  to  describe 
in  detail  the  agitation  which  marked  the  years  1860  and  1861. 
Every  reader  well  remembers  the  events  of  that  time.  In 
December,  1859,  the  Emperor  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Pope, 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  laws  of  inexorable  logic  did  not 
allow  him  to  bring  back  the  Romagna  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Holy  See ;  and  as  a  last  resource  referred  Pius  IX.  to  a  con- 
gress. But  just  as  public  opinion  was  rallying  round  this 
new  idea,  a  famous  pamphlet,  '^  Le  Pape  et  le  Congres,''  burst 
forth  on  the  astonished  world,  and  all  idea  of  a  congress  was 
blown  away.  And  then  followed  in  rapid  succession  measure 
after  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  which  seemed  to 
lash  as  it  were  public  opinion  into  a  frenzy.  But  still  the 
warfare  relative  to  the  Roman  question  took  the  lead.  In  the 
press  the  contest  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  with  a  degree  of 
vehemence  and  ability  which  recalled  other  times ;  whilst  the 
bishops,  in  their  pastoral  charges,  boldly  confronted  the 
Government  doctrines,  both  in  regard  to  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  and  the  pseudo-Gallicanism  of  a  Bouland.  The 
latter^  though  a  lawyer^  was^  indeed^  utterly  discomfited  and 
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reduced  to  his  wits^  end.  The  press  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  silence,  and  M.  Billault  made  good  use  of  his  weapon  by 
suppressing  the  Univers  and  several  other  Catholic  journals. 
It  was,  indeed,  remarkable  that  M.  Veuillot,  the  vehement  and 
talented  advocate  of  arbitrary  power,  the  ardent  opponent  and 
crier-down  of  every  free  institution,  should  have  been  disarmed 
in  a  good  cause  through  the  very  means  which  he  recom- 
mended for  the  repression  of  others.  But  these  means  could 
not  be  used  against  the  bishops,  who  defied  them  as  they 
defied  threats,  and  flattery,  and  advice,  and  suppHcations  of 
every  description.  Indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when, 
after  reading  the  Papal  Encyclical,  they  turned  to  the  historical 
dissertations  of  a  Thouvenel,  or  the  compendious  demonstra- 
tions of  a  Rouland? 

The  reader  may  now  begin  to  perceive  the  connection 
between  the  religious  agitation  of  1859  and  1860  and  the 
Elections  of  1863.  The  former  movement  prepared  and 
rendered  possible  the  latter ;  nay,  more,  it  aptea  immediately 
and  directly  on  the  French  Chambers  by  encouraging  the 
able  defenders  of  the  Papal  rights.  Both  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Corps  L^gislatif  they  were  emboldened  by  the  support 
they  met  with  in  the  world  at  large.  And  then  it  was  that 
a  Keller,  an  Anatole  Lemercier,  a  Kolb  Bernard,  and  many 
others,  won  their  golden  spurs ;  then  it  was  that  a  Montalem- 
bei-t,  a  Prince  de  BrogUe,  a  Bishop  of  Orleans,  thundered  forth 
their  philippics  in  defiance  of  the  Imperial  policy ;  then  it 
was,  in  fine,  that  on  a  division  ninety-one  voters  were  found  to 
have  given  their  voice  against  two  words  of  the  address  which 
implied  a  slur  on  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Father.  Those 
ninety-one  members  were  doomed,  and  henceforward  con- 
sidered as  mortal  enemies  of  the  throne ;  but  they  had  made 
an  impression  on  the  country,  and  their  protest  was  the  very 
first  lisping  of  Liberty  endeavouring  once  more  to  recover  her 
former  accents  with  her  former  power.  The  French  Catholics 
may  ever  be  proud  of  having  been  the  first  to  resist  an 
autocrat  whose  omnipotence  had  hitherto  met  with  no  oppo- 
sition, even  from  the  staunchest  adherents  of  democracy.  It 
is  now  high  time  that  we  should  turn  our  immediate  attention 
to  the  elections  of  1863,  which  will  probably  mark  a  new  era 
in  the  new-fashioned  parUamentary  history  of  France. 

We  should  certainly  attribute  no  more  than  his  due  to  Napo- 
leon III.  in  believing  that  his  keen  eye  had  read  an  important 
lesson  in  the  attitude  of  the  Catholics  during  the  two  preceding 
years.  At  the  rise  of  his  erratic  star  above  the  political 
norizon  they  had  been  the  very  first  to  support  his  views  and 
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planSj  as  far  as  they  conld  know  them.  Headed  by  their 
clergy  and  principal  leaders,  they  had  steadily  adhered  to  his 
fortunes,  in  1849,  1851,  and  1852.  There  are  still  people  in 
France  who  remember  seeing  Count  de  Montalembert  walking 
arm  in  arm  with  Prince  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  there  are  others 
who  recollect  how  strongly  that  eminent  orator  and  his  friends 
recommended  to  the  votes  of  the  Catholics  their  imperial 
protege.  Well,  for  eight  long  years  these  single-hearted 
bishops  and  simple-minded  lay  CathoKcs  had  persevered  in 
the  same  policy,  ever  supporting  a  Government  which  openly 
professed  to  protect  and  favour  rehgion. 

All  of  a  sudden  these  faithful  adherents  and  conservative 
partisans  drop  the  connection,  passing  successively  and  in  a 
short  time,  from  coolness  and  distrust  to  an  open  opposition, 
the  effects  of  which  are  soon  felt  in  every  direction.  In  the 
press,  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  the  Senate,  nay,  even 
within  the  sanctuary,  they  fearlessly  confront  Napoleon's 
sovereign  power.  They  were  not  to  be  bribed,  not  to  be 
baffled  by  wiles,  not  to  be  daunted, — above  all,  not  to  be 
persecuted.  Well  might  the  Imperial  mind  ponder  over  a 
situation  so  new  to  him.  But  with  that  remarkable  swiftness  of 
determination,  that  seems  to  bo  a  pecuhar  gift  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  ho  resolved  at  once  to  alter  his  line  of  policy.  He 
saw — perhaps  with  regret — ^that  France  was  no  longer  to  be 
held  in  leading-strings.  Consequently  a  series  of  measures, 
all  more  or  less  tending  to  inaugurate  a  freer  system,  were 
successively  adopted.  Thus,  the  Assembly  was  called  upon 
to  deliberate  with  open  doors,  and  to  vote  an  address  to  the 
Crown ;  to  its  great  surprise,  the  Senate  was  told  that  it  had 
other  things  to  do  than  to  repeat  a  perpetual  Nay,  whilst  the 
Corps  Legislatif  received  a  well-timed  hint  that  it  might  some- 
times vary  its  no  less  perpetual  Ayes  to  every  Government 
bill,  by  a  spice  of  debate  or  even  of  modest  opposition.  Then 
came  also  the  adoption  of  free-trade  principles,  coupled  with 
these  singular  words,  dropped  by  the  Emperor  himself:  ''My 
Government  stands  in  need  of  publicity  and  control.'' 
Accordingly,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  freedom  was  granted 
to  the  revolutionary  press  against  the  Pope ;  but  the  favours 
of  warnings  and  suspensions  and  suppressions  were  still 
awarded — as  was  due  indeed — to  the  Catholic  journals.  As  a 
last  measure  of  this  kind  we  may  mention  the  appointment 
of  M.  de  Persigny  as  Minister  of  the  Home  Department.  The 
general  elections  were  approaching,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  an  unflinching  tool  of  the  Imperial  will  was  indispensable. 
M.  de  Persigny  acted  as  the  ballast  destined  to  steady  the  ship 
through  the  seething  waves. 
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And  yet  the  new  Minister  was  ushered  in  as  a  harbinger  of 
peace  and  freedom.  Every  reader  will  remember  his  first 
circular,  in  which  he  invited  the  French  people  to  study  and 
imitate  the  free  institutions  of  Old  England.  Had  he  not  him- 
self just  returned  from  that  country,  and  did  he  not  entertain 
the  highest  regard  for  its  sound  good  sense,  for  its  free 
ParUament  and  free  press  ?  Freedom !  freedom  !  Many  a 
bird  in  the  French  press  was  caught  by  the  glue,  lured  by  the 
magic  of  that  name,  and  found  too  late  that  the  Ministerial 
circulars  were  but  a  snare.  Confiscation  followed  upon  confis- 
cation ;  and  then  came  the  mad  measures  against  the  Society 
of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  have  contributed  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  to  alienate  Catholic  hearts  and  votes  from 
the  Imperial  Government. 

But  probably,  according  to  a  previous  agreement  between 
the  master  and  his  devoted  servant,  and  whilst  M.  Fould  was 
holding  forth  with  his  famous  financial  report,  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  was  already  busy  with  the  future  elections.  As  a 
first  step,  the  prefects  and  sub-prefects  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  their  future  promotion  would  depend  solely  upon 
their  success  in  canvassing  for  the  official  candidates.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  they  succumb  to  an  Opposition  member, 
immediate  dismissal  would  be  the  consequence.  In  a  country 
like  France,  where  a  public  servant  has  often  no  other  pecu- 
niary resource  but  Ministerial  favour,  such  a  threat  acted  as  an 
incessant  stimulus  on  the  zeal  of  the  Government  agents.  Above 
all,  twenty-five  deputies,  who  had  been  more  or  less  conspicuous 
for  their  opposition  on  the  Eoman  question,  were  placed  under 
interdict.  On  no  account  whatsover  were  they  to  be  returned, 
as  they  must  be  decidedly  ranked  among  the  foremost^  enemies 
of  the  Imperial  dynasty.  Again,  such  men  as  Thiers,  Monta- 
lembert,  Berryer,  De  Falloux,  Anatole  Lemercier,  Keller, 
IHAndelarre,  Plichon,  &c.,  were  denounced  by  the  Minister 
as  hardly  better  than  so  many  Catilincs,  who  were  plotting 
the  overthrow  of  social  order.  Thus  spurred  on,  the  prefects 
set  lustily  to  work.  In  ono  province,  celebrated  for  its 
Napoleonic  tendencies,  a  son  of  Casimir  Perier,  well  known  as 
an  independent  character,  and  M.  de  Mortemart,  belonging  to 
ono  of  the  oldest  French  families,  stood  for  the  deputation.  A 
young  and  ambitious  sub-prefect  was  selected  to  prevent  per 
fas  et  ncfas  the  election  of  the  latter  gentleman.  For  a  whole 
year  he  laboured  with  all  his  might  against  the  Opposition 
candidate,  when,  lo  !  the  versatile  Minister  changed  his  mind, 
and  telegraphed  to  his  obedient  agent  that  he  must  give  up 
his  opposition  to  M.  de  Mortemart.  "  No,''  replied  this  time 
the  sub-prefect ;  '^  I  must  go  on,  for  I  should  be  dishonoured. 
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and  of  no  use  to  you  into  the  bargain/'  And  he  did  go  on, 
and  M.  de  Persigny  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  subaltern;  and, 
after  all^  M.  de  Mortemart  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament ;  and 
most  probably  both  Minister  and  agent  chuckled  at  the 
thought  of  their  sagacity.     Was  not  M.  de  Mortemart  among 

the  NINETY-ONB  ? 

But  in  the  mean  time  two  singular  occurrences  had  hap« 
pened,  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  1861,  a  new  journal  had 
been  established  under  the  name  of  La  France,  edited  by  the 
notorious  De  la  Gueronniere.  Its  founders  were  all  more  or 
less  reUgious  men,  and  all  to  a  man  professed  the  most  ardent 
devotion  to  the  Imperial  dynasty.  Their  object  was  to  defend, 
in  a  certain  degree,  the  Holy  Father,  and  to  advocate  liberal 
principles  in  regard  to  government.  They  were  opposed  to 
M.  ThouvenePs  poUcy  towards  Rome,  and  bitterly  hostile  to 
M.  de  Persigny 's  management  of  the  internal  affidrs.  To 
overthrow  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  their  prime  aim ;  to 
r^Jplace  the  former,  one  of  their  chief  designs.  "Well,  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  honourably  known  for  his  attachment  to 
the  Holy  See,  has  actually  superseded  M.  de  Thouvenel, 
and  M.  Boudet  has  just  walked  into  the  hotel  of  his  wayward 
predecessor : — 

Faith,  'twas  stiange,  passing  strange, 

that  such  such  things  should  come  to  pass.  The  why  and  the 
wherefore  fully  deserve  a  few  moments  of  our  attention. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  growing  discontent  of  the  French 
CathoKcs  and  bishops  should  escape  the  Emperor's  penetra- 
tion. He  had  but  to  look  around  him  among  some  of  his 
most  devoted  adherents,  and  even  within  his  own  family 
circle,  to  discover  that  brooding  feeling  of  opposition,  some- 
times the  more  dangerous  and  desperate  for  having  to  con- 
tend with  rival  sentiments  and  aflFections.  It  became  equally 
evident  that  the  events  of  the  two  or  three  last  years  tended 
to  throw  all  these  sundry  elements  of  strife  into  the  hands  of 
such  parties  as  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  present  form  of 
government.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  Legitimists  and 
Orlcanists.  Many  of  them  already  banded  together  with  the 
great  mass  of  Catholic  opinion,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  and  form  one  compact  party,  under  the  standard 
of  religion  and  liberty.  A  newspaper  had  been  started  for 
that  especial  purpose  :  its  fidelity  had,  indeed,  been  tried  by 
gold,  but  every  one  of  its  contributors  had  spumed  the 
proffered  bribe ;  and  if  an  independent  opponent  had  been 
silenced,  still  the  attempted  seduction  had  proved  a  fieolure. 
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Nevertheless,  another  attempt  might  be  made,  and  perhaps 
with  unparalleled  success.  Why  not  nip  the  blossom  in  its  bud  ? 
Why  not  estabUsh  a  journal  of  the  same  kind, — a  journal 
assuming  airs  of  complete  independence,  though  secretly 
dependent  upon  the  master's  good  will  and  sufferance  ?  Sup- 
posing matters  to  come  to  the  worst,  it  would  be  sowing 
division  among  the  Catholics,  many  of  whom  are  anything 
but  Legitimists  and  Orleanists.  And  if  they  ralKed  round  the 
motley  CTOup  who  sued  for  permission  to  publish  La  France^ 
might  mey  not  be  led  on  a  little  farther,  and  by  degrees 
be  weaned  from  their  close  and  faithful  adherence  to  their 
spiritual  pastors  of  high  or  low  degree  ?  Nay  more,  might 
not  some  bishops  be  themselves  won  over  to  the  spangled 
flag  of  Imperial  religionism,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term  ? 
Such  an  object  was  worth  a  trial. 

And  so  the  plan  was  carried  into  execution ;  and  M.  de  la 
Gu^ronni^re  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  publication, 
which  was  brought  forth  to  the  world,  dressed  up  in*  the 
gold-laced  swaddling-clothes  of  half  a  dozen  senators.  But 
the  appointment  of  such  a  man  as  the  writer  who  prided 
himself  on  the  paternity  of  ^'  Le  Pape  et  le  Congres,''  which 
alone  rendered  a  congress  downright  impossible,  was  in  itself 
a  blunder.  M.  de  la  Gu^ronniere  is  a  man  who  can  mould 
himself  into  every  shape  and  form  as  a  journalist  or  as  a 
pamphleteer;  ay,  who  can  convert  himself  into  anything, 
except  a  deep  thinker  or  a  consistent  politician.  He  began 
by  editing  a  provincial  newspaper  patronized  by  the  Legi- 
timist party ;  then  skipped  over  to  the  Presse,  under  Enule 
de  Girardin ;  then  turned  RepubUcan  with  Lamartine ;  then 
again  fenced,  and  parried,  and  fought  for  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
finally  rewarded  his  chameleon-like  abilities  by  a  seat  in  the 
Senate.  At  Athens  he  would  have  ranked  among  the 
Sophists,  who  bore  such  bitter  enmity  to  Socrates  ;  in  Rome 
he  might  have  taught  Caesar  and  Cicero  the  art  of  writing ; 
but  above  all  he  would  have  clung  to  Caesar.  His  silvery 
tones  and  polished  periods  charm  the  ear;  but  when  you 
come  to  probe  the  sense  beneath,  alas  !  you  scarcely  find  any- 
thing else  but — 

Sesquipedalia  verba. 

To  select  such  a  man,  therefore,  as  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
new  undertaking,  was,  I  repeat  it,  an  egregious  blunder.  In 
fact,  whenever  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  endeavoured  to  lay  down 
his  principles  and  to  state  his  doctrines,  there  was  a  vagueness 
in  his  articles  which  was  felt  by  every  reader.  He  only  became 
pungent,  terse,  and  thoroughly  spirited  whenever  he  had  to 
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oppose,  under  covert  terms,  M.  de  Persigny.  Indeed,  his 
journal  soon  became  a  daily  exponent  of  bitter  hostiKty  to  the 
Minister,  who  more  tlian  once  deigned  to  reply  with  his  own 
hand  in  the  Gonstitutionnel.  Thus  the  quarrel  became  a 
dra^^TL  battle  between  M.  de  Persigny  and  M.  de  la  Queron- 
niere,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  gallery,  and,  perhaps, 
of  the  Emperor  himself. 

On  the  w^hole,  however.  La  France  had  the  better  of  its 
powerful  antagonist.  For  some  secret  reason  unknown  to  the 
public,  the  journal  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  full  length  of  its 
tether,  and  it  lost  no  opportunity  in  making  the  most  of  this 
advantage.  The  forthcoming  elections  were  a  fair  ground  for 
a  hand-to-hand  fight ;  so  M.  de  la  Gudronniere  plumed  head- 
long  m  medias  res.  When  the  semi-oflScial  organs  of  the  Home 
Department  treated  as  enemies  the  Opposition  candidates,  and 
reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  their  election.  La  France 
maintained  with  no  less  energy  that  their  opposition  would 
become  insignificant  when  confronted  with  an  overwhehning 
majority.  Besides,  would  not  these  malcontents  be  far  more 
dangerous  outside  the  Chamber  than  within  its  walls  ?  What 
was  the  use,  as  the  Minister  had  done  formerly — ^what  was  the 
use  of  appealing  to  the  generosity  and  best  feeUngs  of  old  parties^ 
if  their  most  eminent  representatives  were  to  be  branded  as 
outlaws  and  deadly  foes,  because  they  behoved  in  the  profes- 
sions of  the  Government  ?  Again,  if  such  members  as  those 
who  had  showed  a  feeling  of  independence  on  the  Roman 
question  were  to  be  held  up  to  pubhc  execration,  was  not  this 
going  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  Imperial  declaration,  that 
a  control  or  a  safety-valve  was,  indispensable  ?  Was  this 
wisdom  ?  Was  it  acting  up  to  the  express  wishes  of  the 
Sovereign,  who,  above  all,  courted  pubhcity  and  an  honest 
appreciation  of  his  measures  ?  Was  it  a  system  of  policy 
adapted  to  conciliate  opposition  or  to  propitiate  enmity  ? 
As  it  was  natural  to  infer  from  the  above  reasoning.  La  France 
ended  by  supporting  the  very  men  whom  M.  do  Persigny 
publicly  reprobated. 

But  this  personal  controversy,  together  with  other  influences 
of  a  still  more  important  nature,  operated  hkewise  in  a  way 
which  was  totally  unexpected  by  any  party,  and  took  every  one 
by  surprise.  The  Emperor  had  so  often  spoken  of  England ;  so 
often  held  up  her  institutions  as  a  sort  of  model  for  the  French 
peo})le  j  so  often  talked  in  public,  as  well  as  in  private,  of  the 
abuses  of  centralization ;  so  often  manifested  the  wish  to  see 
the  policy  of  his  Government  subjected  to  a  control,  that  he 
was  at  length  taken  at  his  word.  Strange  it  was,  but  yet 
there  was  no  denying  the  fact,  that  the  lower  no  less  than  the 
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npper  classes  began  to  speak  seriously  of  crowning  the  edifice. 
We  are  here  brought  to  consider  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
curious  features  of  French  character,  or  rather  of  the  French 
world,  as  it  has  been  moulded  and  kneaded  into  shape  by  the 
present  Govenunent. 

During  the  Italian  war,  as  was  noticed  above,  the  revolu- 
tionary and  infidel  journals  were  allowed  full  scope  to  assail 
and  maUgn  the  CathoUcs  and  their  venerable  Chief.  All  the 
severity  of  the  Home  Department,  then  governed  in  regard 
to  the  press  by  M.  de  la  Gueronniere,  was  directed  against 
religious  newspapers.  Three  journals,  the  Siecle,  the  Opinion 
Nation  ale,  and  the  Presse,  were  conspicuous  for  their  bitter 
though  vulgar  hostihty  to  the  Holy  See.  The  two  former 
were  well  known  to  be  pseudo-democrats,  having  one  foot  in 
the  Imperial  and  another  in  the  BepubUcan  camp.  They  all 
three  bent  their  knee  before  Mammon,  and  catered  to  the 
popular  prepossessions.  In  reahty,  however,  they  belonged, 
as  far  as  they  clung  to  any  principle,  to  the  Eepublican  iBchool, 
and  consequently  did  their  best  to  form  a  coalition  to  be  used 
to  some  purpose  in  the  future  elections.  Their  readers  were 
taught  day  by  day  to  give  up  their  own  individual  opinions  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  weal ;  the  Siecle  boasted  more  than 
once  of  its  multitudinous  pubUc,  whose  name  was  miUion ;  well, 
this  miUion  was  made  to  consider  M.  Havin,  the  chief  editor  of 
the  journal,  as  the  true  representative  of  Democracy,  notwith- 
standing his  well-known  intimacy  with  certain  Ministers.  The 
same  with  M.  Gudroult,  of  the  Opinion  Nationale;  the  same 
with  the  PressGy  now  edited  by  the  notorious  Emile  de  Girardin. 
At  first  sight,  the  combination  of  these  newspapers  to  direct  and 
weigh  upon  the  elections  seems  absolutely  ridiculous ;  and  so  it 
would  be  in  England ;  but  '^  they  order  these  matters  better 
in  France,^'  and  so  we  must  take  them  into  serious  account. 
The  Ucence  which  the  Imperial  Government  had  given  these 
three  journals  really  constituted  a  monopoly  in  their  favour. 
They  used  it  to  secure  the  election  of  such  candidates — in 
Paris,  at  least — as  they  deemed  disposed  to  promote  their 
designs.  The  working-classes  were  disciplined  and  pledged  to 
follow  up  certain  directions ;  but  of  the  nine  Parisian  members, 
four  were  already  known  as  staunch  Republicans,  and  had  done 
good  service  during  the  sessions  included  between  1857  and 
1863.  They  were,  of  course,  to  be  supported,  but  on  condition 
of  admitting  as  candidates  a  Havin  and  a  Gu^roult,  whom  at 
the  bottom  of  their  own  hearts  they  despised  and  scorned.  A 
sad  alternative,  indeed;  but  there  was  no  avoiding  the  dilemma, 
and  so  the  infamous  bargain  was  both  struck  and  carried  into 
execution.      I  can  vouch  for  the  above  fact,  for  I  had  it 
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from  one  of  the  parties  who  owed  his  election  to  the  conspiracy, 
and  who  considers  himself  as  '^  an  honest  man  for  a'  that^  and 
for  df  that !  '^  We  may  well  understand  the  scruples  of  a  lliiers 
when  he  was  obliged  to  bend  his  neck  to  such  a  yoke.  It  is 
likewise  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment should  have  foreseen  such  a  result  when  it  curried  favour 
with  the  revolutionist  party,  at  the  expense  of  every  Conser- 
vative feeling  and  opinion  in  France ;  but — 

Eumenidom  veluti  demens  videt  agmina  Pentheus. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  the  country  a  long-standing 
party,  which  has  ij^ver  abjured  its  love  of  freedom— never 
catered  for  popularity — ^never  given  up  its  heartfelt,  sincere^ 
deep  adherence  to  rehgious  principles  and  practices.  The  main 
body  of  this  party  belongs  to  the  bourgeoisie,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  those  domestic  and  civic  virtues  which  adorn  alike 
the  private  house  and  the  pubKc  rostrum;  they  it  is  who 
surround  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame ;  they  it  is  who  man  the 
ranks  of  the  Vincentian  brotherhood ;  they  it  is  who  fill  the 
Government  oflSces ;  they  it  is  who  instil  a  Christian  spirit  into 
the  labouring  classes.  These  men,  young  and  old,  are  gene- 
rally no  friends  to  the  revolutionists ;  but  they  are  no  more 
friends  to  arbitrary  power  and  despotism.  The  only  charge 
which,  perhaps,  might  be  brought  against  them  is  a  certain 
degree  of  apathy  and  indiflFerence  in  regard  to  their  duties  as 
citizens,  being  rather  too  prone  to  leave  to  Providence  the 
reformation  of  mankind  and  the  punishment  of  crime.  ^'  Hell 
will  never  prevail  over  the  Church — ergo,  we  may  wash  our 
hands  of  what  is  going  ^n^^ — such  seems  to  be  liieir  motto. 
"  As  long  as  we  can  go  to  confession  and  communion,  and  visit 
the  poor,  all  is  for  the  best/^  Such  sort  of  people  we  might 
imagine  the  boni  liomines  and  the  eqiiites  Romani  to  have  been 
in  the  time  of  old  Cicero. 

And  yet  these  were  the  men  who  were  suddenly  appealed 
to  as  forming  the  reserve  and  prop  of  liberty.  For  many 
long  years  they  had  held  aloof,  hardly  hoping  for  a  future, 
still  less  expecting  that  they  might  have  a  share  in  that  future. 
At  first  they  hesitated  and  haggled  for  conditions,  and  then 
decided  only  at  the  very  last  moment.  As  a  specimen  of  this 
class,  I  may  name  M.  Dufaure,  one  of  the  most  highly- 
respected  men  in  France,  and  who  lost  his  election  at  Bordeaux 
merely  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  begin  canvassing  until 
the  Government  had  taken  every  measure  to  secure  victory  to 
their  own  protege.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  French  Liberal- 
Conservatives  will,  in  future,  profit  by  the  lesson. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  French  Chambers  were  dis- 
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solved  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  an  Imperial  decree  usliered  in 
the  general  elections  for  the  31st  of  May  and  1st  of  June,  1863. 
I  have  noted  above  the  measures  adopted  by  M.  de  Persigny 
as  preparatory  to  that  important  act;  I  must  now  relate  the 
principal  episodes  of  the  battle  itself,  and  bring  out,  as  well  as 
I  can,  the  results  of  these  elections,  especially  in  their  bearings 
on  the  prospects  of  the  CathoUc  Church. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  understand  what  follows, 
I  shall  first  of  all  lay  before  him  the  chief  legal  details  of  a 
French  election.  The  writ  is  issued  twenty  days  before  the 
poll,  and  during  the  intervals  the  candidates  are  at  Uberty  to 
send  round  then*  circulars,  publish  their  '^  professions  of  faith  '^ 
in  the  local  newspapers — do  all  but  meet  their  constituents. 
Singidar  though  it  may  appear  to  an  Englishman,  a  stringent 
law  does  not  allow  in  France  any  meeting  for  a  poUtical  purpose 
of  more  than  twenty  persons ;  and  even  that  must  be  held  in 
private.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  late  electoral  agitation 
this  law  was  practically  enforced  by  the  Government. 

But  bad  as  this  system  is,  it  might  work  well  were  its  enact- 
ments made  to  operate  with  fairness  and  impartiaUty.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  quite  the  reverse.  The  Administration  puts  forth 
its  whole  strength,  and  employs  its  numerous  army  of  agents, 
in  favour  of  its  own  candidate  and  against  his  opponent.  The 
prefect,  the  sub-prefect,  the  mayors,  the  tax  collectors,  the 
customs'  officers,  the  village  schoolmasters,  down  to  the  very 
policemen,  are  all  canvassing  for  one  particular  individual.  His 
circulars  are  often  printed  and  sent  round  at  the  expense  of 
Government,  who  bestows  upon  them  the  privilege  of  being 
freed  from  the  stamp  duties ;  the  prefects  travel  through  every 
city,  market-town,  and  village  of  any  importance,  to  hold 
forth  on  the  exceptional  merits  of  the  Government  protege, 
M.  le  Pr^fet  not  only  hints,  but  even  proclaims  openly,  that 
the  '^  Emperor's  candidate,''  and  he  alone,  in  case  of  being 
elected,  will  obtain  ministerial  money  for  the  repair  of  churches, 
a  branch  railway  for  the  furtherance  of  industry,  a  new  parish 
road  to  the  next  market-town,  &c.  Walpole  himself  is  beaten 
in  the  art  of  manoeuvring,  and  might  have  held  down  his  head 
for  very  shame. 

Now  even  this  extraordinary  way  of  proceeding  might 
become  tolerable,  were  the  independent  canvasser  to  enjoy  the 
same  advantages.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Government  agents 
must  all  to  a  man  become  his  enemies  on  pain  of  dismissal ; 
the  post-office  alone  (and  heaven  knows  how  it  can  be  trusted) 
will  take  charge  of  his  circulars,  unless  he  prefers  the  very 
expensive  mode  of  sending  them  through  private  messengers. 
Then,  again,  his  handbills  are  often  torn  down  by  official  emis- 
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saries,  or  he  can  find  no  printer  who  dares  to  print  them ! 
Lately,  in  one  of  the  southern  departments,  a  candidate  was 
obliged  to  stick  up  his  own  addresses ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add 
that  in  the  C6tes-du-Nord  a  venerable  bishop,  strongly  opposed 
to  M.  do  Montalembort,  and  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Government,  deprived  the  diocesan  printer  of  his  lordship's 
custom,  because  the  unfortunate  man  had  unwittingly  ventured 
to  publish  that  gentleman's  circulars. 

When  we  consider  the  great  difficulties  against  which  the 
Opposition  candidate  has  to  contend,  we  must  feel  surprised 
that  any  of  them  should  succeed  at  all,  rather  than  be  astonished 
at  the  small  number  of  those  who  have  obtained  a  seat  in  the  new 
Corps  Legislatif.  Indeed,  there  is  another  and  most  important 
obstacle  which  we  must  take  into  accomit.  On  comparing  the 
total  number  of  electors  who  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
registered  with  those  who  have  voted,  we  come  to  the  astounding 
conclusion  that  one-fourth,  and  in  many  cases  one-third,  of 
them,  have  acted  upon  the  principle  of  abstention.  Now  these 
abstainers,  as  we  may  call  them,  are  numerous  everywhere,  and 
in  some  electoral  districts  may  even  be  coimted  by  tens  of 
thousands  I  Had  these  good  people,  most  of  them  practical 
CathoUcs,  fulfilled  their  duty,  the  balance  might  have  been 
turned  in  favour  of  their  opinions,  and  the  Government  obliged 
to  adopt  a  diSerent  Une  or  policy  in  regard  to  Rome.  Would 
not  such  a  line  of  conduct  have  proved  at  least  quite  as  useful 
to  the  Holy  See  as  to  contribute  faithfully  to  the  collection  of 
Peter's  pence  ? 

The  pleas  put  forward  to  justify  this  singular  apathy  are 
twofold.  Many  declare  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  withstand  the  undue  pressure  of  the  Government  on  the 
elections  ;  consequently,  it  is  far  better  to  stand  still  and 
do  nothing  than  to  produce  public  proofs  of  one's  weakness 
and  helplessness.  The  noble  circular  of  seven  bishops  has 
victoriously  rephed  to  this  defence ;  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  no  eloquence — were  it  even  that  of  a  Bossuet  or  a 
Demosthenes — ^will  ever  rouse  men  who  are  resolved  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  every  remonstrance. 

It  is  easier  to  understand  the  argument  brought  forward 
by  the  second  class  of  systematic  non- voters.  They  are  all 
Ijogitimists,  who  pretend  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  Sovereign, 
Henry  V.  They  must,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Empire, 
or  its  institutions.  To  vote  for  a  candidate  would  be  virtually 
to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  the  present  system;  and 
that,  of  course,  they  cannot  and  never  will  do.  Unfortunately 
for  their  argument,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  leaves  his  adherents  at  libeHy  to  vote  whenever 
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they  deem  it  necessary  for  the  interests  of  religion  or  of  the 
country.  It  may  well  be  asked  also  what  will  become  of  the 
party  itself,  if  the  Legitimists  thus  continue  to  stand  aloof,  and 
persevere  in  this  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  aflfairs 
of  their  own  fatherland.  As  a  party,  they  will  fast  dwindle 
into  nothingness,  and  become  objects  of  universal  contempt. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  adduce  some  proofs  of  the  extraordinary 
pressure  which  M.  de  Persigny  brought  to  bear  upon  the  late 
elections.     My  sources  of  information  are  both  of  a  public  and 

frivate  character ;  but  out  of  a  large  bundle  of  such  documents 
will  confine  myself  to  the  principal — they  will  suffice  for 
my  purpose,  and  it  will  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  some  of  them 
provoke  indignation,  others  perhaps  a  smile,  on  the  part  of  an 
EngUsh  reader. 

I  wiU  begin  with  M.  de  Montalembert,  who  stood  for  his 
own  department,  and  also  for  the  C6tes-du-Nord,  where  a  large 
number  of  influential  Catholics  had  ofiered  him  their  votes. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  part  of  his  address  to  the 
electors ;  it  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  man  : — 

You  and  I  are  old  acquaintances.  In  the  critical  days  of  1848,  for  the 
first  time,  you  practised  universal  suffrage  by  calling  on  me  to  represent  you. 
In  1849  and  1852  you  again  renewed  our  connection.  You  were  then  most 
rightly  concerned  at  the  perils  to  which  social  order  was  exposed.  That 
order  I  defended  according  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  though  I  never  over- 
looked the  imperious  claims  of  the  future,  and  of  freedom.  At  present,  it  is 
in  the  name  of  that  long  absent  freedom  that  I  solicit  your  suffrage. 

Do  you  wish  that  the  Government  to  which  you  have  delegated  your 
sovereignty  should  enjoy  an  absolute  omnipotence,  unbounded,  unfettered  by 
any  real  responsibility? — No.  Do  you  wish  that  Government  to  obtain, 
among  your  representatives,  as  well  as  among  your  own  selves,  an  eflBcacious 
support  in  every  measure  tending  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  France  ? — 
You  do.  But  do  you  likewise  wish  it  to  be  seriously  controlled,  criticised,  and 
even  contradicted,  when  it  may  be  necessary  ? — You  do.  Well,  then,  if  such 
be  the  case,  return  a  member  entirely  independent  of  the  Government ;  and 
if  you  can  find  no  better  man,  return  me.  . 

I  gave  many  a  pledge  under  Royalty,  the  Republic,  and  the  Empire. 
Nobody  can  say  that  I  was  a  systematic  opponent  of  any  Government.  But 
neither  was  I  ever  a  courtier,  nor  a  blind  and  dumb  servant  of  any  master. 

I  am  still  what  I  ever  was— a  Catholic  and  a  Liberal 

I  will  defend  Religion,  but  by  such  means  as  are  compatible  with  the 
spirit  of  modem  times  and  the  liberty  of  all. 

I  wish  to  reconquer  Freedom,  but  with  such  weapons  as  are  conformable 
to  justice,  moralty,  and  honour.  * 

The  Count  concludes  in  the  following  manly  words  : — 

But  I  have  said  quite  enough.  We  know  each  other.  You  know  weU 
enough  that  if  you  rctimi  me  I  shall  do  my  duty. 

P  2 
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If  you  do  not  return  mo,  you  will  cause  me  neither  harm  nor  pain. 

If  you  return  me,  you  will  give  me  an  unmistakable  proof  that  you  are 
still  faithful  to  the  old  and  manly /mnc^t<e  of  the  Comtois  ;  and  by  so  doing 
you  will  do  no  less  credit  to  yourselves  than  to  me. 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  would  have  been  not  to  oppose,  but  rather  to 
favour,  the  re-election  of  a  man  of  European  celebrity,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  what  some  may  characterize  as  his  occasional 
intemperance  of  language,  has  given  unquestionable  proof  of 
sincerity,  single-heartedness,  and  hatred  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples. Of  the  latter,  his  addbress  alone  was  a  sufficient  evidence. 
M.  d6  Persigny,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  his 
agents  studiously  represented  M.  de  Montalembert  as  a  personal 
enemy  of  the  Emperor — a  wild  revolutionist,  who  speculated 
on  the  overthrow  of  every  principle  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind. How  to  reconcile  these  accusations  either  with  his  own 
character  and  station,  or  with  the  support  given  him  by  the 
whole  clergy  of  the  diocese,  headed  by  their  venerable  arch- 
bishop, is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand ;  but  so  it  was,  and 
the  result  proved  that  M.  de  Persigny  had  rightly  trusted  to 
the  weakness  of  the  bourgeois,  and  to  the  blind  prejudices  of 
the  peasantry.  The  latter,  indeed,  were  phed  with  an  argument 
which  appealed  more  directly  to  their  material  interests.  The 
mountaineers  of  the  Jura  are  celebrated  for  the  products  of 
their  dairies,  and  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  yearly  exported 
from  this  province  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  reader 
will  hardly  beUeve  that  the  following  placard  was  posted  up  in 
BesauQon  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  on  the  very  day 
before  the  poll : — 

Electors, — If  you  vote  for  M.  de  Montalembert  you  will  vote  for : — 

The  ignorance  of  your  children  ;  ♦ 

The  feudal  rigim4:,  and  all  its  abuses  ; 

War  in  Italy ; 

8alt  at  five  sous  a  i)ound  ; 

Cheese  at  thirty  fi-ancs  the  himdredweight ; 

Lastly,  you  will  vote  for  an  enemy  of  the  Grovemment. 

(Signed)  A  few  Friends  of  the  Rural  Populatiox. 

The  above  document  speaks  volumes;  but  to  appreciate  it  duly 
wo  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  friends  of  M.  de  Montalembert 
had  not,  any  more  than  those  of  any  other  candidate,  the  means 
of  counteracting  its  effects.  No  provincial  paper  would  venture 
to  fix  its  authorship  on  the  Administration,  as  suspension,  or 
oven  suppression,  might  be  the  consequence.  Besides,  a  flat 
denial  of  the  fact  is  a  convenient  resource,  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  reply.    In  the  present  case  these  mean  artifices 
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appear  to  have  told  upon  the  rural  electors,  for  the  Count  was 
not  returned. 

Between  the  Yosges  mountains  and  the  Bhine  Hes  a  small 
province,  celebrated  for  the  inteUigence  and  industry  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  Alsatians  are  likewise  well  known  for  their 
attachment  to  the  Imperial  dynasty.  They  have  often  suflfered, 
as  well  as  neighbouring  Lorraine,  from  foreign  invasion,  and 
cUng  with  fondness  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  carried 
the  French  eagles  victorious  through  all  Europe.  In  the  late 
Legislature,  M.  Keller  stood  for  Colmar ;  and  as  he  had 
loyally  sworn  allegiance  to  the  present  Government,  many 
people  expected  that  he  would  again  be  returned,  notwith- 
standing his  honest  opposition  to  particular  measures.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Persigny,  who  singled 
him  out  as  an  object  of  bitter  enmity.  Had  not  M.  Keller,  on 
several  occasions,  showed  himself  independent  of  any  other 
consideration  but  conscience  ?     Inde  irce. 

The  person  adopted  by  the  Home  Department  as  the  official 
candidate,  was  formerly  a  prefect  in  an  important  city  of 
southern  France.  There  he  distinguished  himself  by  such 
flagrant  acts  of  immoraUty,  that  the  whole  town  was  soon  in 
an  uproar,  and  the  delinquent  was  most  properly  dismissed 
by  Government.  From  that  time  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  ex-prefect  had  settled  in  prudent  obscurity  on  his  estates 
in  Alsace ;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  M.  de  Persigny  wrote  him 

a  letter,  in  which  he  besought  M.  W to  stand  for  the 

deputation  in  opposition  to  M.  Keller !  This  Ministerial  epistle 
was  neatly  copied  out,  and  circulated  by  the  prefect  of  Colmar, 
until  it  found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  newspapers, 
having  been  sent  by  M.  Keller  himself.  This  gentleman  is 
treated  by  M.  de  Persigny  as  a  wild  fanatic,  as  an  enemy  to 
the  Imperial  institutions ;  above  all,  as  a  revolutionist,  for  this 
qualification  seems  to  form  the  climax  of  Government  denun- 
ciation. In  my  humble  opinion,  this  system  of  browbeating 
is  the  shortest  way  to  turn  every  honest  man  into  a  revo- 
lutionist; and  woe  to  those  Governments  under  whose  rule 
such  things  come  to  pass ! 

If  we  turn  from  the  east  to  the  west,  or  to  the  north  and 
south  of  France,  we  still  meet  with  the  same  vexatious  story 
of  agents  running  about  in  every  direction  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  M.  Lemercier,  for  instance,  at  La  Eochelle,  who 
is  likewise  proclaimed  a  Eed  Eepublican.  There  must  be  some 
truth  in  this,  for  was  he  not  a  member  of  the  Council- 
General  of  the  Vincentian  brotherhood — that  bugbear  of  M. 
de  Persigny?  Again,  at  Fougeres,  in  Britanny,  we  have 
another  reading  of  the  famous  cheese  conspiracy  of  M.   de 
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Montalemberfc ;  for  as  old  Armorica  is  renowned  for  its  large 
trade  in  excellent  butter,  the  country  electors  are  told  with 
all  the  gravity  becoming  in  officers  of  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
that  by  electing  the  Opposition  candidate,  M.  de  Kerdrel,  they 
would  vote  the  underselling  of  butter  by  so  many  sous  a 
pound ;  and,  surely  enough,  M.  de  Kerdrel  lost  the  battle. 

The  crowning  piece,  however,  of  this  electoral  strategfr  on 
the  part  of  the  Minister  has  yet  to  come,  and  I  am  able  to 
relate  the  two  following  incidents  on  the  best  authority. 
Poitiers  is  the  seat  of  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  one  of  its 
members  determined  to  stand  forth  as  an  independent  candi- 
date. As  sitting  on  the  bench,  he  was  evidently  no  enemy 
to  the  ruling  Government,  on  whom  he  is  dependent  for 
promotion.  His  only  crime  was  that  he  did  not  advocate  the 
system  of  official  nominees.  He  was  soon  summoned  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Delangle,  to  give  up  all  pretension 
to  the  deputation ;  and,  on  his  refusal,  his  court  was  actually 
called  upon  to  meet,  and  to  declare  that  their  brother  judge 
had  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  bench  !  The  court,  on 
assembling,  naturally  scouted  the  idea,  and  replied,  nein.  con,, 
that  it  was  perfectly  monstrous  to  maintain  that  a  man 
committed  a  misdemeanour  by  canvassing  for  a  seat  in 
the  Assembly. 

The  second  incident  is  of  a  still  more  serious  character.  At 
Liboume,  not  far  from  Bordeaux,  M.  Decazes,  a  son  of  the 
celebrated  Minister,  and  who  has  conferred  numberless  benefits 
on  the  south-west  of  France,  had  resolved  to  stand  for  the 
above  city.  One  of  his  friends,  enjoying  great  influence  with 
the  population,  had  volunteered  to  attend  in  person  at  the 
forthcoming  election,  and  to  use  his  great  popularity  in  favour 
of  M.  Decazes.  But  early  on  the  morning  of  May  31st  this 
gentleman  was  suddenly  put  under  arrest,  and  transferred 
to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  brought  before  the  Procureur 
Imperial,  on  some  trifling  charge.  M.  Decazes  having  been 
informed  of  the  fact,  went  at  once  to  the  Solicitor- General,  and 
threatened  a  public  prosecution  if  his  friend  was  not  imme- 
diately hberated.  The  release  took  place ;  but  on  the  very 
next  day  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  again  apprehended^ 
again  brought  before  the  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  again 
released  in  the  evening,  with  many  apologies.  In  the  mean 
time  the  poll  had  closed,  and  four  or  five  thousand  voters  for 
M.  Decazes  had  stayed  at  home,  for  fear  of  incmring  the  same 
persecution.  Of  course  these  proceedings  will  give  rise  to  a 
protest ;  the  election  itself  will  probably  be  annulled  j— but 
what  are  we  to  think  of  universal  suffi*age  itself,  when  it  allows 
such  glaring  acts  of  barefaced  injustice  ?  And  if  they  had  taken 
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place  in  Naples,  what  an  outcry  would  have  at  once  burst 
forth  from  the  French  and  Enghsh  press  I 

I  must  now  bring  this  long  paper  to  a  close.  The  reader 
who  has  followed  me  so  far  has  a  right  to  inquire  what  I 
conceive  will  be  the  result  of  the  French  Elections  of  1863. 
What  will  be  their  practical  effect  on  the  Government  and  the 
nation  ?  What  have  we  to  expect,  for  evil  or  for  good,  from 
this  pitched  battle  on  the  electoral  ground?  What,  again, 
for  the  immediate  future  of  the  Papacy,  that  all-absorbing 
interest  of  every  good  CathoUc  ?  To  answer  these  questions 
is  rather  a  difficult  problem ;  but  still,  we  are  in  possession 
of  certain  leading  facts,  which  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  guide  us 
through  the  labyrinth  of  Napoleon^s  policy. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  years  France  has  been  taught  to 
beheve  and  repeat  that,  under  the  Imperial  Government,  she 
was  the  grand  dehverer  of  enslaved  nations.  Within  the  folds 
of  her  glorious  banner  were  hidden  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  world.  A  good  cause,  with  justice  and  humanity 
for  its  support,  was  sufficient  to  call  her  legions  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  earth.  Such  was  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  Emperor  himself  in  one  of  his  most  telling  speeches ;  such 
the  watchword  echoed  by  a  thousand  Ministerial  journals,  and 
repeated  by  the  humblest  cottier  in  the  empire.  We  have 
not  here  to  investigate  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  this  grand 
sentiment  has  been  carried  into  execution ;  our  duty  is  merely 
to  mark  its  effects  upon  the  French  people.  With  their  usual 
intelligence  and  vigorous  power  of  logic,  they  soon  began  to 
put  the  following  awkward  questions  : — 

'^Why  should  Italy  enjoy  a  free  government  and  free 
institutions,  whilst  we  are  fettered  and  bound  by  a  despotic 
form  of  government,  though  tolerably  mild  in  its  practical 
application?  Are  we  below  the  Itahans,  whom  we  have 
helped  to  recover  their  independence  ? 

"Again,  are  we  below  the  Austrians,  whom  we  have  so 
signally  defeated  and  humbled  to  the  dust  ?  They  are  already 
retrieving  their  losses — recovering  from  their  state  of  perma- 
nent bankruptcy,  controlling  their  Government  through  a  free 
parliament,  a  free  constitution,  a  free  press,  which  your  official 
and  semi-official  newspapers  are  constantly  lauding — are  we 
unworthy  of  the  same  boon  ?  Why  not  at  length  try  the  same 
method  with  ourselves  ? 

"  Do  we  rank  below  the  Anglo-Saxons,  below  the  Ameri- 
cans, below  the  Prussians,  below  the  Bavarians?  Are  wo 
less  civilized  than  they  ?  less  inteUigent  ?  less  Christian  ? 

Why  confine  your  reforms  to  free  trade^  or  to  a  certain 
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freedom  of  speech  granted  to  our  deputies  and  senators  ? 
These  are  all  very  well  as  the  first  instalments  of  liberty ;  but 
is  it  not  high  time  to  go  farther,  to  add  the  crowning  pieco 
to  your  constitution,  as  you  so  formally  promised  when  you 
ascended  the  throne  ?  Your  power  is  boundless,  your  enemies 
are  prostrate,  your  Government  the  strongest  in  the  world. 
Then  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?  Above  all,  why  persist  in 
a  system  of  official  candidates,  who  in  reahty  are  mock  repre- 
sentatives of  a  mock  parliament,  and  whose  mode  of  election 
is  a  slur  cast  upon  the  national  honour  and  dignity  ?  ^' 

Such  are  the  questions  which,  of  late,  have  been  constantly 
discussed  among  the  middle  class  throughout  all  France ; 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  inaudible  murmurs,  like  the  moan- 
ings  of  the  rising  wind ;  at  others  breaking  forth  in  bolder 
tones,  which  the  warnings  of  the  Home  Department  could 
scarcely  for  a  moment  repress.  The  late  elections,  in  particular, 
have  spoken  in  no  mistakable  language  the  signs  of  the  tunes ; 
for  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  most  of  the  French  towns  and 
cities  the  Opposition  candidates  would  have  won  the  victory, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  rm*al  voters  of  the  surrounding  district, 
who  had  been  purposely  massed  up  with  the  city  population, 
in  order  to  secure  the  return  of  the  Government  proteges. 

Doubtless  the  wild  and  insane  policy  of  De  Persigny  in  his 
late  electoral  campaign  has  done  much  to  produce  this  result ; 
but  those  who  are  not  content  to  consider  merely  the  surface 
of  things,  and  who  endeavour  to  catch  at  least  a  glimpse  of 
undercurrents,  will  bear  me  out  in  my  opinion  that  France  is 
undergoing  a  social  transformation,  totally  independent  of  any 
particular  statesman  or  any  poUtical  party.  The  French,  with 
their  ready  wit,  have  nicknamed  Persigny  a  Persignac,  to 
signify  his  resemblance  with  Prince  de  Polignac ;  but  were  there 
no  Persignac,  the  situation  would  just  be  the  same.  Men 
grow  weary  of  being  kept  in  leading-strings  when  they  feel 
that  they  have  strength,  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  run  alone. 

Now,  Napoleon  is  certainly  the  last  man  to  misunderstand 
these  evident  manifestations  of  public  opinion.  His  keen  eye 
is  watchful  of  every  event,  his  sensitive  ear  ahve  to  every 
sound  arising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  nation,  which  for  the  last 
ten  years  he  has  been  leading  on  to  become  the  umpire  of 
Eiu'ope.  He  has  already  given  pledges  of  his  disposition  to 
yield  with  good  grace  what  he  cannot  withhold  much  longer ;  and 
thus  I  beheve  that  I  am  justified  in  affirming  that  ere  long  France 
will  obtain  a  larger  share  of  real  constitutional  government. 
We  have  probably  seen  the  last  of  official  nominees  j  and  the 
appointment  of  new  Ministers,  who  are  in  no  way  statesmen  or 
poUticians,  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  the  harbinger  of  more 
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important  reforms.  The  intention  of  effecting  sacli  reforms 
may  indeed  be  denied  at  present ;  but  was  not  the  appropria- 
tion of  Savoy  and  Nice  most  emphatically  denied  at  the  very 
time  when  Napoleon  and  Cavour  were  drawing  up  together  the 
secret  compact  at  Plombi^res  ? 

Such  is  my  first  conclusion.  The  second^  grounded  on  the 
firsts  is  no  less  important,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  it  either  in  Prance  or  England.  The 
generation  which  was  yet  at  school  in  1848  has  risen  to  man- 
hood, and  is  foil  of  all  the  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  youth. 
The  men  of  this  generation  have  a  longing  for  Uberty,  but  for 
a  Uberty  sui  generis,  and  perhaps  very  different,  as  to  its 
outward  forms  and  trappings,  from  that  ideal  which  their 
fathers  worshipped.  In  their  eyes  a  free  constitution,  coupled 
with  an  Imperial  Government,  and  even  grafted  upon  a  some- 
what despotic  system  of  centralization,  is  by  no  means  an 
impossibility.  "  We  wish  for  hberty,^^  says  many  a  well-mean- 
ing Frenchman,  "but  we  require  a  strong  hand  to  rule  and 
curb  us.''  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  multitude  of  young  men  who, 
though  they  style  themselves  Liberals,  are  now  striving  to  have 
a  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  consequently 
to  take  the  place  of  those  who  now  fill  the  Government  oflSices. 
Now,  the  latter  do  not  seem  aware  of  this  fact ;  they  admit  of 
no  other  social  or  poUtical  status  but  that  to  which  they  have 
become  accustomed,  and  which  they  have  learned  fondly  to 
associate  with  their  past  labours  and  triumphs.  On  conversing 
with  certain  eminent  statesmen  of  those  times,  one  is  frequently 
reminded  of  the  lines  in  which  Horace  represents  old  age  as 

Difficilis,  querulus,  laudator  temporis  acti 
Se  puero,  censor  castigatorque  minorum. 

It  would  certainly  be  better  for  France  if  the  young  and  the 
old  were  to  combine  the  well-earned  experience  of  the  one 
with  the  hot-blooded  fervour  of  the  other,  for  the  good  of  their 
common  country.  But  come  what  may,  every  close  observer 
may  already  see  the  elements  of  an  intelligent,  active,  high- 
principled  party,  which  may  become  either  his  Majesty's  Oppo- 
sition, or  his  Majesty's  Government,  or  perhaps  each  by  turns. 
I  am  well  pleased  to  be  able  to  add,  that  many  a  good  Catholic 
is  to  be  foimd  in  their  ranks. 

And  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  actual  situation  of  the 
Church  in  France,  and  to  the  influence  which  the  Elections  of 
1863  may  have  on  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  in 
regard  to  the  Holy  See.  If  any  one  thing  took  people  by 
surprise,  it  was  the  pastoral  charge  of  seven  Bishops,  fdl 
belonging,  it  was  said^  to  different  poUtical  opinions,  and  yet 
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all  united  in  urging  upon  the  French  Catholics  not  to  swerve 
from  their  duly  as  electors.  It  was  an  unheard-of  incident,  and, 
as  such,  hailed  as  a  godsend  by  the  many,  or  condemned  as  the 
token  of  a  factious  spirit  by  the  few  hangers-on  of  De  Persigny'a 
administration.  For  those  who,  like  myself,  are  calm  spectators 
of  the  scenes,  the  act  is  simply  a  proof  of  the  change  which  has 
been  gradually  effected  in  the  minds  of  the  French  clergy.  But  a 
very  short  time  ago  they  were  upbraided  with  clinging  servilely 
to  the  Imperial  favour,  on  condition  of  receiving  in  return 
showers  of  material  benefits,  in  the  form  of  money  for  their 
churches,  donations  for  their  charities,  or  seats  in  the  Senate 
for  their  Cardinals  and  Archbishops.  The  glorious  protestation 
of  the  French  prelates  and  priests  at  Rome,  in  June,  1862,  has 
disposed  of  these  idle  assumptions,  and  the  late  manifesto  of 
the  seven  Bishops  has  furnished  another  proof  of  their  energy 
and  disinterestedness  wherever  they  feel  religion  is  concerned. 
It  was  a  mortal  blow  dealt  against  Erastianism  in  every  form. 
Many  a  battle  may  yet  be  fought,  but  the  issue  is  evident. 
The  French  clergy  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  taking 
their  stand  on  the  firm  ground  of  Liberty.  Henceforward 
both  they  and  their  flocks  will  adhere  more  and  more  to  the 
leading  principles  of  free  institutions,  and  press  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  arbitrary  practice 
of  the  old  regimGy  as  well  as  the  still  more  despotic  tendencies 
of  the  half-infidel  bureaucracy  of  the  present  ago. 

But  if  such  is  the  case,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  Pope  in 
Home  may  rely  upon  a  body  of  defendei*s  in  France,  which  has 
not  its  equal  throughout  the  world.  Outside  the  Chambers, 
and  within  the  Chambers — among  the  laity,  and  among  the 
priests — ^in  the  press,  and  outside  of  the  press — ^will  be 
gradually  formed  a  party  steadfastly  and  consistently  supporting 
the  Holy  See,  and  forcing  the  Government  itself  to  come  to 
terms,  should  it  ever  forget  its  own  real  interests,  and  carry 
into  execution  the  wild  plans  of  the  revolutionary  party.  If 
the  Elections  of  1863  produce  no  other  but  this  single  result, 
still  they  might  be  ranked  among  the  most  fortunate  events  of 
this  year,  in  spite  of  all  their  failures  and  shortcomings. 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done.  Hitherto  the  ballot 
and  universal  suffrage  have  been  used  in  France  exclusively 
in  the  cause  of  anarchy  or  despotism.  In  the  hands  of  both, 
it  is  certainly  a  most  powerful  engine,  and  people  begin  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  results  it  may  bring  about.  By  a  strong  and 
unscrupulous  Government  the  result  of  the  elections  may  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  most  ignorant  and  fanatic  part  of  the 
population,  who  return  invariably  such  men  as  are  agreeable 
to    the    Administration.     Under   such   a  system,  principle^ 
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conscience,  and  honour  are  utterly  out  of  the  question ;  in 
time,  indeed,  we  might  see  millions  of  electors  returning  men 
selected  for  their  servility  and  their  readiness  to  vote  according 
to  their  own  private  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  secret  societies  and 
revolutionary  doctrines  is  weU  nigh  paramount  among  the 
working  classes  of  the  towns  and  cities.  During  the  late 
elections  in  Paris,  the  agents  of  these  societies  are  known  to 
have  utterly  changed  the  dispositions  of  2000  workmen  in  one 
single  night,  and  made  them  vote  for  M.  Gu^roult,  the 
Revolutionist,  although  they  had  promised  their  support  to  a 
Conservative.  Such  combinations  and  coalitions  are  certainly 
alarming  for  the  social  fabric ;  they  constitute  a  mobocracy, 
which  might  easily  lord  it  over  the  most  intelligent  and  most 
moral  part  of  the  nation.  As  to  a  representation  of  interests 
and  classes,  there  would  be  none ;  the  very  possibility  of  such 
a  state  of  things  is  in  itself  a  danger.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  astonishing  in  the  fact,  that  many  thinking  minds 
are  even  now  endeavouring  to  discover  some  remedy  by  which 
universal  suffrage  might  be  regulated  so  as  to  counteract  this 
twofold  peril  of  despotism  and  anarchy,  inseparable  from  the 
electoral  system  in  its  present  form.  The  problem  is  doubtless 
well  worth  the  meditations  of  a  statesman ;  and  the  very  fact 
of  its  existence  deserved  at  least  to  be  noticed  in  an  article  on 
the  French  Elections  of  1863. 

A. 
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Juris  Ecdmadici  Puhlici  InstUviiones.     Auctore  Carolo  Tarquini,  S.  J., 
Juris  CauonicI  Professore  in  Coll^o  Romano  ejosdem  Societaiis. 

THIS  work  did  not  come  to  hand  till  we  had  sent  to  press  the  third 
article  of  our  present  number,  or  it  would  have  received  prominent 
notice  therein.  In  that  article  we  maintained  that,  so  &r  from  the  promo- 
tion of  spiritual  good  being  external  to  the  civil  ruler's  province,  on  the 
contrary,  he  acts  more  laudably  in  proportion  as  he  more  effectively  directs 
his  temporal  administration  to  its  attainment.  We  added,  however,  that 
(unless  he  be  in  invincible  ignorance  of  the  Church's  divine  appointment) 
he  is  bound,  in  all  his  efforts  for  spiritual  good,  to  conduct  himself  with 
constant  subordination  and  submission  to  her  supreme  authority.  The 
following  extract  (which  is  but  part  of  a  long  passage  to  the  same  effect) 
will  show  how  earnestly  Father  Tarquini  maintains  the  same  doctrine ;  and 
we  have  particular  pleasure  in  adducing  such  high  Roman  sanction  for  our 
statement : — 

'^  .  .  .  So  S.  Gregory  to  the  Emperor  Maurice.  '  For  this  end  has 
power  over  all  men  been  civen  from  Heaven  to  our  pious  princes  (domi- 
norum  nostrorum  pietati),  niat  they  who  seek  good  thii^  may  be  assisted  ; 
that  the  way  of  Heaven  may  be  more  widely  opened  ;  that  the  earthly  king- 
dom may  be  subject  (famuletur)  to  the  heavenly.*  The  same  thing  is  said  by 
Pope  Celestine,  by  S.  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  by  Ferrandus,  and  S.  Bernard. 
Wherefore  the  scholastic  doctors  have  taught  that  the  chief  end  of  civU 
gavernm^int  consists  in  this,  that  man  may  be  trained  to  virtue,  and  thus  to 
the  obedience  of  religion.  Among  which  doctors  it  may  suffice  to  mention 
the  author  *  De  Regimine  Principum,'  where  he  says — *  But  the  end  at  which 
the  king  should  principally  aim,  in  himself  and  in  his  subjects,  is  eternal 
beatitude,  which  consists  in  the  vision  of  Ood^ 

^^  The  second  part  [of  my  statement]  is  thus  proved :  viz.,  that  princes 
ought  in  such  sense  to  protect  religion,  as  not  to  anticipate  (antevertant)  but 
to  follow  the  judgments  of  the  Church ;  nay  and  not  to  Qxceed  the  measure, 
which  the  Church  herself  may  have  prescribed  in  order  to  the  salvation  of 
souls. 

"  This  is  proved  by  reason.  There  is  a  twofold  reason,  for  which  princes 
are  bound  (tenentur)  to  protect  religion.  One  is  less  perfect,  viz.,  that  they 
may  protect  temporal  felicity,  which  cannot  long  continue  without  probity  of 
morals  and  religious  worship.  The  other  reason  is  more  noble,  ana  in  order 
the  chief ;  namely,  because  that  temporal  felicity,  the  care  of  which  apper- 
tains to  them,  should  be  the  felicity  appropriate  to  man,  and  therefore  direded 
to  eternal  life  as  to  its  end  (hominis  propria  esse  debet  adeoque  ordinata  ad 
vitam  setemam).  But  both  these  reasons  require  that  princes,  in  defending 
religion,  should  not  anticipate  but  follow  the  Church's  judgments  "  (n.  dO), 
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Nothing  can  be  more  admirably  thought  and  expressed  than  this.  But 
in  a  later  passage  he  pronounces  himself  even  more  unmistakably.  *'  Civil 
society,**  he  says,  "  ought  not  to  care  for  temporal  felicity  absolutely  and 
simply,  but  only  so  far  as  it  subserves  man*s  ultimate  end,  that  is,  spiritual 
good.  From  whence  it  is  evident  that  civil  society  by  no  means  acts  in 
opposition  to  its  proper  duty,  when  it  grants  something  to  the  Church 
which  in  some  degree  may  hinder  temporal  felicity  **  (n.  77).  Thus,  according 
to  our  author,  the  civil  governor  is  not  going  beyond  his  legitimate  function, 
even  when,  instead  of  aiming  exclusively  at  his  people's  temporal  felicity,  he 
deliberately  sacrifices  some  degree  thereof  to  a  higher  good. 

Such  then  is  the  view,  taken  in  this  work,  of  the  civil  governor's  province  : 
it  is  not  his  business  simply  to  promote  the  people's  temporal  felicity,  but 
to  promote  it  only  in  that  degree  and  direction  which  may  be  most  con- 
ducive to  their  eternal  interests.  This  view  we  regard  as  undeniably  the 
true  one  ;  and  we  see  at  once  that  it  removes  all  theoretical  difficulty,  as  to 
imaginable  conflicts  between  Church  and  State,  wherever  the  State  is  sin- 
cerely Catholic. 

In  these  days  of  revolutionism  andsecularity,  we  think  there  is  hardly  any 
doctrine  which  it  is  more  important  to  enforce  and  vindicate  than  this  of 
the  State's  religious  office  ;  and  we  are  very  desirous,  therefore,  that  it  shall 
be  expressed  with  all  attainable  accuracy  and  precision.  We  are  induced  on 
that  account  (at  the  risk  of  appearing  hypercritical)  to  mention  one  or  two 
subordinate  statements  of  FaUier  Tarquini  on  this  subject,  which  do  not 
at  first  reading  strike  us  as  altogether  satisfactory.  Nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable (we  are  well  aware)  than  that  our  criticism  may  be  based  on  some 
misconception  of  his  full  and  exact  meaning.  And  in  fa^t  there  is  no  result 
of  our  remarks  which  we  should  hail  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  our  obtaining 
a  fuller  elucidation  of  his  views  ;  and  our  being  thus  enabled  to  follow  his 
teaching  no  less  imreservedly  in  his  minor  and  subordinate  opinions,  than  we 
do  already  in  his  broad  and  general  principles. 

The  chief  difficulty  presented  to  ourselves  by  his  theory  on  the  functions 
of  civil'  society  may  be  thus  drawn  out :  "  Civil  society,"  says  Father 
Tarquini,  as  already  quoted,  "  should  not  care  for  temporal  felicity  abso- 
lutely and  simply,  but  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  subservient  to  spiritual  good." 
If  this  be  so,  surely  the  ultimate  and  adequate  end  of  civil  society  would  ap- 
pear to  be,  not  temporal  good,  but  spiritual"  (n.  2).  But  he  has  already  laid 
down  (n.  7)  that  the  nature  or  essence  of  societies  is  determined  only  by  their 
adequate  end.  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  see,  under  these  circumstances, 
how  the  author  has  given  us  means  for  accurately  distinguishing  between 
the  respective  essences  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  society.  We  need  not  of 
course  say  that,  in  common  with  Father  Tarquini  and  all  Catholics,  we  hold 
the  distinction  between  these  two  societies  to  be  most  signal.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  distinction  is  based  on  considerations  which  the  author  has 
not  indeed  denied,  but  which  he  has  failed  to  express  with  due  prominence 
and  clearness.    We  proceed  to  explain  our  meaning. 

Father  Tarquini  has  expressly  adverted  to  the  contrast  which  exists 
between  a  "  necessary "  and  a  "  voluntary  "  society  (see  note  to  n.  27),  the 
former  of  course  being  one  with  which  Grod  commands  us  to  be  united.  Now, 
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in  n.  6  the  author  seems  to  express  himself  as  though  ^'  the  end"  of  a  neoea- 
sary  society,  no  less  than  of  a  voluntary  one,  signified  some  "  fixed  and 
common  end  "  which  all  its  members  (as  such)  pursue.  But  such  a  notion 
would  surely  lead  to  much  confusion  of  thought.  There  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  the  supposition  that  there  is  some  "  fixed  and  common  end  **  which 
all  members  of  civil  society,  as  such,  pursue.  And  most  certainly,  if  there 
were,  it  would  not  be  the  end  which  Father  Tarquini  himself  assigns  to  dvil 
society  ;  viz.,  that  special  kind  and  degree  of  temporal  felicity  which  is  most 
conducive  to  their  spiritual  welfure.  By  the  "  end''  of  civil  society  we  should 
surely  understand,  not  ^*  the  end  in  fiict  desired  by  its  various  members,'*  but 
"  the  end  marked  out  for  U  by  God — its  author.** 

This  being  understood,  we  should  further  say  that  the  end  of  civil 
society,  or  (as  we  prefer  expressing  it)  of  civil  government,  is  twofold, — 
primary  and  secondary.  By  its  primary  end  we  understand  that  end  for 
which  God  directly  instituted  it ;  that  end  which  He  directly  contemplated  (if 
we  may  so  speak)  in  its  establishment.  By  its  secondary  ends  we  understand 
those  various  other  ends  which  God  also  desires  the  civil  governor  (aa 
such)  to  pursue.  It  is  plain,  moreover,  that  the  various  powers  and  privi- 
leges appertaining  to  civil  government  are  to  be  understood  by  a  reference  to 
its  primary  end  ;  since  they  are,  in  fact,  the  means  placed  in  its  hands  by 
God  for  accomplishing  that  purpose  which  He  designed  in  its  establishment. 

Now  the  primary  end  of  civil  government  is  either  immediate  or  vJtir 
male.  As  to  its  immediate  primary  end,  we  hold  that  this  consists,  neither 
in  the  promotion  of  spiritual  good,  nor  even  of  temporal  felicity  in  any 
large  or  full  acceptation  of  that  term ;  but  only  of  exterior  peace,  or,  as 
we  more  commonly  express  it  in  English,  protection  of  person  and  pro- 
perty. Now  it  is  quite  imi)ossible  that  exterior  peace  can  be  preserved 
imless  there  be  some  supreme  authority  having  at  command  physical  strength 
which  is  practically  irresistible :  God,  therefore,  has  invested  the  civil 
governor  with  the  rightful  authority  of  enforcing  his  just  commands  by  the 
employment  of  such  physical  strength.  Again,  it  is  impossible  that  exterior 
peace  can  be  duly  preserved  without  capital  punishment :  God  has,  therefore, 
given  the  civil  governor  authority  to  inflict  such  punishment.  And  so  in 
regard  to  aU  the  various  powers  conferred  by  God  on  the  civil  government  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  exterior  peace, 
that  the  civil  governor  should  possess  any  special  and  exceptional  enlighten- 
ment in  moral  and  spiritual  truth  :  God,  therefore,  has  not  given  it.  Such, 
then,  is  the  primary  end  of  civil  government.  Its  immediate  primary  end 
Ls  the  preservation  of  exterior  peace  ;  its  uUimaie  primary  end  is  the  attain- 
ment of  those  inestimable  benefits,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  flow 
from  exterior  peace.  Its  powers  and  gifts  are  all  those,  and  only  those,  which 
fit  it  for  the  maintaining  of  exterior  peace. 

We  see,  then,  at  once  the  broad  and  ineffaceable  distinction  between  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  society.  The  immediate  primary  end  of  civil  society  is 
purely  temporal ;  and  Grod  has  given  to  it  no  other  gifts  or  powers  except  those 
requisite  for  a  temporal  end.  But  the  Church's  immediate  primary  end 
is  purely  spiritual ;  viz.,  the  sanctification  of  souls  (see  Tarquini,  n.  4) :  and 
God  has  invested  her  with  those  gifts  and  powers  which  are  requisite  for  so 
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high  a  mission.  He  has  invested  her,  e.g,,  with  the  gift  of  infieillibly  teaching 
dogma  and  morals ;  with  the  gift  of  supernatural  prudence  in  adapting 
means  to  her  great  end  ;  with  the  power  of  directly  moral  and  religious 
legislation  ;  and  with  those  other  very  numerous  gifts  and  powers  which  we 
need  not  here  pause  to  recount. 

But  all  this  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inconsistent  with  our  proposition, 
that  civil  government  has  secondary  ends  also  ;  and  it  has  been  our  main 
purpose,  in  the  third  article  of  our  present  number,  to  show  on  grounds 
of  reason  what  are  those  secondary  ends.  The  ruler^s  primary  duty  no  doubt 
is  the  preserving  of  exterior  peace  ;  and  to  this  he  is  strictly  obliged.  Nor 
can  the  performance  of  this  duty  in  itself  (as  distinct  from  any  faulty  means 
which  he  may  adopt  for  the  purpose)  clash  by  possibility  with  higher  ends ; 
for  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  he  can  so  efficaciously  promote  spiritual 
or  temporal  good  as  by  its  exact  fulfilment.  But  we  maintain  further,  that 
he  acts  more  acceptably  to  Grod  in  proportion  as  he  goes  beyond  the  strict 
obligation ;  in  proportion  as  he  devotes  the  various  powers  with  which  he  is 
intrusted,  to  his  people's  general  good,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  Here, 
however,  a  vitally  important  distinction  must  be  most  carefully  observed. 
So  far  as  he  labours  for  those  kinds  of  temporal  good  which  are  independent  of 
spiritual, — e,g.,  so  far  as  he  enforces  laws  in  regard  to  free  trade,  or  currency, 
or  railway  extension,  or  postal  facilities, — he  is  rightly  guided  in  the  last 
resort  by  his  own  judgment.  But  the  case  is  widely  different,  so  £a.r  as  he 
pursues  moral  and  spiritual  good.  This,  indeed,  though  but  a  secondary  end 
of  civil  government  in  the  sense  above  explained,  yet  is  his  highest  and 
most  admirable  function  of  all  But  in  its  exercise  he  is  no  longer  supreme ; 
for  he  has  entered  on  that  province  within  which  the  Church  possesses  sove- 
reign authority.  Here,  then,  is  the  civil  ruler's  highest  office  and  privilege — 
to  offer  his  temporal  authority  at  the  Church's  feet,  and  labour,  subordinately 
to  her  guidance,  in  co-operating  with  her  to  her  primary  end.  We  have 
already  quoted  Father  Tarquini's  statement  to  this  precise  effect. 

And  such  (if  we  may  trust  learned  men)  would  seem  to  be  the  Fathers* 
universal  teaching.  "  It  is  their  unanimous  doctrine,"  says  our  author  (n.  54), 
"  that  the  ....  government  of  civil  society  should  be  subject  to  the  Church, 
just  as  the  body  is  subject  to  the  souL"  They  are  constantly  saying,  indeed, 
that  temporal  felicity  is  the  end  of  civil  society ;  and  a  certain  modem 
school  of  thought  has  understood  them  to  mean  thereby  that  the  civil  ruler 
transgresses  his  province  in  pursuing  spiritual  good.  But  so  far  are  they 
from  meaning  this,  that  their  one  object  is  earnestly  and  emphatically  to 
declare  the  exact  contrary.  Our  author  has  brought  together  some  of  their  most 
characteristic  dicta  in  n.  54  ;  and  any  one  who  reads  them  with  any  attention 
ynW  confirm  our  remark.  We  cannot  better  explain  the  drift  of  these  dicta 
than  by  supposing  one  of  these  holy  men  to  address  a  temporal  prince. 
"  The  sphere  within  which  you  are  supreme,"  he  would  say,  "  is  exclusively 
temporal.  But  it  is  self-evident,  and  you  do  not  think  of  denying  it,  that 
you  should,  in  your  whole  administration,  preserve  the  temporal  in  its  due 
subordination  to  the  spiritual ;  while  in  the  spiritual  order  you  cannot  profess 
to  be  supreme.  It  follows,  that  in  all  your  highest  acts  of  government  you 
should  submit  yourselves  to  the  Church's  teaching  and  admonition." 
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We  are  far  from  saying  that  this  analysis  exhausts  the  full  meaning  of 
uch  patristic  testimonies  as  Father  Tarquini  has  accumulated  ;  but  only  that 
it  is  true  so  &r  as  it  goes.  They  may  undoubtedly,  without  any  violence, 
be  understood  to  imply  a  doctrine  on  the  Church's  indirect  temporal  power, 
closely  resembling  that  drawn  out  in  later  ages  by  Suarez  and  BeUarmine. 
But,  in  the  article  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred,  we  avowedly  abstain 
from  all  discussion  of  this  question  ;  and  we  will  here  also  abstain  from  such 
discussion. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  relations  between  Church  and  State, 
because  it  so  happens  that  we  have  considered  that  question  at  length 
in  our  present  number.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  present 
work  refers  at  all  exclusively  to  that  theme.  On  the  contrary,  it  covers 
the  whole  subject  of  Jus  Ecclesiasticum  Publicum.  On  almost  every 
particular,  except  the  few  subordinate  statements  which  we  have  already 
ventured  to  criticise,  we  have  only  to  express  our  unqualified  admiration 
of  Father  Tarquini's  labours.  It  is  indeed  most  refreshing  in  these  northern 
latitudes  to  be  visited  by  the  genial  atmosphere  of  JKome  ;  and  it  is  quite 
a  treat  to  follow  step  by  step  the  simple  and  straightforward  reasoning 
whereby  our  author  traces  out  the  full  extent  of  ecdesiastical  and  papal 
jurisdiction,  which  is  really  involved  in  the  most  elementary  prindi^es  of 
Catholicism.  We  observe  with  particular  pleasure  the  terms  in  whidi  he 
speaks  of  the  fjEunous  Callican  Declaration.  He  by  no  means  treats  its 
propositions  as  those  which  a  good  Catholic  is  at  liberty  to  hold  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  comments  on  them  just  as  he  comments  on  Bichei's  and 
Febronius's  intolerable  extravagances.  He  speaks  of  all  three  systems  as 
"opposed  to  the  true  constitution  of  the  Church **  (lib.  iL  n.  11),  and  as 
"  erroneous "  (n.  22).  And  we  commend  to  particular  notice  his  summary 
account  of  the  Church's  true  constitution  (lib.  iL  n.  3),  which  for  clearness 
and  completeness  cannot  be  exceeded. 

Crood  comes  out  of  evil  It  is  one  advantage  resulting  from  that  opposition 
to  the  Church's  authority  which  now  seems  setting  in  from  so  many  pro- 
fessedly Catholic  quarters,  that  the  Church's  loyal  children  are  led,  by  the 
study  of  such  works  as  this,  to  contemplate  more  steadily,  and  thus  to 
perceive  more  adequately,  the  full  extent  of  her  august  prerogatives. 


Tractaius  d^  Ecckdd  Chrigti,  Auctore  Patricio  Murray,  in  Collegio  Sanctl 
Patricii,  apud  Maynooth  in  Hibemia,  Sacrce  Theologice  Professore. 
Dublin:  McGlashan  &  Gill. 

THIS  most  important  and  valuable  work  has  already  covered  consider- 
able ground:  it  has  treated  the  Church's  indefectibility,  visibility, 
unity,  and  sanctity,  and  has  also  discussed  the  Protestant  rule  of  faith.  The 
remaining  subjects  promised  by  Dr.  Murray  are  such  as  these :  the  Catholic 
Eule  of  Faith  ;  Authority  of  the  governing  Church ;  the  Object-matter  of  the 
Church's  Authority,  whether  as  teaching  or  governing ;  the  Head  of  the 
Church ;  the  Notes  of  the  Church,  &c. 
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We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  scientific  theological 
treatises  written  by  a  Catholic  *  in  these  islands  for  the  last  three  centuries.  It 
supplies  a  want  not  in  British  only,  but  in  European,  or  rather  Ecumenical 
Catholic  theology.  It  is  well  known  that  S.  Thomas  and  the  scholastics 
who  follow  his  arrangement  have  devoted  far  less  space  to  the  "  De  Ecclesi&  " 
and  kindred  subjects  than  corresponds  even  to  their  intrinsic  importance ; 
for  surely  the  political  and  social  organization  of  Christianity  is  an  extremely 
important  part  of  theological  science  on  its  own  ground.  But  in  these  days 
the  doctrines  in  question  have  assumed  peculiar  interest.  The  very  first 
principles  of  belief  are  now  everywhere  called  into  question ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment  that  (not  clerics  only  but)  educated  laymen  shall  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  argumentative  ground  on  which  our  faith  rests. 
This  has,  indeed,  been  emphatically  urged  by  Dr.  Murray  himself  in  varioiLs 
parts  of  his  "Annual  Miscellany,"  and  will  be  generally  admitted.  But  the 
argumentative  foundation  of  our  faith  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the 
doctrine  "  De  Ecclesia,"  and  cannot  by  possibility  be  treated  apart  from  that 
doctrine. 

We  aefer,  of  course,  our  direct  comment  on  this  work  until  its  completion. 
Here  we  will  but  express  our  warm  admiration  of  the  way  in  which  Dr, 
Murray  has  executed  his  task,  so  far  as  it  has  advanced.  To  say  that  on  one  or 
two  open  questions  we  are  not  entirely  in  accord  with  it,  is  merely  to  say  that 
no  Catholic  will  precisely  agree  with  any  other  on  every  open  point.  But 
such  small  differences  of  opinion  in  no  way  affect  the  feelings  of  admiration 
which  we  have  just  expressed.  Three  characteristics  are  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.  (1)  The  clearness  and  definiteness  with  which  Dr.  Miurray  has 
thought  out  the  various  doctrines  which  he  enunciates.  He  never  takes 
refuge  in  vague  generalities  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  coming  to  a  clear 
and  distinct  view ;  but  in  each  case  places  a  precise  and  definite  thought 
first  before  his  own  mind,  and  then  before  that  of  others.  (2)  His  Scriptural 
quotations  are  not  confined  to  the  citation  of  individual  passages,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  precisely  relevant.  He  carefully  examines  each  in  its  context ; 
and  not  unfrequently  takes  very  great  pains,  and  argues  at  considerable 
length,  to  show  without  doubt  that  the  passage  is  really  to  his  purpose. 
(3)  He  takes  singular  pains  to  understand  Protestant  objections  from  the 
Protestant  point  of  view.  In  the  case  of  many  Catholic  controversialists, 
we  are  far  more  confident  that  their  direct  arguments  are  solid  and 
cogent  than  we  are  that  they  rightly  understand  their  opponent's  standpoint. 
But  the  most  prejudiced  Protestants  can  hardly  think  this  of  Dr.  Murray  ; 
and  he  has  prepared  himself  for  his  task  by  the  careful  study  of  a  large 
number  of  the  most  important  Protestant  works. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Dr.  Murray  \vill  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  his 
labours,  and  bring  them  rapidly  to  a  conclusion. 

*  Father  Newman's  "  Essay  on  Development,"  it  will  be  remembered,  wa.4 
not  written  by  him  when  he  was  a  Catholic,  though  its  publication  took  place 
after  his  conversion. 
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The  Minor  Propliets.  With  a  Commentary  explanatory  and  practical,  and 
Introductioiw  to  the  several  Books.  By  the  Rev.  K  B.  Pusbt,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  Parts  I. — III. 
(From  Hosea  to  Micah,  ch.  i.)    Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London. 

THE  pages  before  us  are  the  first  instalment  towards  the  completion  of  a 
scheme  which  was  much  talked  of  in  Oxford  many  years  ago,  but  which 
seems  to  have  lain  domiaut  till  quite  lately.  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  pro- 
posed to  put  together  a  conmientary  on  the  whole  Bible,  which  should  supply 
the  want  lurgently  felt  of  something  more  satisfactory  than  the  long-established 
quartos  of  D'Oyley  aud  Mant.  Different  books  were  to  be  entrusted  to  different 
writers,  and  in  this  way  it  was  intended  to  produce  the  whole  commentary 
w^ithin  a  compamtively  short  spice  of  time.  Various  causes  have  delayed  the 
accomplishment  of.the  plan  ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimen  before 
us,  its  completion  will  enrich  the  literature  of  the  Anglican  Establishment 
with  a  very  valuable  work.  It  is  proba])ly  by  far  the  best  plan  to  divide  the 
labour,  not  only  to  save  time,  but  for  the  more  important  reason,  that  no 
single  student  can  well  hope  t<i  deal  satisfactorily  with  more  than  one  or  two 
,of  the  great  portions  of  Scripture,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  books  so  short 
as  those  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  with  more  tlian  a  few  of  the  sacred  writers. 
The  best  commentaries  in  all  languages  have  been  partial  ones  :  it  is  only 
from  the  great  convenience  of  having  a  complete  work  that  A.  Lapide  and 
Calraet  rank  so  high,  though  the  judgment  of  the  fanner  is  remarkably  sound 
everyw^here,  and  his  instincts  thoroughly  religious  and  Catholic.  But  few 
portions  of  this  or  any  general  conmientary  can  be  compared  with  the  mono- 
graphs of  Toletus,  Pererius,  or  Agellius,  or  with  the  works  of  Ribera  on  the 
Minor  Prophets,  or  Justiniani  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  It  remains,  of 
course,  to  be  seen  of  what  calibre  the  writers  are  to  be  who  are  to  undertake 
individiml  portions  of  the  Commentary  of  which  Dr.  Pusey  is,  we  suppose, 
the  general  editor.  It  is  not  likely  that  either  Oxford  or  the  Anglican 
Establisluucnt  will  produce  men  so  fit  to  undertake  any  other  portion  of 
Sacred  Scripture  as  Dr.  Pusey  himself  for  the  i>art  that  he  has  chosen — the 
Minor  Prophets,  and  perhaps  Isaias. 

The  Commentary  will  be  vohmiinous,  if  other  deimrtments  of  it  preserve 
the  same  relative  proportion  between  text  and  annotation  as  that  before  us. 
The  twelve  Prophets  will  hardly  be  included  in  less  than  a  quarto  of  80() 
pages.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  tluit  it  is  meant  for  practical  use, 
rather  than  to  supply  all  the  requirements  of  the  student  and  the  critic. 
Dr.  Pusey  gives  us  the  result  of  his  own  researches  and  learning  ;  but  he 
does  not  often  give  the  process  by  which  the  result  has  l)een  atUiined.  This 
in  such  a  conmientary  is,  perhaps,  a  gain  ;  but  we  cannot  help  sometimes 
wishing  that  a  writer  who  has  spent  so  many  years  in  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
and  of  all  that  can  bear  on  the  Old  Testament,  should  give  us  rather  more 
criticism  than  he  does.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  relief  to  be  spared  the  long 
catalogues  of  names  and  authorities  for  different  opinions  which  take  up  so 
large  a  space  in  some  commentaries  on  the  Bible.  We  do  not  always  want 
the  whole  history  of  opinion  on  a  passage.  It  is  abnost  a  relief  to  think  that 
biblical  literature  is  becoming  so  multitudinous,  that  writers  are  obliged  to 
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spare  us  this  parade  of  authorities,  lest  it  should  leave  them  no  room  for 
their  own  remarks.  Dr.  Pusey*s  commentary  flows  on  thus  without  much 
interruption  or  discussion,  though  there  are  peculiarities  about  his  style 
which  amount  to  as  specific  a  mannerism  as  any  that  is  to  be  found  among 
Methodist  or  Evangelical  writers,  and  which  may  sometimes  even  puzzle 
a  reiider  not  previously  acquainted  with  his  writings. 

It  is  interesting  to  have  the  opinion  of  one  so  well  fitted  to  judge  on  the 
use  that  has  been  made  of  late  of  the  cognate  Semitic  languages  for  illustration 
of  the  meanings  of  Hebrew  words.  Of  course,  no  scholar  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
eminence  would  question  the  value  of  such  illustration :  still  the  principle 
itself  may  be  pushed  too  far.  It  was  said  not  long  ago,  for  instance,  that  a 
Hebrew  scholar  without  a  knowledge  of  the  cognate  languages  was  no  better 
off  than  a  Greek  scholar  who  had  read  nothing  but  Ionic  or  Doric  Greek.  But 
the  principle  is  one  thing,  and  the  use  made  of  it  another.  Let  us  hear  what 
Dr.  Pusey  says— he  is  speaking  of  the  translators  of  the  Anglican  Bible :  "  They 
had  most  of  the  helps  for  understanding  Hebrew  which  we  have— the  same 
traditional  knowledge  from  the  ancient  versions,  Jewish  commentators,  or  lexi- 
cographers, or  grammarians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jewish- Arabic  school 
only,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  themselves,  and  they 
used  these  aids  with  more  mature  and  even  judgment  than  has  mostly  been 
employed  in  the  subsequent  period.  Hebrew  criticism  has  now  escaped,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  arbitrariness  which  detected  a  various  reading  in  any 
variation  of  a  single  old  version,  or  in  the  error  of  some  small  fraction  of  MSS., 
which  disfigured  the  commentaries  of  Lowth,  Newcome,  and  Blayney.  But 
the  comparison  of  the  cognate  dialects  opened  for  the  time  an  unlimited 
licence  of  innovation.  Every  principle  of  interpretation,  every  rule  of  language 
was  violated.  The  Bible  was  misinterpreted  with  a  wild  recklessness  to  which 
no  other  book  was  ever  subjected.  A  subordinate  meaning  of  some  half- 
understood  Arabic  word  was  always  at  hand  to  remove  whatever  any  one 
raisliked.  Now,  the  nianifoldness  of  this  reign  of  misrule  has  subsided. 
But  interpretations  as  arbitrary  as  any  that  have  perished  still  hold  their 
sway,  or  from  time  to  time  emerge  ;  and  any  revisal  of  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  until  the  precarious  use  of  the  dialects  shall  be  far 
more  settled,  would  give  us  chaff  for  wheat,  introducing  an  indefinite  amount 
of  error  into  the  Word  of  God." — (Introd.  pp.  vii.  viii.) 

Although  the  method  adopted  in  the  conunentary  itself  keeps  down  to  a 
j^reat  extent  any  display  of  erudition,  the  references  as  well  as  the  intro- 
ductions to  the  several  Prophets  evince  immense  and  conscientious  research. 
Every  kind  of  illustration — historical,  physical,  geographical,  and  scientific — 
is  at  hand.  The  introductions  themselves  are  extremely  valuable.  We  may 
notice,  in  particular,  one  feature  that  at  the  present  moment  has  a  peculiar 
interest  of  its  own  :  we  mean  the  attention  drawn  by  Dr.  Pusey  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Prophets  he  illustrates  use  in  a  thousand  places  language  and 
imagery  drawn  from  the  Pentateuch.  This  fact  indubitably  proves  not  only 
their  own  e very-day  use  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Bible,  but  that  those  to 
whom  they  prophesied— princes  and  people,  whether  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  or  of  Judah — had  the  contents  of  the  books  of  Moses  "  fimiiliar  to 
their  ears  as  household  words." 

Q  2 
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De  Priscu  liefut<jUio)ic  Hfere^eon,  Origenis  nomme  ac  Philosoph4mnienon  titulo 
recsns  vulgata,  Commentarius  Torquati  Armellini,  e  Societnt^  Jesv., 
Romse  :  Typis  Civiltatis  Cattolic?p.     1862. 

THIS  dissertation  proposes  to  add  another  name  to  the  list  of  candidates 
for  the  authorship  of  the  celebrated  "Philosophonmena."  Padre 
Anuellini  thinks  he  can  make  out  a  good  ckim  for  the  schismatic  Novatian. 

No  hypothesis  hitherto  offered  has  completely  satisfied  the  critical  workL 
Origen  at  present  has  few  supporters.  The  warmest  advocates  for  TertuUiau 
allow  that  grave  objections  can  be  alleged  against  his  clainL  The  moi'c 
jvenerally  received  opinion  which  attributes  the  work  to  Hippolytus  rest^s  on 
a  number  of  assumptions,  grounded  on  no  sufficient  foundation.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  merits  of  the  work,  the  prominent  fact  of  the  author's 
connection  with  Rome,  his  own  assertion  of  his  high  ecclesiastical  rank,  his 
antagonism  to  the  Popes,  and  his  schismatical  leanings,  forbid  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  inquiry.  Does  not  Novatian  unite  in  his  person  the  several 
characteristics  which  we  gather  from  the  pages  of  the  **  Philosophoumcna  " 
for  the  identification  of  the  writer  ?  Or  does  the  work  furnish  any  intrinsic 
evidence  which  compels  us  to  exclude  his  name  ? 

A  preliminary  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  chronology.  Bollinger  and 
the  generality  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  author  of  the  "Philosophoumcna"  belongs  to  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  third  century.  The  history  of  Novatian  cannot  be  traced  with  cer- 
tiiinty  ;  the  dates,  such  as  they  are,  would  oblige  us  to  extend  the  lifetime  of 
the  author  beyond  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Padre  Anuellini  remarks 
that  the  latest  heretic  whose  mune  occiurs  in  the  "  Philosophoumena "  is 
Alcibiades  of  Apamea  in  Syria.  We  meet  with  the  same  name  in 
Theodoret,  and  from  liim  we  leani  that  Origen  wrote  against  Alcibiades ; 
Eusebius,  in  his  account  of  Origen's  labours,  unhesitatingly  fixes  the  date 
of  the  revival  of  the  sect  of  the  Helcesaita?  by  Alcibiades  in  the  interval 
A.D.  24C-9.  The  composition  of  the  "Philosophoumena"  must  therefore 
be  placed  after  the  middle  of  tlic  third  century.  The  earliest  limit  can  only 
be  guessed  at ;  the  heretic  Propo,  a  disciple  of  Marcion,  is  mentioned  as 
WTitiug  against  Bardesanes  "  nostris  hisce  temporibus  :"  from  the  fact  that 
Prepo's  name  nowhere  api)ears  in  tlie  writings  of  Rhode  or  Tertullian,  we 
infer  that  Prepo  wrote  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Bardesanes,  which 
Theodoret  places  near  the  year  180.  These  dates,  Padre  ArmeUini  contends, 
may  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  hyjwthesis  of  Novatian  being  the  author 
of  the  "  Philosophoumeuji." 

Suppose  that  Novatian  was  born  about  the  year  180  ;  that  he  fell  ill 
towards  215  ;  received  baptism  when  in  danger  of  death,  and  was  ordaine<l 
pricdt  shortly  after  ; — this  will  allow  of  his  occupying  a  position  of  influence 
during  the  reign  of  Pope  Zephyrinus  :  he  may  easily  survive  to  become  the 
author  of  the  wretched  schism  of  251,  and  even  suffer  a  violent  death  during 
the  persecution  of  Valerian,  253 — 268,  assuming  the  correctness  of  the 
suspected  account  given  by  Socrates  (H.  R,  1.  iv.  c.  28).  The  "  Philoso- 
phoumena "  will  thus  fall  within  the  second  half  of  the  third  centuiy,  and 
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the  attitude  of  its  author  during  the  second  phase  of  the  Sabellian  heresy 
will  become  intelligible. 

Antiquity  can  furnish  little  external  evidence  for  Novatian's  claim :  no 
work  in  any  way  corresponding  to  the  "  Philosophoumena  "  appears  in  the 
list  of  Novatian*s  writings ;  neither  is  there  trace  of  the  other  treatises 
which  the  author  of  the  "  Philosophoumena  **  says  he  had  given  to  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  S.  Jerome  mentions  expressly  that  Novatian 
wrote  "  multa  alia,"  in  addition  to  the  books  the  names  of  which  are  preserved. 
His  fall  from  unity  would  condenm  his  works  to  obscurity ;  and  the  loss  of  a 
treatise  on  heresies,  composed  in  Greek  at  Rome,  at  a  time  when  the  know- 
led<^e  of  that  language  was  on  the  decline,  need  not  excite  much  surprise : 
possibly,  the  work  was  not  published  till  after  the  death  of  Novatian,  and 
then  its  circulation  would  naturally  have  been  confined  to  his  own  foUowers. 

Assuming  Novatian's  authorship,  many  valuable  arguments  may  be  drawn 
from  the  work  in  support  of  the  hypothesis.  The  writer  displays  an  erudition 
such  as  we  find  attributed  to  Novatian  ;  above  all,  he  is  familiar  with  the 
Gentile  philosophy,  and  Novatian  was  reproached  for  the  preference  he 
avowed  for  its  study  :  nay,  some  of  his  opponents  attributed  his  rigourism  to 
the  principles  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Stoics.  The  methodical  arrange- 
ment and  the  perspicuous  style  of  the  "  Philosophoumena  "  also  correspond 
with  what  we  should  expect  from  the  schismatical  leader.  Sympathy  with 
TertuUian,  fondness  for  his  writings,  the  employment  of  his  argimients,  points 
frequently  objected  to  by  the  Novatians,  may  be  traced  in  the  "  Philosophou- 
mena." The  use  of  the  Greek  language  will  not  appear  singular,  if  we 
remember  that  Novatian  was  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  philosophy,  and 
that  Latin  writers  of  the  same  date  are  known  to  have  composed  works  in 
Greek.  TertuUian,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  testimony,  had  composed  two  works 
in  Greek.  More  serious  is  the  objection  drawn  from  the  style  of  the  "  Philo- 
sophoumena." Novatian  wrote  in  a  turgid,  grandiose  style  :  it  cannot  be  said 
of  the  "  Philosophoumena "  that  they  are  chargeable  with  this  defect ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  subject  may  account  for  the  more  subdued  tone,  the  rather 
as  the  use  of  a  strange  language  might  be  expected  to  check  the  flow  of  a 
writer's  eloquence. 

Again,  how  obviously  the  condition  of  the  apxifpania,  the  high  priesthood, 
so  pompously  claimed  by  the  writer  of  the  "  Philosophoumena,"  finds  its 
fulfilment  in  Novatian  !  The  work,  we  have  seen,  must  not  be  placed  before 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  :  Novatian  appears  as  Antipope,  most  pro- 
bably in  251.  And  be  it  remarked  that  this  very  distinctive  condition,  in 
one  who  evidently  was  outside  of  the  school  of  Callixtus, — t.e.,  the  Catholic 
Church, — but  who  never  claims  his  dignity  during  the  reign  of  Callixtus, 
cannot  with  any  appearance  of  probability  be  explained  in  the  case  of  the 
other  alleged  authors  of  the  "  Philosophoumena." 

The  personal  antipathy  indulged  in  against  the  saintly  Callixtus  by  the 
>\Titer  of  the  treatise  in  question  admit-s  of  a  plausible  explanation  in  the  case 
of  Novatian.  For  Novatian,  we  conjectiure,  was  ordained  priest  during  the 
reign  of  Pope  Zephyrinus :  fix)m  the  letter  of  Pope  Cornelius  to  Fabius  of 
Antioch  we  learn  that  he  was  baptized  when  in  danger  of  death,  and  that 
his  ordination  was  opposed  by  the  clergy  and  the  people  on  the  ground  of 
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the  irregularity  which  at  that  tinio  attached  to  clinical  Imptism.  Now, 
Callixtus  wa«  archdeacon  under  Pope  Zophyrinus,  and  tlie  duty  of  renion- 
stratinfT  a^iinst  Novatian  as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  would  devolve  upon 
him.  In  a  temper  like  Novatian's  that  remonstrance  could  not  fail  to  awake 
a  feeling  of  deep  resentment  and  pei^sonal  animosity,  which  the  death  of  it« 
object  was  not  likely  to  remove,  especially  when  the  dignity  of  the  Papacy 
had  added  fuel  to  the  original  cause  of  piqwe. 

The  rigourism  of  the  author  of  the  "  Philosophouraena,"  the  blame  he 
attaches  to  Callixtus  for  extending  the  beneJ&ts  of  reconciliation  to  all  sinnere, 
his  anxiety  to  refuse  this  grace  to  fallen  bishops,  constitute  a  further  re- 
semblance with  Novatian.  Indeed,  the  very  arguments  attributed  in  the 
"  Philosophoumena  "  to  Pope  Callixtus  identically  re-appear  in  the  treatises 
composed  by  S.  Pacian  against  Novatian.  In  the  ninth  book  there  occurs  a 
doubtful  passage,  from  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  context,  we  may 
gather  that  the  writer  condemned  second  marriages.  From  Theodoret  we 
learn  that  at  first  they  were  not  censured  by  Novatian  ;  but  it  may  be 
inferred  that  his  ideas  became  more  narrowed  as  he  advanced ;  and  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  rec^uired  from 
the  Novatian  converts  to  the  Church  a  promise  to  hold  communion  with 
persons  who  had  entered  the  marriage  state  a  second  time. 

Of  all  the  writings  of  Novatian  we  possess  only  two  letters  and  a  treatise 
on  the  Trinity.  The  author  of  the  "  Philosophoumena  "  states  his  belief  on 
this  mystery  at  some  length,  and  a  comparison  of  their  doctrine  and  theology 
regarding  the  Trinity  will  always  be  a  cnicial  test  of  the  soundness  of  Padre 
Annellini's  theorv.  At  the  outset  we  are  met  bv  the  avowal  of  the  author 
that  he  went  to  such  lengths  in  op^wsing  Sabellius,  that  he  was  reproached 
by  Callixtus  as  a  ditheist :  whereas  the  orthoiloxy  of  Novatian  on  this  point 
of  belief  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  the  lalwurs  of  Maran  and  Bull. 
Padre  Amiellini,  however,  contends  that  the  rexil  belief  of  the  A^Titer  of  tlio 
"Philosophoumena"  will  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt  if  we  turn  from  the 
language  employed  against  Pope  Callixtus — language  prompted  perhaps  by 
warmth  of  controveisy, — and  consider  his  calmer  professions.  It  is  certain 
that  he  unreservedly  condennis  tlio  tritlieism  of  the  Peiiita',  and  declares  his 
belief  that  God  is  one  ;  it  is  cei-tain  that  he  recognizes  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  Son;  he  acknowled^jccs  that  *'Ood  begotten  of  the  Father"  "took 
flesh  in  the  womb  of  the  Vii-gin."  This  doubt  ro«jfarding  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  writer  removed,  a  striking  parallelism  is  drawn  between  "  Novatian  do 
Trinitate,"  c.  27,  and  "Philosophoumena,"  1.  xvi.  c.  3.;  "Novatian," 
cc.  15,  31,  and  "  Philosophoumena,"  1.  x.  c.  3  ;  and  in  both  treatises  a 
remarkable  silence  is  o}>served  regarding  the  Holy  Ghost — ^by  Novatian 
throughout,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Philosophoumena "  where  he  makes 
profession  of  fully  stating  the  tnie  doctrine  concerning  the  Deity.  During 
the  Sabellian  controversy  it  was  to  be  expected  that  less  attention  would  be 
drawn  to  the  relations  of  the  third  Person  of  the  Adorable  Trinity  :  this 
unexpected  coincidence  between  Novatian  and  the  author  of  the  "  Philoso- 
phoumena" nuist  be  allowed  to  confirm  Padre  Annellini*s  hypothesis. 

At  first  sight,  the  placing  of  the  Qmirtodecimans  among  the  heretics 
would  seem  to  militate  against  Novatian's  claim.    But,  if  it  be  remembered 
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that  tlio  Novatijins  adopted  the  Quartodecimau  error  only  after  the  death  of 
their  leader,  durmg  the  reigii  of  Valens,  and  that  Socrates  expressly  bears 
witness  that  the  Novatians  at  Rome  conformed  to  the  practice  of  the 
Universal  Church,  it  will  be  plain  that  the  objection  is  only  apparent.  One 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  is  to  be  found  in  the  condemnation  of  re-baptism 
by  the  writer  of  the  ^'  Philosophoumena."  The  Novatians  were  reproached 
by  S.  Cyprian  for  baptizing  those  who  joined  their  schism  :  the  fact  is  yeiy 
fully  authenticated.  Does  not  this  opposition  compel  us  ^to  abandon 
Novatian's  pretensions  ?  Padre  Armellini  thinks  that  Novatian  might 
quibble  about  the  name,  deny  the  validity  of  the  first  baptism,  and  assert 
the  Novatian  rite  to  be  in  ftict  the  first.  Unfortunately  this  was  the  'defence 
adopted  by  the  African  rehaptimnies,  who  are  held  up  as  innovators  in  the 
**  Philosophoumena ;"  and  Padre  Armellini  himself  does  not  consider  the 
explanation  satisfactory.  He  conjectures  that  the  attack  on  Aggrippinus  may 
be  intended  as  a  cover  under  which  Novatian  wishes  to  revenge  the  oppo- 
sition raised  by  the  archdeacon  Callixtus  to  his  ordination,  on  the  plea  of 
the  irregularity  incurred  by  his  baptism  at  the  point  of  death.  Perhaps  more 
weight  may  be  allowed  to  the  kno^vn  dishonesty  of  Novatian  :  the  writer  of 
the  **  Opusculum  contra  Novatianum  "  mentions  one  of  his  resources  to  have 
been  to  bring  against  his  adversaries  the  very  accusations  brought  against 
himself.  At  least,  there  is  reason  for  pausing  before  deciding  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  "  Philosophoumena  "  against  Novatian  on  account 
of  this  one  apparent  divergency  regarding  second  baptism,  in  which  the 
parallelism  between  the  author  of  the  "  Philosophoumena "  and  Novatian 
seems  to  fail. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  test  Padre  Armellini's  view  by  a  closer 
comparison  with  the  "  Philosophoumena."  Our  purpose  has  been  to  give  an 
outline  of  his  argimient.  On  the  whole  we  think  he  has  assigned  sufficient 
reasons  why  the  claim  of  Novatian  ought  to  be  carefully  weighed.  The 
general  resemblance  between  Novatian  and  the  writer  of  the  "  Refutation  of 
all  Heresies  "  is  very  striking  :  the  more  prominent  objections,  as  we  have 
seen,  may  be  answered  satisfactorily  ;  and  we  think  that  little  remains  but 
to  institute  a  more  minute  comparison.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  Padre  Armellini  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
clear  up  the  uncertainty  in  which  Novatian's  career  at  present  remains,  and, 
if  possible,  to  add  further  confinnations  of  the  period  assigned  for  the  com- 
position of  the  work.  For,  after  all,  the  postponement  of  the  composition  of 
the  "Philosophoumena"  to  the  second  part  of  the  third  century  is  the 
postulatum  which  previous  writers  on  this  vexed  question  would  be  much 
disposed  to  deny. 
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The  History  of  Girolamo  Savonarola  and  of  his  Times.  By  Pasquale 
ViLLARi,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  Translated  from 
the  Italian  by  Leonard  Horner,  F.R.S.,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Author.     2  vols.     London :  Longmans.     1863. 

MR.  HORNER  has  translated  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  many 
readers,  and  for  most  will  possess  not  a  little  novelty.  Hitherto, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Madden's  somewhat  imperfect  and  inaccurate  work, 
and  an  able  chapter  in  Rio's  "  Poetry  of  Christian  Art,"  no  biography  or 
work  of  any  great  value  has  appeared  in  the  English  language  relating 
to  Savonarola.  And  although  the  pens  of  many  foreign  historians  have  not 
been  idle,  yet  the  vicissitudes  of  Savonarola's  posthumous  fame,  scarcely  less 
remarkable  than  the  fitful  and  feverish  character  of  his  actual  career,  have 
been  such  as  to  leave  ample  room  for  the  labours  of  any  fresh  biographer. 
Many  men  are  heroes  or  wretches  according  as  they  are  estimated  by  friends 
or  enemies.  But  there  are  few  who  do  duty  in  so  many  causes,  or  are 
claimed  by  so  many  adverse  parties,  as  the  Florentme  friar.  That  writers  of 
his  own  order,  fired  with  an  enthusiasm  caught  directly  from  him,  should 
worship  him  as  a  combination  of  all  excellencies,  a  profound  philosopher  and 
politician,  a  wise  legislator,  an  eloquent  preacher,  as  well  as  a  prophet,  saint, 
and  martyr  ;  that  others,  such  as  the  sceptical  Biiyle  and  the  Jesuit  Ra^trelli, 
should  find  in  him  nothing  to  admire,  and  should  consign  his  name  to  con- 
tempt as  a  low  and  ridiculous  impostor  ; — is  not  so  wonderful  But  it  m 
astonish mg  that,  friar  a^s  he  was,  he  should  be  extolled  by  religious  Protes- 
tant writei"s  as  the  first  to  mLse  the  standanl  of  Biblical  Christianity  against 
the  cornipt  traditions  of  Rome  ;  tlmt  he  should  be  considered  to  have  begun 
what  Luther  was  destined  to  complete  ;  to  have  anticijMted  that  reformer  in 
his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only  ;  and  to  have  been  in  Italy  what 
Wyclifie  was  in  England,  and  Huss  in  Bohemia,  a  morning  star  of  the  Refor- 
mation. And  perhaps  more  wonderful  still  is  the  zeal  with  which  modem 
authoi-s  have  striven  to  set  him  up  as  a  champion  of  civil  and  religious 
liboitv,  a  leveller,  and  a  revolutionist  alike  in  theory  and  practice.  The 
public,  therefore,  may  well  be  curious  to  see  whether,  under  Piofcsaor 
Villari's  hands,  Savonarobv  undergoes  any  fresh  transformation. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  Italian  histnr}',  a  clear  head,  and  lively 
style,  are  the  qualifications  which  Professor  Villari  has  brought  to  the  ta»k 
of  studying  and  re-writing  Savonait)la's  life.  He  has  evidently  spared  neither 
diligence  nor  labour.  Many  years  were  occupied  in  rea<ling  all  the  modem 
works— Italian,  German,  French,  and  English— in  examinhig  the  stat^mentti 
of  contemporaneous  writers,  in  analysing  the  works  of  Siivonarola  himself, 
and  carefully  reading  and  collating  original  document*,  many  of  which 
Professor  Villari  had  for  the  first  time  discovered  No  one  can  read  the 
book  without  admiring  the  imticnt  research  of  the  author  into  every  source 
of  information,  though  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  remark  that  he  would 
have  better  consulted  the  convenience  of  future  students,  had  he  been  less 
loose  and  vague  in  his  references.  In  other  respects  he  has  addressed  himself 
to  his  task  in  the  tme  spirit  of  historical  criticism.    He  saw  the  necessity  of 
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submitting  the  dctaik  of  Savonarola's  epoch  to  a  searching  scrutiny.  He 
has  accordingly  examined  with  much  care  the  constitution  of  Florence,  the 
political  state  of  Italy,  and  the  tendencies  of  philosophical  speculation  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  result  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  Catholicity  of  Savonarola  in 
point  of  doctrine.  Whatever  he  was,  he  was  not  what  is  now  understood  by 
a  "  Bible  Christian."  His  views  neither  coincided  with,  nor  in  any  way  led  to, 
the  servum  arbitriwm  of  Luther  or  the  predestination  of  Calvin.  A  reformer, 
indeed,  he  was,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Council  of  Trent  was  a  reforming 
council — initiating  a  work  which  was  afterwards  to  be  carried  out,  with 
more  prudence  and  on  a  grander  scale,  but  scarcely  with  more  zeal,  by 
8.  Charles  Borromeo  and  S.  Pius  V.  As]  a  refutation,  therefore,  of  the 
extravagant  fancies  of  Rudelbach,  Meier,  and  all  who  would  make  of 
Savonarola  a  thoroughgoing  Protestant,  Professor  Villari's  book  is  highly 
satisfoctory.  Henceforth,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  friar's  conduct,  at 
Iccist  we  shall  be  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  him  dressed  up  in  Protestant 
disguise.  Similarly  impossible  will  it  be,  for  the  future,  to  adopt  the  notion 
of  his  having  been  a  hypocrite,  or  a  mere  fanatic.  The  testimony  of  all 
his  contemporaries,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  to  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  conduct,  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  his  sincerity  ; 
whilst  the  depth  and  general  sobriety  of  his  views  on  all  the  great  questions 
of  politics,  philosophy,  and  theology,  shown  in  the  many  able  treatises  he 
wrote,  equally  disprove  the  cliarge  of  fiinaticism. 

So  far  the  labours  of  Professor  Villari  have  proved  eminently  successful. 
But  he  is  not  so  happy  in  his  attempt  to  assign  to  Savonarola  his  real  place  in 
the  history  of  Italy  and  of  mankind.  "  He  exhibited,"  says  the  Professor,  "  a 
combination  of  genius  with  superstition,  of  profound  reasoning  with  trivial 
sophisms,  of  sublime  heroism  with  occasionally  most  unexpected  wetikncss, 
but,  substantially,  a  lofty,  generous,  and  powerful  nature."  Such  an  estimate 
has  all  the  appearance  of  impartiality,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  far  from  the  tnith. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  brought  together  by  Villari  to  justify  the 
following  rhapsodies  scattered  up  and  down  the  work  :  "  He  had  within  a 
spirit  of  aggression  which  he  had  no  desire  to  conceal,  but  was  rather  anxious 
to  avow.  He  was  the  first  to  mise  up,  and  display  before  the  world,  the 
standard  of  that  epoch  which  many  call  the  Rcmiissance.  He  was  the  first, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  make  men  feel  that  a  new  life  had  penetrated  to 
and  had  awakened  the  hunmn  race  ;  and  hence  he  may  be  justly  called  the 
prophet  of  a  new  civilization."*  "  The  men  of  that  time  foresiiw  a  new  and 
more  vast  synthesis  of  the  human  race,  and  felt  that  they  were  approaching 
nearer  to  God.     The  blood  beat  in  their  pulses  with  feverish  strength  ;  ideas 

*  If  the  passage  given  above  may  be  tiiken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
translator's  faithfulness  to  the  original,  we  cannot  compliment  him  on  the 
manner  in  wliich  he  has  executed  his  task.  Literally  rendered,  it  runs 
thus  : — "  There  wa^  in  him  a  spirit  of  innovation,  wliich  we  have  no  wish  to 
conceal ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  chief  object  of  our  work  to  bring  it  to 
the  light.  Savonarola  was  the  first  to  raise  on  high,  and  to  unfurl  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  that  banner  which  many  call  the  banner  of  the  Rinas- 
cenza.     He  wa«  the  first,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  feel  that  a  new  life,  &c." 
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followed  each  other  with  feverish  mpidity ;  they  were  subject  to  a  power 
greater  than  thcni.selves,  which  Lmuched  theiii  into  an  unknown  oceiin,  to 
discover  a  land  unknown,  but  divine."  "  Columbus  opened  the  paths  of  the 
ocean,  Savonarola  began  to  open  those  of  the  Spirit.  Both  believed  them- 
selves to  have  been  sent  by  God  to  spread  Christiamty  over  the  earth  ;  both 
had  strange  visions,  which  aroused  each  to  his  appointed  work  ;  both  laid 
their  hand  upon  a  new  world,  unconscious  of  its  immensity."  "  He  was  the 
first  in  his  time  to  direct  humanity  to  that  goal  which,  to  this  day,  we  have 
not  reached,  but  to  which  we  are  now  advancing  with  redoubled  strength. 
It  was  his  desire  that  reason  and  fiiith,  religion  and  liberty,  might  meet  in 
harmonious  union  ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  a  new  system  of  religious 
doctrine  became  therefore  necessary."  "  And  when  that  reform,  the  necessity 
of  which  has  become  a  imiversal  conviction,  shall  have  advanced  to  the 
i-eality  of  facts,  Christianity  will  have  arrived  at  it«  true  and  full  develop- 
ment, and  Itidy  will  again  be  at  the  head  of  a  renovated  civilization. 
Perhaps  men  may  then  better  comprehend  tihe  char.icter  and  the  life  of  him 
who,  for  that  cause,  suffered  a  glorious  martyrdom  ! " 

This  is  the  language  of  a  believer  in  the  eternal  progress  of  the  human 
race,  of  a  partisan  of  republican  ideas,  and  an  adversary  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy.  The  divine  mission  of  Savonarola  was,  on  this  hypothesis, 
identical  with  that  of  modem  revolution,  or,  at  best,  of  those  very  moderate 
Catholics  and  progressists  who,  with  every  admiration  for  their  religion  as  a 
body  of  abstract  doctrine,  feel  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  the  concrete 
a  burden  and  an  encumbrance.  To  imagine  a  land  unknown,  but  divine, 
somewhere  outside  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Church  ;  to  open  up  a 
path  of  the  Spirit,  above  and  beyond  the  path  sho^vn  us  by  her  actual  mlers  ; 
to  approach  nearer  to  God  by  unauthorised  ways  ;  to  spread  a  Christianity 
over  the  earth  more  perfect  than  that  which  has  all  along  existed  ;  in  a  wortl, 
to  refoi-m  the  Church  according  to  ideas  never  siiuctioned  by  her  when 
reforming  herself,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  map  out  an  Utopia  which 
never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  identical  with  the  Church  of  Christ  This 
sort  of  sublimated  Catholicity  has  been  the  dream  of  many  with  just  enough 
of  speculative  faith  to  make  them  adliere  to  Catholic  dogma,  but  without 
that  humble,  practicid,  and  obedient  faith,  which  accepts  God's  Church  as  a 
dominant  reality,  rightly  claiming  to  make  its  influence  and  authority  felt  in 
every  sphere  of  human  existence.  To  adopt  it  in  to  launch  upon  a  sea,  vast 
and  desolate,  across  whose  waters  the  Spirit  who  rules  and  animates  the 
Church  sends  none  of  His  enlightening  rays,  and  whose  waves  assuredly  will 
never  carry  the  presumptuous  souls  who  commit  themselves  to  it  to  any 
divine  or  heavenly  shore. 

But  it  is  not  our  business  now  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  liberalism  and 
naturalism  in  general :  we  have  only  to  inquire  by  the  light  of  Professor 
Villari's  own  narrative  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  Savonarola  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  champion  by  anticipation  of  those  modem  theories  of  progress  and 
independence  which  mcike  up  what  is  called  the  new  civilization.  Was  it,  or 
was  it  not,  to  promote  such  theories  that  Savonarola  sacrificed  his  life  ?  Pro- 
fessor Villari's  own  work  shall  supply  in  great  measure  the  data  for  onr 
solution  of  this  question. 
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The  whole  of  Savonarola's  history  turns  upon  two  cardinal  facts :  his  hos- 
tility to  the  actual  rulers  of  Florence,  and  his  antagonism  to  the  Court  of 
Rome.  The  problems  to  be  solved  in  respect  of  these  facts  are  :  whether  in 
assailing  the  former  he  was  struggling  to  promote  republicanism  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  whether  his  disobedience  to  the  latter  was 
owing  to  a  dislike  on  principle  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  to 
a  theoretic  exclusion  of  the  Church  from  the  spheres  of  science  and  politics. 

Material  progress  and  moral  stagnation  had  long  before  trained  Florence 
for  a  dynastic  yoke  which  had  its  origin  in  the  democratical  party,  and  which 
succeeded,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  establishment  of  a  \iespotic 
sway  amidst  the  dead  forms  of  a  republican  constitution.  The  family  of  the 
Medici  had,  after  occasional  reverses,  riveted  itself  tightly  on  the  neck  of  the 
republic,  and  at  the  date  of  Savonarola's  appointment  to  the  priory  of  S. 
Mark,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  held  the  destinies  of  Florence  entirely  in 
his  own  hands.  The  fruits  of  the  loss  of  freedom,  and  of  the  oppressive 
Medicean  rule,  had  already  attained  a  frightful  development.  Corruption 
reigned  in  every  department  of  the  State,  and  the  poor  were  the  victims  of 
a  heartless  usury.  The  Accademia  Platonica,  started  by  Gemistus  under  the 
patronage  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  revived  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  and  Ficino,  had  introduced  into  philosophy,  and  every  other  branch 
of  knowledge,  ideas  essentially  pagan.  Gemistus,  indeed,  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained the  hope  of  a  revival  of  the  worship  of  the  heathen  deities  ;  whilst 
Ficino  reduced  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Sibyls,  of  Virgil,  and  of  Plato,  and  the  comforting  assurance  of  Porph}Ty 
that  the  gods  had  benignly  borne  witness  in  favour  of  Jesus  Christ.  Through 
the  influence  of  Lorenzo  a  philosophy,  which  was  a  fusion  of  Neo-Platonism 
with  scraps  gathered  from  all  heathen  antiquity,  had  become,  along  with  the 
revived  study  of  the  classics,  the  universal  rage  at  Florence.  Some  talked 
wildly  of  calling  on  the  Pope  to  canonize  Plato,  who  already  received 
religious  honours  in  the  Academy.  The  highest  merit — we  are  sorry  to  find 
that  Professor  Villari  considers  it  a  merit— of  Ficino's  philosophy  was  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  bold  pantheism  of  Giordano  Bruno. 

This  paganism  had  spread  quickly  from  philosophy  to  every  branch  of 
science  and  art.  The  whole  intellect  and  taste  of  Florence  lay  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  paganism.  Everywhere  the  Christian  element  was  fast  disappear- 
ing ;  literature,  slavishly  tied  down  to  ancient  models,  had  lost  all  nerve  and 
vigour ;  TibuUus,  Catullus,  and  even  Ovid's  **  Art  of  Love "  were  favourite 
books  in  the  schools ;  a  taste  had  arisen  for  bastard  classic  buildings ;  the 
sensuous  element  in  painting  was  rapidly  developed ;  pagan  decorations 
filled  the  churches,  and  pagan  illustrations  and  allusions  supplanted  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Fathers  in  Christian  pulpits.  The  practice  of  religion  was  con- 
fined to  mere  external  ceremony  ;  and  those  who  led  the  age  in  taste,  skill, 
and  refinement  had  not  only  lost  all  faith  themselves,  but  held  up  its 
defenders  to  universal  ridicule.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  these  circum- 
stances paganism  re-appeared  in  the  sphere  of  morals.  Licentiousness  was 
firightfully  prevalent  in  all  ranks,  and  oppression  of  the  poor,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  throwing  the  religion  of  the  poor  into  the  shade,  was  a  crime 
common  to  almost  all  the  banking  class,  to  which  the  Medici  belonged. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  which  afflicted  the  heart  of  the  deyout 
Savonarola  when  he  came  to  Florence.  Though  master  of  no  despicable 
amount  of  knowledge  in  all  "  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,"  he  was  too 
deeply  versed  in  purely  ecclesiastical  studies,  too  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  S.  Thomas  and  the  lassons  he  had  learnt  from  con- 
stant meditation  on  Scripture  at  the  foot  of  his  crucifix,  too  practically 
schooled  to  humility  and  mortiiication,  not  to  be  deeply  moved  by  the 
shocking  spectacle  of  the  Gross  trampled  under  foot,  or,  at  best,  set  aside  to 
make  way  for  the  insignia  of  paganism.  This  paganism,  then,  was  the 
hydra-headed  enemy  he  set  himself  singlehanded  to  combat  in  all  its  forms. 
And  it  was  only  because  he  saw  that  the  Medici  were  at  the  bottom  of  all 
these  evils,  that  he  M'ithstood  their  influence,  and  strove  with  all  his  incom- 
j)Hral)le  energies  to  aiTcst  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  their  usurped 
authority.  The  triumph  of  the  Cross  was  the  object  he  had  at  heart,  and 
the  Cross  could  only  trhimph  by  the  rnin  of  pagiuiism,  and  of  those  to  whom 
jvigHuism  owed  its  ascendency.  Tliis,  and  not  revolution  or  democracy  for 
tlicir  own  sakcs,  was  the  object  of  all  his  endeavours.  He  never  disguised 
his  own  deeply-seated  love  of  monarchical  principles.  Had  a  monarchy  on 
any  true  basis  been  possible  for  Florence,  he  would  never,  when  the  current 
of  events  forced  him  against  his  will  into  the  position  of  a  legislator,  have 
contented  himself  with  giving  to  his  city  a  constitution  partly  traditional  in 
Tuscany,  partly  modelled  on  that  of  Venice.  His  own  ideal  was  evidently 
nnattainable,  so  he  fell  back  upon  republicanism,  and  that  not  the  repub- 
licanism of  our  tiiues,  as  the  system  least  likely  under  the  circumstancos  to 
luido  his  work  of  destroying  paganism.  He  had  no  other  theory  of  progress 
to  apply  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  except  the  establishment  of  sufficient 
lil)ci-ty  to  admit  of  the  triumph  of  religion.  For  proofs  of  the  correctness 
of  this  view  we  have  only  to  a})peal  to  the  pages  of  Professor  VillarL  We 
base  o\u'  conclusions  on  the  facts  which  he  narrates,  merely  disengaging  them 
from  the  theories  he  so  eagerly  supports.  It  is  simply  monstrous,  in  the  face 
of  tlu^se  facts,  to  exhibit  Savonai*ola  as  one  of  the  New  Men,  a  prophet  of 
the  New  Civiliziition,  half  a  Neo-Plat^mist  in  philosophy,  and  wholly  a 
l)eniocrat  in  politics.  It  is  another  ({uestion  whether  he  always  acted  with 
prudence  in  the  selection  of  means  for  realizing  his  projects.  Sometimes, 
doubtless,  his  enthusiasm  can'ierl  him  beyond  the  limits  of  discretion ;  but 
tlie  evils  to  be  contended  agjiinst  were  so  gig-antic  that  measures  less  energetic 
an<l  decisive  than  those  he  employed  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
inotiectual. 

Savonarola's  antagonism  t^>  the  (.-ourt  of  Home  was  produced  by  causes 
similar  to  those  which  roused  him  against  the  Medici.  He  had  fallen  on  the 
evil  diiys  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. — days  of  avarice,  luxury,  and  infidelity. 
Making  every  deduction  on  the  score  of  malicious  misrepresentation  and 
exaggeration,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Borgia  family  were  a  great 
scandal  to  It^ily  and  the  Church.  AVe  are  not  pre]>nred  to  accept  with  Pn>- 
fessor  Vallari's  unquestioning  faith  tiie  sinioniacal  character  of  Alexandei's 
election  to  the  Papacy.  Muratori  has  long  since  ably  dis|>osed  of  that 
accusjitiou.  Nor  can  we  repeat  unhesitatingly  after  Guicciardini  the  mon- 
strous stories  which  he  i-elates  of  Alexanders  hideous  immorality,  though, 
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unlike  many  of  his  followers,  putting  them  forth  only  as  vague  rumours, 
originated  by  the  lampoons  of  licentious  Neapolitan  poets.  But  it  is  clear 
that  frightful  disorders  did  at  that  time  exist  in  and  about  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  that  everything  which  came  to  Savonarola's  eai*s  was  calculated 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  a  man  jealous,  as  he  was,  of  the  dignity  and 
holiness  of  the  sacred  ministry.  With  a  cormpt  clergy,  and  a  Papal  Court 
stained  with  the  vices  of  ambition,  luxury,  and  avarice,  he  saw  little  reason 
to  expect  permanent  reform  in  the  manners  of  the  Florentines  or  any  other 
peoples  in  Italy.  The  vengeance  of  God  hanging  over  his  country  perpetu- 
ally haunted  his  iuiagination  and  pierced  hLs  heart,  till  he  worked  himself 
up  to  a  belief  in  his  own  divine  call  to  denounce  these  evils  from  the  pulpit, 
and  to  lash  unsparingly  all  manner  of  wickedness  in  high  places. .  Mean- 
while, his  theories  of  Church  government  and  his  doctrine  on  the  subject  of 
obedience  were  wholly  in  accord  with  those  of  S.  Thomas  and  the  greatest  theo- 
logians in  the  Church.  "  It  is  manifest,"  he  says,  in  the  "  Triimiph  of  the  Cross," 
"  that  all  the  faithful  ought  to  rally  round  the  Holy  Father,  as  supreme  head 
of  the  Roman  C/hurch,  mistress  of  all  other  Churches,  and  that  whosoever 
departs  froi)i  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Ronu  departs  from  Chi^ist^  And 
in  one  of  his  sermons  :  "  When  it  clearly  appears  that  the  commands  of  our 
superiors  are  contrary  to  those  of  God,  and  especially  to  what  charity 
demands,  no  one  in  such  a  case  ought  to  obey  them,  for  it  is  written  :  *  Oportet 
obedire  magis  Deo  quam  hominibus.'  If  however,  the  case  he  iwt  self-evident, 
if  there  he  the  slightest  douht,  then  we  ought  always  to  obey"  When  he  came 
to  apply  this  principle  to  his  own  case  he  may  or  may  not  have  been  under  a 
delusion.  In  the  one  hypothesis,  the  plea  of  special  inspiration,  put  in  for 
his  conduct  by  Natalis  Alexander  and  other  writers  of  high  name  and  unsus- 
pected orthodoxy,  must  be  admitted  ;  in  the  other,  the  fault  lay,  not  in  the 
erroneousness  of  his  principles,  but  in  their  mistaken  application.  We  may 
lament  the  weakness  which  broke  down  mider  that  most  trying  test  of  super- 
natural heroism,  the  call  to  give  up  a  holy  work  at  a  critical  moment  in  the 
spirit  of  submission  to  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  but  we  can  neither  condemn 
him  as  a  heretic,  nor  extol  him  as  a  precursor  of  modem  liberalism  or 
theoretic  rebellion  against  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  If  he  wandered 
for  a  time,  trangresshig  the  bounds  of  Christian  pnidence  and  holy  obedience, 
at  any  rate  the  sufterings  he  underwent  at  his  trial  brought  him  to  his  senses. 
He  not  only  died  a  true  son  of  the  Church,  but,  the  feverishness  of  the  past 
having  subsided,  he,  in  the  spirit  of  penance  and  heroic  resignation,  washed 
out  with  his  blood  (as  we  may  confidently  believe)  whatever  stain  of  imper- 
fection he  had,  through  misguided  enthusiasm,  contracted. 

*'  Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  notliing  to  wail. 
Or  knock  the  breast ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt. 
Dispraise,  or  blame  ;  nothing  but  well  and  fair. 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble." 

Upon  this  portion  of  his  history  the  documents  discovered  by  Professor 
Villari  have  thrown  much  additional  light.  The  records  of  all  his  examina- 
tions are  now  before  the  world — indelible  monuments  at  once  of  Savonarola's 
heroism,  and  of  the  treacherous  malice  of  his  unscrupulous  persecutors. 
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We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  drawing  attention  to  a  strange  blunder 
which  occurs  in  one  of  the  author's  notes  (voL  il  p.  61).  He  there  says  that 
Julius  II.  issued,  Jan.  14,  1505,  a  bull,  which  he  caused  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Ltiteran  Council,  in  which  the  election  of  Alexander  was  declared  to  be 
null,  and  that  it  could  not  bo  considered  to  have  acquired  any  validity 
by  the  subsequent  honia«j:e  of  the  cardinals.  It  was  not  likely  that 
Julius  would  have  published  a  bull  which  would  invalidate  his  own 
election  no  less  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  And,  in  fact,  Alexander's 
name  does  not  once  occur  in  the  bull  in  question,  which  is  entirely  pro- 
spective in  all  its  clauses,  and  could,  of  course,  have  no  retrospective  value. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  Julius  was  probably  induced  to  draw  up 
this  instrument  by  his  knowledge,  or  suspicion,  of  simoniacal  practices  in 
recent  elections. 

It  will  bo  apparent  from  what  ha«  been  said,  thivt  Professor  Villari*8  book 
is  more  valuable  for  its  facts  than  for  its  theories.  He  has  demolished  the 
fanciful  labours  of  many  of  his  predecessors  :  it  is  a  pity  that,  with  all  his 
diligence  and  acumen,  he  should  have  produced  in  their  stead  a  portrait  of 
Savonarola  wonderfully  accurate  in  detail,  but  wholly  unfaithfiil  in  the  general 
impression  which  it  conveys.  It  is  impossible  to  recommejid  without  reserve 
a  book  which  makes  the  history  of  Savonarola  serve  the  cause  of  a  liberalbni 
and  a  moderate  Catholicism  to  which  that  fervent  friar  was  wholly  a  stranger, 
and  from  which  every  feeling  of  his  pious  heart  would  have  recoiled  with 
horror.  _  

Vie  de  la  Venerahh  Mhc  Agnes  (h  Jems,  Religieuse  de  TOrdre  de  Saint 
Dominique,  etc.  Par  M.  de  LcVNTAOes,  Pretre  de  Saint-Sulpice. 
Nouvelle  edition,  soigneusement  rcAiie  et  considerablement  augment^, 
par  M.  I'Abbe  LucoT.     2  tom.     Paris  :  Poussielgue-Rusand. 

Vic  ih  la  7)ienhaf reuse  Esprite  de  *TesuSy  du  Tiers  Ordre  de  Saint  Dominique. 
Ecrite  par  M.  Jeax  Dltont,  coirigoe  par  le  R.  P.  Fr.  Ambroisb 
PoTTON,  (le.s  Freres  Procheurs.  Paris  :  Poussielgue-Rusand.  (Biblioth^ue 
Dominicaine.) 

La  Ft'in'rahle  Jeanne  Man^i  d<'la  CroL',  Franciscuine,  etson  Epoque  :  Tableau 
du  XVIIemo.  Siecle.  Par  Bede  Weijkr.  Tmduit  par  Charles  Saintk- 
Toi.    Paris  :  Poussielgue-Rusand.  (Cibliotheque  Frauciscaine.) 

?tradame  Acari^' :  Etude  sur  la  Soci^t^  Religieuse  au  XVIeme  et  XVII6ine 
Siccles.     Par  G.  de  Cadoudal.     Paris  :  Poussielgue-Rusand. 

THE  religious  press  of  Fmnce  —on  which,  for  the  present,  it  is  our  own 
lot  to  dei)end  in  great  measure  for  such  productions — is,  we  are  happy 
to  see,  becoming  yearly  more  and  more  prolific  in  such  volumes  as  the  first 
three  of  those  which  we  have  here  grouped  together.  The  endless  variety  of 
character  that  is  found  among  the  Saints  and  servants  of  God, — even  among 
those,  the  most  prominent  of  all,  but  still  limited  in  number,  who  have 
reached,  or  are  on  their  way  to,  the  honours  of  Beatification  and  Canoniza- 
tion— multiplying  indefinitely  the  a»i>ects  of  that  one  perfect  Pattern  of 
which  all  are  ^wrtial  reflections— seems  a ko  to  point  to  a  cori*esiw»ntliiig  variety 
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of  needs  and  tastes  among  the  children  of  the  Church,  who  have  not  one 
saintly  example  too  many  to  help  them  to  the  understanding  and  imitation 
of  the  character  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  We  need  hardly  say,  then,  that 
we  welcome  the  lives  before  us  with  great  gratitude  ;  all  the  more,  perhaps, 
because,  when  .due  precautions  are  taken  and  the  legitimate  sanctions 
obtained,  they  are  safer  than  other  classes  of  spiritual  works.  We  have  heard 
of  books  of  devotion  and  asceticism  being  "  got  up  "  simply  for  the  market.  In 
England  we  are  unfortunately  less  in  danger  from  such  speculations,  as  they 
would  riot  be  very  likely  to  prove  remunerative  ;  but  in  France,  where  the 
"market  "  is  so  extensive  and  the  demand  *  so  great,  such  things  have  been, 
and  are.  It  is  less  easy,  however,  to  do  this  with  the  Lives  of  holy  persons. 

Three  of  the  Lives  before  us  belong  to  the  seventeenth  centuiy, — a  period 
with  the  saintly  treasures  of  which  we  are  not  yet  half  acquamted.  Two  of 
them  relate  to  persons  whose  "  causes"  hdve  been  introduced  at  Rome, 
and  who  would  probably  have  been  long  ago  beatified  but  for  the 
troublous  times  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  matter  of 
beatifications,  as  well  as  in  so  many  other  departments,  we  are  now 
Liboriously  making  up  for  the  evil  done,  and  the  good  prevented  or  delayed, 
by  the  events  of  those  disastrous  times.  The  same  two — the  Mfere  Agnes 
de  J^sus,  and  Jeanne  Marie  de  la  Croix — bring  us  across  some  of  the  most 
notable  instances  of  the  work  of  Catholic  revival  and  restoration  of  the  time 
in  which  they  lived — the  labours  of  M.  Olier  for  the  improvement  of  the 
French  clergy,  and  the  noble  stand  made  in  the  Tyrol  and  elsewhere  by  the 
House  of  Austria  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  path  of  the  other — 
Esprite  de  Jesus — lay  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  anything  that  can  be 
called  historical. 

Agnes  Galand  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  cutler  of  Puy,  bom  in  1602. 
She  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  celebrated  shrine  of  our  Blessed  Lady  for 
which  that  place  is  famous,  and  we  find  her  earliest  years  full  of  instances 
of  that  attraction  to  piety,  devotion,  charity,  and  mortification,  which  so 
often  marks  the  opening  career  of  highly  privileged  souls.  At  a  very  early 
age  she  made  a  vow  never  to  marry :  she  was  always  remarkable  for  an 
extreme  love  both  for  purity  and  penitence.  Her  great  desire  was  to  be 
able  to  consecrate  herself  to  God  in  the  religious  state  ;  but  her  poverty 
and  low  birth  prevented  this.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  however,  she  received 
the  habit  of  the  Third  Order  of  S.  Dominic,  living  still  in  the  world.  Her 
life  continues  at  this  time  to  be  full  of  wonderful  privileges — such  as 
miraculous  communions,  and  the  like — as  well  as  great  instances  of  virtue, 
especially  a  great  charity  for  the  distressed  in  body  or  soul.  After  a  series 
of  severe  trials  and  contradictions,  she  was  admitted  as  a  soeur  converse  into 
a  newly-founded  convent  of  Dominicanesses  at  Langeac,  in  1623.  She  was 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Nothing  seemed  more  improbable  than  her 
success  in  obtaining  admission,  till  it  was  obtained.  In  the  same  wonderful 
way  she  was  promoted  to  be  a  choir  sister  in  the  following  year.  She  suffered 
at  this  time  very  extraordinary  temptations  against  the  vocation  to  which 
she  had  so  long  aspired  :  they  were  so  violent  and  powerful,  that  it  appears 
as  if  she  would  actually  have  left  the  convent,  but  for  the  sagacity  of  her 
Sup^rieure.    The  trial  ceased  at  the  time  of  her  profession.    After  a  time 
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we  find  her  in  the  post  of  Mistreiw  of  Novices ;  and  the  clmpter  in  which 
an  account  is  give  of  her  exercise  of  this  office  is  one  of  singular  interest 
and  beauty.  She  beftime  Supt^rieure  herself  in  1626,  in  the  quality  of 
Vicaire  only :  in  the  following  year  she  was  elected  Prioress  ;  but  after 
occupying  the  office  for  more  than  two  ye^rs  with  great  pruienco  and  charity, 
she  was  exposed  to  calumnious  reports,  which  prevailed  even  upon  her  own 
religious  sisters  to  petition  the  Bishop  to  depose  her.  This  was  done  in  1630. 
She  was  soon,  however,  cleared  from  all  charges,  and  regained  her  former 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  inmates  of  the  convent  and  the  world  at 
large  ;  in  1634  she  was  again  elected  Prioress,  only,  however,  to  die  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  AVe  liave  already  alluded  to  her  particular  office  with 
regard  to  the  saintly  founder  of  S.  Sulpice.  She  received  a  special  injunction 
in  1631  to  pray  for  hhii,  and  continued  from  that  time  to  exert  herself  by 
prayers  and  i)enances  in  his  l>ehalf  with  an  ardour  and  perseverance  that 
could  not  fail  to  be  rewarded.  He  attributed  his  own  perfect  conversion  to 
her  intercession.  They  were  quit<}  unknown  to  one  another :  but  in  a 
retreat  that  he  was  making  at  Paris,  under  the  guidance  of  S.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  the  Mere  Agnes  appeared  to  him  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  a 
chupeliit  in  the  other,  intimating  that  the  cross  and  the  devotion  to  our  Lady 
were  to  be  the  guides  of  his  life.  Even  then  he  remained  ignorant  whom  it 
was  that  he  had  seen ;  but  after  his  retreat  he  returned  to  tlie  Abbey  of 
Pebrac,  which  he  held  in  commendam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Langeae, 
and  became  acquainted  with  his  benefactress.  They  had  frequent  conver- 
sations together,  and  he  always  honoured  her  as  the  mother  of  his  soul. 
His  devotion  to  her  has  passed,  as  a  sacred  inheritance,  to  his  children.  The 
Life  which  the  Abb(5  Lucot  has  just  republished  is  the  work  of  a  Priest  of 
S.  Sulpice.  The  members  of  that  institution  have  also  been  always  fore- 
most in  the  attempts  nuide  at  various  times  to  procure  the  beatification  and 
canonization  of  the  M^re  Agnes. 

The  two  liandsome  volumes  before  us  testify  abundantly  to  the  honour  in 
which  her  memory  is  still  held,  and  to  the  zxjal  and  industry  of  their  com- 
piler. The  original  Life  by  M.  Liintages  has  been  supplemented  and 
completed,  and  copious  notes  and  fdccvs  justificatifs  have  been  added.  Local 
research  has  also  done  its  ptirt :  every  spot  that  could  be  connected  with  the 
life  of  Agnes,  either  at  Piiy  or  Langeac,  has  been  carefully  catalogued  and  iUus- 
tnxtcd.  A  copious  index  of  mattei-s-  -a  luxury  too  often  looked  for  in  vain 
in  French  publications  -shows  that  the  loving  diligence  of  the  writer  has 
spared  itself  no  pains  to  make  his  work  complete.  It  is  a  noble  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Agnes,  raised,  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  advance  the 
cause  of  her  beatification.  It  is  somewhat  too  large  for  the  ordinary 
readers  of  Saints'  Lives,  and  might  with  great  profit  be  abridged  for 
their  benefit,  as  it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  matter — such  as  the  his- 
tory of  her  cause  at  Rome,  and  a  great  number  of  miracles,  not  very  different 
from  one  another  in  character — with  which  they  could  afibrd  to  dispense. 

Tlie  life  of  Esprite  de  J<5sus  is  of  a  bulk  more  accessible  to  the  class  of 
readers  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speaking,  and  contains  just  the  kind  of 
matter  to  make  it  useful  as  a  guide  for  the  Tertiaries  of  S.  Dominic,  for 
whom  it  is  intended  P6re  Potton  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  author, 
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M.  Jean  Dupont,  whose  works  he  has  edited  and  corrected.  He  has,  we 
think,  been  mistaken  in  leaving  the  name  "  la  Bienheureuse^^  on  his  title- 
page,  notwithstanding  an  explanatory  declaration  in  smaller  type,  that 
nothing  more  is  meant  by  it  than  to  conform  to  a  usage  popular  in  certain 
parts.  The  name  "  Blessed "  should  be  kept  for  those  whom  the  Church  has 
beatified.  If  the  cause  of  Esprite  de  J^sus  has  ever  been  so  much  as  intro- 
duced, P^re  Potton  does  not  tell  us  so.  Esprite  Jossaud  was  bom  at 
Carpentras,  in  Provence,  in  1628,  of  parents  in  moderate  circumstances.  Her 
piety  was  remarkable  from  her  earliest  yeai-s  ;  and  the  love  of  purity,  leading 
on  to  the  desire  for  the  religious  life,  possessed  her  when  quite  a  child.  At 
twelve  she  was  sent  to  an  Ursulinc  convent  for  education  :  she  at  once  became 
conspicuous  for  virtue  fat  beyond  her  age,  and  at  thirteen  made  a  vow  of 
perpetual  chastity.  On  her  applying,  however,  for  leave  to  become  a  religious, 
her  mother  not  only  opposed  her  wish  with  the  utmost  violence,  but  took  her 
at  once  from  the  convent.  After  this  time  her  life  was  spent  at  home :  all  her 
efforts  to  become  a  religious,  even  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  having 
proved  fruitless.  Not  long  after  leaving  the  convent  she  became  a  Tertiary  of 
S.  Dominic.  She  was  the  example  and  edification  of  every  one  in  her  native 
town,  the  visible  Providence  of  the  poor  and  distressed, — one  of  the  many 
instances  of  the  most  eminent  sanctity  and  the  practice  of  the  most  sublime 
virtues  in  the  ordinary  paths  of  life  outside  the  walls  of  the  cloister.  It  is 
this  tliat  makes  her  history  so  admirable  a  manual  for  the  Tertiaries  of 
S.  Dominic,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  The  book  is  simply  and  gracefully 
written,  with  little  of  that  technical  cast  about  it  which  gives  a  kind  of 
stiffness  to  many  Lives  of  Saints  that  have  been  drawn  up  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  processes  of  Beatification.  P^re  Potton  tells  us  that  almost  the 
only  additions  he  has  made  consist  of  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  Third 
Order,  and  some  remarks  on  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary.  She  died  in  1658, 
and  began  immediately  to  be  held  in  great  veneration  at  Carpentras ;  the 
devotion  of  the  people  being  frequently  rewarded  by  miracles  wrought 
through  her  intercession.  Her  tomb  appears  to  have  been  profaned  during 
the  revolutionary  times,  and  does  not  now  contain  any  of  her  relics. 

We  have  to  cross  the  Alps  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  third  holy  life  before 
us.  Jane  Mary  of  the  Cross — Bemardine  Floriani — was  bom  at  Roveredo, 
in  tlie  Italian  Tyrol,  in  1603.  Although  very  pious  and  pure  in  her  youth, 
her  soul  was  not  entirely  conquered  to  God  without  many  a  stmggle.  For 
some  years,  as  a  girl,  she  was  fond  of  youthful  vanities  ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
after  she  had  had  great  experience  of  supernatural  favours,  she  fell  back 
agjiin  under  the  injudicious  guidance  of  an  ignorant  confessor,  who  forbade 
her  to  make  mental  prayer,  and  taught  her  to  distract  herself  by  worldly 
thoughts  whenever  she  found  herself  strongly  drawn  to  heavenly  emotions. 
As  M.  Olier  was  the  fruit  of  the  intercession  of  M^re  Agnes,  so  she  was  the 
child  of  the  prayers  and  penances  of  a  celebrated  Capuchin  of  that  day, 
Father  Thomas  of  Bergamo,  one  of  the  great  champions  of  the  Catholic  cause  in 
those  regions  during  that  terrible  crisis.  After  a  long  resistance,  she  yielded 
entirely  to  the  impulses  of  grace,  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  and 
began  to  make  rapid  progress  in  virtue.  In  a  short  time  she  began  to  act 
upon  her  neighbours,  and  became  the  soul  and  life  of  good  and  charitable 
VOL.  I. — NO.  I.   [New  Series.']  r 
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works  in  her  native  town.  She  opened  a  school,  which  was  soon  crowded 
with  girls  from  the  best  families  of  the  place  :  she  exerted  herself  to  save 
young  women  from  tlanger,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  virtue  when  they  had 
fallen  from  it.  No  kind  of  miser}"  but  found  an  assistant  in  her :  she  is 
noted  as  having  shown  particular  compassion  for  the  poor  wretches  con- 
demned to  death  as  'sorcerers.  We  find  her  soon  at  the  head  of  a  pious 
congregation  of  ladies,  developing  with  activity  and  prudence  the  enormous 
influences  for  good  of  which  such  associations  are  capable.  By  her  courage 
and  perseverance  she  was  enabled  to  establish  a  similar  congregation  at 
Trent.  Her  great  achievement,  however,  urged  upon  her  and  others  with 
particular  earnestness  by  Father  Thomas  of  Bergamo,  was  the  foundation  of  a 
convent  of  Clarisses  at  Rovercdo.  Innumerable  difficulties  had  to  be 
surmoimted  before  this  establishment  could  be  made ;  but  in  the  end  she 
triumphed  over  them  all.  The  first  four  or  five  years  of  the  new  convent 
were  strangely  disturbed,  simply,  as  it  seems,  from  an  ii\judicious  arrange- 
ment as  to  its  government.  Bcrnardine  and  the  associates  she  had  assembled 
to  form  the  new  community  were  Italians.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
train  them  in  the  rule  and  customs  of  the  Clarisses,  that  they  should  have 
for  a  time  a  superior  and  mistress  of  novices  from  another  convent ;  and  the 
religious  sent  for  tins  purpose  were  taken  from  Brixen,  in  the  Austrian 
T3rrol.  The  difference  of  language,  manners,  and  character  between  the 
strangers  and  their  new  subjects  produced  endless  trouble,  a  great  sluure  of 
which  fell  chiefly  upon  Bemardine,  who  was  professed  under  the  name  by 
which  she  was  afterwards  generally  known — Jane  Mary  of  the  Cross.  The 
strangers  retired  to  Brixen  in  1655,  five  years  after  the  foundation,  and  Jane 
Mary  was  soon  afterwards  elected  Abbess.  Aft^r  founding  another  convent 
at  Borgo,  she  died  in  1673. 

The  line  of  life  that  we  have  thus  shortly  sketched  is  neither  imcommon 
nor  remarkable  among  the  eminent  sers'ants  of  God.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
life  of  Jane  Mary  of  the  Cross  lay  in  the  tifnes  in  which  she  was  cast,  and  in 
the  peculiar  influence  that  she  exercised  upon  her  neighbourhood  and 
country,  even  upon  several  of  the  most  eminent  champions  of  the  Catholic 
cause  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  field  It  Wiis  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Religion  and  the  faith  were  in  danger  everywhere.  The  king  of 
France  was  not  ashamed  to  avail  himself  of  the  troubles  of  Germany  to 
aggrandize  his  o\mi  power,  even  at  the  exi)ense  of  assistance  to  the  Protestants. 
The  Turks  penetrated  through  Hungary  up  to  the  gates  of  Vienna  itself. 
Spain  was  weakened  by  its  Italian  possessions  and  the  war  of  Portugal  The 
Tyrol  was  at  that  time  a  kind  of  citadel  for  Catholicism,  and  the  court  of 
lunspruck  its  strongest  support.  Jane  Mary  was  in  close  and  continual 
communication  with  many  of  its  members,  and  her  counsels  were  often 
followed  by  generals  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  by  preachers  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Catholic  revival. 

It  is  creditable  to  a  Frenchman  to  have  translated  a  work  which,  however 
incidentally,  certainly  throws  considerable  discredit  upon  the  poli<^  of 
Louis  XIV.  Jane  Mary  of  the  Cross  was  ardently  anti-Gallican,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  devoted  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  not  merely  from  loyalty,  but  because  it  was  at  that  time  the  bulwark 
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of  the  Catholic  cause.  We  have  a  curious  saying  of  hers  as  to  the  mission  of 
that  family.  The  Archduchess  Anne  of  Medici,  wife  of  Ferdinand  Charles, 
Prince  of  the  Tyrol,  was  one  of  her  intimates,  and  seems  to  have  expressed 
to  her  her  sorrow  that  she  had  no  male  issue.  "  It  is  not  without  reason," 
said  Jane,  "  that  so  many  archduchesses  are  bom  in  the  House  of  Austria. 
Its  mission  is  to  revive  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  the  holy  women  whom  it 
has  furnished  have  done  such  impoi*tant  service  in  this  respect,  that  we  must 
not  be  surprised  if  God  chooses  to  multiply  such  auxiliaries  "  (p.  427.) 

The  chapters  explaining  the  relation  of  Jane  Mary  to  the  history  of  her 
epoch  are,  after  all,  rather  obscure,  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  injure  the 
work,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  simply  as  the  life  of  a  saint.  There  is  also  a 
want  of  arrangement  about  the  whole.  The  documents  open  to  the  author 
seem  to  have  been  abundant ;  and  perhaps  he  has  let  himself  be  somewhat 
bewildered  in  their  use.  Jane  Mary,  like  the  M^re  Agnes,  has,  as  we  have 
said,  been  on  her  way  to  the  honours  of  Beatification  ;  but  the  cause  seems  to 
liave  fallen  to  the  ground  upon  the  measures  taken  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
against  religious  orders,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

M.  de  Cadoudal's  little  book  on  Madame  Acarie  —  better  known  as  the 
Blessed  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  —  expressly  disclaims  the  character  of  the 
Life  of  a  Saint  The  author  parts  from  his  heroine  at  the  door  of  the  Car- 
melite convent  in  which  the  few  last  years  of  her  life  were  spent,  after  she 
had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  introducing  into  France  the  daughters  of 
S.  Teresa.  His  object  is  to  show  her  influence  upon  the  society  of  her  time — 
a  stirring  time  too,  as  she  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  League,  and  was  also  highly  esteemed  and  trusted  by  Henri  IV.  M.  de 
Cadoudal's  sketch  is  graphic,  and,  as  far  as  its  brevity  permits,  complete  ; 
but  it  lacks  details.  Moreover,  it  is  both  more  philosophical  and  more  pro- 
fitable not  to  separate  what  can  be  known  of  the  interior  life  of  a  holy  person 
from  its  external  manifestations  and  effects  upon  things  around  her.  We 
trust  that  Catholic  society  has  many  who  in  a  degree  resemble  Madame 
Acarie  ;  but  if  others  are  to  be  taught  to  be  like  her,  their  study  must  begin 
from  within,  where  alone  can  be  found  the  secret  of  her  force  and  her 
success. 


A  Letter  on  the  Management  of  Schools  ;  addressed  to  some  of  the  Priests  of 
the  Diocese  of  SaiUhcark.  By  Kev.  J.  G.  Wenham,  Ecclesiastical 
Inspector  of  Schools  of  the  Diocese.    London  :  Burns  &  Lambert.  1863. 

WE  shoidd  appear  hyperbolical  if  we  expressed  to  the  full  how  admir- 
able this  pamphlet  appears  to  us  in  its  own  line.  It  is  most 
refreshing  to  meet  with  a  work  so  completely  free  from  pretension,  and  in 
which  the  writer  with  so  much  plain  simplicity  pursues  a  practical  end.  Mr. 
Wenham  eschews  all  theorising  on  abstract  principles,  and  confines  himself 
to  giving  some  valuable  suggestions,  founded  on  his  large  experience  as  school 
manager  and  school  inspector,  on  the  most  effective  method  of  training  our 
poor  in  religious  trutL 
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It  must  ba  admitted,  we  suppose,  that  the  education  of  the  leisured 
classes  is  even  more  important  for  the  Church's  best  interests  than  education 
of  the  poor,  notwithstanding  the  great  inferiority  in  numbers  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  class.  Unless  the  leisured  classes  are  both  deeply  and  extensively 
disciplined  in  Catholic  doctrine  and  pruiciples,  there  is  serious  danger  of 
their  unconsciously  imbibing  a  profoundly  anti-Catholic  spirit  This  danger 
is  far  more  imminent  in  proportion  as  their  intellectual  education  in  its 
secular  aspect  is  more  effectively  and  vigorously  conducted.  And  sad 
experience  shows  how  grievously  men  of  wealth  and  station,  if  imbued  witli 
such  a  spirit,  can  thwart  the  priest's  proper  work  and  impede  the  sanctification 
of  souls.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  services  which 
may  be  rendered  to  the  priesthood  by  a  body  of  intelligent  laymen  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principle  of  submission  to  the  ChurcL  We  may  fairly  say, 
therefore  (putting  aside,  of  course,  all  reference  to  eccksiasticcd  education, 
with  which  the  reviewer,  as  such,  has  no  concern),  that  the  one  most  important 
Catholic  work  of  our  time  is  the  religious  training  of  our  leisured  classes. 

But  if  the  education  of  the  poor  yields  in  unportance  to  this  one  work,  it 
takes  precedence  surely  of  every  other  ;  and  great^  is  the  reward  which  those 
may  expect  who  devote  themselves  zealously  to  its  advancement.  We  have 
called  it  one  work  ;  but  considering  the  early  age  at  which  poor  children  leave 
school,'we  may  rather  say  that  it  consists,  in  fact,  of  two :  viz.  (1)  the  well  ordering 
of  the  Catholic  school ;  and  (2)  the  retaining  influence  over  those  who  have  left 
school  and  entered  into  active  life.  It  would  appear,  from  the  testimony  of 
priests  well  versed  in  practical  matters,  that,  as  yet,  this  latter  work  has  been 
nuich  less  successfully  accomplished  than  the  former,  and  that  the  difficulties 
which  it  presents  are  most  serious  and  discouraging ;  though  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  certain  that  various  hopeful  signs  are  appearing  in  the  horizon  of  a  brighter 
future.  At  all  events,  the  earlier  work  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  foundation 
for  the  later  ;  and  every  improvement  in  the  former  renders  the  latter  more 
easy  of  accomplishment.  And  it  is  entirely  to  the  earlier  of  these  two  works 
that  Mr.  Wenham  directs  his  present  pamphlet. 

He  begins  by  asking,  "  What  is  meant  by  a  good  school  ? "  and  he  gives 
the  admirable  reply,  that  "  it  is  a  place  in  which  children  are  to  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  all  possible  motives  to  virtue,  and  trained  to  its 
practice  "  (p.  5).  His  next  topics  arc  "  schoolrooms  "  and  "  school  manage- 
ment ;"  and  then  comes  a  ver}'  importiint  little  section  on  "  school  discipline  : " 

"A  good  school— such  as  will  cflcct  what  luis  at  present  to  be  done  with 
our  children — is  not  one  in  wliich  mere  instruction  is  skilfully  conveyed,  but  one 
wliich  works  upon  their  foniiing,  but  as  yet  unformed,  character,  and  fixes  it 
for  good.  But  how  is  this  done  i  In  a  small — but  a  very  small — degree,  by 
the  precept**,  the  instruction,  of  the  teacher.  In  a  nmch  greater  degree,  by 
his  example  and  character ;  i.  c,  not  by  what  lie  says,  but  what  he  does. 
But  the  great  means  of  influence  is  the  spirit  of  the  school — that  is,  the  tone 
of  feeling  and  habit  of  acting  that  prevails  among  the  mass  of  children.  We 
all  know  the  almost  irresistible  influence  of  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
The  worst  people  will  be  improved  by  the  society  of  the  good.  But  children's 
characters  are  especially  open  to  the  influence  of  others  ;  they  are  like  metaLsi 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  still  soft  and  wann,  but  daily  growing  more  cold  and  hard, 
and  settling  doT^n  into  a  permanent  form  and  character.    This  form  will  be 
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decided  by  the  character  of  the  society  into  which  they  fall ;  it  is  the  mould 
of  which  naturally  they  must  take  the  shape.  The  great  object,  therefore, 
to  be  sought  for,  is  that  the  form  or  mould  may  be  a  good  one ;  that  the 
influences  which  the  child  is  imder  at  school  may  be  so  powerful  for  good,  a8 
to  counteract  the  evil  influences  which  he  is  under  elsewhere." 

Our  author  next  discusses  "  rules  of  admission  and  expulsion,"  and  then 
enters  on  the  important  question  of  "  punishments."  Here  again  occur  some 
invaluable  remarks  : — 

"  Besides  vice  and  sin,  there  are  a  number  of  lesser  faults  which  children 
arc  continually  conmiitting ;  faults  against  order,  against  cleanliness,  against 
good  manners,  against  the  rules  of  the  school — that  carelessness,  thought- 
lessness, inaccuracy,  inattention,  which  may  be  at  the  outside  venial  sins,  or 
may  be  none,  and  which  yet  it  is  necessaiy  to  cure  and  keep  down.  How 
are  these  to  be  treated  ?  If  they  are  punished  as  sins,  the  effect  is,  the  child 
never  comes  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  what  sin  is.  The  broad  distinc- 
tion between  such  imperfections,  and  wilful  breaches  of  God's  law,  is 
never  drawn.  The  child  sees  both  visited  with  similar  if  not  equal  punish- 
ment, and  as  he  observes  that  all  the  children  fall  more  or  less  into  such 
faults,  and  feels  that  he  cannot  avoid  it  himself,  he  comes  to  look 
upon  punishment  not  as  the  consequence  of  his  own  act,  but  as  either  a 
matter  of  chance,  or  dependent  on  some  higher  law  of  which  he  is  at  present 
ignorant.  It  is  then  most  important  to  distinguish  in  our  method  of  treat- 
ment between  moral  faults  and  mere  faults  against  rule  and  good  order.  The 
latter  may  be  met  by  diftercnt  little  penances,  light  in  character  and  involving 
no  degradation,  but  sufficiently  disagreeable  in  their  repetition  to  stop  the 
mischief,  or  at  least  keep  it  from  spreading ;  while  we  should  insist  on  serious 
punishments,  and  especially  corporal  punishment,  being  reserved  for  serious 
and  moral  offences, — not  to  be  left  to  junior  teachers,  nor  to  be  inflicted  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  nor  without  due  consideration  of  circumstances, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  chance  of  injustice,  and  so  that  the  culprit  mav  not 
be  able  to  draw  any  other  conclusion  but  that  of  his  own  serious  aelin- 
quency." 

We  pass  over  much  which  is  important  in  the  sections  on  "  other  means  of 
influence,"  and  on  "  rewards  ; "  and  come  to  the  remarks  on  "  religious 
instruction :" — 

"  The  most  important  points  to  attend  to  in  religious  instruction,  are  to 
insure,  first,  a  great  interest  in  the  subject.  What  is  related  of  a  certain 
preacher  is  in  point  here.  It  is  said  that  he  asked  a  celebrated  actor  how 
it  happened  that  the  latter  contrived  to  obtain  the  attention  and  sympathv 
of  his  audience  while  speaking  of  unrealities,  while  he,  the  preacher,  thougn 
addressing  his  audience  on  matters  of  such  tremendous  reality  and  conse- 
quence to  themselves,  yet  failed  to  gain  their  attention.  *  Why,'  said  the 
actor,  '  I  speak  of  fictions  as  if  they  were  realities,  and  you  speak  of 
realities  as  if  they  were  fictions.'  Now,  in  truth,  religious  instruction  is 
171  iUdf  the  most  interesting  of  subjects,  from  the  intimate  relation  which  its 
truths  have  to  our  own  life  and  prospects  ;  so  that  if,  as  often  happens,  the 
children  show  little  interest  in  it,  it  is  because  of  the  dull  and  unreal  way  in 
which  it  is  taught— not  as  a  subject  of  special  concern  to  themselves,  but  as 
so  much  of  *  lessons,'  which  must  be  got  through  like  the  rest  of  the  day's 
drudgery. 

"  The  way  in  which  it  will  be  made  interesting,  is  taking  care  that  it  is 
taught  simply  and  easily,  so  that  the  children  are  not  called  to  keep  up  their 
attention  to  what  is  really  above  their  capacity,  but  to  what  is  suited  to  their 
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powers  of  comprehension.  Another  thing  which  powerfully  helps  to  the 
interest  the  children  will  feel,  and  which  is  of  extreme  importance  in  itself, 
is  that  they  should  see  it  treated  with  reverence,  and  not  as  a  conunon 
subject.  I  speak  with  some  diffidence,  but  it  seems  to  me  tliat  teachers  often 
make  a  mistake  in  aiming  at  devotion  in  the  children  rather  than  reverence  ; 
for  to  make  all  people  devout  is  not  in  our  power,  and  to  aim  at  it  is  dan- 
gerous, as  leading,  in  some  cases,  to  a  sort  of  reaction  a^rain  religion  altogether, 
and  in  others  to  a  sort  of  excitement  which  is  taken  for  devotion,  but  which 
has  no  solid  foundation.  But  it  is  a  proverb  that  *  without  reverence  there  is 
no  religion  ; '  and  there  are  no  dangers  attending  the  inculcation  of  this.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  atmosphere  which  will  stiU  continue  to  support  faith, 
even  when  morality  is  weakened.  It  is  a  strong  foundation  for  devotion,  and 
will  influence  the  wild  and  headstrong  when  nothing  else  can  turn  them.  It 
should  then  be  ceaselessly  enforced  lx)th  by  word  and  example,  and  it  should, 
and  if  it  exists,  must,  appear  in  the  manner  of  giving  religious  instruction. 

"  It  will  help,  too,  to  make  religious  instruction  interesting,  if  care  is  taken 
to  bring  out  the  practical  character  which  it  really  possesses.  Some  of  the 
things  which  children  learn  may  never  bo  of  any  practic^al  use  to  them  a^art 
from  serving  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and  it  is  anyhow  diflicalt  or  impossible 
to  make  the  children  see  what  they  have  to  do  with  them,  or  why  they  should 
care  for  them.  But  this  is  not  so  in  respect  to  religion,  which  teaches  them 
truths  which  intimately  concern  them — their  practice  in  this  life,  their  pro- 
spects for  the  next.  There  is  no  part  of  religious  instruction  which  does  not 
directly  or  indirectly  bear  on  some  duty.  It  either  teaches  us  what  God 
requires  of  us,  or  supplies  us  with  the  motives  or  the  means  for  fulfilling  it. 
In  other  things,  the  children  are  instmcted  in  what  will  or  may  concern 
them  ;  but  in  religion  it  is  what  does  concern  them.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  important,  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  religious 
instruction  :  illustrating  doctrine  by  Grod's  actual  dealings  with  us,  by  what 
happens  in  the  world,  by  what  the  children  see  done  by  their  superiors,  by 
what  they  are  required  to  do  themselves.  The  unskilfid  and  unpractical 
manner  in  which  Catechism  is  often  taught  is  enough  to  explain  the  want 
of  interest  sho^Ti  in  it." 

We  would  rcspectfiilly  submit  to  the  Rev.  writer  whether  there  is  not  some- 
thing slightly  exaggerated  in  his  disparagement  of  efforts  to  train  children 
in  habits  of  devotion  ;  but  we  will  not  pause  to  speak  further  on  the  matter. 
On  the  whole,  at  all  events,  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  and  just  than 
his  remarks  on  the  genend  principles  of  religious  instruction.  He  then 
proceeds  to  consider  separately  the  c&soh  of  infants,  of  younger  children 
not  infants,  and  of  oLler  children.  On  these  latt<*r  his  remarks  cannot  be  too 
carefully  pondered. 

"  In  so  many  of  our  schools  children  are  taken  away  at  an  early  age,  that 
the  essential  part  of  religious  inBtniction  has  to  be  secured  without  loss  of 
opportunity.  But  wherever  there  are  children  able  to  remain  to  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  upwards,  it  is  very  desirable  to  fonn  from  them  a  third  class  or 
division  ;  for  not  only  in  it  suitable  that  they  should  not  be  contented  with 
a  meagre  knowledge  of  necessaiy  things  which  is  perhaps  all  that  is  possible 
with  the  other  children,  but  Vieir  progress  in  tJie  hwwUdge,  of  secular  svhjecis 
may  become  a  positive  harm  to  themy  urd^s  it  is  accompanied  ivi-th  a  corre- 
sponding knowledge  of  religion.  For  a  taste  for  reading,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  subjects  of  history  and  science  and  art,  brings  them  within  the  reach 
of  aU  those  temptations  against  faith  and  morality  which  are  so  proflisely 
suggested  bv  the  literature  of  the  day.  To  keep  back  our  chilcuen  finom 
bemg  as  well  instructed  as  others  is  dangerous  to  attempt,  and  often  impossible 
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to  succeed  in.  To  keep  them  from  the  mischievous  literature  which  is  brought 
to  their  doors  is  often  equally  so.  The  only  thing  in  our  power  is  to  arm 
them  as  far  as  possible  against  the  danger  bv  forewarning  them  of  it,  and 
supplying  them  with  strength  to  repel  it.  This  is  most  efficiently  done,  not 
by  making  controversialists  of  them  —  far  from  it— but  by  making  them 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  own  religion.  Controversy  and  the  argu- 
ments of  objectors  are  apt  to  weaken  the  strength  of  a  truth  in  the  child's 
mind  ;  clear  and  positive  knotvkdge  more  tJian  ariything  else  reiuler  him  proof 
against  the  assaults  of  heresy  or  tuibelief. 

"  This  thorough  knowledge  of  their  Catechism  is  a  great  security  to  the 
faith  of  the  children  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  so  because  many  of  the 
argiunents  or  insinuations  against  religion  only  arise  from  ignorance  of  it ; 
and  the  answer  to  many  more  is  very  obvious  to  those  who  are  well  instructed. 
It  is  indeed  instructive  to  observe  how  large  a  proportion  of  people's  diffi- 
culties on  religion  arise  from  sheer  ignorance  of  it  But  it  tells  in  another 
and  more  important  way.  A  single  truth  may  he  impugned^  and  we  mxiy  he 
unable,  humanly  speaking ,  to  ivithstand  the  force  of  the  arguments  or  insinuor 
tions  made  against  it ;  but  if  this  truth  is  hit  part  of  a  system  connected  with 
and  depending  on  other  truths,  it  is  supported  by  tliem,  and  by  the  strength  of 
the  entire  system.  It  is  easy  for  an  isolated  tndh  to  be  weakened  or  disturbed, 
Init  not  for  a  body  or  system  of  truths.  Hence,  in  the  present  day,  when 
children  as  they  grow  up  are  so  liable  to  be  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  dangers, 
not  only  to  their  virtue,  but  their  faith,  it  is  more  than  ever  desirable  to  give 
them  the  additional  security  of  a  thorough  and  ample  knowledge  of  their 
Catechism,  as  teaching  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine.  Our  upper  classes  of 
children  may  be  led  to  see  how  one  doctrine  follows  from  another  ;  how  what 
the  Catechism  teaches  of  God  is  illustrated  by  Scripture  history  ;  how  what 
it  teaches  us  of  man  is  witnessed  in  the  world  and  in  ourselves.  They  may 
get  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  feasts  and  devotions  and  practices  of  piety, 
which  they  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  observe,  and  how  they  are  but 
exemplifications  of  the  doctrines  which  are  now  explained  to  them.  And 
especially  they  may  be  shown  the  connection  between  faith  and  practice,  and 
how  what  they  are  called  on  to  do  is  but  a  reasonable  duty  following  ifrom 
that  which  they  believe.  In  this  way  Christian  doctrine  comes  to  be  under- 
stood by  them  to  be,  not  merely  a  series  of  difficult  and  even  unpalatable 
truths,  a«  the  world  and  the  devil  would  lead  them  to  suppose,  but  a  system 
and  body  of  livinir  and  practical  tnith — a  complete  explanation,  not  indeed 
of  mysteries  which  are  above  our  comprehension,  but  of  all  that  God  sees  fit 
to  tell  us  at  present — '  all  things  that  appertain  to  life  and  piety.'" 

Two  sections  on  the  "  means  of  maintaining  schools"  and  "  school  books  and 
furniture,"  bring  to  a  close  this  admirable  pamphlet  which  (we  cannot  doubt) 
will  be  most  widely  beneficial. 

Our  present  circumstances  abound  with  practical  difficulties,  as  every  one 
admits.  We  think  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  other  excellent  priests, 
who  have  as  much  practical  experience  in  their  respective  lines  as  Mr. 
Wenham  in  his,  would  follow  his  example,  and  put  into  an  available  and 
permanent  shape  the  lessons  which  such  experience  has  taught  thenL 
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The  Inquiry  of  a  Retired  Citizen  into  the  Boman  CatJiolic  Bdigioiu  Written 
for  the  information  of  all  Protestants  who  desire  to  know  in  what 
particulars  the  Roman  Catholic  differs  from  the  Protestant  form  of 
Faith  ;  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Formby.    London  :  Longman. 

THERE  are  three  methods  imaginable  in  which  a  controversial  dialogue 
may  be  conducted.  Firstly,  we  may  suppose,  not  only  tliat  the  oppo- 
nent is  considered  to  hold  certain  positive  tenets  of  his  own,  but  also  that  he 
is  allowed  to  argue  in  favour  of  those  tenets  with  the  greatest  vigour  and 
adroitness.  One  of  the  most  striking  books  conducted  on  this  method  is  by 
the  old  Catholic  controversialist  Manning,  who  goes  the  length  of  inserting 
textually  the  whole  of  a  controversial  dialogue  written  by  a  Protestant,  and 
intercalating  at  every  step  rejoinders  to  the  various  replies,  so  that  the  Pro- 
testant arguments  are  actually  given  throughout  in  the  very  words  of  an  able 
advocate. 

According  to  the  second  imaginable  method,  the  opponent  is  not  allowed 
indeed  to  argue  very  vigorously  for  his  position  ;  but  still  is  treated  as  having  a 
position  of  his  own  ;  as  holding  some  definite  asssemblage  of  positive  tenets  ; 
as  having  lived  one  kind  or  other  of  interior  life  ;  and  as  having  accumulated 
some  certain  body  of  pious  associations  round  these  tenets  as  a  centre.  In 
this  kind  of  controversy,  as  in  the  fonner,  the  argument  is  more  or  less  ad 
hominein.  The  Catholic  disputant  endeavours  to  show,  e.  jr.,  that  the  diflB- 
culties  raised  by  his  opponent  against  Catholicism  are  no  less  cogent  against 
his  own  system  ;  and  that  the  various  appearances  of  good  presented  by  that 
system,  which  have  recommended  it  to  liis  acceptance,  appertain  far  more 
truly  to  the  glorious  body  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

Mr.  Formby's  able  work  belongs  to  neither  of  these  classes.  Not  to  the 
first,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Groodman  is  the  most  ooliging  of  opponents  ;  he  recog- 
nises at  once  irrefragable  force  in  every  successive  argiunent  urged  by  Mr. 
Philip  Faithful,  and  misses  a  thousand  opportunities  of  ingenious  cavil,  not 
to  siiy  of  legitimate  and  reasonable  objection.  Nor  yet  does  this  work  belong 
to  the  second  class  above  mentioned  ;  for  Mr.  Goodman  has  "  not  been  attached 
to  one  fonn  of  religion  more  than  another  "  {^.  3),  and  his  mind  accordingly  is 
veiy  much  of  a  tabxCla  rasa  on  the  wliole  subject.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  form  of  "  conversations "  certainly  does  not  possess  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  otherwise  belong  to  it.  Still  it  is  in  many  respects  useful,  as 
breaking  up  the  argument  into  bits,  and  so  enabling  the  reader  to  follow  it 
with  less  fatigue  and  perplexity.  We  should  add  also  that  in  the  work 
before  us  the  various  circumstances  and  adjuncts  of  the  scene  are  in  many 
respects  skilfully  devised  and  picturesquely  represented. 

In  regard  to  the  argument  itself,  we  think  Mr.  Formby  very  far  more 
successful  in  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  broad  and  visible  notes  of  the 
Church,  than  in  those  which  discuss  individual  doctrines  ;  a  result,  perhaps, 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  doctrinal  colourlessness  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Goodman.  We  would  accordingly  recommend,  as  specially  worthy  the 
reader's  attention,  the  second  dialogue,  called,  "  The  Throne  of  S.  Peter  in 
the  City  of  Rome ;"  the  fifth,  called,  "  The  One  Apostolic  Religion  ;"  and  the 
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eighth,  called,  "  The  Perfect  Society  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  Throughout 
these  dialogues  the  Church's  irrefragable  claims  are  set  forth  with  the  greatest 
vigour  of  thought  and  expression  ;  and  the  last-named,  indeed,  which  treats 
on  the  question  of  Nationalism,  is  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  altogether  new 
and  original. 

We  give  an  extract,  as  furnishing  a  pertinent  answer  to  a  common 
objection : — 

"  Thomas.  How  do  you  account,  Philip,  for  the  fact  of  the  present  Pope 
having  to  be  maintained  in  the  possession  of  his  city  by  foreign  bayonets  ? 

"  riiUip.  '  Foreign  bayonets,'  Thomas,  is  only  a  phrase  which  you  and 
others  are  in  the  habit  of  using  without  at  all  properly  understanding  what 
it  is  you  say.  Yet  you  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  if  you  were 
to  go  to  Pius  IX.  himself,  and  if  you  were  to  ask  him  by  whom  he  con- 
sidered that  he  was  being  defended  in  his  city,  he  would  answer  you  at  once, 
that  he  considered  he  was  being  defended  by  the  bayonets  of  his  ri^ht  dear  sons. 
And  if  you  were  to  turn  to  those  who  are  defending  him,  and  were  to  ask 
them,  *  Whom  do  you  understand  yourselves  to  be  defending  ? '  they  would 
iiumediately  reply  in  the  same  manner,  *  Our  own  revered  Holy  Father.'  If, 
then,  it  be  not  nonourable  for  a  father  to  be  defended  by  his  own  right  dear 
sons,  and  for  the  right  dear  children  themselves  to  defend  their  father,  in 
what  cases  is  defence  ever  honourable  ?  And  if  you  ask,  Thomas,  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  Pope  is  able  to  do  what  no  other  man  in  the  wide 
world  can  do,  viz.,  to  call  all  people  alike,  no  matter  from  what  nation  or 
coimtry  they  may  come,  his  *  right  dear  children,'  see  if  you  can  give  any 
explanation  of  his  having  this  power  willingly  conceded  to  him,  even  by  his 
adversaries,  except  you  seek  for  the  cause  of  it  in  his  being,  at  least  tacitly, 
acknowledged  by  all  men  to  be  Vicar  of  Him  who  died  on  the  cross  to 
redeem  all  the  sons  of  men,  without  either  the  preference  or  the  exclusion  of 
any." 

We  are  particularly  gi-ateful  to  Mr.  Fonnby  for  the  circumstance  that,  a^ 
he  docs  not  attempt  to  conciliate  opponents  by  any  concealment  of  the  fulness 
or  stringency  of  Catholic  doctrine,  so  neither  does  he  attempt  to  impose  upon 
them  by  any  illusive  pictures  of  unsullied  sanctity  and  peace  as  existing  within 
the  Church.  In  several  places  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  inmiunity 
hius  been  promised  to  the  Church  from  most  serious  practical  evils,  and  that 
men  liave  no  right,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  or  scandalized  if  such  exist. 
Wliercver  and  to  whatever  extent  they  do  exist,  as  he  most  truly  observes, 
they  arise  from  the  failiure  of  individual  Catholics  to  obey  the  Church's 
lessons,  and  conform  themselves  to  her  maxims  and  general  spirit. 


Hlorics  from  the    Old  Testament.      By  the  Author  of    **  Gospel   Stories." 

London  :  Burns  &  Lambert. 

WE  consider  the  object  of  this  little  volume  an  important  one,  unpre- 
tending as  is  its  charact<?r.  The  writer  does  not  profess  in  these 
Stories  to  "  give  anything  like  a  consecutive  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  or 
even  of  the  principal  facts  narrated  in  it ;  they  have  been  written  with  a  view 
to  interest  children  in  some  of  the  most  striking  events  contained  in  sacred 
Scripture,  and,  by  giving  them  some  little  idea  of  the  earlier  history  of  the 
JewS;  and  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  His  chosen  people,  to  throw  a  greater 
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light  upon,  and  give  a  yet  deeper  interest  to,  the  Gospel  histories."  We  are 
not  aware  that  anything  precisely  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted ;  and  we 
strongly  recommend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  mothers  of  fiunilies,  and  all 
who  are  engjiged  in  the  sacred  charge  of  training  Christ's  little  ones.  The 
Church  liiis  always  set  great  value  upon  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  Ill- 
informed  Catholics  in  this  country  have,  we  think,  been  sometimes  too  ready 
to  forget  this  fact,  and  to  talk  as  if  the  Church  was  our  svhstUute  for  the 
Bible — a  most  erroneous  assertion,  if  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  Catholics  are  conversant  or  not  with  Holy  Scripture.  By  talking  in 
this  loose  way  we  concede  an  advantage  to  Protestants,  or,  rather,  go  fer  to 
scandalize  them.  No  doubt  the  i^vTong  use  made  of  the  Written  Word  of 
God  by  those  outside  the  Church,  who  think  to  substitute  their  own  private 
interpretation  for  her  authoritative  teaching,  has  led  to  the  careless  expressions 
which  we  sometimes  hear ;  but  the  error  is  one  which  we  cannot  too  earnestly 
deprecate.  Next  to  the  Sacraments,  the  Written  Word  of  God  is  the  great 
nourisher  of  piety,  and  the  "  manna  of  the  soul,"  as  Father  Segneri  calls  it. 
The  Church  has  always  esteemed  it  so  ;  and  because,  as  a  good  maierfamUiaSy 
she  insists  on  dispensing  with  her  own  hands  this  Bread  of  Life  to  her 
children,  we  must  not  therefore  countenance  the  idea  entertained  by 
Protestants,  that  she  desires  to  keep  it  safely  under  lock  and  key. 

Studied  as  a  mere  history  of  the  Jews,  the  early  books  of  the  Bible  would, 
indeed,  be  of  little  profit  to  our  children  ;  but  read  as  "  testifying  of  Jesus," 
they  become  of  inestimable  value  in  extending  and  deepening  the  Christianas 
knowledge  and  love  of  his  Saviour.  We  cannot  begin  too  early  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  familiar  aa^uaintance  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  guide 
our  children  to  a  right  understanding  of  its  leading  fiicts  and  its  embodied 
propliecics.  As  they  advance  in  years,  this  preliminary  knowledge  is  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  deeper  insight  into  its  mystical  meanings,  so  profitable 
for  making  progress  in  the  interior  life. 

Too  nmch  has  not  been  attempted  in  these  little  Stories,  which  are  designed 
for  young  children.  The  work  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  to  the  "  Gospel 
Storj^'-Book,"  by  the  same  author,  who  observes  that  the  fact  of  its  being, 
perhaps,  less  strictly  childlike  in  it«  Lmguage,  has  been  "  thought  by  some, 
even  very  young  auditors,  to  be  an  improvement."  We  think  the  writer  has 
been  judicious  in  acting  upon  the  experience  thus  obtained.  C*hildren  take 
no  particular  pleasure  in  being  addressed  as  children,  so  long  as  what  they 
read  is  put  in  a  form  to  interest  them.  Even  an  occasional  hard  word  is  far 
from  objectionable,  if  complicated  and  involved  sentences  are  avoided. 
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The  Church  EstahluhmerU  in  Ireland :  Past  and  Present  Illustrated  exclu- 
sively by  Protestant  authorities  ;  with  Appendices  showing  the  Revenues 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  Religious  Census  of  the  Population  of 
Ireland,  and  other  Returns  bearing  on  this  subject.  Dublin  :  Warren. 
1863. 

THE  title  of  this  pamphlet  sufficiently  explains  its  subject,  which  is  one 
of  paramount  importance,  not  only  to  Irishmen  and  Catholics,  but  to 
all  who  have  the  interest  of  our  common  country  at  heart  Nothing  can  bo 
more  opportune  than  its  appearance,  because  nothing  can  be  more  pressing 
than  the  necessity  of  applying  a  remedy  to] this  old  festering  wrong  of  Ireland, 
a  wrong  which  adds  its  special  sting  to  her  other  crying  grievance — the  evil 
system  of  land-tenure  As  the  subject  is  its  own  recommendation,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  noticing  that  the  passages  selected  for  quotation  from 
Protestant  authorities  display  a  judgment  and  a  skill  in  the  compiler  which 
the  able  preface  from  his  own  pen  would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  Wo 
want  more  of  such  advocates — men  who  have  the  zeal  of  thoroughgocrs 
without  that  bitterness  and  exaggeration  which  are  its  not  unfrequent  accom- 
paniment ;  who  exhibit  the  dispassionateness  and  calmness  of  true  moderation 
without  that  marring  defect  to  which  the  so-called  moderate  are  subject — a 
certain  want  of  clear  perception,  and  frank  uncompromising  election,  of 
the  right  side. 

Right  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong  ;  and  truth  is  not  a  mean  any  more 
than  it  is  an  extreme.  Truth  has  been  termed  a  mean,  because  extremes, 
which,  in  fact,  are  errors,  cluster  round  it  on  all  sides,  leaning  upon  it,  as  all 
error  must,  in  order  to  have  an  intelligible  basis  for  support ;  but  in  itself  it 
is  positive,  it  is  central ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  equilibrium  or  balance,  a  little 
here  and  a  little  there  to  keep  the  scales  even.  We  often  hear  Protestants 
who  are  too  reasonable  not  to  perceive,  and  too  candid  not  to  acknowledge, 
the  social  grievances  of  Ireland  and  her  past  misgovernment,  speak  of  "  faults 
on  both  sides."  It  is  a  palliative  to  which  they  naturally  have  recourse.  But 
many  Catholics  also,  from  the  very  spirit  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
which  is  generally  accompanied,  if  not  tdways  allied,  with  the  fear  of  asserting 
too  strongly  what  will  be  offensive  to  the  opposing  party,  will  also  repeat  the 
same  trite  phrase.  There  is  a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  it  is  perfectly  true  to 
say  that  there  are  generally  feults  on  both  sides.  Where  nations,  or  any 
collective  number  of  people,  are  concerned,  it  would  be  a  marvel  indeed  if 
the  aggrieved  party  were  invariably  blameless  in  their  conduct  Rarely  is 
this  the  case  even  in  private  dissensions  between  man  and  man ;  for  we 
are  faulty  creatures,  and,  even  when  in  the  right,  we  commit  secondary  faults 
— often  very  great  ones.  How  frequently  these  go  so  far  as  to  obscure  the 
original  merits  of  the  question,  every  one's  experience  must  attest  Nay, 
sometimes  the  injured  party  will  commit  more  secondary  faults,  or  such  as 
are  more  palpable,  than  the  aggressor  :  he  loses  his  temper,  for  instance — he 
commits  himself,  as  we  are  wont  to  say.  Still  it  remains  equally  true  that, 
in  the  main  point,  right  is  on  one  side,  wrong  on  the  other. 
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"  *  They  are  past,  the  old  days  ; — kt  the  past  be  forgotten  : 
Let  them  die,  the  old  wrongs  and  old  woes  that  were  ours, 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  winter,  down-trampled  and  rotten, 
That  light  in  the  spring-time  the  forest  with  flowers.* 

"  Well  sing'st  thou,  sweet  voice  !  But  the  sad  voice  replieth, 
*  Unstaunch'd  is  the  wound  while  the  insult  remains  ; 
The  Tudor*s  black  banner  above  us  stiU  flieth  ; 
The  faith  of  our  fathers  is  scom'd  in  their  fanes  ! 

"  *  Distnist  the  repentance  that  clings  to  its  booty  ; 

Give  the  people  their  Church,  and  the  priesthood  its  right  :— 
Till  then  to  remember  the  past  is  a  duty, 
For  the  past  is  our  Cause,  and  our  Cause  is  our  might'  "♦ 

In  the  case  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  a  Church  which  numbers 
in  her  fold  but  one-ninth  of  the  whole  population,  there  can  be  no  question 
on  which  side  is  the  right  and  on  which  side  the  wrong ;  and  many  Pro- 
tostcuits  have  been  fons'ard  to  confess  the  injustice  as  well  as  the  inexpediency 
of  maintaining  Protestant  ascendency  in  that  Catholic  country.  But  the 
amount  of  testimony  which  has  been  here  brought  together  on  the  subject — 
the  more  striking  when  the  eminence  and  variety  of  the  witnesses  are  consi- 
dered— will,  we  believe,  surprise  not  a  few. 

The  pamphlet  will,  we  trust,  find  its  way,  as  it  deserves,  into  still  more 
general  circulation.  The  extracts  ought  to  prove  interesting,  as  the  compiler 
observes,  to  three  cLisses  of  persons.  "  To  the  statesman  they  recall  those 
moral  and  political  principles  by  a  finn  allegiance  to  which  the  seciu^ity  of 
the  empLrc  can  alone  bo  placed  on  a  permanent  basis.  To  the  Protestant 
gentleman  of  Ireland  they  show  how  ignobly  his  own  order  must  share  in 
the  national  weakness  produced  by  sectarian  partiality.  To  the  Catholic  of 
every  class — the  peer  and  the  pca^int — they  prove  that  his  duty  to  his 
religion  is  identified  with  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  with  the  stability  of 
the  empire." 


Xarradrc  of  a  Secret  Mission  to  the  DaulsJi  Islands  in  1808.  By  the  Rev 
James  Robertson.  Edited  from  the  Author*s  MS.  by  his  Nephew, 
AIJ2XANDER  Clinton  Frazer.    London :  Longmans.     1863. 

MOST  of  our  readers  will  learn  with  surprise  that  the  hero  of  the  curious 
episode  of  the  great  European  war  which  is  detailed  in  this  volume 
was  not  only  a  Catholic  priest,  but  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  had 
liocn  for  some  time  a  professor  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  college  of  Maynooth. 
His  name  may,  perhaps,  be  remembei-ed— and  if  remembered  at  all,  it  will  be 
so  with  nuich  interest—by  a  few  of  the  older  clergy  of  Dublin,  where  he  was 
known  for  a  time  after  his  return  from  this  mission  by  the  soubriquet  of 
"  Romana  Robertson  ;"  but  members  of  the  new  school,  trained  up  in  the 
stricter  notions  of  modem  clerical  life,  will  be  stiirtled  by  the  idea  of  a 
priest  vohintiirily  engaging  in  what  may  almost  be  called  military  service,  on 
behalf  of  a  Protestant  government,  and  especially  in  a  service  which  inyolved 
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no  small  dmount  of  those  arts  of  disguise  and  of  that  fake  assumption  of  cha- 
racter and  false  representation  of  facts,  which,  however  recognized  among 
the  conventional  necessities  of  war,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  involving  very 
questionable  principles  of  morality. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  in  the  present  altered  condition 
of  the  world,  to  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  realities  of  the  period  to  which 
this  narrative  refers.  In  the  complete  disruption  of  society  which  attended 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, not  alone  of  France,  but  of  almost  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  eccle- 
siastics of  the  highest  name  and  of  the  holiest  life  were  driven  to  strange 
shifts  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  even  that  humble  livelihood  with 
which  their  simple  and  self-denying  habits  enabled  them  to  be  content ;  and 
a  curious  and  deeply  interesting  narrative  might  even  still  be  compiled  from 
the  recollections  of  the  few  survivors  who  have  outlived  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  half  century  which  separates  us  from  the  wars  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. It  is  in  the  spirit  which  such  recollections  alone  can  evoke  that 
Father  Robertson's  secret  mission  must  be  read  in  order  to  be  appreciated,  or 
even  understood. 

At  the  time  when  Spain,  goaded  into  resistance  by  the  long  course  of 
treachery  and  outrage  of  which,  through  the  intrigues  or  the  violence  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  she  liad  been  made  the  dupe  or  the  victim,  rose  in  one 
united  effort  against  the  French  usurper,  a  large  body  of  Spanish  troops  was 
stationed  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  it  formed  part  of  the  so-called  amiy 
of  observation  under  Bemadotte.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  with- 
drawal of  these  troops,  the  elite  of  the  Spanish  army,  from  the  Peninsula  at  a 
crisis  so  important,  was  a  part  of  the  Emperor's  profound  and  long-prepared 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bonapartist  kingdom  in  Spain.  He  had 
compelled  the  consent  of  the  weak  though  designing  Godoy  to  a  measure  to 
the  peril  of  which  that  unscrupulous  minister  was  fully  alive  ;  and,  while  the 
natural  defenders  of  their  country  were  at  a  distance,  having  by  the  arrest  of 
the  royal  family,  the  seizure  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  the  forced  abdi- 
cation of  the  King,  prepared  the  way  for  the  proclamation  of  his,  brother 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  he  contrived,  by  the  control  which  he  exercised  over 
all  the  channels  of  intelligence,  to  keep  the  soldiers,  and  even  their  officers, 
as  well  as  the  general  himself,  the  Marquis  de  Romana,  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Peninsula.  The  British  Government, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  rising  against  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  Spain, 
resolved  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  i>eople  for  the  recovery  of  their 
independence  ;  and  it  was  at  once  determined  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
at  all  risks  to  withdraw  this  important  body  of  troops  from  the  French 
serN'ice  and  the  French  alliance,  in  the  confidence  that,  once  returned  to 
their  native  land,  they  would  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  their  country 
and  their  religion.  Sevenil  attempts,  accordingly,  were  made  to  open 
communication  with  Romana,  all  of  which  failed,  and  in  some  instances  with 
the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  the  agents  who  had  been  employed.  It  was  after 
these  repeated  failures  that  Father  Robertson  was  selected  for  the  perilous 
but  important  enterprise  of  opening  communication  with  the  Marquis  de 
Romana. 
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Father  James  Robertson  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  well-known  and  meritorious  Scottish  Benedictine  community  at 
Eiitisbon,  where  he  had  formed  the  acquaintance  and  attracted  the  fiivourable 
regard  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  When  this  nobleman  came  to  Ireland  as 
Lurd-Lieutcnant,  he  gbvdly  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Father  Robertson, 
who  was  then  resident  in  Dublin  and  had  for  a  time  held  a  lectureship  in 
St.  Patrick's  College  at  Maynooth,  and  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Chief  Secretary,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  On  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to 
the  command  in  Spain,  he  at  once  fixed  on  Father  Robertson  as  specially 
suited,  by  his  religion  and  determination  of  character,  and  his  perfect 
familiarity  with  Germany  and  the  German  language,  for  the  perilous  expedi- 
tion into  Northern  Grermany,  which  had  failed  in  all  other  hands.  Father 
Robertson,  in  whose  eyes,  as  in  those  of  most  ecclesiastics  at  the  time,  the 
cause  of  Spanish  independence  was  the  caase  of  religion,  even  more  than  of 
national  liberty,  accepted  the  office  without  hesitation  ;  and  the  little  volume 
now  first  published  is  hLs  own  narration  of  his  successfid  mission.  It  is 
exceedingly  curious,  although  it  is  necessary  to  call  up  a  certain  amoimt  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time  and  of  the  cause,  in  order  to  reconcile  oneself  to  the 
svppressio  vcriy  if  not  the  suggestio  falsi,  in  which  the  enterprise  by  its  very 
nature  repeatedly  involved  him. 

We  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself  for  details.  It  will  bo  enough 
to  say  that  he  made  his  way  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  foreigner 
to  Heligoland,  whence  he  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  a  smuggler  in  being 
put  ashore  in  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  and  reached  Bremen  in  safety. 
There,  having  procured  the  baptismal  certificate  of  a  German  friend,  from 
the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  he  took  out  a  passport  in  his  name,  for  which 
he  secured  the  necessary  vuh ;  and,  providing  himself  with  a  stock  of 
chocolate  and  choice  cigai-s,  he  made  his  way,  by  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck 
to  Kiel.  Within  a  short  distance  of  this  port  he  hired  a  fishing-boat,  by 
which  he  was  landed  in  the  small  island  of  Assens,  and  thence  proceeded  by 
a  similar  conveyance  to  Fiinen,  where  Romana  was  quartered.  Feeling  that 
his  best  hope  of  success  lay  in  the  tissumption  of  a  bold  indifference,  he 
actually  took  up  his  qiuirters,  in  his  commercial  capacity,  in  the  veiy 
hot^l  which  was  occupied  by  General  Romana  and  his  staff;  and  with 
exceeding  caution  and  dexterity  succeeded  (although  he  was  entirely  unpro- 
vided with  written  credentials,  and  was  obliged  to  rely  altogether  on  a 
memento  of  former  acquaintance  with  General  Romana  which  the  Foreign 
Office  liad  funiished  to  hun)  not  only  in  opening  a  communication  with 
Romana,  but  in  inducing  him  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  British  Government 
to  place  the  fleet  at  his  dis^wsiil  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Spanish  army  to 
the  Peninsulii.  The  embarcation  of  the  troops,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
10,000,  was  dexterously  efi'ected  by  Romana  ;  only  3(K)  of  the  entire  body 
remaining  as  prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  of  Bemadotte. 

We  ciin  only  find  room  for  a  suigle  incident  wliich  occurred  in  Father 
Robertson's  effort  to  procure  a  passport  at  Lubeck,  and  in  which  we  muat 
confess  tliat  he  appears  to  have  indeed  merged  the  priestly  character  in  that 
of  the  secret  agent.  Ho  had  already  obtained  the  certificate  of  baptism  as 
related  above :— 
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"  The  following  day  I  prevailed  on  the  merchant's  clerk  to  apply  for  a 
passport  at  the  Town  House,  as  if  for  a  friend  who  had  come  from  the 
country  on  his  way  to  Hamburgh.  This  was  granted  without  difficulty  ;  but 
it  was  necessary  that  I  should  make  my  appearance  and  sign  my  name  ;  and 
such  is  the  force  of  habit  that  I  began  with  the  initial  letter  of  my  real  name 
J,  which  the  to\^Ti-clerk  observing,  suddenly  called  out  to  me,  *  How,  sir  ! 
did  not  you  tell  me  that  your  name  was  Adam  ?  *  It  was  really  an  unpar- 
donable blunder,  and  might  have  proved  fatal  but  for  one  of  the  luckiest 
thoughts  that  ever  occurred  to  me  in  a  moment  of  difficulty.  *  Sir,'  I  replied 
(and  certainly  with  some  embarrassment),  *  in  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  in 
which  I  was  bom,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  prefixing  Johann  (John)  to  every 
man's  baptismal  name,  as  we  do  Mary  to  every  woman's  ;  so  that  we  do  not 
say  George,  Peter,  Adam,  &c.,  but  Hans  (the  familiar  appellative  of  John) 
Greorgo,  Hans  Peter,  or  Hans  Adam.'  This  is  really  the  case.  The  expla- 
nation wore  the  air  of  truth,  and  saved  me  for  the  time." — Pp.  30-32. 

Father  Robertson,  having  accomplished  his  mission,  remained  abroad  until 
he  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  vigilance  of  the  police  authorities  had  some- 
what relaxed,  and  returned  to  Ireland  in  safety  in  the  following  year.  He 
went  back  to  his  convent  at  Ratisbon  in  1815  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  visit  to  Scotland  in  181 8,  presided  there  till  his  death  in  1820. 


MSmoires  de  la  Cour  cFEspagne  sous  le  Bkgiie  de  Charles  11.  (1678 — 1682). 
Par  le  Marquis  de  ViLLARa  Being  a  collation  of  the  various  editions  and 
manuscripts  of  these  Memoirs  now  known  to  exist,  with  some  Inquiry  as 
to  their  alleged  Author.  A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Monday,  Dec.  8,  1862.  By  Denis  Florence  MacCartht,  M.R.I.A. 
Dublin  :  University  Press.     1863. 

THE  episode  in  bibliographical  history  detailed  in  this  paper  forms  a 
"  curiosity  of  literature  "  so  very  remarkable,  that  we  shall  condense 
the  facts  for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  those  among  our  readers 
who  have  been  tempted  into  the  seductive,  although  too  often  unprofitable, 
domains  of  bibliography. 

Mr.  Stirling,  the  well-known  writer  on  Spanish  art,  being  requested  to 
contribute  something  to  one  of  the  miscellanies  of  the  Philobiblon  Society, 
was  induced  to  print  for  that  Society,  in  1861,  a  MS.  volume,  entitled, 
"  Mcmoires  de  Villars,"  which  he  had  bought  for  a  few  shillings  at  a  sale  at 
Sotheby's  about  ten  years  previously,  and  which,  after  most  careful  exami- 
nation and  repeated  consultations  with  his  literary  friends,  he  concluded  had 
never  before  been  published.  The  steps  by  which  Mr.  Stirling  was  led  to 
this  conclusion  are  among  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  story.  He 
had  searched  in  vain  in  Brunet,  in  Qu^rard,  in  the  "  Biographic  Univer- 
selle,"  and  in  both  editions  of  the  Marquis  de  Villars'  "  Lettres."  He  had 
examined  MSS.  in  the  British  Museiun.  He  had  exhibited  the  book  at 
several  meetings  of  the  Philobiblon  Society,  and  had  consulted  several  of 
his  friends,  those  especially  who  were  most  familiar  with  the  Mcmoires 
department  of  French  literature.  Sir  Frederic  Madden  had  pronounced  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  MS.  had  never  been  piinted.    Mr.  Stii-ling  had 
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referred  with  the  same  illnsuccess  to  the  library  of  Mr.  Ford,  author  of  the 
"  Handbook  of  Spain,**  had  repeatedly  consulted  with  Mr.  Ford  himself,  and, 
acting  under  his  advice,  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  readers  of  "  Notes  and 
Queries,**  asking  for  information  as  to  his  unknown  MS.  Failing  all  these 
inquiries,  he  had,  not  altogether  unreasonably,  concluded  that  the  MS.  was 
unpublished,  and  accordingly  had  sent  it  to  press. 

On  Mr.  Stirling's  volume  coming,  soon  after  publication,  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  D.  F.  MacCarthy,  the  latter  was  struck  by  its  general  resemblance  to 
a  book  in  his  own  possession,  entitled  "  Memoires  de  la  Cour  d*£spagne 
depuis  Tannic  1679,  jusqu'  en  1681 ;  Paris,  1733.**  And  on  a  comparison  of 
the  two  he  found,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  that  the  two  books  were  literally 
identical !  But  what  is  still  more  curious,  Mr.  MacCarthy  had  purchased 
this  volume  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Ford,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Stirling's  authorities 
for  the  book  being  unpublished,  and  who,  as  appeared  from  numerous  pencil 
marks,  marginal  notes,  and  an  observation  on  the  fly-leaf,  had  read  the 
volume  carefully,  and  had  made  some  conjectiures  as  to  its  origin  and  author. 
Nay,  among  the  sources  to  which  Mr.  Stirling  had  referred  for  information 
had  been  this  very  library  of  Mr.  Ford,  with  every  book  of  which  he  had 
believed  himself  acquainted  ;  and,  to  complete  the  strange  climax  of  literary 
blunders  and  oversights,  there  is  actually  printed  in  his  own  delightful  work 
on  the  Artists  of  Spain,  a  reference  to  the  very  volume  which  Mr.  MacCarthy 
now  identifies  as  the  original  of  the  Philobiblon  MS.,  and  to  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  Madame  d'Aulnoy*s  "  Memoires  de  la  Cour  d'Espagne  !  ** 

The  particulars  of  this  curious  afiair  are  detailed  with  much  vivacity,  and 
with  many  interesting  collateral  illustrations,  in  Mr.  MacCarth^s  paper.  It 
has  furnished  no  little  amusement  in  bibliographical  circles  both  at  home 
and  on  the  Continent, 


A  Memoir  of  (Carles  James  BlomfieUl,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Londmu  With 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Alfred  Blom- 
FiELD,  M.A.     2  vols.     London  :  Murray. 

WE  notice  this  work  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  Catho- 
lics to  some  striking  comments  on  the  character  and  career  of  Dr. 
Blonifield,  which  appeared  in  the  Reader ,  a  new  Protestant  literary  journal, 
No.  17.  They  exhibit  a  high  and  Catholic  tone  of  thought,  which,  in  a  Pro- 
testant writer,  la  very  remarkable.  We  may  add  that  the  criticism  appears 
to  us  most  just. 

"A  smoother  career  no  man  of  eminence  ever  had  who,  with  a  strong 
character  of  his  own,  was  called  to  govern  in  times  of  conflict.  He  used  to 
say  as  a  child  that  he  intended  to  be  a  bishop,  and  a  bishop  he  was  certainly 
fitted  to  become,  both  by  his  excellences  and  defects.  Without  even  a 
vestige  of  that  peculiar  temperament  which  strains  passionately  after  Truth, 
without  speculative  ardour,  without  imaginative  power.  Dr.  Blonifield  pos- 
sessed every  practical  quality  which  a  mere  administrator  of  the  Church 
should  boast— soundness  of  practical  judgment,  alacrity  of  purpose,  vigilance 
of  eye,  clearness  of  thought  and  fluency  of  speech,  considerable  benevolence, 
great  ambition,  an  inborn  respect  for  formula,  and  no  nieditativeness  of  dis- 
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position.  These  were  just  the  qualities  which  best  fitted  an  ecclesiastical 
leader  for  ascendency  at  the  time  when  the  late  Bishop  of  London  rose  to 
eminence  ;  and  they  enabled  him  to  glide  along  the  stream  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment  with  as  much  ease  as  dignity.  ....  He  was  an  honest,  liberal, 
clear-sighted,  and  able  man  of  the  world,  with  sufficient  tincture  of  fomiu- 
lated  piety  to  make  a  good  ruler  in  the  Church  ;  but,  as  for  any  of  the 
impulses  which  have  impelled  men  *  to  leave  all  and  follow  Christ,'  he 
probably  understood  no  more  of  them  than  he  did  of  that  passionate  pursuit 
of  Tnith  of  which  we  have  spoken.  He  loved  power,  and  used  it  well ;  he 
loved  order,  and  introduced  it  wherever  he  went ;  he  loved  learning,  and 
turned  it  to  good  account ;  he  loved  decorum  both  of  the  outward  and 
inward  man,  but  assuredly  he  was  never  consumed  by  any  of  the  higher 
religious  passions,  and  always  presented  the  dignified  spectacle  of  a  clever 
statesman  transmuted  by  a  superficially  modified  education  into  an  ecclesiastic 
of  eloquence  and  tact,  who  understood  the  civilizing  duties  of  a  rich  national 
establishment,  and  the  humanizing  power  of  a  seemly  religion,  much  better 
than  he  understood  that  *  Word  of  God  which  is  sharp  and  powerful  as  any 
two-edged  sword  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  flesh.'  Bishop  Blom- 
field  was  one  of  those  men  whose  powers  are  eminently  useful  to  the  Church, 
but  who  make  one  wonder  more  than  ever  how  the  Christian  Church  rooted 
itself  in  the  earth.  Christianity,  bleeding  and  in  rags,  is  not  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  the  notion  of  some  of  our  greater  and  even  titled  divines.  We  can 
imagine  Bishop  Butler  painfully  pondering  its  announcements,  and  slowly 
fixing  upon  it  the  grave  eager  eye  of  his  insatiable  spiritual  nature  till  ho 
would  have  thrown  down  everything  else  to  press  either  the  thorns  or  the 
cross  to  his  heart ;  we  can  conceive  Bishop  Berkeley  with  swifter  and  happier 
enthusiasm  welcoming  the  same  sacrifice ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  that 
Bishop  Blomfield  would  ever  have  been  one  of  these.  His  virtues,  though 
great,  are  all  of  the  salutary  civil  class.  He  is,  as  his  son  calls  him,  vir 
put<Ue  gravis,  whose  piety  increases  his  social  influence,  and  is  thought  of 
chiefly  in  that  light ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  think  of  him  without  his  piety 
than  without  his  social  influence.  He  would  assuredly  have  been  shocked  by 
the  dreaminess  and  enthusiasm  of  the  primitive  Christianity,  would  have 
thought  S.  Paul  flighty,  and  S.  John  exalte,  and  the  whole  proceedings  of 
the  early  Church  a  very  regrettable  inroad  on  the  natural  influence  of  wealth 
and  learning." 


The  Water-Babm :  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-Baby.    By  the  Rev.  Charlrs 
KiXGSLEY.     London  and  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

AS  a  "  Fuiry  Tale  for  a  Land-Raby,"  this  work  is  certainly  described  very 
absurdly  by  its  author  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  a  farrago 
of  crude  idc^is  and  jestiuj^  allusions,  either  to  science  or  the  economy  of 
human  life,  which  could  neither  be  understood  by  children,  nor  aflford  them 
the  amusement  they  often  receive  from  that  v^Lich  they  but  imperfectly  com- 
prehend. This  applies  to  the  bulk  of  the  voIUme,  for  the  introductory  part 
is  pleiisiintly  written  as  a  story,  but  passes  off"  disagreeably  and  unartistically 
into  an  allegory  of  a  clumsy  description,  treated  with  great  prolixity,  and  in 
a  manner  that  gives  one  the  impression  that  the  writer  thinks  himself 
extremely  clever  for  throwing  out  a  succession  of  fancies,  the  darlings  of  his 
own  mind,  but  which  others  may  not  equally  appreciate.  But  we  must 
endeavour  to  give  the  reader  a  general  notion  of  the  plan  of  this  fairy-tale. 
VOL.  1. — NO.   r.    [Nine  Sn-ies,}  s 
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It  begins  with  the  story  of  a  little  chimney-sweep,  Tom,  who  is  brought  by 
his  hard  master,  Grimes,  to  sweep  the  chimneys  of  a  great  comitry-house. 
Whilst  engaged  in  this  occupation,  he  makes  a  wrong  descent,  and  enters  the 
chamber  where  the  beautiful  little  daughter  of  the  hall  is  lying  asleep.  She 
wakes  in  a  fright,  and  the  poor  little  sweep  makes  his  escape  up  the  chimney 
and  over  the  roof,  pursued  by  the  household,  whom  the  cries  of  the  litUo 
lady  alarm.  He  runs  across  a  moor,  clambers  down  a  crag  (well  described), 
and  is  sheltered  by  the  old  mistress  of  a  dame-school  in  a  hay-lofL  But 
waking  up  after  some  rest,  he  strays  to  wash  himself  in  a  stream,  falls  in,  and 
is  drowned.  Then  begins  the  allegorical  part  of  the  story.  Tom  becomes 
forthwith  a  "water-lmby;"  for  it  appears  that,  in  Mr.  Kingsley^s  imaginatioDB, 
there  is  a  new  world  under  the  waves,  for  infants — 

"  Quos  dulcis  vitae  exsortes  et  ab  ubere  raptos 
Abstulit  atra  dies." 

It  would  be  useless  to  analyse  what  is  written  in  so  vague  and  rambling  a 
manner  as  most  of  what  follows.  It  resembles,  on  a  laiger  scale,  a  little 
Gennan  tale  some  of  our  readers  may  remember — "  The  Story  without  an 
End."  Tom  makes  acquaintance  with  caddises  and  dragon-flies,  lobsters  and 
salmon,  sea-anemones,  sea-snails,  and  the  other  wonders  beneath  the  waves. 
And  he  goes  through  a  sort  of  probation  with  other  little  water-babies  in  S. 
Brandan's  Isle,  under  the  care  of  two  fairies,  one  ugly  and  the  other  beautiful, 
called  Mrs.  Be-done-by-as-you-did  and  Mrs.  Do-as-you-would-be-done-by,  re- 
presenting respectively  the  punishments  of  bad,  and  the  rewards  of  conscien- 
tious, that  is  to  say,  principally  of  kind,  actions.  Meanwhile,  Ellie,  the  little 
girl  whom  he  had  seen  in  his  terrestrial  existence  asleep  in  the  country-house, 
has  died  from  a  fall,  that  is,  flo^'n  away  on  a  pretty  pair  of  faiiy  wings,  and 
meets  Tom  in  the  sub-aqueous  regions.  Presently  afterwards,  the  writer, 
apparently  conscious  that  his  allegory  is  weak,  sends  Tom  off  "  to  see  the 
world,"  and  he  goes  upon  a  long  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  "  Other-end-of- 
nowhere,"  when  he  visits  such  countries  as  the  Island  of  Polupragmosyne, 
the  Land  of  Hearsay,  the  Isle  of  Tom-toddies  (Laputa,  borrowed  from  Captain 
Gulliver),  and  Old-wives-fabledom,  ending  by  finding  his  old  master  Grimes, 
apparently  in  a  model-prison,  and  finishing  his  own  education  by  bringing 
that  gentleman  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.  Here  and  there  (as  some  of 
these  names  will  indicate)  we  observe  a  trace  of  the  study  of  Rabelais,  enough 
to  give  a  sort  of  colour  to  the  parable.  And,  to  speak  chemically,  we  may 
notice  also  the  presence  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  of  Southey*8  "Doctor." 
Mr.  Kingslcv  has  not  failed  here  and  there  to  aim  a  bird-bolt  at  the  Oatholic 
(liurch,  showing  bitter  animosity  under  the  veil  of  jesting.  Thus  his  childish 
readers  will  learn  to  regard  **  monks  and  popes,"  together  with  famines,  wars, 
measles,  and  quacks,  as  children  of  self-will,  ignorance,  fear,  and  dirt.  These 
are  things  which  some  Protestants  think  us  very  touchy  if  we  object  to,  in 
a  finely-printed  volume,  rich  with  green  and  gold.  They  only  show  how  all- 
penetrating  Is  the  atmosphere  of  anti-Catholic  feeling  which  reigns  in  English 
literature. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  True  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  By  the  Venerable 
Servant  of  Grod,  Louis-Marie  Grignon  db  Montfort.  Translated 
from  the  original  French  by  Frederick  William  Faber,  D.D.,  Priest 
of  the  Oratory.     London  :  Bums  &  Lamberts 

IT  is  impossible  to  notice  this  little  volume  without  adverting  to  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Father  Faber  will  be  still  alive  when 
these  lines  meet  the  reader's  eye.  It  will  be  remarkable,  indeed,  if  the  last 
literary  eflfort  of  one  so  singularly  gifted  with  original  power  shall  have  been 
the  humble  work  of  translating,  with  scrupulously  accurate  fidelity,  the 
treatise  of  another.  It  will  be  the  worthy  end  of  a  life  which  has  been 
animated  throughout  with  most  unusual  simplicity  of  purpose  by  one 
prevailing  motive — a  self-abnegating  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  God's  glory. 

As  to  the  treatise  itself,  it  appears  to  us  in  many  respects  so  singularly 
important,  that  we  hope  before  long  to  treat  it  most  carefully  in  a  separate 
article.  It  nmy  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  saintly  author  has  not 
somewhat  exaggerated  the  degree  of  divergence  which  exists  between  the 
special  devotion  to  our  Lady  which  he  recommends,  and  that  more  ordinarily 
practised  among  Catholics.  But  so  far  as  such  divergence  exists,  it  is  the 
speciality  of  the  Venerable  Grignon's  method  to  unite  two  characteristics 
which  Protestants  will  persist  in  regarding  as  mutually  contradictory.  The 
devotion  which  he  specially  recommends  will  lead  us,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
quite  a  singular  degree  to  interweave  the  remembrance  of  our  Blessed  Lady 
with  every  detail  of  our  interior  life  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  lead 
us  in  quite  as  singular  a  degree  to  make  that  remembrance  ministrative  to 
the  unceasing  thought  of  her  Divine  Son. 

We  will  annex  one  remarkable  extract  in  testimony  against  another 
Protestant  misconception.  Protestants  commonly  think  that  those  who  give 
extreme  prominence  to  our  Blessed  Lady  are  on  that  very  account  disposed 
to  tamper  with  the  uncompromising  strictness  of  Christian  morality.  Let 
them  listen  to  the  words  of  one  who  has  certainly  never  been  exceeded — who 
has  probably  never  been  equalled — in  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to 
Marian  devotion  : — 

"  Presumptuous  devotees  are  sinners  abandoned  to  their  passions,  or  lovers 
of  the  world,  who,  under  the  fair  name  of  Christians  and  clients  of  our 
Blessed  Lady,  conceal  pride,  avarice,  impurity,  drunkenness,  anger,  swearing, 
detraction,  injustice,  or  some  other  sin.  They  sleep  in  peace  in  the  midst  of 
their  bad  habits,  without  doing  any  violence  to  themselves  to  correct  their 
f\iults,  under  the  pretext  that  they  are  devout  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  They 
promise  themselves  that  God  wfll  pardon  them  ;  that  they  will  not  bo 
jiUowed  to  die  without  confession  ;  and  that  they  will  not  be  lost  eternally, 
be<'4iuse  they  say  the  Rosary,  because  they  fast  on  Saturdays,  because  they 
belong  to  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  or  wear  the  scapular,  or  are 
enrolled  in  other  congregations,  or  wear  the  little  habit  or  little  chain  of  our 
Lady.  They  will  not  believe  us  when  we  tell  them  that  their  devotion  is 
only  an  illusion  of  the  devil,  and  a  pernicious  presumption  likely  to  destroy 
their  souls.  They  say  that  God  is  good  and  merciful ;  that  He  has  not  made 
us  to  condemn  us  everlastingly ;  that  no  man  is  without  sin ;  that  they  shall 
not  die  without  confession  ;  that  one  good  Peccavi  at  the  hour  of  death  is 
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enough ;  that  they  are  devout  to  our  Lady  ;  tliat  they  wear  the  scapular ; 
and  that  they  say  daily,  without  reproach  or  vanity,  seven  Paters  and  Aves 
in  her  honour  ;  and  that  they  sometimes  say  the  Rosary  and  the  Office  of  our 
Lady,  besides  fasting,  and  other  things.  To  give  authority  to  aU  this,  and  to 
blind  themselves  still  further,  they  quote  certain  stories,  which  they  have 
heard  or  read — it  does  not.  matter  to  them  whether  they  be  true  or  raise, — 
relating  how  people  bwe  died  in  mortal  sin  without  confession ;  and  then, 
because  in  their  lifetime  they  sometimes  said  some  prayers,  or  went  through 
some  practices  of  devotion  to  our  Lady,  how  they  nave  been  raised  to  life 
again,  in  order  to  go  to  confession,  or  their  soul  been  miraculous^  retained 
in  their  bodies  till  confession  ;  or  how  they  have  obtained  from  God  at  the 
moment  of  death  contrition  and  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  so  have  been 
saved  ;  and  that  they  themselves  expect  similar  favours.  Nothing  in  Chris- 
tianity is  more  detestable  than  this  diabolical  pres%imption.  For  how  can  we 
say  truly  that  we  love  and  honour  our  Blessed  Lady,  when  by  our  sins  we 
are  pitilessly  piercing,  wounding,  crucifying,  and  outraging  Jesus  Christ  her 
Son  f  If  Mary  laid  down  a  law  to  herself,  to  save  by  her  mercy  this  sort  of 
people,  she  would  be  authorising  crime,  and  assisting  to  crucify  and  outrage 
ner  Son." 

Brevi  Cenni  iiUorno  alia  Vita  e  gli  Scritti  di  Francesca  de  Maigtre,  con  alcunt 
Memorie  di  Beneddta  Mcdolago  Albania  imia  De  Maistre.  Roma:  coi 
Tipi  della  Civilta  Cattolica. 

WE  have  not  ourselves  liad  the  opportmiity  of  seeing  this  little  volimic, 
mentioned  in  the  "  Review  of  the  Press,"  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Civilta  Cattolica,  but  we  are  led  to  notice  it  in  connection  with  an  article 
appearing  in  the  pages  of  the  present  Review  upon  the  life  and  writings 
of  Rosa  Ferrucci.  These  two  sisters,  who,  from  the  name,  would  seem 
to  be  of  French  extraction,  offered  to  the  world  a  kindred  example. 
Our  reviewers  compare  the  book  containing  the  portrait  of  their 
sweet  lives  to  a  beautiful  nosegay  of  many-tinted  flowers — a  remark 
which  forcibly  recalls  to  us  our  own  feelings  when  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  that  sweet  flower  of  Northern  Italy  who  has  unconsciously 
revealed  herself  in  unaffected  outpourings  of  her  own  pen.  What  gives  a 
singular  value  to  these  mystical  flowers  of  virtue,  our  writers  observe,  is 
the  nature  of  the  place  where  they  liave  flourished,  which  was  not  some 
solitary  cloister,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  world  and  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  a  rich  and  noble  family.  Their  sanctity  wtis  exhibited,  not  in  any  out- 
ward singularity,  but  in  the  most  diligent  attention  to  profit  by  every  little 
occasion  of  merit,  and  by  an  extraordinary  excellence  in  the  most  ordinaiy 
acts.  Francesca  arrived  at  a  very  high  perfection,  and  took  the  three  vows  of 
religion  in  the  world.  To  a  sound  C-atholic  education  she  must  have 
been  greatly  indebted,  as  by  nature  she  had  dispositions  which,  under  less 
propitious  training,  might  have  led  to  tlie  formation  of  a  very  different 
character.  We  are  told  tbit  she  was  by  nature  of  a  lively  disposition,  with 
a  precocious  understanding,  an  nrdcnt  heart,  a  tenacious  attachment  to  her 
own  opinion,  and  a  want  of  moderation  in  her  inclinations  which  disposed 
her  towards  exaggeration  and  singularity  in  her  Jictions,  and  which  might 
easily  have  passed  into  the  eccentric.  What  abundant  materials  existed  here 
for  the  formation  of  an  indocile  character !     What  a  hotbed  for  the  fostering 
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of  the  passions  !  The  discipline  of  Christian  mortification,  however,  which 
she  early  learnt  and  perseveringly  applied  to  all  the  minutiae  of  daily  life, 
not  only  got  the  better  of  these  natural  defects,  but  turned  all  the  strength 
and  ardour  of  a  mind  which  might  have  been  so  energetic  for  evil,  to  the 
practice  of  the  most  heroic  virtue. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  more  vigorous  Christianity  in  our  family  training ;  and 
how  fruitful  the  results  might  be,  such  specimens  may  serve  to  show.  If  our 
education  lack  the  gentle  sternness  of  Christ's  school,  we  must  expect  to  reap 
an  abundant  harvest  of  superficiality,  vanity,  delicate  self-indulgence,  capricei 
impertinence,  and  unreflecting  worldliness,  that  desolator  of  all  that  is  good  or 
loving  in  the  heart. 


"  A  New  Series  of  Hymns  and  Sacred  Pari-Soiujs,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  or 
Four  Voices,  with  Accompaniment,^ — the  music  chiefly  by  living  composers, 
edited  by  Frederick  Westlake,  A.R.A.M.  (London  :  Lambert  &  Co.,  17,  Port- 
man-street) — is  an  attempt,  and  we  think  a  very  successful  one,  to  apply  the 
resources  of  modem  musical  art  to  the  illustration  of  devotional  poetry,  and 
thus  to  furnish  what  has  hitherto  been  a  desideratum  in  Catholic  circles. 
The  words  are  for  the  most  part  selected  from  the  hymns  and  poems  of 
Fathers  Faber  and  Caswall,  with  a  few  miscellaneous  pieces  from  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  Miss  Procter,  and  other  poets,  and  one  or  two  prose  verses  from 
the  Psalms.  The  music  is  of  two  different  kinds.  The  first  and  main 
portion  of  each  number  consists  of  Catholic  hymns  of  a  comparatively 
simple  character,  for  one  or  more  voices  ;  while  another  is  made  up  of  longer 
pieces,  intended  apparently  to  occupy  in  sacred  music  a  similar  field  to  that 
which  has  been  so  well  cultivated  by  Mendelssohn  and  others  in  their  secular 
jxirt-songs,  &c.  This  latter  portion  will  be  an  especial  boon  to  our  schools, 
colleges,  and  choral  societies,  as  well  as  to  Catholic  families  generally.  As 
to  the  character  of  the  music,  it  may  well  be  left  to  speak  for  itself.  SuflSce 
it  to  sjiy  that  the  editor  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
such  musicians  as  Molique,  Silas,  Macfarren,  Schulthes,  Bamett,  Fagan, 
Lutz,  and  others,  and  that  one  and  all  have  done  their  best  We  are  glad  to 
see  that,  besides  the  miscellaneous  hymns  which  the  present  parts  contain, 
the  plan  comprises  also  a  complete  series  of  Hymns  and  Part-songs  for  the 
feasts  of  Our  Lady  and  of  the  chief  Saints  of  the  Church.  We  may  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  treat  more  at  length  the  subject  of  English  Catholic 
Hymnology.  Meantime,  the  work  before  us  has  our  best  wishes  for  its 
successful  progress.     We  may  add  that  it  is  extremely  cheap. 


We  have  received  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Father  Croiset's  work 
on  "  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart"  English  books  on  this  devotion  are  by 
no  means  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  singularly 
touching  character.  Every  nation  has  its  own  defects,  and  the  English  are 
not  so  easily  attracted  as  foreigners  to  tenderness  of  devotion.  Precisely  for 
this  reason  we  hail  with  pleasure  every  new  effort  calculated  to  imbue  them 
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with  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  tenderness  being  ita  one  distinguishing 
chamcteristic.  The  work  before  iis  is  most  thoughtful  and  solid ;  filled  with 
fervent  affectionateness,  while  completely  free  from  anything  which  could 
be  deemed  extravagant  or  fanatical     We  most  cordially  recommend  it. 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  receiving  the  successive  numbers  of 
The  Lamp.  This  unpretending  periodical  is  doing  a  very  important 
Catholic  work ;  its  contents  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  proposed  end,  and 
are  often  conspicuous  for  ability  ;  while  its  general  tone,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  is  everything  which  could  be  desired, 

Mr.  Marshall  has  put  forth  a  new  edition  of  his  most  usefid  and  elaborate 
work  on  Christian  Missions ;  nor  is  his  new  edition  a  mere  reprint  of  the 
fonner,  but,  on  the  contrary,  contains  many  substantial  improvements.  The 
whole  question  which  ho  raises,  and  indeed  the  whole  subject  of  foreign 
missions,  is  one  to  which  we  would  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  English 
Catholics.  At  a  very  early  period,  therefore — most  probably  in  our  next 
number, — we  shall  take  occasion  to  enlarge  on  those  topics  which  Mr. 
Marshall's  volumes  so  irresistibly  suggest 

We  see  annoimced  a  work  on  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto,  written  by  the 
late  Father  Hutchison  in  answer  to  Professor  Stanley,  of  Oxford  University. 
Monsignoro  Bartolini  has  also  written  an  interesting  work  on  the  same  theme. 
We  hope,  when  Father  Hutchison's  work  appears,  to  place  before  our  readers 
a  conspectus  of  the  whole  controversy. 
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La  CivUibL  Cattolica.    Serie  V.,  Vols.  V.  VL    Roma,  1863. 

THE  rich  periodical  literature  of  our  time  exercises  one  very  important 
office — that  of  keeping  those  who  have  not  leisure  for  extensive 
reading  au  courant  of  the  critical  questions  of  the  day,  and  placing  before 
them  in  a  condensed  and  easily  accessible  shape  the  attained  results  of 
thought  and  study.  But  it  has  become  so  voluminous,  that  it  requires  to 
have  something  of  the  same  office  performed  in  its  behalf,  as  it  performs  for 
the  literary  world  at  large.  To  supply  this  want  in  a  measure,  as  respects 
subjects  of  general  CathoHc  interest,  we  purpose  from  time  to  time  to  give 
an  analysis  of  the  more  important  papers  that  appear  in  the  pages  of  foreign 
periodicals,  among  which  the  Civilta  Cattolica  deservedly  holds  a  prominent 
place. 

The  January  numbers  contain  two  interesting  papers  on  the  Tempoial 
Power  of  the  Popes.    They  are  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  articles  tluown 
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into  the  form  of  conversations.  Three  friends  meet  and  discuss  the  subject. 
There  is  the  advocate  of  the  Catholic  cause,  the  opponent  imbued  with  the 
liberalism  of  the  day,  and  a  Neapolitan  stranger  desirous  of  fuller  informa- 
tion, but  whose  sympathies  are  on  the  Catholic  side.  This  mode  of  con- 
ducting an  argiunent  has  its  advantages  ;  but  it  commonly  errs  by  showing 
undue  favour  to  its  own  side,  making  the  automaton  opponent  cut  his  own 
throat,  or  rather  that  of  the  cause  he  espouses,  in  the  most  accommodating 
fiishion  ;  thus  merely  helping  to  show  off  the  prowess  of  his  adversary  before 
becoming  an  easy  conquest.  The  writers  of  the  conversations  before  us  are 
not  chargeable  with  this  defect.  They  allow  the  adversary  to  state  his  case 
fully  and  strongly,  and,  as  yet,  it  must  be  added,  he  shows  no  signs  of 
conversion. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  present  year  the  position  assumed  is,  that  the 
attack  on  the  Temporal  Power  is  really  an  attack  on  civil  liberty.  As  a 
preliminary  step  towards  proving  this  point,  the  advocate  calls  attention  to 
the  fiact  that  the  attack  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is  but  a  parti- 
cular form  of  the  war  which  the  world  has  ever  waged  against  the  Church  ; 
which  war,  although  really  directed  to  the  uprooting  of  the  Church,  can 
succeed  only  in  despoiling  it  of  all  liberty  of  public  and  social  action.  That 
the  attack  in  question  has  this  largeness  of  scope,  is  evident  both  from  the 
ferocity  with  which  it  is  urged — a  ferocity  inexplicable  from  the  mere  fact  of 
the  Holy  Father's  temporal  power  forming  an  obstacle  to  Italian  unity, 
since  the  heretics  and  revolutionists  of  all  countries  assail  it  with  a  like 
vehemence — and  from  the  energy  with  which  bishops,  clergy,  religious  orders, 
and  the  Catholic  laity  generally,  have  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  its 
maintenance.  It  is  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  which  has  produced  this 
almost  unexampled  unanimity.  The  Catholic  world  feels  it  is  fighting  pro 
aris  et  focisy  for  the  palladium  of  ecclesiastical  liberty.  The  necessity  of  the 
Pope's  possessing  an  independent  territory  is  all  the  more  evident  in  the 
present  day,  now  that  particular  Churches  have  lost  their  independent  social 
action,  through  the  progress  of  so-called  liberal  institutions.  These  local 
Churches  have  properly  neither  legal  rights  nor  public  action,  save  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  respective  governments.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, their  last  and  only  support  is  the  Holy  See.  To  rob  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and  thereby  cripple  his 
freedom  and  independence,  would  consequently  be  equivalent  to  reducing  all 
particular  Churches  to  slavery. 

But  in  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  civil  liberty  is  itself  implicated.  The 
Catholic  advocate  shows  that  the  true  action  of  liberty  was  unknown  before 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.  The  problem  of  reconciling  in  each  indi- 
vidual the  dignity  of  the  reasonable  creature  with  the  necessity  of  social 
dependence  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  is  solved  only  by  the  submission 
of  all  to  one  Sovereign  Ruler,  which  can  be  God  alone.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  a  spiritual  power,  the  depository  and  interpreter  of  the  oracles  of  God, 
The  Catholic  Church  has  provided  the  faithful  with  a  treasure  of  speculative 
and  practical  truths,  independent  of  the  civil  power ;  and  in  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  proposes  a  living,  present,  and  universal  master  for  the  teaching, 
preservation,  and  interpretation  of  these  truths.    Moreover,  as  faith  teacher 
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that  the  powers  of  this  world  are  constituted  by  God,  the  oppiobriam  of 
man's  submission  to  his  fellow  man  is  thus  removed :  add  to  which,  the  dvil 
power,  whether  wielded  by  an  individual  or  by  an  assembly  of  men  profess- 
ing Christianity,  could  not  arrogate  to  itself  any  authority  in  matters  of 
conscience.  As  Christians,  they  would  be  themselves  subject,  in  spiritual 
things,  to  the  same  authority ;  and,  as  Christians,  it  would  be  their  duty 
to  procure  the  highest  good  of  their  subjects,  and  protect  the  Church  in  the 
exercise  of  her  rights  over  conscience.  Such  is  the  true  ideal  of  liberty 
introduced  by  the  Church,  avowed,  acted  upon,  and,  in  a  measure,  carried 
out,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  modem  theories  of  freedom. 

The  adversary  objects : — Why,  if  this  be  so  perfect  a  system,  has  one 
nation  after  another  become  intolerant  of  it,  and  sought  to  substitute  the 
modem  constitutional  principles  inaugurated  in  '89  ?  [By  modem  constitu- 
tionalism, as  the  contest  shows,  the  writers  imderstand  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  as  held  by  modem  democrats,  who  maintain,  not 
only  that  sovereignty  is  derived  from  the  people,  in  the  sense  of  their  having 
the  original  inherent  right  to  choose  their  governor  and  their  form  of 
govemment,  but  that  this  sovereignty  is  their  immutable  jwssession,  and  is 
exercised  by  the  goveming  power  simply  as  their  organ :  the  ruler  being 
the  incarnation,  so  to  say,  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people — or  raUior 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  and,  as  he  rides  by  their  will,  so  may 
they  at  any  time  remove  him  at  their  pleasure.  The  two  opposite  poles  of 
this  system  are  despotism  and  revolution.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  our 
English  notions  of  constitutionalism  diflfer  ^videly  from  those  rife  amongst 
continental  liberals,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  blunder,  too  common  in  this 
country,  to  confound  the  two  ideas.] 

The  advocate  replies  that  this  work  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  people, 
except  so  far  as  they  have  been  used  as  instmments  ;  rather  they  have  every- 
where been  against  the  victims.  The  revolt  to  the  spiritual  power  originated 
with  the  secular  rulers.  The  pride  which  finds  its  highest  gratification  in  poli- 
tic4il  dominion  could  not  endure  that  the  noblest  portion  of  man  shoidd  escape 
from  its  mle,  leaving  it  only  the  body  to  govern.  Hence  the  desire  of  princes 
and  governors  to  restrain,  cripple,  and,  if  possible,  enslave  the  spiritual  power 
— the  great  obstacle  to  the  despotism  of  the  State.  So  evident  is  this,  that 
it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  it  can  be  the  love  of  liberty  which  is  the 
motive  of  the  war  declared  against  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  who 
is  the  sole  remaining  bulwark  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  family. 

The  adversary  rejoins  : — But  what  have  civil  liberties  to  do  with  the 
Pontifical  States,  or  their  maintenance  \  And  how  will  the  development  of 
constitutional  principles  be  hindered  by  '*  the  High  Priest  rctuming  to  his 
nets  r 

The  advocate  thereupon  develops  his  views  of  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  principles  of  modem  liberalism,  which  he  considers  to  be 
subversive  of  genuine  liberty.  His  argument  is  briefly  this  :  that,  while 
upholding  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  it  tends  in  reality  to  the 
absorption  of  all  power  by  the  State ;  that  the  people  are  cheated  into 
believing  that  they  are  in  possession  of  the  reins  of  government,  because 
they  enjoy  the  privilege,  some  dozen  times  in  their  lives,  of  throwing  a  ticket 
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into  an  electoral  urn,  in  favour  of  some  deputy  they  have  perhaps  never  set 
eyes  on,  when  all  the  while  they  are  being  despoiled  of  all  actual  voice  and 
influence  in  their  own  affairs  by  the  increasing  interference  of  the  omnipotent 
State  in  every  department  of  social  life — education,  marriage,  benevolence, 
traffic,  industry,  liberty  of  association,  &c.  The  day  when  the  Pope  becomes 
a  subject,  there  will  be  in  the  world  as  many  specimens  of  the  Pontifex 
Maxunus  as  there  are  Caesars  great  and  small,  who  will  pretend  to  govern 
souls  as  they  rule  the  body.  What  human  pride  aims  at,  in  short,  in  its 
war  with  the  Pontiff,  will  then  have  been  attained,  and  the  human  race  will 
bo  abandoned  to  the  empire  of  a  few  despots,  ruling  under  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  people.  So  that,  when  "  the  high  priest "  returns  to  his  nets,  not 
"priests  and  friars,  Canonici  and  Monsignori,  only  will  be 'the  sufferers;*' 
but  all  amongst  the  laity  who  have  any  sentiment  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  or  who  value  the  liberty  and  independence  of  conscience. 

The  subject  of  the  next  conversation  is  the  objection  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  drawn  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
people  to  the  supposed  good  of  the  Church  at  large.  Grant,  urges  the 
opponent,  that  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  Christian  world  may  be 
ever  so  great,  you  will  never  persuade  me  that  three  millions  of  human 
creatures  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  and  that  we  nmst  bo 
deprived  of  liberty,  independence,  and  what  not,  without  hope  of  remedy, 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  may  enjoy  these  blessings.  The  Neapolitan  friend 
joins  issue  on  this  ground,  and,  after  allowing  for  exaggeration,  observes  that 
the  argument  may  be  reduced  to  this  compass  : — That  in  the  Pontifical 
States  the  special  condition  of  the  prince  entails  some  inconvenience  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  renders  either  difficult  or  impossible  the  enjoy- 
ment of  certain  civil  advantages  which  would  be  otherwise  easily  attainable. 
Why  is  there  not  room  here  for  the  application  of  a  maxim  so  much  used 
and  abused  in  the  present  times,  viz.,  that  individual  good  must  give  way  to 
the  universal  benefit  ?  He  adds  his  impression  that  from  what  he  has  seen 
in  the  Pontifical  dominions  the  evils  cannot  be  of  the  magnitude  asserted, 
while  the  compensations  which  these  States  enjoy  in  having  Rome  for  their 
capital,  and  from  the  circmnstance  that  Rome  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
Catholic  world,  are  manifest  to  all. 

The  advocate,  while  admitting  the  justice  of  the  argiunent  grounded  on 
hypothetical  concession,  combats  the  hypothesis  itself.  And,  first,  he  denies 
that  the  quality  of  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  the  prince,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  some  of  his  chief  ministers,  offer  any  necessary  impediment  to 
the  real  civil  progress  {civiUb)  of  his  subjects :  on  the  contrary,  such  an 
adminLstmtion  renders  the  advantages  incidentid  to  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment more  easy  of  attainment,  besides  possessing  some  that  are  proper  to 
itself.  That  the  ruler  of  the  Roman  people  cannot,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  condition,  make  practical  application  of  those  modem  ideas,  the  origin 
of  which  Cousin  traces  to  Luther's  day,  he  believes  to  be  no  misfortune  to 
them  ;  but  he  cannot  conceive  any  duty  incumbent  on  a  good  prince  which 
may  not  be  excellently,  and  even  perfectly,  performed  by  a  priest  or  a 
pontiff.    The  end  which  the  civil  government  and  the  priesthood  pursue 
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being  respectively  the  temporal  tind  the  eternal  good  of  the  same  subject, 
imm,  the  two  oflices,  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  each  other,  must  admirably 
agree  and  coincide.  The  good  of  the  people  also  depends  much  more  upon 
the  men  who  work  their  institutions  than  upon  the  character  of  the  institu- 
tions themselves.  Imperfect  institutions  and  good  men  will  result  in  a 
tolerable  government ;  excellent  institutions  and  bad  men  will  make  a  people 
misenible.  The  Neapolitan  cordially  agrees,  and  marvels  at  the  intense 
occupation  of  the  modem  brain  in  framing  new  constitutions,  and  the  little 
anxiety  that  is  shown  to  improve  men  ;  whereas  the  Gospel,  to  which  we  owe 
the  civil  regeneration  of  the  world,  says  not  a  syllable  of  public  institutions, 
but  is  all  directed  to  the  correction  and  perfecting  of  the  individual  man  ;  a 
proof  positive  that  where  these  objects  are  effected  the  rest  is  sure  to  follow. 
Hence  the  advoctite  concludes  that  the  surest  guarantee  of  good  civil  govern- 
ment must  ever  lie  in  the  Christian  principles  upon  which  that  government  is 
based  and  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  governor.  Now  these  securities 
exist  most  amply  where  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  separate  the  govern- 
ment from  Christiiin  principles,  and  where  the  conscience  of  the  ruler  is  the 
conscience,  not  only  of  a  Clu-i^tian,  but  of  a  priest. 

The  adversary  declines  proceeding  on  the  principles  of  logic  and  the  ^|>ru>r» 

form  of  argiuuent,  and  falls  back  upon  facts.   Under  the  dominion  of  priests, 

he  says,  the  Roman  people  have  become  the  most  retrograde  in  all  that 

regards  civil  progress,  and  the  most  miserable  people  on  the  face  of  the 

earth.     The  chief  charges  specified — for  the  actual  vices  of  the  administration 

are  stated  to  be  innumerable — ^are  arbitrary  government,  favour  prevailing  over 

merit,  inertness  in  the  ruling  power,  which  docs  nothing  while  others  are 

doing  so  much,  industry  languishing,  commerce  hampered,  legislation  in 

confusion,  privileged  tribunals  maintahied,  mendicity  rife,  priests  and  friars 

devourmg  a  third,  or  perhaps  the  half,  of  the  public  fortune.     The  advocate 

replies,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  a  government  is  characterized  as  good, 

the  epithet  must  be  understood  in  a  relative  sense  ;  so  that,  in  predicating 

of  the  Roman  people  that  they  are  well  off,  he  means,  not  that  things  could 

not  be  better,  but  that  they  are  well  off  by  comparison  with  other  people. 

Where  anything  is  amiss  in  the  administration  of  the  government  ho  is  quite 

free  to  confess  there  is  room  for  improvement     Secondly,  and  of  this  he 

is  confident,  that  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and  the  peculiar 

embarrassments  hence  resulting  to  the   Pontifical  Government,  for  which, 

assuredly,  it  is  not  to  be  held  responsible,  public  prosperity  is  maintained  to 

a  degree  which  might  excite  the  envy  of  many  secukr  govenuncnts,  were 

there  sharper  eyes  for  perceiving  the  good,  and  less  disposition  to  deny  it 

when  perceived.    As  charges  of  arbitrary  government  and  inertness  involve 

questions  of   fact,  with   facts  alone,    and  not  with  sweeping  and  vague 

accusations,  ought  men  to  rest  satisfied.    And  he  shrewdly  remarks  that 

there  are  governments  where,  if  a  man  spoke  of  the  rulers  as  his  opponent 

speaks  of  the  Pope,  he  would  long  ago  have  been  in  the  galleys  or  an  exile 

in  some  distant,  pestiferous  colony.    As  for  the  political  prisoners  in  the 

Roman  States,  believe  me,  he  says,  they  have  been  convicted  of  something 

more  than  thinking  and  speaking.    But  how  many  in  number,  he  inquires, 

do  you  suppose  them  to  be  ?  and  remember,  some  were  condemned  befoTQ 
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the  Piediuontcso  invasion  had  reduced  the  Roman  States  to  their  present 
narrow  limits. — "Some  thousands,  it  is  believed  at  the  caffes,  but  who 
knows  ? "  So  it  might  be,  is  the  reply,  if  all  had  their  deserts ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  is  exactly  fifty-three.  And  how  many 
thousands,  observes  the  Secretary,  groan  in  the  prisons  of  Italy,  and 
especially  of  Naples,  to  whom  not  a  thought  is  given  ;  but  then  the  gaolers 
of  Naples  are  own  brothers  to  the  prisoners  at  Home,  and  that  makes  all 
the  difference. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  of  confused  legislation,  he  observes  that  the 
law  of  the  Pontifical  States  is  the  ancient  Roman,  with  such  modifications  as 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  during  eight  centuries,  up  to  the 
present  day,  when  other  reforms  are  in  contemplation.  The  law  of  the  other 
European  States  is  in  a  great  measure  grounded  on  the  same  system  of  juris- 
prudence ;  and  as  to  the  Roman  law  in  particular,  it  has  been  admired  and 
commended  by  high  authority  among  the  legists  of  other  covmtries.  As  for 
the  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  he  charges  his  opponent  with  regarding  them 
as  a  strange  race  who  have  been  rained  down,  as  it  were,  from  the  skies,  like 
so  many  locusts  and  caterpillars,  to  devour  the  people's  substance.  But  arc 
they  not  themselves  an  integral  portion  of  the  people,  freely  embracing  a 
vocation  by  which  they  have  the  life-use  of  certain  goods,  and  thus  relieve  their 
families,  and  thin  the  ranks  of  the  needy  and  ambitious  ;  not  to  speak  of  other 
inestimable  advantages,  even  in  the  material  order,  which  they  procure  for 
their  countrymen  ?  To  look  at  the  subject  only  from  an  economical  point  of 
view : — he  has  himself  an  uncle  a  canon,  a  brother  a  religious,  and  two  nieces 
nuns.  Now,  as  his  family  is  far  from  rich,  it  has  been,  pecuniarily,  a  great 
relief  that  these  relations  have  thus  been  provided  for.  Should  the  spoliation 
of  Piedmont  throw  them  on  the  world  for  maintenance,  his  domestic  circum- 
stances would  be  far  from  being  bettered.  And  the  same  would  be  the  case  . 
with  thousands  of  families.  As  for  the  inertness  of  the  Papal  Government, 
in  order  to  disprove  it,  it  would  be  needfid  to  recapitulate  all  that  that 
Government  has  done  and  is  doing — no  slight  task.  For  a  detailed  accoimt 
he  refers  them  to  a  little  work  bearing  this  verjr  title,  "  Inertness  of  the 
Pontifical  Government,"  which  treats  of  every  branch  of  the  administration, 
and  specially  of  all  that  has  been  effected  of  late  years  for  the  advantage  of 
industry  and  commerce.  Well  as  ho  was  acquainted  with  the  activity  of 
the  Holy  Father  in  promoting  the  good  of  his  subjects,  he  confesses  that  he 
was  quite  amazed  when  he  saw  in  a  condensed  form  what  he  had  hitherto 
only  viewed  in  detail ;  he  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of  the  work  accom- 
plished in  so  short  a  time,  and  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  the  Roman 
Government  can  stand  in  this  respect  a  comparison  with  any  other  adminis- 
tration, especially  when  the  smallness  of  the  Pontifical  States  and  their  special 
difficulties  from  external  causes  are  taken  into  account.  Were  it  not  for  the 
Satanic  enmity  ever  existing  in  the  world  against  Christ  and  His  Vicar,  and 
the  stupid  prejudice  which  believes  and  repeats  the  worst,  only  because  it 
has  heard  it,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  would  be  palpable  to  alL  The  opponent 
answers  with  a  sneer  that  such  documents  are  dictated  by  Government. 
"  Cicero  pro  domo  sua "  must  always  be  in  the  right  For  his  own  part  he 
never  reftds  such  productions.    Here  the  Secretary  interposes,  and  points  out 
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to  his  friend  the  unfairness  of  refusing  to  hear  both  sides.  Even  were  it 
trae  that  the  Government  had  a  hand  in  the  publication,  it  would  be  fair  to 
hear  what  it  had  to  say  for  itself ;  and,  at  any  rate,  facts  and  statistics  can 
be  verified.  But  such  documents,  rejoins  the  opponent,  abound  with  the 
most  monstrous  assertions.  Witness  an  assertion  in  a  journal  which  he 
found  some  friends  of  his  were  perusing  the  other  day,  to  this  effect : — That  the 
Roman  people  were  "  the  most  comfortable  in  circimistances,  the  most  civilized, 
and  tlie  frecest  in  the  world."  The  Secretary  owns  that  this  was  going  too 
far.  The  advocate,  however,  joins  issue,  and  maintains  that  there  is  truth  in 
tlie  assertion,  when  the  words  '*  people,"  "  liberty,"  "  civilization,"  and  "  easy 
circumstances  "  arc  taken  in  the  sense  attached  to  them  by  the  writer. 

Some  observations  follow  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  "  people,"  and 
the  abuse  that  is  made  of  it.  The  collective  word,  which  imports  universality, 
hm  a  very  clear  meaning  when  that  which  is  attributed  to  it  is  in  its  nature 
universal.  To  say  the  people  wish  to  be  well  off,  need  food  and  clothing,  &c., 
is  to  say  what  is  tnie  without  exception ;  but  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
\oion,  opinions,  aspirations,  exigencies,  affections,  inclinations,  it  is  plain  that 
in  all  these  cases,  where  free  will  steps  in  and  differences  of  judgment  exist, 
universality  is  not  to  be  found,  so  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  to 
speak  of  what  the  people  wishes  or  thinks,  as  certain  men  do.  For  instance, 
they  who  affinn  that  the  Roman  people  desire  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  Pope  and  his  government,  cannot  maintain  that  their  assertion  is 
littrally  true,  taking  the  word  "  people  "  in  its  universal  sense  ;  for  the  cleigy 
and  monks,  and  their  favourers  are,  after  all,  people  in  as  true  a  sense  as  the 
rest,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  exclude  them.  They  also  are  people  who  in  crowds 
show  their  spontaneous  affection  and  reverence  to  the  Holy  Father  on  all 
public  occasions ;  so  that  the  "  universality "  is  a  conception  of  the  mind 
rather  than  a  real  entity.  But  the  majority  —  what  of  them  ?  How  (is  the 
reply)  has  this  majority  been  ascertained,  and  when  i  In  fact,  what  our 
opponent  means  by  '^  the  people "  is  themselves — the  revolutionary  party, 
who  are  very  far  from  constitutin.'r  the  nmnerical  majority.  When  we  speak 
t)f  liberty,  well-being,  and  civil  prosperity,  the  signification  of  the  "word  people 
should  be  restricted  to  the  tnie  nuiltitude,  which  consists  mainly  of  artisans, 
labourers, — what  are  tenued  the  common  people.  Now  it  is  the  distinguishing 
^'lory  of  the  Roman  Pontift's  that  their  truly  Christian  nde  has  been  directed 
to  securhig  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  tlie  population. 

The  subject  of  squalidness  and  mendicity  is  treated  in  the  succeeding 
number.  I  pray  you  to  consider,  observes  the  advocate,  that  if  the  Pope 
should  desire  to  sweep  Rome  clear  of  all  its  uncleanliness,  and  of  all  its 
beggars,  he  could  do  it  easily  within  twenty-four  hours.  He  need  only 
fulminate  an  order  for  every  one  to  keep  clean  the  space  before  his  house 
luider  a  severe  penalty  for  neglect,  and  another  forbidding  begging,  and 
sending  beggars  to  prison.  Apply  this  remedy,  and  to-morrow  morning  you 
shall  have  Rome  as  clear  of  dirt  and  }jegg«i"s  as  Oxford  Street  or  the  Rue  do 
Rivoli.  But  if  the  thing  l)e  so  easy,  why  is  it  not  done  ?  That  is  a  question 
upon  which  our  friend  has  something  to  say  hereafter ;  for  the  present  all  he 
^vill  say  is  this,  that  if  for  some  reason  the  Pope  has  not  seen  fit,  and  does 
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not  see  fit,  to  do  it,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  needy  man  should  avail  himself 
of  the  right,  which  modem  society  denies  him  almost  everywhere  else,  of 
holding  out  his  hand  to  his  fellow-creature  for  alms.  What  wonder  that 
where  paupers  are  not  merely  tolerated  in  the  public  streets,  but  pitied  and 
relieved — where  the  Christian  mother  puts  an  obolo  into  her  baby's  hand, 
and  bids  it  give  it  to  the  beggar  for  the  love  of  God — what  wonder  that  the 
poor  should  not  only  show  themselves  but  even  throng  the  thoroughfares  1 
The  greater  part  of  the  beggars  in  Rome,  in  fact,  have  been  ascertained  not 
to  be  natives  of  the  States ;  and  the  late  annexations  of  Piedmont  have 
greatly  added  to  their  number. 

As  to  the  fiurther  question,  how  paupers  should  be  dealt  with,  of  course 
there  are  two  views.  You  may  immure  them  in  workhouses,  where  they 
may  be  stintily  provided  for,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  rich  and  voluptuous  may 
be  spared  the  spectacle  of  squalid  misery  and  the  annoyance  of  importunity. 
This  is  one  way  ;  but  it  happens  not  to  be  the  Pope's  way  at  Rome.  We 
proceed  on  other  principles,  and  where  living  by  alms  may  be  a  practice  of 
evangelical  perfection,  the  doing  so  from  blameless  need  cannot  be  reputed  a 
crime.  The  niunber  of  beggars  in  Rome  is  to  be  taken,  not  as  the  measure 
of  want,  but  rather  of  that  general  easiness  of  circumstances  which  enables 
men  to  give,  and,  above  all,  the  Christian  feeling  which  prompts  them  to  be 
charitable  to  the  poor.  Then  follows  a  contrast  between  the  Christian 
mode  of  regarding  the  poor  and  that  of  the  social  economists  of  our  day. 
The  advocate,  however,  does  not  disguise  the  inconveniences  and  abuses 
which  may,  and  often  do,  follow  from  the  liberty  of  asking  alms  ;  but  this 
he  contends  is  a  reason,  not  for  abrogating  a  Christian  right,  but  for  keeping 
it  within  due  limits.  The  Popes,  in  several  of  their  Bulls,  have  shown  them- 
selves quite  aware  of  the  evil  of  people  begging,  who  might  and  ought 
to  work,  and  thus  living  idly  on  the  earnings  of  others.  [In  fact,  an 
authoritative  notification  was  issued  at  Rome,  March  30th  of  the  current 
year,  imposing  considerable  restrictions  upon  mendicancy.  By  the  provisions 
of  this  regulation,  begging  is  limited  to  such  as  are  proper  objects  of  charity, 
and  the  importimity  even  of  those  licensed  to  ask  alms  is  checked,  since  they 
are  forbidden  to  beg  within  the  churches,  or  inside  shops,  inns,  caff^,  &c. 
The  mendicants  who  crowd  in  from  the  neighbouring  country,  and  have 
obtained  no  legal  settlement  in  Rome,  are  to  be  sent  back  to  their  own 
parish,  or  to  the  frontier.] 

The  line  of  argument  pursued  in  these  papers,  it  will  be  observed,  is  based 
on  principles  rather  than  on  an  accumulation  of  facts  and  statistics.  Those  at 
a  distance  are  apt  to  mistrust  official  reports,  and  to  suspect  that,  granting 
the  facts  to  be  as  stated,  a  catena  might  be  produced  on  the  other  side.  But 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  such  practical  grievances  as  exist  in  the  Roman 
States,  do  not  spring  from  any  cause  essential  to  'priestly  ruhy  or,  at  most, 
are  abuses  of  a  principle  good  in  itself,  much  will  have  been  effected  in  the 
way  of  disarming  hostile  prejudice,  where  it  is  founded  only  on  ignorance 
and  misconception.  The  remaining  paper  chiefly  respects  the  amount  of 
personal  liberty  possessed  by  the  Roman  people  ;  in  particular,  their  immu- 
nity from  the  conscription,  and  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
poor  ;  and  those  not  only  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  kind,  but  also  cesthetic 
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branch  of  education  wluch  has  come  to  be  considered,  in  the  present 
day,  even  by  the  advocates  of  mere  secular  progress,  as  of  great  importance 
in  the  work  of  civilization. 


Le  Cwresporulani.    Paris  :  DouuioL     1863. 

FROM  the  many  papers  worthy  of  notice,  we  single  out  a  very  able  one, 
entitled  La  Diplomatic  du  Suffrage  XJniversd,  from  the  pen  of  Albert 
do  Broglic.  A  new  principle  hiis  gained  a  footing  in  the  public  law  of 
Europe  during  the  last  thirty  years,  viz.,  the  absolute  right  which  every  state 
possesses  of  changing,  by  universal  suffrage,  its  internal  constitution,  modi- 
fying all  its  international  relations,  and  emancipating  itself  from  aU  treaties 
and  general  conventions.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  indicate  the  diffi- 
culties and  perils  attached  to  tlie  cjinying  out  of  this  new  principle,  which  is 
fiist  sweeping  away,  if  it  has  not  already  swept  away,  all  the  results  of  the 
accuniulate<l  experience  of  ages,  during  which  the  problem  has  been.  How  to 
enable  nations  to  live  side  by  side  in  peace  and  independence, — in  fact,  to 
establish  an  international  law  of  order  and  justice.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing 
a  law,  for  the  due  observance  of  which  no  tribunal  exists  which  has  been 
accepted,  even  in  theory,  since  Europe  emerged  from  the  middle  ages, 
suggested  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power ;  the  rights  of  the  minor 
states  being  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  greater  ones,  bound  by 
treaties  to  that  effect.  To  the  maintenance  of  this  principle — imperfectly 
as  it  has  been  observed  (witness  the  iniquitous  partition  of  Poland) — ^Europe 
owes  whiitever  years  of  peace  and  security  she  has  enjoyed  since  its  first 
adoption.  Two  things  (says  the  writer)  have  hitherto  served  as  guarantees  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  :  first,  a  fact — equality  maintained  amongst  a  few  great 
powers  ;  next,  a  riglit — an  engagement,  explicit  or  tacit,  not  to  alter,  withont 
common  consent,  the  re-partition  of  territory  agreed  upon.  It  is  evident  that 
the  new  theory  entirely  destroys  the  latter  condition,  and  thus  leads,  by 
necessary  consequence,  to  the  destniction  of  the  first.  Every  little  State 
being  able  to  vot«  its  annexation  to  a  greater,  without  any  one  having  the 
right  to  oppose  the  transaction,  this  mode  of  acquisition  becomes  equivalent 
to  a  conquest :  we  have  only  a  change  of  the  fonu  and  of  the  terms 
em])loyed. 

Along  \vith  the  destroyed  e(iuilibrium  distippcars  the  hitherto  recognised 
law,  the  sole  remaining  barrier  which  modem  civilization  had  devised  to 
check  the  development  of  the  "egoistical  personality"  of  any  people.  Have 
we  not  reason,  then,  to  dread  what  we  may  well  regard  as  the  inevitable  goal 
to  which  this  new  principle  tends, — the  fonnation,  with  time,  of  a  prepon- 
derating power  swelled  by  the  supeqwsition  of  conquests — annexation,  if 
you  will — deriving  from  its  victory  of  yesterday  the  strength  to  satisfy  its 
fancy  of  to-morrow  ;  the  earth  groaning  under  its  weight,  and  strewed  witt 
the  niins  it  has  made.  The  writer  proceeds  to  discuss  the  illusive  notions  of 
those  who  imagine  that  all  national  rivalries  are  about  to  disappear  in  the 
great  fraternity  of  democratic  institutions  ;  and  another  equally  potent 
panacea  anticipated  in  the  principle  of  nationality,  by  the  carrying  out  of 
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which  every  people  will  settle  down  according  to  its  natural  affinities,  and 
the  chief  causes  of  war  thus  be  removed.  For  the  discussion  of  these  points 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  essay  itself. 

In  the  number  for  April  appeared  an  article  on  Colenso  and  the  Anglican 
Church,  by  the  Abb6  Meignan.  Speaking  of  the  choice  made  of  the  "  mis- 
sionary bishop,"  and  of  Dr.  Colenso*s  antecedents  and  personal  call  to  that 
office,  the  reviewer  says :  "  Theological  science  had  no  peculiar  attractions 
for  him,  neither  had  his  evangelical  zeal  made  itself  remarkable — ^but  what  of 
that  ?  The  vocation  of  a  missionary  destined  to  evangelize  the  savages  of 
the  Cape  is  not  apt,  in  England,  to  be  developed  amongst  those  whose 
position  and  education  point  them  out  for  the  more  lucrative  foreign  posts. 
Men  are,  perhaps,  unjust,  and  do  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  circum- 
stances, when,  with  some  of  the  English  newspapers,  they  throw  blame  on 
those  who  chose  Dr.  Colenso  for  the  see  of  NataL  In  such  cases,  people 
must,  in  a  measure,  take  what  they  can  get :  geographists,  botanists,  clerks 
who  are  bored  at  homo  and  would  like  to  see  the  world."  With  that  light 
and  lively  touch  in  which  the  French  excel,  and  to  which  the  French 
language  so  admirably  lends  itself,  the  Abb^  proceeds  to  describe,  in  a  few 
words,  the  Bishop's  conversion,  or  rather  perversion,  by  his  black  neophyte, 
and  all  that  ensued,  with  which  the  English  public  are  well  acquainted. 

With  respect  to  the  book  itself,  the  Abb^  observes  :  "  We  should  have 
expected  from  a  bishop,  although  but  newly  enrolled  amongst  the  Rationalist 
recruits  of  the  day,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  something  more 
profound,  less  narrow,  less  feeble,  and,  above  all,  less  superannuated.  The 
authors  of  the  *  Essays  and  Reviews '  had  been  more  careful  of  their  reputa- 
tion :  true,  they  invented  notning  themselves,  but  at  least  they  borrowed 
cleverly.  Bunsen  had  furnished  them  with  a  whole  arsenal  of  modem 
arguments,  and  although  it  was  perceptible  that  such  cloudy  sophisms  had 
never  been  the  production  of  the  manly  and  vigorous  good  sense  of  the 
English  people,  still  it  was  clear  that,  while  handling  biblical  questions 
somewhat  at  random,  at  least,  they  took  them  up  in  their  modern  form,  and 
had  the  intention  of  treating  them  from  the  nineteenth  century  point  of  view. 
But  Dr.  Colenso,  in  his  first  volume,  carries  us  back  at  once  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  have  Voltaire  again,  without  his  coarse  sarcasm — but  also 
without  his  genius ;  Voltaire  compounded  with  the  close  arithmetician ; 
Voltaire  judging  antiquity,  which  he  has  never  studied,  according  to  the 
vulgar  ideas  {iddes  bourgeoises)  of  his  time."  The  reviewer  then  sums  up 
briefly  the  chief  difficulties  or  impossibilities  which  Colenso  has  discovered 
for  himself  in  the  sacred  text — for  himself  for  he  has  since  acknowledged 
that  their  novelty  was  but  relative  ;  "  new  to  myself  and  very  many  of  my 
readers."  The  second  volume  the  Abb^  considers  a  little  less  superannuated 
than  the  first,  but  says  that  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  is  grounded  dates 
from  the  seventeenth  century.  The  few  remarks  which  he  makes  in  the  way 
of  reply  are  rather  cursory  suggestions  than  direct  answers,  but  we  may  quote 
the  following  observation  : — 

"  The  books  [of  Holy  Scripture]  were  written  originally  only  for  those 
familiar  with  tradition  ;  and  passages  which  appear  to  us  inexphcabic  now, 
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because  unexplained,  were  clear  enough  to  thein.  The  conciseness  of  the 
Bible,  its  reticences,  transpositions,  and  the  liberty  it  allows  itself  in  the  use 
of  language,  are  known  to  all  philologists.  The  sacred  books  ought  to  be 
explained  by  men  of  learning,  and  not  abandoned  to  the  interpretations  of 
ignorant  pedants,  who  make  their  own  impressions  the  ground  of  absurd 
objections  against  a  text  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  which,  in  the 
entirety  of  its  scope,  their  minds  will  never  be  competent  to  grasp.  English 
Protestants,  those  prodigal  sowers  of  bibles,  will  soon  be  obliged  to  do  justice 
to  the  needful  reserve  and  practical  wisdom  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  use 
of  Holy  Scripture." 

But  the  main  object  of  the  reviewer  is  not  to  drag  to  light  the  poverty  of 
Dr.  Colenso*s  arguments,  but  to  expose  the  situation  in  which  the  Anglican 
Church  is  placed  by  the  Rationalist  movement  now  in  progress  even  amongst 
the  higher  ranks  of  her  clergy  :  the  powerlessness  of  the  prosecutions  directed 
against  the  impugners  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  complicity  of  the 
laity,  and  the  impossibility  in  which  the  Anglican  bishops  find  themselves  of 
expelling  the  convicted  culprits ;  in  all  which  he  sees  a  commencement  of 
organic  decomposition  in  the  body  of  the  Established  Church.  Dr.  Colenso's 
writings  must  be  viewed,  not  in  their  own  intrinsic  worthlessness,  but  as  a 
significant  token  that  the  Rationalism  which  had  already  insinuated  itself 
amongst  the  Anglican  clergy,  as  is  proved  by  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  is 
now  striving  to  obtain  for  itself  a  recognised  position.  Will  it  succeed  ? 
We  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  contest  the  importance  of  which  is  not  to 
be  estimated  either  by  the  powers  of  the  a.ssailants,  which  are  no  way  extra- 
ordinary, or  by  their  published  works,  which  are  argumentatively  feeble. 
What  constitutes  its  real  importance  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  growing 
strength  of  the  assailing  force,  and,  on  the  other,  the  progressively  diminishing 
vigour  of  the  defence.  Of  the  refutations  put  forth  by  Anglican  bishops  and 
others.  Catholics  of  course  have  nothing  to  say  but  what  is  favourable ;  many 
might  be  unreservedly  commended,  if  the  authors  hid  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  cater  for  a  little  popularity  by  gross  abuse  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but 
when  we  come  to  look  at  the  effect  produced,  we  should  fell  into  a  great 
mistake  if  we  imagined  that  it  was  by  any  means  considerable. 

As  the  Abb^  justly  observes,  "  When  a  book  comes  opportunely  to  give 
expression  to  ideas  that  are  working  in  men's  minds,  it  is  read  by  every  one  ; 
but  the  interest  it  excites  exhausts  the  popular  curiosity.  The  refutations 
attract  but  little  notice,  being  read  chiefly  by  persons  whose  opinions  already 
coincide  with  those  of  the  writers  ;  so  that  the  very  number  of  these  refuta- 
tions does  little  more  than  attest  the  success  of  the  attack.  The  favour  with 
which  the  public  received  the  *  Essays  and  Reviews  *  was  not  checked  by 
the  answers  they  elicited.  The  professors  only  obtained  a  little  more 
popularity,  and  the  preachers  a  little  more  notoriety.  The  prelates  then 
betook  themselves  to  the  law,  but  only  to  render  more  patent  the  weakness 
of  their  Church.  Possessing  no  spiritual  authority,  they  can  merely  give  an 
opinion  ;  they  can  pronounce  no  judgment,  save  through  tribunals  in  which 
lay  judges  have  usurped  the  place  of  ecclesiastical  Moreover,  these  judges 
do  not  pretend  to  pronounce  upon  truth  or  error  ;  so  that  their  judgment,  if 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  orthodoxy,  can  be  of  no 
ecclesiastical  weight — it  is  simply  a  legal  decision  whether  or  no  a  doctrine  is 
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in  agreement  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Everybody  knows  very  well  that  the  *  Essa3rs  and  Reviews,*  as  well  as 
Colenso's  book,  are  contrary  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles — they  knew  it  quite 
as  well  before  the  Court  of  Arches  pronounced  its  decision  as  they  did 
afterwards.  What  people  feel  to  be  the  real  question  is,  whether  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  are  conformable  to  truth.  The  sentence  of  a  year's  suspension, 
without  any  call  for  retractation,  was  nothing  short  of  derisory.  It  virtually 
left  the  Rationalists  encamped  on  the  field.  It  was  the  first  step  to  a  victory. 
It  were  needless  to  point  out  what  an  advantage  Colenso  draws  from  the 
issue  of  the  proceedings  instituted  against  the  *  Essays  and  Reviews.'  He 
boldly  attacks  the  faith  of  the  Church  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  he 
calls  on  the  clergy  to  revolt  against  the  Episcopacy  and  the  law.  He  looks 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy."  After  quoting  some  passages  from  the  work, 
in  which  Colenso  complains  of  the  captivity  of  thought  and  conscience  under 
which  the  Anglican  clergy  groan  through  the  tyrannical  obligations  of  their 
ordination  oath,  an  increasing  horror  of  which  is  deterring  the  flower  of 
England's  intellectual  youth  from  entering  its  ranks,  the  reviewer  observes 
that  all  these  complaints  would  be  so  much  empty  declamation  if  the  Anglican 
Church  rested  upon  any  sure  basi^  ;  for  every  society  has  the  right  to  expel 
from  its  bosom  those  who  contravene  the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  its 
.  existence.  K  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  its  constitutive  a<;t,  who  that 
attacks  this  charter  can  have  a  right  to  grumble  at  being  turned  out  ? 

But  men  naturally  feel  that  the  question  is  not  so  simple,  and  that  the 
situation  is  complicated  by  the  anarchical  principles  of  Protestantism  ;  for 
Protestantism,  as  every  one  knows,  rests  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  individual  criticism.  The  Anglican  Church  set  up  the  pretension  of 
remaining  Catholic  while  separating  from  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  : 
Dr.  Colenso  and  his  party,  in  their  turn,  claim  a  right  to  continue  Anglicans 
while  rejecting  the  principles  of  the  Anglican  Church.  What  dogmatic  value 
have  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth  ?  Do  these 
names  represent  any  theological  authority  ?  If,  then,  they  have  no  other 
value  than  have  other  State  laws  and  political  acts,  why,  in  a  country  where 
all  laws  are  reformable  by  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  and  Parliament,  should 
Colenso  and  his  friends  be  debarred  the  right  to  attack  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  may  be  suppressed  by  the 
same  authority  that  enacted  them  ?  This  it  is  which  renders  the  religious 
question  now  agitating  England  one  of  so  serious  a  nature.  The  Anglican 
Church  can  oppose  to  the  innovators  only  Articles  without  authority,  and  the 
external  rigours  of  the  law.  The  Anglican  prelates  endeavour,  indeed,  to 
use  a  better  weapon,  and  appeal  to  theological  reasons,  tradition,  and  sound 
criticism.  But  theological  discussion  will  never  exercise  any  control  over 
minds.  Discussion  awakens  doubt  Authority  alone  can  settle  the  question 
and  put  an  end  to  debate.  What  has  happened  in  Germany,  in  Holland,  and 
in  all  countries  where  free  discussion  has  had  no  corrective  and  moderator 
in  legitimate  authority,  the  reviewer  apprehends  will  eventually  take  place  in 
England.  The  masses  love  novelty,  and  the  attack  will  triumph  over  the 
defence.  It  is  already  a  significant  fact  that  the  number  of  copies  sold  of 
the  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  in  1862  amounted  to  20,000,  while  the  "  Aids  to 
VOL.  1. — NO.  I.   [New  Scries,]  t 
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Faith,"  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  found  only  7,000  purchasers.  "  The 
pioneers  of  the  future  "  (to  use  the  expression  of  a  Rationalist  journal)  "  are 
not  all  outside  the  Church  :  within  it  there  are  the  Maurices,  the  KingsleyB, 
the  authors  of  the  Essays,  Colenso."  Neither  is  there  unanimity  even  among 
the  bishops  themselves  ;  witness  the  lat«  charge  of  Dr.  Tait,  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  London,  who  deprecates  judicial  prosecutions  in  matters  of  dogma. 
"  After  all,"  he  says,  "  we  are  Protestants,  and  have  been  accustomed  to 
value  highly  the  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment"  The  Abbd  concludes  his 
review  by  a  consoling  reflection  which,  as  Catholics,  will  suggest  itself  to  us 
all : — **  We,  too,  have  a  battle  to  wage  with  the  Bationalists  of  the  day ;  but  how 
diflferent  the  terms  of  the  contest,  how  different  the  certainty  of  its  issue !  " 


NOTE  TO  ARTICLE  ON  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

As  we  are  going  to  press  we  observe  an  announcement  in  the  Weekljf 
EcgisteTy  which,  as  containing  a  correction  of  a  statement  made,  as  it  appears, 
on  insufficient  information,  by  the  writer  of  the  above-mentioned  article,  we 
deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  present  to  our  readers.  It  is  as  follows : — 
Certain  English  newspapers  "  a  few  weeks  back  drew  very  large  conclusions 
from  the  support  given  by  the  BishOp  of  St  Brieuc,  in  Brittany,  to  the 
(iovemment  candidate  against  the  Count  de  Montalembert  About  the  same 
time  it  was  stated  that  the  Bishop  had  deprived  the  printer  to  the  diocese  of 
his  office,  held  by  his  family  for  near  two  hundred  years,  for  his  support  of 
the  Count  In  the  Bishop's  letter  contradicting  this  calunmy,  he  dropped 
an  expression  implying  that  the  Coimt  de  Montalembert*8  candidature  was  too 
late.  We  have  now  the  opportunity  of  explaining  upon  good  authority  what 
the  circumstances  thus  alluded  to  really  were.  The  Bishop,  it  will  be 
seen,  could  not  state  them  publicly.  In  the  original  programme  of 
candidates  supported  by  the  Emperor's  Government,  M.  de  Persigny 
had  put  down  for  the  department  C6tes-du-Nord,  which  is  conterminous 
with  the  diocese  of  St  Brieuc,  a  gentleman  against  whom  the  Bishop 
and  clergy  felt  the  strongest  objection.  The  Bishop  felt  this  so  strongly 
that  he  sought  an  inter\'iew  with  the  Emperor  and  stated  his  objections. 
They  were  received  in  a  manner  honoiu^ble  to  both  parties.  The  ob- 
jectionable candidate  was  withdrawn  and  another  substituted,  to  whom 
the  Bishop  promised  his  support.  It  was  after  this  that  tlie  Count  do 
Montalembert  was  pi-oposed.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more  painful  to  a 
Catholic  bishop  than  any  circumstance  which  made  it  appear  as  if  he  were 
opposed  to  a  man  so  distinguished,  to  whom  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  the 
Church  owes  so  much,  and  who  has  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  to  it  his 
dearest  personal  interests.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Bishop  of  St  Brieuc, 
if  he  had  consulted  his  feelings  and  wishes,  would,  like  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Besangon,  have  called  his  clergy  together  and  declared  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  them  all  if  such  a  candidate  as 
Montalembert  did  not  receive  their  unanimous  support.  But  the  Bisho'J)  was 
bound  by  his  previous  promise,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  Goyeniment 
candidate  had  been  selected." 
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Art.  I.— dr.  HOOKAS  LIVES  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS 

OF  CANTERBURY. 

Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  By  Walter  Farauhar  Hook,  D.D., 
D^n  of  Chichester.  VoL  II.  Anglo-Norman  Period,  Second  edition. 
London:  Bentley.     1862. 

WHEN  the  last  successor  of  S.  Augustine  the  monk  in  the 
See  of  Canterbury  had  been  buried  in  the  person 
of  Reginald  Pole,  Cardinal  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  by  the 
tomb  of  S.  Thomas — emptied  of  the  sacred  relics — Matthew 
Parker,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  some  of  their  estates, 
collected  materials  for  writing  the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops, 
Primates  of  All  England  and  ex  officio  Legates  of  the  Holy  See, 
He  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  his  friends,  but  his  principal 
strength  lay  in  his  secretary,  John  Jocelyn,  who  is  probably 
the  real  compiler  of  the  book  "De  Antiquitate  Britannicae 
EcclesiaB,''  from  which  Godwin  pilfered  without  shame  when 
he  wrote  the  Lives  of  all  the  EngUsh  Bishops. 

Jocelyn's  book  is  scarce — ^perhaps  it  was  never  published  in 
the  modem  sense  of  that  word ;  it  was  reprinted  abroad,  and, 
except  as  a  curiosity,  is  wortii  nothing  now,  owing  to  the 
elaborate  edition  of  Drake.  The  original  editions  of  Godwin 
are  also  valueless  in  the  presence  of  the  last  edition  by  Richard- 
son, who  has  corrected  the  many  blunders  which  Henry 
Wharton,  in  his  zeal  for  Jocelyn,  pointed  out  with  no  small 
indignation,  and  perhaps  not  without  some  satisfaction  also. 

Until  our  own  day  Parker  and  Godwin  have  had  no  suc- 
cessors, though  the  need  may  have  been  felt,  and  the  materials 
have  grown  abundant.  Kings  and  queens,  chancellors  and  chief 
justices,  and'  the  judges  generally  have  had  their  biographers. 
The  archbishops  had  no  remembrancers  till  Dr.  Hook,  Dean 
of  Chichester,  arose,  who  with  discordant  sounds  breaks  the 
silence  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  not  in  the  spirit  of  Parker 
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and  of  Godwin,  who  hated,  and  in  a  manner  feared,  the  arch- 
bishops gone  to  their  rest,  but  in  a  spirit  altogether  his  own, 
scoffing,  sceptical,  and  unjust.  Parker  dealt  with  the  archbishops 
as  with  men  who  belonged  to  another  world,  and  of  another 
order,  with  whom  he  had  nothing  in  common.  To  him  they 
were  a  race  extinct,  without  successors,  never  to  return  in  any 
form.  He  hated  them  and  their  ways,  but  he  was  afraid  of 
them  somehow,  and  never  had  the  stupid  courage  to  make 
jests  at  their  expense.  The  old  hierarchy  in  its  stately  pomp 
hSd  disappeared,  and  even  the  outward  signs  of  the  old  religion 
were  gone  for  ever  in  his  eyes  :  to  him  a  deluge  seemed  to  have 
intervened  between  himself  and  Cardinal  Pole.  With  Dr.  Hook 
it  is  quite  otherwise :  he  labours  to  identify  the  successors  of 
Matthew  Parker  with  the  successors  of  S.  Augustine,  and 
would  persuade  his  readers,  if  ho  could,  that  Dr.  Longley  is  as 
much  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  Lanfranc.  Matthew 
I^arker  lived  too  near  the  great  catastrophe — and  the  traces  of 
the  deluge  were  too  visible — to  deceive  himself,  or  attempt  to 
deceive  hia  readers.  He  had  lived,  as  it  were,  in  the  days 
before  the  flood,  for  he  was  an  apostate  priest,  and  knew  what 
was  said  and  done  by  the  men  whose  hves  he  described.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  him  even  to  imagine  that  there  could 
be  any  resemblance  between  the  bishops  and  preachers  whom 
he  made  by  the  new  rites  of  man^s  invention,  and  the  old  pre- 
lates and  priests  who  said  mass  and  obeyed,  however  imper- 
fectly, the  mandates  of  tlie  Pope.  Not  so  Dr.  Hook :  he  lives 
in  another  generation,  in  which  Joseph  is  unknown;  and  though 
a  minister  of  a  new  religion,  would  rather  trace  his  relationship 
to  the  Pope,  than  be  acknowledged  as  the  elder  brother  of  the 
dissenting  gentleman  who  preaches  in  Salem  Chapel.  Thus 
we  hear  from  him,  that  "  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  a  sound 
Anglican  '^  (p.  252) ;  and  that  "  a  very  simple  daily  service  was 
ordered  ^^  (p.  592)  in  the  twelfth  century.  Again :  "  a  special 
form  of  prayer  was  appointed ''  (p.  560)  j  S.  Anselm  finds 
"  comfort  in  the  daily  service  ^^  (p.  275) ;  S.  Thomas  "  cele- 
brates the  Holy  Communion ''  (p.  490) ;  and  Archbishop 
l^aldwin,  going  into  Wales  to  preach  the  Crusade,  reminds 
him  ^'  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cause  of  the  African  mission 
was  supported  on  a  late  occasion,  by  the  co-operation  of  one 
of  our  most  gifted  prelates,  in  conjunction  with  the  most 
eloquent  of  our  lawyers  and  statesmen^'  (p.  560).  Speaking 
of  S.  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  arranged  the  "  Use 
of  Sarum,^^  he  says  that  he  was  '^  appointed  to  act  as  pre- 
centor of  the  Episcopal  College,  and  to  conduct  the  services 
whenever  the  prelates  assembled  in  synod.  The  title  is  still 
retained  by  the  indefatigable,  learned,  and  pious  prelate  who 
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occupies  the  See  of  Salisbury  at  the  present  time ;  who  has, 
indeed,  proved  himself  to  be  the  worthy  successor  of  Bishop 
Osmund,  by  helping  to  prepare,  and  by  giving  his  sanction  to, 
a  hymn-book  for  his  diocese,  which  is  likely  soon  to  become 
the  use  of  the  whole  province  ^^  (p.  165).  K  this  passage  had 
been  intended  for  irony  it  might  pass,  but  even  then  it  would 
be  clumsy;  but  as  a  serious  comparison  of  the  labours 
of  S.  Osmund  with  those  of  Dr.  Hamilton — compiling  a 
hymn-book — it  becomes  ridiculous  and  offensive.  But  Dr. 
Hamilton  is  the  person  to  complain  of  it.  Dr.  Hook,  not 
satisfied  with  violence  done  to  historical  facts,  descends  to  a 
lower  deep,  and  interprets  what  he  does  not  understand  by  the 
help  of  unbelieving  men,  whom  he  prefers  to  the  saints  he 
vilifies.  Thus,  S.  Peter  Damian  becomes  ^^  a  canonized  fanatic  '* 
(p.  438) ;  S.  Anselm,  because  he  obeyed  his  confessor,  sank 
into  "moral  imbecility  ^^  (p.  267).  Of  Hubert  Walters,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  he  says,  without  a  shadow  of  reason, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  "  accepted  bishoprics  without 
believing  in  the  Divine  institution  of  Episcopacy ''  (p.  600).  To 
Pope  Callixtus  II.  he  applies  the  words,  '*  like  a  tall  bully  who 
lifts  his  head  and  hes^^  (p.  292).  Of  the  Holy  See  he  says, 
"  what  was  called  the  Apostolic  See ''  (p.  32) ;  and  finalFjr, 
adopting  the  language  of  infidelity,  he  writes,  ''  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  insanity,  the  Crusades  were  the  most  astonish- 
mg»(p-35). 

This  spirit  of  hatred  is  relieved,  for  the  benefit  of  another 
class  of  readers,  by  the  spirit  of  bufibonery,  as  it  shows  itself 
in  the  modem  way.  Lanfranc,  providing  books  for  the  library 
of  the  monks  at  Canterbury,  founded  "  a  lending  library " 
(p.  107).  "  From  the  monastery  went  forth  the  Scripture- 
reader  to  visit  the  sick  ^'  (p.  20).  The  labours  of  Eustace  of 
Flaye,  in  denouncing  fairs  and  markets,  with  their  attendant 
evils,  on  Sunday,  are  called  the  ^^  Sabbatarian  Controversy  ^' 
(p.  648).  When  S.  Anselm  by  the  bedside  of  WiUiam  Rufus 
refused  to  be  invested  with  the  staff  and  ring,  he  is  said  to 
have  "put  his  hands  in  his  pockets^'  (p.  192);  and  when  he 
received  the  paUium  before  the  high  altar  of  Canterbury  he 
"unpacked  the  box'*  (p.  215)  in  which  it  had  been  brought 
from  Rome.  Lanfranc^s  meditations  on  the  Four  Last  Things 
is  called  "  Eschatology  ^^  (p.  84). 

There  are  many  phrases  in  this  work  which  seem  to  proceed 
from  a  spirit  which  has  shaken  off  early  impressions,  and 
eliminated  from  its  received  opinions — ^for  faith  we  cannot 
speak  of — ^most  of  the  doctrines  current  among  the  better  sort 
of  Protestants.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  Dr.  Hook  by  the  state- 
ments he  makes,  we  should  say  that  he  has  abandoned  almost 
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every  definite  proposition  of  theology,  and  has  come  down  into 
the  thick  darkness,  where  all  is  obscure  and  where  nothing  is 
certain.  The  following  passage  will  make  plain  our  meaning, 
for  we  prefer  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  importance.  Dr.  Hook 
should  be  the  expounder  of  his  own  views  :— 

Aniid  all  diversities  of  opinions,  however,  the  unity  of  the  Church  is 
preserved,  and,  in  the  language  of  priniitive  Christianity,  its  orthodoxy  is 
affirmed,  so  Imig  as  it  adheres  to  du  one  centre  doctrine  of  the  whole  Christian 
scfteme,  asserted  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  zealously  watched  by  each 
succeeding  council,  assuming  to  be  oecumenical— the  Incarnation  of  the 
Eternal  Son  of  God.  This  has  always  been  called  the  Catholic  faitL  80 
long  as  he  rdies  on  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Son  of  God 
incarnate,  a  Christian  remains  a  Christian,  however  much  his  mind  may  be 
deformed  by  strange  doctrines  not  inconsistent  with  this  fundamental  fact ; 
just  as  man  is  man,  whether  seated  on  the  throne  of  an  emperor,  or  pining 
upon  inadequate  food  in  the  hut  of  the  Esquimaux. — (P.  760). 

We  make  no  reflections  on  this  passage,  and  pass  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  historical  value  of  Dr.  Hookas  work.  After 
an  elaborate  "introduction,"  in  which  he  misrepresents,  but 
without  intending  to  do  so,  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of 
tlfe  Middle  Ages,  he  enters  on  the  life  of  Lanfranc,  who 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  Conquest. 

Lanfranc  had  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen,  and  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  that  of  Canterbury.  Ho 
had  left  Pavia,  his  native  place,  and  had  settled  at  Avranches,  in 
Normandy,  where  he  taught  with  great  success,  and  was  attended 
by  crowds  who  listened  to  him  with  the  most  careful  attention. 
Divine  grace  moved  him  to  abandon  the  world,  and  to  retire 
into  the  cloister.  Ho  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
voice,  and,  quitting  Avranches,  made  his  way  to  Rouen,  and 
finally  to  Bee,  where  a  new  monastery  was  struggling  under  the 
great  Herluin.  Dr.  Hook,  unable  to  comprehend  the  vocation 
of  Lanfranc,  says  that  he  was  now  "  subjected  to  one  of  those 
sudden  conversions^'  (p.  79)  which  he  traces  "to  the  loss  of 
his  wife  -"  a  supposition  perfectly  groundless,  for,  though  none 
of  Lanfranc's  biographers  say  that  he  was  never  married,  yet, 
as  Dr.  Hook  himself  admits,  there  is  nothing  recorded  of  him 
which  tends  in  the  shghtest  degree  to  give  the  least  excuse  for 
this  strange  explanation  of  an  act  which  is  not  uncommon. 
He  quitted  Avranches  suddenly,  without  giving  notice  to  his 
auditors ;  but  that  fact  was  not  without  precedent  nor  extra- 
vagant, and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  previous  deliberation— 
perhaps  even  a  proof  of  Lanfranc's  careful  weighing  of  what 
he  was  about  to  do.  At  Bee  he  was  received  by  Herluin,  and 
admitted  among  the  monks  :— 
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It  was  Brother  Lanfranc's  turn  to  read  in  hall.  He  was  proceeding  with 
a  sentence  in  which  the  word  "  docere"  occurred,  and  he  of  course  pronounced 
it  properly,  with  the  middle  syllable  long.  "  Docere,  docere,"  said  the  prior, 
rather  pompously,  and  "  docere"  was  repeated  by  Brother  Lanfranc — (P.  88). 

Dr.  Hook  has  failed  to  understand  the  story,  and  has  also  told 
it  inaccurately.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  corrected  word 
was  "docere;''  that  word  is  used  by  way  of  illustration,  but  it 
is  not  given  as  the  word  in  question.  The  pomposity  of  the 
prior  is  a  pure  myth ;  and  when  Dr.  Hook  says  that  "  Lanfranc 
may  have  amused  his  friends  by  relating  the  occurrence,  for  he 
had  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,''  he  confesses  that  he  has  not  com- 
prehended the  fact.  Lanfranc  was  a  monk  learning  obedience, 
and  if  he  had  amused  himself  with  the  prior's  correction,  he 
would  have  himself  failed  precisely  as  Dr.  Hook  has  failed. 
The  prior  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity,  not  learned,  and 
Lanfranc  was  a  novice  of  great  fame  for  learning :  the  story 
is  perfectly  natural ;  but  Dr.  Hook,  with  his  intrepid  careless- 
ness, has  disfigured  it.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  the  "  lending 
library  "  which  Lanfranc  founded  at  Canterbury,  we  are  told 
that  the  librarian  "  handed  over  to  the  chapter  a  list  of  the 
books  lent,  and  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  allotted  " 
(p.  108).  The  monks  of  Canterbury  assembled  in  the  chapter- 
house on  the  appointed  day,  returned  the  books  previously  lent, 
and  received  each  another,  when  the  librarian  made  a  minute 
of  the  transaction  in  the  chapter-room,  all  the  monks  being 
present ;  and  this  Dr.  Hook  translates  "  handed  over  to  the 
chapter."* 

Blunders  of  this  kind  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  Dr.  Hook 
is  not  to  be  trusted.  He  has  written  in  haste ;  and  being 
not  very  learned  in  the  manners  and  speech  of  the  people  about 
whom  he  writes,  faUs  naturally  into  mistakes,  and  avoids  none 
which  sustain  his  prejudices.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means 
diflBcult  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  Dr.  Hook's  historical 
labours.  They  show  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  times  he  describes ;  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
language  in  which  most  of  it  is  written ;  and  that  he  has  not 
ascertained  the  sources  of  his  information. 

At  page  127  he  makes  mention  of  the  trial  on  Penenden 
Heath,  where  Lanfranc  recovered  the  possessions  of  his  seo 
from  Odo  of  Bayeux,  who,  though  a  bishop  as  well  as  an 
earl,  had  stolen  many  manors  from  the  Church  of  Canterbury. 
''  Every  reader,"  says  Dr.  Hook,  '^  will  have  read  of  the 
celebrated  suit  on   Penenden  Heath;    but  unless  he  has  the 

*  Distributifl  per  ordinem  libris,  praefatus  librorum  custos  in  eodem 
capitulo  imbreviet  noniina  librorum,  et  eos  recipientlut^. — C(m8t,  Lar^ranc 
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means  of  referring  to  Wilkins'  '  Concilia '  he  camiot  have  seen 
the  original  report '^  (p.  127).  Wilkins  has  certainly  published 
a  copy  of  that  '^  original  report/^  but  every  reader  knows  that 
Wilkins  cannot  be  the  original  reporter.  Now,  Wilkins  is  not 
the  only  one,  nor  the  first,  who  printed  that  document :  whether 
it  be  a  "  report  ^^  or  not  we  leave  to  the  lawyers  to  determine. 
Selden  had  published  it  before  him,  in  his  notes  to  Eadmer ;  so 
had  Wharton,  in  the  ^'Anglia  Sacra/'  and  Alford,  in  his 
^^  Annales.^'  Any  one  of  these  books  is  more  accessible  than 
WiUdns',  and  all  of  them  together  may  be  purchased  at  less 
than  half  the  price  of  the  ^^  ConciUa.^' 

Again,  summing  up  the  decrees  of  a  synod  in  London,  he 
says,  ^^ chalices  were  sometimes  of  wax  or  wood''  (p.  149). 
Chalices  of  wax  must  have  been  curiosities.  The  learned 
Doctor  did  not  see  that  cerei  was  a  misprint  in  Wilkins  for 
wrei,  "of  brass." 

Again,  when  speaking  of  S.  Thomas,  he  says,  '^  Becket  was 
not  quite  orthodox  in  his  flagellations ;  the  orthodox  discipline 
is  thus  described"  (p.  439).  This  is  followed  by  an  extract 
out  of  the  Dictionary  of  Ducange,  with  the  reference  "  ii.  1528," 
but  without  any  mention  of  the  word  under  which  it  occurs — 
a  mode  of  reference,  considering  that  there  are  more  editions 
than  one  of  that  work,  about  as  reasonable  as  if  the  Bible  were 
quoted  by  the  page.  It  is  difficult  to  see  anything  in  the 
matter  which  could  be  a  reproach  to  the  martyr,  because  his 
private  and  voluntary  disciplines  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  penitential  discipline  of  the  chapter  in  a  house  of  regular 
observance,  to  which  alone  the  extract  from  Ducange  refers. 
It  is  about  as  reasonable  to  raise  such  an  objection  as  it  would 
be  to  blame  a  priest  who  said  his  office  by  himself,  and  not  in 
choir,  for  neglecting  the  alternate  recitation  of  the  psalms. 
In  short.  Dr.  Hook  had  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  about 
which  he  writes  :  the  interior  discipline  of  a  monastery  is  com- 
pletely beyond  the  reach  of  his  understanding ;  for  if  he  had 
even  the  faintest  perception  of  what  it  is,  he  never  could  have 
uttered  the  absurdity  at  page  543,  where,  speaking  of  monks, 
he  says,  '^  They  thfen  resorted  to  the  chapter-house,  where  they 
confessed  to  one  another — a  practice  whi(m  must  have  resembled 
a  class-meeting  and  telling  of  their  experience  among  modem 
Methodists." 

Lanfranc,  on  the  whole,  obtains  the  commendation  of  his 
present  biographer;  but  the  chief  ground  of  this  commendation 
is,  nevertheless,  an  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hook,  and  not  a  clearly 
ascertained  fact.  The  imaginary  marriage  of  Lanfranc  when 
he  was  a  layman,  helps  our  author  to  explain  an  allegation  made 
without  authority.     Of  this  conjectural  marriage,  he  says  that 
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what  rendered  ifc ''  more  probable,  is  the  fact  that  when  Lanfranc 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  refused  to  press  upon  the 
Church  of  England  the  ceUbacy  of  the  clergy  with  that  strin* 
gency  with  which  it  had  been  eiibrced  in  the  Church  of  Rome  " 
(p.  81).  This  neghgence  of  Lanfranc  was  not  without  its 
fruits,  for  we  learn  that  at  a  later  period,  according  to  Drw  Hook, 
"  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  being  generally  seculars, 
were  not  extreme  to  visit  for  the  offence,  when  the  clergyman^s 
house  was  made  respectable  and  happy  by  a  wife  and  chUdren^^ 
(p.  316). 

"  The  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England"  were  very  much 
like  the  bishops  of  France  or  Spain  in  their  dealings  with  the 
clerks  of  dishonest  Uves  :  they  prohibited,  they  censured,  and 
were  not  always  able  to  check,  an  evil  which  in  every  genera- 
tion pullulates  more  or  less  in  some  comer  or  other  of  the 
earth.  If  they  were  not  able  effectually  to  wipe  out  the  scandal, 
which  even  Dr.  Hook  calls  ^'an  offence,"  they  pubUshed  canons, 
and  instituted  inquiries,  and,  finally,  visited  with  punishment 
those  miserable  ecclesiastics  who  set  aside  the  acknowledged 
obligations  of  their  state,  and  lived  too  much  like  laymen.  But 
as  for  the  share  of  Lanfranc  in  vindicating  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  his  present  biographer  does  not  do  him  justice ;  and 
the  only  proof  of  his  allegation,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  sup- 
posed wife  of  whom  there  is  no  trace,  is  a  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Winchester,  in  1076,  which  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  work 
before  us  :  "  Under  these  circumstances,  all  that  the  Synod  of 
Winchester  in  1076  decreed  was,  that  none  who  were  now  in 
priest's  orders  should  be  permitted  to  marry,  and  that  no 
married  man  should  be  hereafter  ordained  priest  or  deacon.  The 
married  men  who  were  already  in  holy  orders  were  not  required 
to  dismiss  their  wives"  (p.  147). 

Now,  admitting  this  to  be  a  true  account  of  the  Synod  of 
Winchester,  there  is  nothing  in  it  by  which  it  can  be  shown 
that  marriage  was  either  lawftd,  pv  even  tolerated,  in  the 
priests.  The  ^^  married  men  already  in  holy  orders  "  may  have 
been  men  who  were  so  married  before  their  ordination;  and  all 
that  Dr.  Hook,  in  the  absence  of  other  proofs,  can  make  of  this 
canon  amounts  only  to  this, — that  married  men  having  succeeded 
in  procuring  their  admission  to  the  priesthood  were  not  required 
to  send  their  wives  away.  That  such  ordinations  took  place 
may  be  inferred  from  the  clause,  "  That  no  married  man  should 
hereafter  be  ordained  priest  or  deacon."  There  is  nothing  here 
to  show  that  priests  after  their  ordination  could  lawfully  marry. 

The  ^^  marriage  of  priests ''  is  an  ambiguous  phrase,  and  leads 
many  who  make  use  of  it  into  mistakes.  In  the  East  there 
is  a  married,  but  not  a  marrying,  clergy :  the  marriage  takes 
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place  previous  to  the  ordination ;  and  if  the  wife  dies  on  the  day 
of  her  husband^s  admission  to  holy  orders,  that  husband  can 
never  marry  again.  The  sacrament  has  separated  him  from 
the  world,  and  is  become  an  impediment  to  marriage,  never 
removed  in  the  discipline  even  of  those  who  have  a  married 
priesthood.  In  the  West  a  married  priesthood  was  never  tole- 
rated, and  still  less  was  it  lawful  for  European  clerks  to  do 
what  is  unlawful  for  their  Oriental  brethren.  The  Western 
ecclesiastic,  if  a  married  man,  left  his  wife,  who  became  a  nun ; 
and  on  his  admission  to  the  priesthood  and  her  reception  into  a 
religious  house,  the  bond  of  matrimony  however  subsisting,  a 
complete  separation  ensued,  and  they  that  had  wives  were  as  if 
they  had  none.  The  Western  clerks,  who  made  light  of  this 
law  of  their  state,  do  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have  married  as 
if  their  marriage  was  lawful ;  and  there  is  no  clear  proof  of 
their  having  regarded  the  evil  lives  they  led  other  than  as  a 
violation  of  law,  which  their  superiors  wore  not  always  able  to 
chastise.  If  Dr.  Hook  can  find  anything  anywhere  to  show 
that  persons  in  holy  orders  were  at  any  time  considered  qualified 
recipients  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  he  will  do  what  none 
of  his  predecessors  have  done,  and  what  so  many  have  been 
anxious  to  effect.  The  Greek  priests  live  in  the  state  of  matari- 
mony,  but  they  were  laymen  when  they  were  married;  and 
their  case  furnishes  neither  example  nor  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trine which  Dr.  Hook  holds — namely,  that  men  already  in  holy 
orders  may  lawfuDy  marry. 

The  Synod  of  Winchester,  according  to  Dr.  Hook,  prohibited 
the  marriages  of  priests  for  the  future ;  and  all  that  he  can  make 
of  it  is,  that  the  married  clergy  in  certain  places  were  not  to  be 
molested.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  those  clerks  who 
were  to  escape  punishment  had  married  subsequently  to  their 
ordination ;  and  there  is  ground  for  asserting  that  they  were 
married  previous  to  their  admission  to  holy  orders,  because  the 
ordination  of  married  men  for  the  future  is  strictly  forbidden  : 
^'  No  married  man  should  hereafter  be  ordained  either  priest 
or  deacon."  K  Lanfranc  consented  to  leave  the  married  priests 
unmolested — ^that  is,  in  the  possession  of  their  benefices — ^he  un- 
questionably did  what  no  other  bishop  is  recorded  to  have  done. 
The  law  of  the  Church  was  so  clear,  and  the  Papal  monitions 
were  so  multiplied  and  so  exact,  that  more  evidence  than  is 
furnished  by  this  Synod  of  Winchester  is  required  before  it 
can  be  admitted  that  Lanfranc  neglected  his  duty  in  so  im- 
portant a  matter,  and  in  open  defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical  law. 

This  Synod  of  Winchester  is  said  to  have  been  held  on  the 
first  day  of  April,  1076,  and  the  only  account  of  it  we  have  is 
to  be  found  in  Matthew  Parker's  book,  of  which  we  have 
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already  spoken.  From  that  work  it  was  copied  by  Wilkins,  to 
whom  Dr.  Hook  refers ;  and  thus  the  sole  printed  accomit  of 
that  synod  comes  to  us  from  a  man  who  had  a  special  interest 
in  showing  that  priests  might  marry :  he  had  been  punished 
for  that  sin^  for  he  was  an  apostate  priest^  and  was  then^  in  the 

Salace  at  Lambeth^  repeating  the  great  scandal  of  Cranmer. 
[oreover,  the  text  quoted  by  Parker  is  incomplete  and  un- 
grammatical^  and  resembles  the  title  of  a  canon  rather  than  the 
canon  itself.  Wilkins,  copying  from  Parker,  meets  the  difficulty 
by  altering  the  text,  whereby  he  makes  sense  of  it,  but  does 
not  add  to  its  value.  Were  we  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  we 
should  say  that  the  transcriber  made  a  mistake  not  uncommon, 
by  inserting  non  before  cogantur,^  and  that  the  true  account  of 
the  canon  is,  that  it  is  like  all  the  other  canons  of  that  age, 
requiring  the  dismissal  of  the  wife,  and  prohibiting  marriage  in 
the  future.  We  have  also  the  testimony  of  S.  Anselm,  who 
says  that  in  the  days  of  Lanfranc  these  marriages  were  for- 
bidden, and  that  no  man  could  retain  his  benefice  and  his  wife.f 
This  canon  of  Lanfranc  stands  alone,  without  precedents  and 
without  imitations,  and  certainly  requires  something  more  than 
an  arbitrary  correction  of  a  corrupt  text  before  it  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  proof  of  Lanfranc's  negligence,  or,  as  Dr.  Hook  will 
have  it,  systematic  tolerance  of  a  notorious  sin. 

Dr.  Hook  is  not  fortunate  in  his  loaming  on  the  subject  of 
clerical  marriages,  and  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have 
passed  the  subject  by  without  discussing  it  in  the  way  he  has 
chosen.  So  far  as  it  concerns  him  and  his  fellow-mmisters,  the 
subject  is  without  interest :  nobody  calls  in  question  the  validity 
or  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriages  of  the  Anglican  clergy ;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  show,  before  the  question  becomes  a  practical 
one  for  them,  that  these  ministers  are  in  holy  orders.  In  the 
Synod  of  Westminster,  11 75,  a  decree  was  passed,  thus  summed 
up,  not  incorrectly,  by  Dr.  Hook :  ^'  Let  not  sons  be  instituted 
into  their  fathers'  benefices,  unless  some  one  succeed  between 
them"  (p.  531) ;  but  as  it  is  a  necessity  of  his  position  to  find 
fault  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  especially  with  the 
acts  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  he  adds,  in  a  note,  "Yet 
Clement  III.,  in  the  year  1189,  allowed  all  sons  of  clergymen 
lawfully  begotten  to  succeed  their  fathers.  This  decretal  is  extant 
in  the  first  book.  Tit.  1 7,  c.l2."  Now  Clement  III.  did  nothing  of 


*  Parker^s  text  ia :  ^'  Sacerdotum  vero  in  castellis  vel  in  vicis  habitantium 
habentes  uxores  rum  oogantur,  ut  dimittant,  non  habentes,  interdicantur  ut 
habeant"  (p.  173,  EcL  Drake).  Wilkins  changed  the  text  in  order  to  make 
Bomethinf];  like  sense ;  and  so  we  have  :  "saoerdotes — habitantes.** 

t  S.  Anselm,  Ep.  iii.  110. 
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the  kind :  tlie  canon  referred  to  allows  the  sons  of  bishops  bom 
in  lawful  wedlock  to  be  beneficed  in  the  churches  which  their 
fathers  governed^  but  not  to  succeed  to  the  benefices  which 
they  held.  To  have  a  benefice  in  a  church  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  having  in  the  same  church  the  benefice  held  by  the 
father.  The  son  of  a  bishop  lawfully  bom  might  become  a 
canon  in  his  father's  cathedral ;  but  he  could  not  hold  the  par- 
ticular  canonry  which  his  father  had  held,  unless,  in  the  mean- 
while,  it  had  been  held  by  some  one  else  intervening. 

Throughout  this  most  strange  volume  we  meet  with  the 
same  complacent  blundering;  which  may  be  accounted  for, 
though  hardly  excused,  by  the  writer's  exceedingly  scanty 
acquaintance  with  the  matters  of  which  he  treats.  We  learn 
from  hiin  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  English  bishops,  under  S.  Anselm,  were  forbidden  to 
"keep  secular  courts  of  pleas'^  (p.  251).  If  the  writer  had 
reflected  upon  what  he  wrote,  ho  might  have  imagined,  dimly 
at  least,  that  he  was  making  a  mistarke ;  for  if  the  bishops  did 
not  hold  ^^  secular  courts  of  pleas,''  their  tenants  and  vassals 
would  have  been  defrauded  of  justice.  The  bishops  were  not 
prohibited  from  holding  their  own  courts,  but  from  holding  the 
courts  of  others — ^from  becoming  the  justices  of  the  barons  and 
earls,  who  would  have  been  too  ready  to  give  over  their  juris- 
dictions to  be  ordered  by  the  bishops  or  other  ecclesiastics  who 
might  have  consented  to  do  their  work.  The  canon  is  clear 
enough :  it  forbids  the  bishops,  not  to  hold  secular  courts,  which 
they  could  not  help  doing,  but  to  undertake  the  oflBce  of  being 
secular  judges  for  others — ne  Episcojn  scecularium  pladtorum 
officlum  suscipuint;  that  is,  they  were  not  to  become  baiU£b 
and  sheriffs,  which  they  were  not  unwilling  to  do  j  for  these 
secular  functions  possessed  singular  temptations  in  those  days, 
even  for  archdeacons,  abbots,  and  bishops. 

If  Dr.  Hook  had  understood  what  he  calls  '^  the  original 
report''  of  the  suit  on  Penenden  Heath,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered in  Wilkins'  "  Concilia,"  ho  would  have  learnt  from  that 
document  that  the  bishops  held  "secular  courts  of  pleas,"  and, 
in  particular,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  who,  on  their  own 
estates,  had  all  jurisdiction,  spiritual  as  well  as  civil,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  kmg  himself.  In  "  all  the  lands  of  the  Church  of 
Canterbury,"  the  king's  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the  king's 
highway,  and  to  three  pleas — ^namely,  obstructing  that  road  by 
breaking  it  up ;  secondly,  obstructing  it  by  throwing  timber 
across  it ;  and  thirdly,  committing  murder  on  it.  And  as  S. 
Anselm  went  into  exile,  and  suffered  the  despoiling  of  his 
goods,  rather  than  waive  a  single  right  of  his  Church,  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual,  there  can  be  no  difiSculty  in  coming  to  the 
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conclusion  that  Dr.  Hookas  account  of  the  canon  he  quotes  is  a 
simple  absurdity. 

In  the  year  1126,  John  of  Crema,  Cardinal  of  S.  Chryso- 
gfonus,  was  in  England,  and  held  a  synod  in  which  he  anim- 
adverted severely  upon  the  loose  manners  of  the  clergy.  Of 
this  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  Dr.  Hook  says  that  he  ^^  was  more 
of  a  soldier  than  an  ecclesiastic,  and  he  carried  into  private  life 
the  licentiousness  of  the  camp'^  (p.  307).  In  order  to  make 
good  this  assertion,  a  story  is  quoted  from  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, which  has  been  repeated  ever  since,  without  much  regret, 
by  those  who  are  never  afflicted  when  they  can  find  a  spot  in 
the  sun ;  and  Dr.  Hook,  in  order  to  make  the  story  safe,  says, 
very  complacently,  ''  that  those  who  refuse  to  accept  his 
(Huntingaon's)  statement  as  authentic,  gain  nothing  by  their 
refutation  of  it.  The  story  was  one  which  could  be  believed 
of  the  legate,  and  it  was  believed,  because  the  authorities  are 
unanimous  in  speaking  of  his  incontinence,  avarice,  and  general 
misconduct.^^ 

Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  story  is  untrue,  something 
surely  will  be  gained :  one  count  in  the  indictment  against 
the  legate  must  be  abandoned,  and  there  will  ensue  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  suspicion  that  the  other  charges  of  "  avarice  and 
general  misconduct ''  might  also  disappear.  The  ''  authorities 
are  unanimous.'^  That  may  be  true ;  but  the  authorities  resolve 
themselves  into  one,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  undoubtedly 
lived  at  the  time,  but  who  was  an  earnest  defender  of  clerical 
licence,  being  himself,  it  is  said,  the  son  of  a  priest.  Roger  of 
Hoveden  took  the  story  from  Huntingdon  and  in  Huntingdon's 
words  :  so  did  the  other  authorities  whom  Dr.  Hook  alleges ; 
some  of  them  not  even  being  bom  at  the  time  of  the  legate's 
visit,  and  the  latest  of  them  living  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
there  are  other  writers  who  do  not  relate  the  story ;  and  as  they 
Uved  at  the  time,  their  silence  is  not  without  meaning,  because 
they  do  not  forget  the  council  or  the  legate's  censures  upon  the 
careless  and  undisciplined  clerks.  Whether  the  '^  story  was  one 
which  could  be  beUeved  of  the  legate ''  or  not,  admits  of  no 
question,  for  it  evidently  has  been  believed ;  but  there  are  three 
versions  of  it,  and  these  versions  are  inconsistent  one  with 
another.  Huntingdon's  version  of  the  story  is  one,  that  of  the 
annals  of  Winchester  is  another,  and  that  of  Matthew  of  West- 
minster is  a  third.  The  annals  of  Winchester  say  that  the  bishop 
of  Durham,  accused  of  many  sins,  laid  a  snare  for  the  legate  at 
Durham,  and,  succeeding  in  it,  escaped  the  punishment  he 
expected.  According  to  Huntingdon,  the  scene  is  laid  in 
London.  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  had  received  another 
form  of  the  jest — for  jest  we  believe  it  was — says  that  the 
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legate  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  priest 
but  a  corrector  of  priests ;  whereas  Huntingdon  says  that  the 
legate  had  said  mass  that  morning,  by  way  of  aggravation 
of  the  sin. 

In  addition  to  the  silence  of  Simeon  of  Durham,  of  the 
continuator  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  and  especially  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  we  have  evidence  that,  in  spite  of  Huntingdon, 
the  cardinal-legate  leflb  a  good  name  behind  him,  and  that  the 
tale  was  either  not  known  or  utterly  discredited  for  more  than 
forty  years.  Gilbert  FoUiot,  the  uneasy  bishop  of  London,  who 
resisted  S.  Thomas,  and  evaded  the  monitions  of  the  pope  in 
his  zeal  for  the  king,  having  occasion  to  speak  of  John  of 
Crema,  and  of  his  legatine  visit  to  England,  does  so  in  termn 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  story  of  Huntingdon,  and  which 
leave  no  doubt  that  FoUiot  either  had  never  heard  the  tale,  or, 
if  he  had  heard  it,  had  treated  it  as  what  it  was — a  loose  jest, 
current  among  men  not  very  careful  of  speech.  The  legate  had, 
according  to  FoUiot,  successfuUy  accompUshed  his  mission, 
"  not  by  malediction,  or  by  threatenings,  but  by  sound  teaching 
and  holy  exhortations;  he  sowed  benedictions,  and  of  bene- 
dictions gathered  in  the  harvest.^^* 

We  disbelieve  the  tale,  and  though  the  silence  of  particular 
writers  be  in  itself  no  evidence  against  any  fact  recorded 
by  even  later  historians,  we  cannot  in  a  case  Uke  this  look  upon 
that  silence  as  unimportant ;  and  then  we  have  three  versions 
of  the  tale — there  may  be  more — and  it  comes  originaUy  from 
a  tainted  source,  from  a  man  who,  though  an  archdeacon  bound 
by  his  office  to  see  that  the  clergy  within  his  jurisdiction  led 
lives  worthy  of  their  vocation,  omits  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
his  mind  about  the  laws  against  clerical  laxity,  and  that  in 
a  sense  hostile  to  all  discipUne.  Dr.  Hook  is  ready  to  doubt 
the  story  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  i*epeated  by  the 
"  authorities  '^  generally,  that  Lanfranc  suggested  to  the  Con- 
queror to  arrest  Odo,  not  as  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  as  the 
Earl  of  Kent,  because  ho  can  hardly  make  up  liis  mind  to  believe 
that  Lanfrauc^s  fame  would  be  increased  by  it.  But  as  he  cares 
nothing  for  the  good  name  of  popes  and  legates,  any  story  is 
good  provided  it  redounds  to  their  discredit.  Huntingdon 
certainly  did  object  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  prohibiting  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  would 


*  Cremensis  ille  Johnnnes  cUebus  nostris  in  part^  has  a  sancta  Bomana 
dirccius  Ecclesia,  rcgni  coasuetiidincs  in  quibus  jam  scniierat,  immutavit. 
Quod  non  maledictis  ant  minis,  sed  doctrin:i  nana  et  cxhorttitionibiu  Sanctis 
obtinuit.  Benedicendo  seminavit,  dc  bencdictionibus  et  incssem  fedt. — 
Follioty  Ep.  L  p.  283,  ccl  Giles. 
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invent  a  lie  for  the  defamation  of  the  papal  legate.  If  we  grant 
that  he  believed  the  story,  we  need  not  grant  that  it  was  ever 
more  than  a  ribald  jest,  current  among  certain  ecclesiastics  to 
whom  a  bad  joke  was  dearer  than  the  honour  of  the  Holy  See. 

Blunders  and  prejudices  of  this  kind  may,  however,  co-exist 
with  a  general  accuracy  in  the  main  points  of  a  story,  for  every 
author  is  liable  to  mistakes.  A  book  is  not  necessarily  valueless 
as  a  history  because  even  many  errors  may  be  found  in  it,  and  we 
should  not  be  disposed  to  censure  Dr.  Hook  on  this  ground. 
We  propose,  then,  to  test  these  "  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury'^  in  another  way :  we  shall  not  urge  the  innumerable 
errors  which  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  accident — always  sup- 
posing that  Dr.  Hook  know  something  of  the  men  and  events 
he  described ;  but  only  those  which  he  may  have  committed 
with  his  eyes  open.  In  other  words,  the  question  is  this : 
Has  Dr.  Hook  dealt  fairly  with  his  readers  ?  He  professes  to 
have  taken  certain  authors  for  his  guides,  and  further  than  these 
wo  shall  not  travel,  for  we  propose  to  show  that  these  authorities 
on  whom  ho  affects  to  rely  have  been  contemptuously  set  aside, 
and  that  they  are  referred  to  only  as  blinds  to  conceal  the 
unwarrantable  liberties  taken  with  notorious  facts  of  history. 

S.  Anselm  appears  to  have  incurred  the  Doctor's  grave 
displeasure,  for  nothing  that  he  did  seems  to  have  been  well 
done.  Accordingly,  wo  hear  of  Anselm's — the  title  of  saint  is 
always  omitted — ^^ perverseness ; ''  Anselm's  ^'insolence;''  ho 
is  said  to  be  "  impracticable,''  and  to  labour  under  a  "  want 
of  tact  j "  then,  again,  he  is  ^'  fanatical,"  which  in  Dr.  Hook's 
eyes  is  a  great  sin.  Such  is  the  notion  that  this  writer  permits 
himself  to  entertain  of  one  who  not  only  was  the  greatest  man 
of  his  day,  as  the  world  counts  greatness,  but  is  now  numbered 
with  the  saints  in  the  calendar  of  the  Church :  one  who  to  his 
high  sanctity  united  high  natural  gifts;  of  a  life  blameless 
before  men,  as  it  was  precious  in  the  sight  of  God;  a 
great  doctor,  but  simple  as  a  child;  elevated  in  station,  but 
humble  as  one  of  his  own  monks ;  patient,  gentle,  forbearing, 
but  withal  bold  and  fearless  in  the  cause  of  Truth.  Even 
Dr.  Hook  perceives  something  of  all  this,  though  he  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  uses,  when  he  says, 
"  Anselm  was  a  Papist  "  (p.  243). 

There  is  a  vein  of  profaneness  running  through  this  most 
offensive  book,  and  he  who  reads  it  cannot  help  praying  that 
Dr.  Hook  may  never  be  tempted  to  write  the  Lives  of  the 
Apostles.  He  has  done  for  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  what 
Strauss  has  done  for  the  four  Gospels.  With  a  flippancy  utterly 
shameless  he  thus  speaks  of  S.  Aiiselm  in  his  monastery :  ^^  The 
men  revered  him,  tlce  women  loved  hvni,  the  religious  world 
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honoured  him  as  a  saint^  the  profane  world  regarded  him  as 
endowed  with  virtues  more  than  human*'  (p.  182).  Notwith- 
standing this  unanimous  testimony^  but  at  which  the  Doctor 
laughs,  to  the  unsullied  character  of  a  great  man,  Dr.  Hook 
undertakes  to  say  that  his  contemporaries  were  labouring  under 
a  delusion.  He  knows  more  of  the  saint  than  they  did,  and  so 
ho  informs  his  readers  that  the  humble  abbot  had  only  '^  the 
semblance  of  humility/'  and  that  he  was  under  the  dominion  of 
a  great  sin  all  the  time — '^  the  sin  of  spiritual  pride,''  unsus- 
pected by  himself  and  ''  not  acknowledged  by  his  admirers." 

Not  only  was  the  saint  thus  deficient,  but  "  his  principles,  as 
an  ecclesiastic,  were  radically  wrong."  How  this  is  made  out 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary. The  Archbishop,  in  the  eyes  of  Dt.  Hook,  is  an  incom- 
petent and  ill-instructed  man,  whose  "ignorance  of  human 
nature"  brought  him  into  trouble,  though  it  made  him  a  noble 
prelate,  whose  name  is  in  benediction  for  evermore. 

During  the  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  after  the  deatli 
of  Lanfranc,  "Ansolm's  conduct  with  reference  to  the  arch- 
bishopric is  rather  perplexing"  to  Dr.  Hook ;  but  the  reason  of 
that  perplexity  is  to  be  found  in  the  strange  appreciation  of  the 
saint  winch  his  biographer  has  adopted.  In  short,  S.  Anselm 
does  all  he  can  to  avoid  the  honour  wliich  all  the  world  destined 
for  him ;  and  this  is  the  "  perplexity  "  in  which  the  Doctor  sees 
no  light.  The  Abbot  of  Bee,  though  invited  to  England,  and 
though  perhaps  his  presence  was  necessary  on  account  of  matters 
connected  with  the  abbey  he  governed,  refused  to  cross  the 
Channel ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  leave  Bee  till  he  had  a 
message  from  the  Earl  of  Chester,  who  desired  to  be  helped  by 
him  in  his  last  agony.  That  earl  was  a  benefactor  of  Bee,  and 
had  a  claim  upon  8.  Anselm  such  as  saints  have  never  dis- 
owned ;  and  of  this  visit  and  the  reasons  why  it  was  made.  Dr. 
Hook  has  the  efirontery  to  write  :  "  He  was  after  this  assailed 
on  his  wealc  point :  the  earl's  salvation  might  depend  on  his 
receiving  spiritual  consolation  from  so  holy  a  man"  (p.  188). 

S.  Anselm  was  chosen  archbishop  by  the  king ;  and  the 
election  was  a  sort  of  tumultuous  acclamation  of  aU  the  bishops 
about  the  Court ;  but  the  saint  refused  his  consent.  The  king 
made  pressing  entreaties ;  the  prelates  used  force,  and  carried, 
rather  than  conducted,  him  to  a  church,  where  To  Detim  was 
sung  for  the  election,  and  where,  according  to  Dr.  Hook, 
S.  Anselm  "  fainted  away,"  but  of  which  fainting  there  is  no 
earlier  record  than  that  contained  in  the  volume  before  us.  He 
adds,  "  Notwithstanding  his  unwillingness  to  accept  the  arch- 
])isliopric  in  the  first  instance,  Anselm  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
the  necessary  consent  to  the  completion  of  the  appointment " 
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(p.  193).  This  is  an  insinuation  that  S.  Ansebn^s  repugnance 
to  accept  the  archbishopric  was  a  pretence  \  and  that  he  was 
really  a  consenting  party  to  the  election,  although  he  resisted 
the  bishops,  and  was  carried,  as  it  were,  against  his  will  to  the 
church,  where  the  announcement  of  his  election  was  made  to  the 
clergy  and  people.  Dr.  Hook,  who  discovered  the  "  spiritual 
pride  "  of  the  moek  abbot,  is  equally  sagacious  here ;  and  would 
have  us  believe  that,  once  elected,  S.  Anselm  not  only  made 
no  further  difficulties,  but  even  "  exerted  himself  ^^  to  remove 
all  impediments  that  others  might  put  in  the  way.  To  this 
view  of  the  facts  we  are  able  to  oppose  the  direct  assertion  of 
S.  Anselm,  tawhom  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  subjects  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  more  credit  than  to  his  biographer,  who 
can  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  who  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  has  been  long  ago  recorded.  The 
saint,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  thus  expresses  him- 
self:  "Before  I  gave  my  consent  [to  the  election],  I  told  the 
king  openly  that  I  was  on  the  side  of  Pope  Urban,  and  opposed 
to  Guibert  [the  antipope] ,  and  for  six-  months  did  and  said  all 
I  could  short  of  sin  that  I  might  be  let  oflF.  At  last,  through 
the  fear  of  God,  for  many  reasons  I  was  forced  to  yield  with 
regret  to  the  command  of  my  archbishop  and  the  choice  of  all 
England,  and  was  consecrated.'^*  There  may  be  people  who 
will  prefer  Dr.  Hook's  assertion,  who  can  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,  to  the  plain  testimony  of  S.  Anselm ;  and  to  such,  if 
such  there  be,  we  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

But  before  the  saint  consented  to  accept  the  vacant  arch- 
bishopric, he  required  the  restitution  of  the  lands  of  the  Church, 
which  William  Rufiis  had  seized  to  his  own  use ;  the  recognition 
of  Urban  the  Pope,  which  Bufus  had  hitherto  delayed;  and 
the  due  observance  of  justice  towards  the  archbishop.  Upon 
this.  Dr.  Hook,  measuring  all  things  by  the  standard  of  his  own 
times,  says :  "  The  king  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Bobert  Earl  of  Meulan,  to  consider 
the  demands''  (p.  193).  Now,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
recorded,  and  a  committee  of  two  persons  is  not  a  usual  matter. 
The  truth  is  this,  that  when  S.  Anselm  had  represented  to  the 
king  what  he  required  of  him,  William  sent  for  the  bishop  and 
the  earl,  and  requested  the  saint  to  repeat  his  demands  in 
their  presence.     He  did  so ;  and  the  answer  was  finally  given 


*  Antequam  prcBberem  assensum,  palam  dixi  me  favere  Domino  PapsB 
Urbano  et  Guiberto  adversari :  et  feci  et  dixi  per  sex  menses,  quod  potui  sine 
peccato,  ut  dimitterer.  Tandem  timore  Dei,  ob  multas  rationes,  coactus, 
Bubdidi  me  dolens  prsecepto  archiepiscopi  mei,  et  electioni  totius  Anglirc,  et 
sacratus  sum. — (£p.  iiL  24.) 
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through  the  king's  council^  for  Rufiis  was  not  really  an  absolute 
monarch. 

William  having  recovered  from  the  sickness  which  frightened 
him  into  the  surrender  of  the  estates  of  the  Church  of  Canter- 
bury, by  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Lanfranc,  repented 
as  soon  as  his  health  was  re-established,  and  began  to  feel  his 
way  back  to  his  former  life.  Though  he  had  promised  S. 
Anselm  the  restitution  of  all  the  lands  held  by  Lanfranc  on  the 
day  he  died,  and  perhaps  at  the  time  had  some  vague  notions 
of  keeping  his  word,  he  now  applied  to  the  archbishop  for  his 
sanction  of  certain  illegal  dealings  with  those  lands  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  vacancy.  Some  tenants  of  the  see  had 
died  without  heirs,  and  their  lands  had  escheated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric. William,  whose  respect  for  law  was  never  strong, 
undertook  to  give  those  lands  away,  to  be  held,  indeed,  of  the 
Church,  but  as  hereditary  fiefs ;  and  all  this  without  waiting  for 
the  consent  of  the  superior  lord,  who  was  the  archbishop.  Ho 
asked  S.  Anselm  to  sanction  what  he  had  done,  but  the  saint 
said  he  would  not ;  he  must  have  the  see  as  Lanfranc  left  it,  or 
not  at  all;  and  ho  was  the  more  ready  to  insist  upon  this 
because  he  hoped  to  escape  from  the  responsibilities  of  au 
archbishop.  liufus  would  willingly  have  allowed  him  to  retire, 
had  not  the  clamours  of  the  people  proved  too  much  for  liim, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  claim;  but  he  never 
forgave  S.  Anselm  for  this  act  of  courage;  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  troubles. 

JDr.  Hook  slurs  this  over  in  the  following  words :  ''  The 
estates  had  been  let  while  they  were  in  the  king's  hands,  and 
he  was  urged  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  tenants ''  [they  were 
not  his  tenants] .  ^^  He  applied  to  Anselm  to  niake  sonic  allaic^ 
ance,  but  he  did  not  take  offence  when  Anselm  refused"  (p.  196), 
The  king  had  given  the  lands  away  to  be  held  in  fee — hereditaria 
jure  tenendas.  William  claimed  the  right  to  appoint  heirs  to 
men  who  in  dying  had  left  none.*  Dr.  Hook  thinks  he  can 
gloss  over  the  iniquity  of  the  king  by  saying  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  asked  to  '^  make  some  allowance,''  when  he  was  in 
reality  asked  to  accept  for  tenants  of  the  Church  men  of  whom 
he  knew  nothing,  except  that  they  were  retainers  of  Sufus,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  very  faithful  vassals  of  their  lord. 

The  Red  King  had  promised,  according  to  Dr.  Hook,  to 
^^  restore  the  estates  which  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the 
Church."  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  describes  the  answer  of 
his  committee,  but  it  is  not  the  answer  which  was  really  given. 


*  Vult  aHBcrerc  se  posse  juste  quoa  vult  eonim  hsercdes  constituere. — 
(Ep.  iii.  524.) 
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It  is  necessary  for  this  writer  to  make  ambigaous  wliat  is  plain^ 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  smooth  over  the  conduct  of  the  King. 
The  answer  of  the  '^committee"  was  that  the  king  would  "restore 
all  the  lands  of  which  the  Church  was  seized  while  Lanfranc 
lived."*  There  was  no  ambiguity  here,  and  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  lands  Lanfranc  held,  who  had 
been  desA  just  four  years.  Let  us  listen  again  to  Dr.  Hook  :— 
''  The  archbishop  elect  was  subjected  necessarily  to  some  in- 
convenience in  resuming  the  estates  of  his  see,  and  Ralph  Flam- 
bard,  not  yet  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  prominent  among  the 
malcontents;  but  so  far  as  the  king  was  concerned,  he  directed 
that  Anselm  should  be  instituted  in  all  the  property  and  privi- 
leges possessed  by  Lanfranc  :  he  even  went  further,  for  Lanfranc 
held  the  city  of  Canterbury  in  fee,  and  William  Rufus  now  made 
it  an  allodium  to  the  cathedral"  (p.  195).  It  does  not  appear 
why  there  should  bo  any  inconvenience  "  necessarily "  to  be 
endured  in  the  resumption  of  lands  which  the  king  had  pro- 
mised to  restore.  The  "  inconveniences  "  were  the  work  of 
the  king  himself,  and  would  never  have  existed  if  he  had 
allowed  matters  to  proceed  as  he  had  promised.  Ralph  Flam- 
bard's  deeds  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  calling  him  a  "malcontent." 
This  man  went  down  to  Canterbury  to  meet  S.  Anselm,  and 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  archbishop — ^not  yet  consecrated 
— made  his  entry  into  the  city,  already  his  own,  aud  where  he 
was  received  with  joyful  acclamations, — this  man,  we  repeat, 
sent  expressly  by  the  king,  troubled  the  joy  of  that  day  by 
impleading  the  archbishop  in  a  matter  with  which  Rufus  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  Ralph  Flambard  was  the  agent  of  the 
king,  sent  by  the  king  to  Canterbury  expressly  to  disturb  the  ' 
archbishop,  and  to  molest  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  admitted 
rights.  And  as  for  the  donation  of  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
which  Dr.  Hook  seems  to  represent  as  occurring  at  this  time, 
that  was  effected  six  months  before ;  and  it  is  simply  dishonest 
to  represent  it  as  having  been  made  at  this  time.  Ralph 
Flambard  was  not  a  "  malcontent,"  if  by  that  term  we  are  to 
understand  a  man  moved  by  his  own  grievances,  real  or  feigned, 
but  the  agent  of  the  king ;  and  the  true  disturber  of  the  peace 
was,  not  Flambard,  but  William  the  Red  himself,  f  who  repented 
of  his  good  deeds — ^never  being  known  to  have  repented  of 
an  evil  one. 

Afler  the  consecration  of  the  saint,  some  of  his  friends  per- 


*  Terras  de  quibus  Ecclesia  saisita  quidem  fuerat  sub  Lanfianco,  omncs 
quo  tunc  erant,  tibi  modo  restituam. — Madmer,  lib.  i.  p.  37,  ed.  1721. 

t  A  re^e  missus  quidam  nomine  Ranulphus,  regiie  voluntatis  maximus 
executor. — Ibid,  p.  37. 
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suaded  him  to  make  a  present  of  money  to  the  king,  who 
was  engaged  in  preparations  for  subduing  Normandy.  The 
archbishop  offered  five  hundred  pounds  of  silver — no  inconsider- 
able sum  from  a  prelate  whose  see  had  been  in  the  king's  hands 
for  four  years,  and  ruthlessly  dilapidated  by  the  most  cruel 
extortions.  The  red  savage  accepted  the  gift,  but  his  trusted 
friends  told  him  it  was  too  small ;  and  the  gift  was  rejected. 

Dr.  Hook  is  somewhat  disturbed  at  this  story,  and  insinuates 
that  as  the  bishops  now  held  their  lands  on  the  "  same  tenure 
as  the  laity,  it  may  be  that  a  reUef  was  expected  from  them. 
But  whether  this  were  the  case  or  not,  the  archbishop  was 
expected  to  make  an  offering  to  the  king,  to  which  .Aiiselm 
demurred,  lest  it  should  be  represented  as  a  simoniacal  trams- 
action,  and  a  report  get  abroad  that  he  had  purchased  the 
archbishopric '^  (p.  196). 

Now,  the  archbishop  never  '^  demurred,''  but  consented  at 
once,  when  the  matter  was  represented  to  him ;  nor  was  it  till 
after  the  rejection  of  his  gift  that  he  expressed  any  fear  of  its 
being  misinterpreted.  Ho  was  even  willing  to  purchase  the 
favour  of  the  king  with  the  money,  if  it  could  have  been  done, 
and  would  have  given  more  money  again  and  again  if  he  could 
thereby  have  been  enabled  to  execute  his  office  in  peace.  But 
now  that  the  gift  was  scorned,  because  the  king  thought  it  too 
little,  S.  Anselm  also  drew  back,  and  resolved  never  again  to 
give  William  a  single  penny  of  the  money  of  the  Church ;  and 
at  a  later  time  he  told  the  bishops  that,  if  the  king's  favour 
was  to  be  purchased  with  money,  he  would  give  no  money 
for  it ;  and  he  never  did. 

William  was  probably  not  disappointed  in  the  archbishop, 
because  he  knew  what  manner  of  man  he  was ;  but  he  was 
angry  with  him,  and  perhaps  with  himself  for  having  given  up 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  when  he  might  have  held  it,  and  received 
the  rents  of  its  many  manors.  The  fear  of  death  wrung  the 
archbishopric  out  of  his  unwilling  hands,  and  the  only  repentance 
recorded  of  him  is  that  which  followed  on  the  appointment  of 
S.  Anselm.  That  act  of  justice,  brought  about  by  the  terrors 
of  impending  judgment,  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  he  ever 
regretted  seriously  while  he  hved;  but  he  did  a  malignant 
penance  for  it :  he  persecuted  the  archbishop  with  unrelenting 
liate,  and  sold  for  money  or  for  service  every  other  bishopric 
that  became  vacant  in  his  reign. 

Dr.  Hook  is  a  liberal  man,  though  nominally  a  conservative, 
with  his  instincts  all  on  the  wrong  side.  He  hates,  to  all 
appearance,  the  supernatural  principle,  and  prefers  the  expe- 
diency of  a  debased  statecraft  to  the  rule  of  right,  and  the  des- 
potism of  the  civil  power  to  the  Uberty  of  the  Church.     ''  In 
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the  personal  disputes  between  the  kings  and  the  archbishops," 
he  says,  "  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  most  favourable  view  that 
circumstances  will  permit  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
former;  the  kings  were  generally  right  in  principle,  though 
placing  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  the  ungovernable  temper 
which  was  their  curse,  if  not  an  hereditary  mania''  (p.  68). 
This  being  the  principle  of  this  writer,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  the  prejudices,  ignorances,  misrepresentations,  and  dis- 
honesties which  abound  in  his  work.  He  apologizes  for  William 
Rufus,  whom  all  historians  have  abandoned  as  a  reckless  villain ; 
whose  character,  unredeemed  by  any  virtue,  was  stained  with 
enormous  sins,  such  as  by  common  consent  are  never  named 
among  men;  the  oppressor  of. his  subjects,  and  the  savage 
tyrant  who  knew  no  law  but  his  own  will.  Foxe,  though  un- 
friendly to  S.  Anselm,  as  to  one  not  ^'sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  justification  of  a  Christian  man,''  could  not  venture  to 
defend  Rufus,  who  was  ''  so  immeasurable  in  his  tasks  and 
takings,  in  selling  benefices,  abbies,  and  bishoprics,  that  he 
was  hated  of  all  EngHshmen."  But  Dr.  Hook,  who  professes 
other  and  higher  principles  than  those  of  the  rabid  buffoon 
commonly  called  the  Martyrologist,  is  quite  as  unfair  in  his 
treatment  of  S.  Anselm,  and  less  just  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
Red  King. 

''  When  we  have  respect  to  the  miseries  entailed  upon  the 
country  by  the  misunderstanding  and  controversy  between  tho 
primate  and  the  sovereign,  we  cannot  but  wish  that  the  former 
had  acted  with  more  worldly  wisdom,  and  that  the  latter  had 
found  a  friend  such  as  his  father  possessed  in  Lanfranc. 
William,  offended  with  Anselm,  and  not  Gnding  friendship  and 
paternal  allowance  where  he  sought  it,  threw  himself  back  upon 
his  dissolute  companions,  resumed  a  Ufe  of  vice,  rescinded  his 
promise  of  good  government,  and  through  his  needs,  his 
passions,  or  his  indifference,  became  a  tyrant  himself,  and  did 
not  discountenance,  perhaps  encouraged,  the  oppressions  of  his 
underlings"  (p.  198).  True  to  his  system  of  misrepresenting 
S.  Anselm,  Dr.  Hook  had  said  before  :  "  The  wonderful  power 
which  Lanfranc  possessed  in  the  management  of  men  is  evinced 
in  the  fact,  that  so  long  as  he  lived  William  Rufus  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  kept  under  control"  (p.  167). 

Lanfranc  remonstrated  with  Rufus  once  for  not  keeping  the 
promises  he  had  made,  and  received  for  answer,  "Who  is 
there  that  can  perform  all  he  has  promised  ?  "  *  and  we  may 


•  Quis  eat,  qui  cuncta  quae  proxnittit,  implere  possit  ?  — Eadmetf  lib.  i. 
p.  33. 

X  2 
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judge  from  this  how  amenable  William  was  to  the  coansels  of  a 
prolate  to  whom  he  owed  his  throne.  Ihiring  Lanfranc's  life 
the  whole  wickedness  of  Rufus  was  not  visible :  that  is  tmCj 
but  there  was  quite  enough  of  it^  and  more  than  Lanfranc 
liked^  who  was  compelled  to  look  on  in  silence  and  be  thankful 
it  was  no  worse.  But  Dr.  Hook  throws  all  the  blame  of 
WiUiam^s  wicked  life  on  S.  Anselm,  whose  lack  of  ''worldly 
wisdom  "  "  irritated  '^  the  king  and  goaded  him  into  sin.  His 
horrible  morals  and  his  iniquitous  reign  were  "  occasioned  by 
his  having  been  brought  into  contact  with  Anselm  "  (p.  186), 
and  were  not  the  spontaneous  eiftisions  of  his  own  nature, 
which,  though  it  was  that  of  ''  a  bad  man/^  was  still  that  of 
"  one  who,  like  his  father,  could  have  been  managed.'^ 

To  this  singular  theory  we  have  nothing  but  facts  to  oppose. 
The  tyranny,  injustice,  and  wickedness  of  Rufus  were  let  loose 
long  before  Anselm  became  archbishop ;  the  See  of  Canterbury 
was  plundered  when  he  was  at  Bee ;  Ralph  Flambard  was  not 
the  creature  of  S.  Anselm ;  and  it  was  not  S.  Anselm  who  let  the 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  farms  to  the  highest  bidder^  and  re-let 
them  again  when  another  came  who  offered  more.  William's 
sins  wore  crying  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  when  S.  Anselm  was 
in  Normandy,  and  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  ruthless  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Red  King. 

The  terrors  of  death  surrounded  this  savage  at  Gloucester  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1093,  and  compelled  him,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  relax  his  hold  on  the  archbishopric ;  but  no  sooner  had 
these  terrors  passed  away  than  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
courses — desperate  and  reckless;  for  he  was  vexed  at  heart 
because  he  had  consented  to  the  nomination  of  S.  Anselm. 
Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  with  his  usual ''  want  of  tact," 
as  Dr.  Hook  would  say,  spoke  to  him  of  his  sins,  and  advised 
him  to  lead  a  better  Ufe  for  the  future.  Rufus  having  recovered 
his  health,  and  loving  his  sins  with  his  whole  soul,  swore  by 
the  Holy  Face  of  God  that  God  should  never  find  any  good  in 
him  for  the  evil  He  had  brought  upon  him.  The  prisoners 
whose  release  he  had  ordered  were  kept  in  prison,  and  those 
who  had  gone  out  were  to  be  made  fast  again ;  and  the  evil 
deeds  ho  had  done  before  his  illness  seemed  to  be  good  in  com- 
parison with  the  deeds  he  did  after  his  restoration  to  health. 
The  life  of  Rufus  is  something  terrible  :  the  man  hardened  his 
heart  like  Pharao,  and  made  sin  his  delight.  He  was  successful 
in  all  he  undertook ;  he  defeated  his  enemies ;  when  he  wanted 
to  cross  the  Channel  the  very  winds  seemed  to  go  down  at  his 
presence,  and  the  rough  sea  to  become  smooth  for  him.  God 
seems  to  have  given  him  up  to  a  reprobate  mind ;  and  his 
friends  observed  that  he  went  to  rest  every  night  a  worse  man 
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than  he  was  in  the  mornings  and  that  ho  rose  a  worse  man  than 
he  was  when  he  went  to  rest  the  night  before.* 

This  evil  man  "  rescinded  his  promises  of  good  government  ^' 
some  months  before  S.  Ansekn  even  consented  to  accept  the 
archbishopric,  the  "  dissolute  companions  "  were  never  dis«. 
missed,  and  the  *'  life  of  vice  ^'  was  never  abandoned.  Dr.  Hook 
bad  the  proof  of  this  before  his  eyes,  if  he  read  the  authorities 
he  quotes ;  but  he  does  not  like  to  speak  the  truth  about  Eufus, 
because  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  blacken  a  saint. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1094,  WiUiam  went  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, and  while  he  was  waiting  with  his  army  at  Hastings, 
S.  Anselm  made  an  earnest  effort  to  check  the  immoraUties  by 
which  the  land  was  deluged ;  ho  represented  to  the  king  the 
state  of  the  nation,  and,  among  other  things,  said :  " '  ITiere 
are  many  abbeys  in  England  without  abbots,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  monks,  released  from  the  restraints  of 
discipHne,  are  leading  dissolute  hves,  while  the  better  sort  f  are 
deprived  on  their  death-beds  of  the  comforts  of  religion.  I  do 
therefore  advise  you  ,  .  •  .  that  you  straightway  appoint  abbots.' 
....  The  king  could  not  stand  this.  The  abbeys  alluded  to 
were  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  he  therefore  turned 
fiercely  upon  the  archbishop,  exclaiming :  '  What  is  that  to 
you  ?  are  not  the  abbeys  mine  ?  '  ....  The  archbishop  heeded 
not  the  angry  man,  but  with  irritating  calmness,  he  rephed : 
'  Yours  they  are  as  their  advocate  to  protect  and  defend,  but 
not  to  attack  and  rob:  they  are  the  property  of  God,  and 
are  designed,  not  to  pay  the  expenses  of  your  wars,  but  to 
support  His  ministers.' .  .  .  .  ^  This  conversation,'  said  the  king, 
'is  offensive  to  me '  "  (p.  202). 

This  conversation  between  S.  Anselm  and  Eufus  we  have 
taken  from  Dr.  Hook,  and,  on  the  whole,  his  account  of  it  may 
be  trusted,  but  the  commentary  upon  it  is  most  strange  :  that 
the  king  was  offended,  "  not  so  much  by  what  was  said,  as  by 
the  insolent  way  of  saying  it.'' 

This  most  wearisome  writer  not  only  accuses  S.  Anselm  of 
"  insolence,"  and  that  without  proof,  but  defends  indirectly  the 
rapacious  deeds  of  Eufus,  when  he  says  that  the  abbeys  **  were 
exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction."  But  that  exemption  most 
certainly  did  not  transfer  their  revenues  to  the  Crown,  or  justify 
William  in  refusing  the  monks  permission  to  elect  their  abbots. 
In  the  religious  establishment  to  which  the  Dean  of  Chichester 


♦  Eadmer,  Hist.  Novell.,  lib.  ii.  ad  fin. 

t  This  is  another  instance  of  the  author's  carelessness ;  **  the  beUer  sort^  is  an 
interpolation :  '*  M onachi,  relicto  ordine,  pjer  luxus  s^eciili  vadnnt  et  sine 
confessione  de  hac  vita  exeunt."— ^orfnwr^  i.  p.  39. 
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belongs,  there  are  certain  benefices  called  ''  donative,''  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary,  but  the  patron  does  not 
enjoy  the  revenues  of  the  vacancy ;  and  if  he  did,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Dean  would  approve  of  his  doing  so,  though 
he  makes  light  of  the  like  act  in  WiUiam  Rufus. 

When  WiUiam  had  returned  from  Normandy,  the  archbishop 
went  to  Gillingham — Dr.  Hook  calls  it  lUingham — ^near  Shaftes- 
bury, where  he  was  staying,  and  told  him  that  he  must  go  to 
Rome  for  the  pallium.  Rufus  asked  him  flrom  whom  he  meant 
to  receive  it  ?  The  archbishop  replied,  "  From  Urban."  Rufus 
answered,  that  he  had  never  acknowledged  Urban,  and  that  it 
was  the  usage  of  his  father  and  of  himself  to  allow  none  in 
England  to  acknowledge  a  pope  not  acknowledged  by  the  king. 
As  this  was  a  very  serious  matter,  Rufus  added,  with  great 
simplicity,  that  he  who  should  rob  him  of  this  prerogative 
might  as  well  take  the  crown  also  from  him.  The  archbishop 
heard  this  with  amazement,  and  told  Rufus  that  it  was  no  concern 
of  his,  because  he  had  already  informed  him  that  he  had 
acknowledged  Urban  before  he  left  the  abbey  of  Bee  to  become 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

At  this  time  (as  we  have  seen)  there  was  an  antipope  in  the 
world,  supported  by  the  emperor,  who  had  set  him  up  in  the 
lifetime  of  S.  Gregory  VII.  This  man  was  Guibert,  Archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  who  continued  to  afflict  the  Church  from  Juno^ 
1080,  till  September,  1100.  After  the  death  of  S.  Gregory  in 
1085,  more  than  two  years  before  the  death  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  four  years,  all  but  one  day,  before  the  death  of 
Lanfranc,  the  English  nation  was  in  a  state  of  passive  schism. 
It  is  a  stain  upon  the  reputation  of  Lanfranc,  and  an  evidence  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Normans  at  the  Conquest,  of  far  deeper 
significance  than  all  the  rapine  and  cruelty  laid  to  their  charge. 
During  the  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  after  the  death 
of  Lanfranc,  and  before  the  consecration  of  S.  Anselm,  neither 
the  bishops  nor  the  king  took  any  trouble  in  the  matter ;  and 
thus,  even  in  the  eleventh  century,  wo  see  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  final  isolation  of  the  kingdom  from  the  fold  of  Christ. 

The  archbishop  could  not  lawfully  administer  his  see  without 
the  pallium,  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  go  in  person  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  receive  it  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
William  Rufus  had  no  ground  of  complaint ;  for  he  knew  that 
the  archbishop  must  apply  for  the  paUium,  as  he  knew  also  that 
S.  Anselm  at  Bee  had  already,  with  the  French  and  Norman 
prelates,  recognized — what  they  had  never  doubted — ^the  ponti- 
ficate of  Urban  II.  Dr.  Hook  says  of  this, "  Anselm  was  clearly 
in  the  wrong.^'  He  thinks  that  the  saint  should  have  reqni 
the  king  to  ackuQwled^e  Urban  11,,  or  at  least  to  make 
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choice  between  him  and  the  antipope.  This  passes  our  com- 
prehension :  for  S.  Ansebn,  knowing  and  behoving  Urban  to 
be  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  could  not  propose  an  act  of  sin  to  Rufus, 
even  as  an  alternative;  and  it  might  be  retorted  upon  Dr. 
Hook  that  the  acceptance  of  S.  Anselm,  who  had  already 
owned  Urban,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  William  Eufiis, 
was  equivalent  to  the  royal  recognition  of  the  pope,  inasmuch 
as  the  saint  had  told  him  that  he  was  a  subject  of  Urban. 

"  As  Anselm,^'  says  the  Doctor,  '^  while  Abbot  of  Bee,  had 
accepted  Urban  as  lus  pope ;  if  the  king  had  chosen  Clement, 
the  archbishop  might  have  resigned.  But  lie  had  no  right  what^ 
ever  to  make  his  election  irrespectively  of  the  royal  authority  '* 
(p.  205). 

Now,  upon  Dr.  Hookas  own  showing,  S.  Anselm  became  arch- 
bishop as  the  subject  of  Urban  II. — Rufus  knowing  it  also — 
and  could  therefore  not  withdraw  from  his  allegiance  without 
sin.  The  resignation  of  the  see  was  impossible,  for  he  could 
not  resign  without  the  consent  of  the  pope ;  and  even  Dr.  Hook 
cannot  suppose  that  Urban  would  accept  a  resignation  made 
under  such  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  disowning  his  authority.  Even  Rufus  himself  would 
have  refrained  from  pressing  the  resignation,  because  it  would 
require  the  recognition  of  the  pope,  whom  he  had  hitherto 
remsed  to  acknowledge.  Dr.  Hook  thinks  that  the  secular 
power  should  decide  who  is,  or  who  is  not,  pope,  and  blames 
S.  Anselm  for  disregarding  the  royal  authority ;  forgetting  that 
the  saint  when  he  made  his  profession  of  obedience  to  tho 
pope  was  not  a  subject  of  Rulus  in  any  sense :  he  was  the 
subject,  if  at  all,  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  Red  King.  Even  if  Rufus  had  the  right  which 
he  claimed,  S.  Anselm  had  not  encroached  upon  it,  for  he  was 
a  subject  of  Urban  before  he  came  over  to  this  country ;  and 
we  should  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  even  Dr.  Hook  imagines 
that  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
could  be  shaken  off  by  merely  crossing  over  from  Normandy 
into  the  country  governed  by  William  Rufus. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester  on  this  point  are 
curious ;  but  as  they  are  entirely  his  own,  he  is  compelled  to 
disregard  facts  in  order  to  give  them  an  air  of  plausibiHty,  and  to 
pervert  the  language  of  otners  in  order  to  make  them  support 
his  gratuitous  statements.  He  thus  explains  himself  at  p.  1 84 : — 
"  It  was  not  denied  that  the  pope  was  the  successor  of  S.  Peter, 
and  that  as  such  he  had  some  undefined  rights  in  all  national 
churches.  But  because  these  rights  were  undefined,  the  king 
of  England  asserted  and  maintained  his  own  right  to  be  over 
all  persons^  and  in  all  causes^  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civile 
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within  his  dominions  supreme.  It  was  a  law  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  no  letter  from  the  pope  might  be  promulgated 
by  any  authority  without  the  royal  sanction^  and  that  no  bishop 
mighty  without  the  same  sanction^  implead  or  punish  any 
vassals  of  the  Crown :  it  was  a  law  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  no  prelate  should  leave  the  kingdom,  even  if  summoned 
by  the  pope,  unless  the  royal  permission  were  first  obtained : 
and  it  was  left  to  the  king  to  decide,  when  there  happened  to 
be  more  than  one  pope  in  existence,  which  of  the  rival  can- 
didates should  be  acknowledged  by  the  English  Church 
and  State/^  If  these  were  the  prindples  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  several  questions  arise  to 
which  Dr.  Hook  has,  apparently,  given  no  thought ;  and  we, 
too,  must  be  content  with  passing  them  by  while  we  make 
some  observations  upon  this  most  singular  statement.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  and  admitted  by  the  Doctor 
himself,  though  he  seems  to  be  unconscious  of  it,  that  the 
Conqueror  and  his  son  Bufus  were  not  supreme  even  over  all 
laymen  within  their  dominions.  They  were  not  supreme,  cer- 
tainly, over  ecclesiastics,  because  they  could  not  arrest  them 
for  any  crime,  still  less  could  they  punish  them.  The  vassals  of 
the  great  barons  owed  nothing  to  the  king  either  in  the  way 
of  tribute  or  of  obedience.  The  barons  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity,  and  did  homage  to  the  king  for  their  lands,  but  the 
vassals  of  the  barons  were  not  bound  to  the  king,  and  these 
would  have  fought  against  him  without  scruple,  if  their  imme- 
diate lord  had  required  them  to  do  so ;  just  as  the  barons  of 
Normandy,  vassals  of  the  duke,  made  war  upon  the  King  of 
France,  the  lord  paramount  of  the  fief,  whenever  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  King  of  England,  had  a  mind  to  fight.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  show  that  the  English  sovereigns  had  a  different 
authority  in  the  kingdom  from  that  of  the  French  monarch 
in  his  own,  the  feudal  law  being  the  law  by  which  kings  and 
barons  regulated  most  of  their  public  and  private  affairs. 

The  vassals  of  the  great  barons  obtained  what  justice  they 
could  in  the  courts  of  their  immediate  lords,  and  never  troubled 
the  king's  judges  with  their  appeals.  If  any  man  had  a  claim 
against  another  who  was  not  the  subject  of  his  own  lord,  he 
went  to  the  court  of  the  baron  who  was  the  lord  of  the 
defendant,  and  took  his  chance  of  justice  there.  Nor  was  it 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  that  appeals  could  be  carried  out  of 
the  barons'  courts  to  the  court  of  the  superior  lord,*  When 
Henry  II.  made  a  law  to  that  effect,  the  barons  murmured;  but 
as  it  was   principally  directed    against  the    courts  of  eccle« 

*  Boger  de  Poi\timac,  p.  131. 
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siastics^  bishops  and  abbots^  they  apparently  submitted^  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  themselves^  while  the  prelates  were  to  be 
robbed  of  their  jurisdictions.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
enforce  this  law  of  Henry,  for  even  he  himself  hesitated  to 
apply  it,  A  murder  was  committed  on  a  manor  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  Canterbury ;  but,  as  it  lay  within  a  hundred  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  S.  Edmunds,  the 
archbishop's  officers  refrained  from  prosecuting  the  murderers 
in  the  court  of  the  abbot,  and  proposed  to  prosecute  them  in 
their  own.  The  abbot  was  not  to  be  cheated,  and,  having  first 
complained  to  the  king  of  a  charter  said  to  have  been  granted 
by  him,  under  which  the  archbishop's  officers  intended  to  pro- 
ceed,  but  which  Henry  denied,  sent  his  men-at-arms,  eighty 
in  number,  seized  the  murderers,  and  confined  them  in  the 
prison  of  the  abbey.  It  is  true  that  the  archbishop  main- 
tained that  the  jurisdiction  was  his  own  j  but,  aa  the  abbot  had 
taken  possession  of  it,  nothing  was  done,  and  the  rights  of 
the  abbey  were  saved;  though  the  king  was  appealed  to, 
and  entreated  to  decide  between  the  litigants,  he  never 
did  so.*  If  Dr.  Hook  had  read  carefully  the  "  original 
report''  of  the  trial  on  Penenden  Heath,  he  might  have 
saved  himself  from  making  this  wild  assertion;  for  it  is 
there  recorded  that  '^the  King  of  England  has  no  customs 
in  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  three  only 
excepted ;  '^  and  that  Lanfranc  ^'  ought  justly  to  have  many 
customs  in  all  the  lands  of  the  king  and  of  the  earl" 
— {.  e.,  the  Earl  of  Kent.  If  also  he  had  read  the  book  of  ^'  that 
great  and  good  man  Ranulf  de  Glanville  "  (p.  547),  even  in  the 
English  translation  from  which  he  seems  to  quote,  he  would 
have  learned  that  there  was  one  plea  at  least  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  king.  Glanville  says  in  the  writ,  which  he 
probably  settled  himself,  that  a  cause  of  bastardy  could  not  be 
tried  in  the  king's  courts.f  And  at  a  later  time,  when  the  civil 
encroachments  had  grown,  and  the  jurisdictions  of  the  bishops 
had  been  curtailed,  matrimonial  and  testamentary  causes  were 
still  beyond  the  competency  of  the  king's  judges.  J  The  kings 
of  England  were  certainly  not  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons 
within  their  dominions  supreme,  even  under  the  ruthless  rule 
of  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successors. 

As  for  its  being  "  a  law  of  the  Church  of  England  that  no 


*  Chron.  Jocelini  de  Brakelond,  p.  38. 

t  Ad  curiam  meam  non  spectat  a(;no3cere  de  bastardia. — (Lib.  viL  c  14.) 

t  Si  de  testamento  oriatur  contentio,  in  foro  ecclesiastico  debet  placitum 

terminari,  quia   de  causa  testamentaria,  sicut  neo  de  causa  matnmoniali, 

curia  regis  se  rum  intromittiL — Fleta,  b,  il  c.  57,  §  13. 
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papal  letters  should  bo  promulgated,  no  vassals  of  the  Crown 
punished  in  the  spiritual  courts,  no  prelate  leave  the  kingdom 
without  the  king^s  consent/^  such  assertions  are  without 
meaning.  These  were  not  "  laws  of  the  Church "  before  the 
Conquest,  nor  were  they  held  to  be  binding  on  any  man  after 
the  Conquest.  The  king  from  time  to  time  attempted  to  en- 
force these  principles,  but  without  success;  and  certainly,  at 
the  period  of  which  the  Doctor  is  writing,  there  was  no  pretence 
of  observing  theso  laws.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  tells  a  story  of 
himself,  as  archdeacon,  being  about  to  enforce  the  law  of  the 
Church  on  a  refractory  baron,  who  pleaded  this  law  of  exemption 
from  censure  in  vain.  The  archdeacon  excommunicated  him, 
and  brought  him  to  his  senses  without  reference  to  the  king, 
and  in  manifest  contempt  of  this  ^'law  of  the  Church  of 
England.^'  But,  in  fact,  Badmer,  the  very  authority  from 
whose  writings  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  zealous  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  State,  gathers  the  knowledge  of  these  propositions, 
does  not  say  that  they  were  laws  or  maxims  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  customs  which  the  Conqueror  wished  to  introduce 
and  enforce  in  this  country,  and  against  which  the  Church  pro- 
tested.  Henry  11.,  as  well  as  Henry  I.,  made  every  effort  to 
subdue  the  prelates,  and  compel  them  to  accept  this  yoke, 
but  failed  in  the  attempt :  S.  Anselm  went  twice  into  ecdle 
rather  than  submit,  and  S.  Thomas  gave  up  his  life  for  tho 
same  end. 

In  describing  the  contest  with  Rufus  about  the  recognition  of 
the  pope,  the  Doctor  claims  for  his  client — ^who  ^'  with  justice 
represented  the  support  of  Urban  as  a  breach  of  Anselm's  oath 
of  fealty ''  —  the  right  of  deciding  who  should  be  the  pope 
acknowledged  in  England.  In  the  passage  just  quoted,  tne 
Dean  represents  this  pretension  of  the  king  as  a  right  apper- 
taining to  the  Crown  when  there  should  be  *'  more  than  one 
pope  in  existence.'^  That,  however,  was  not  the  claim  of  the 
Conqueror.  The  claim  of  William  I.  was,  as  the  Doctor  repre- 
sents it  in  p.  145,  '^  that  the  clergy  should  not  be  permitted  to 
acknowledge  any  one  as  pope  until  the  royal  consent  had  been 
first  obtained,^'  whether  there  was  an  antipope  or  not.  Now, 
if  a  claim  of  this  kind  could  be  made  good,  the  Church  of 
England  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  king,  and  the  royal 
supremacy  complete  from  the  Conquest.  But  such  a  claim  was 
never  allowed ;  for  after  Henry  II.,  who  once  attempted  in 
Normandy  to  revive  it,  but  without  success,  we  hear  no  more 
of  it,  and  it  certainly  never  was  "  a  law  of  the  Church  of 
England,^^  nor  even  admitted  to  be  a  right  of  the  Crown,  for 
even  the  kings  themselves  must  acknowledge  the  I>ope,  or 
cease  to  be  members  of  the  Church. 
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Bufus  charged  S.  Anselm  with  a  breach  of  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance ;  for,  according  to  him,  obedience  to  the  pope  was  in- 
consistent with  the  obedience  due  to  the  State.  The  saint 
demurred  to  the  royal  opinion,  and  demanded  that  the  question 
should  be  referred  to  the  bishops  and  the  barons ;  adding,  that 
if  it  should  be  decided  against  him,  he  should  quit  the  kingdom 
till  Ruftis  acknowledged  Urban.  The  bishops  and  the  nobles, 
with  S.  Anselm  and  Rufus,  met  at  Bockingham,  where  the 
bishops  sided  with  the  king,  and  even  renounced  their  obedience 
to  their  metropolitan.  Dr.  Hook  is  satisfied  with  the  bishops, 
^^  who  behaved  extremely  well  throughout  this  affair  -/'  but  is, 
as  usual,  dissatisfied  with  the  saint,  who  made  the  question 
'^one  of  religion  and  not  of  politics.^^  The  straightforward 
and  honest  conduct  of  the  saint  in  going  at  once  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  abstaining  from  all  chicanery  and  even  special 
pleading,  which  he  might  lawfully  have  used,  is  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  Dr.  Hook,  and  so  he  asks  this  question :  ^^  Was  it 
perversity,  stupidity,  or  craft,  which  thus  resolutely  misrepre- 
sented the  case  ?  ^'  K  there  be  any  misrepresentation  here,  it 
is  all  Dr.  Hookas ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  "  question  of  reli- 
gion,''  most  certainly  this  was  one. 

Some  of  this  historian^s  reticences  here  must  not  be  left  un- 
noticed. "  The  bishops  were  consistent  throughout,^^  we  are 
told ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  advice  given  to  the  king  by  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  from  which  the  other  bishops  did  not 
dissent.  This  prelate  said  that  S.  Anselm^s  arguments  could 
not  be  refuted,  because  they  rested  upon  the  Word  of  God 
and  on  the  authority  of  blessed  Peter.  "  Nevertheless,''  said 
he,  *^  my  opinion  is  that  he  should  be  coerced  by  force,'  deprived 
of  the  staff  OQd  ring,  and  then  expelled  the  reahn,  if  he  wiU  not 
acquiesce  in  the  king's  will."*  This  may  be  consistency  on 
the  part  of  this  prelate,  but  it  is  not  ''  behaving  well ;"  and  a 
man  must  be  very  far  gone  in  Hberahsm  before  he  can  approve, 
as  Dr.  Hook  does,  of  the  conduct  of  bishops  who  thus  counselled 
force  against  a  prelate,  their  superior,  whose  cause  they  ad- 
mitted to  be  right  when  they  said  that  the  defence  of  it  was 
irrefutable. 

S.  Anselm  was  now  deserted  by  the  bishops,  who  withdrew 
from  him,  renouncing  their  canonical  obedience — ^though,  in 
fact,  they  could  not  do  it — and  taking  openly  the  side  of  the 
king  against  the  primate.  The  people,  when  they  heard  of 
this,  spoke  of  one  as  Herod,  of  another  as  Judas,  of  a  third  as 

*  Verum  mihi  violentia  videtur  oppiimendos  ;  et  si  regiee  voluntati  non 
Yult  acquiescere,  ablato  baculo  et  annulo,  de  regno  pellendus. —  Eadmer,  L 
p.  42. 
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Pilate,  and  so  on ;  and  even  the  barons  seemed  ashamed  of 
the  bishops,  for  when  Bufns  asked  them  to  renounce  S.  Ansehn^ 
they  refused,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Christians.* 

Bufus,  unable  to  defeat  the  archbidbop,  and  heartily  despising 
the  cowardly  prelates,  who  were  more  subservient  to  him  than 
the  secular  barons  of  his  court,  now  sent  two  of  his  chaplains 
to  Borne  to  ascertain  the  facts  about  which  he  had  raised 
doubts  in  England;  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hook,  ''to  make 
choice  of  the  most  compliant  of  the  two  pretenders  to  the  papal 
throne.  They  fixed  upon  Urban  *'  (p.  212).  In  this  assertion^ 
as  usual,  this  most  careless  writer  is  wrong.  Bufus  was  no 
doubt  foolish,  because  folly  is  aUied  to  sin ;  but  he  was  not  so 
silly  as  to  suppose  that  he  could  safely  make  choice  of  the  anti- 
pope,  simply  because  that  person  adopted  his  views.  The 
chaplains  were  instructed  to  ascertain  the  truth — scire  veritatem 
hiiJHs  rei;  and  then,  having  obtained  access  to  the  pope,  they 
were  to  persuade  him,  if  possible,  to  send  the  paUium  to  the 
king  for  the  use  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  this 
trick  Bufus  intended  to  oust  S.  Anselm,  and  to  put  another  in 
his  place.  The  pope  did  not  fall  into  the  pit  dug  for  him ;  but 
sent  the  pallium  for  S.  Anselm  by  the  cardinal  bishop  of 
Albano,  who  travelled  with  the  king's  chaplains.  This  prelate, 
saying  nothing  about  the  pallium  in  his  keeping,  never  spoke  to 
anybody  on  the  road  but  in  the  presence  of  these  chaplains. 
Bufus  received  him,  and  taking  his  own  wishes  for  granted — 
namely,  that  the  pallium  had  been  sent,  not  for  S.  Anselm  by 
name,  but  for  the  archbishop — acknowledged  Urban,  and  then 
demanded  the  deposition  of  S.  Anselm.  To  his  great  astonish- 
ment, he  was  told  that  his  request  could  not  be  granted,  and 
thus  all  his  violence  and  cunning  ended  in  nothing  but  his  own 
humiliation,  and  the  delivery  of  the  pallium  to  S.  Anselm,  from 
whom  he  had  purposed  to  filch  it. 

William,  disappointed  and  made  more  savage  by  this  un- 
expected issue  of  a  deep  plot,  as  he  thought,  sought  and  found 
another  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  the  primate.  The  soldiers 
furnished  by  S.  Anselm  from  his  fiefs  did  not  please  Bufus ;  so 
he  sent  a  message  to  the  saint  to  say  that  he  should  be  sum- 
moned to  answer  in  his  court  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  troops 
supplied  by  the  Church  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Hook,  without 
any  authority  other  than  the  assertion  of  William,  says  that 
the  soldiers  ''  were  not  able-bodied,  neither  were  they  properly 
equipped,^'  and  then  indulges  his  wrath  against  the  archbishop. 


*  Nos  qui  Christiani  sumus  ejus  magistcrium,  dum  hie  yiyimas,  dedinare 
non  possunius. — Ibid,  p.  43. 
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whose  "  negligence  was  culpable/'  and  who  "  insulted  the 
king/'  Of  this  there  is  no  proof,  and  it  may  be  passed  by. 
The  saint  knew  there  was  no  justice  to  be  had  in  the  court  of 
William,  and  therefore  gave  no  answer;  but  when  the  court 
met,  nothing  could  be  done  because  the  archbishop  appealed  to 
the  pope.  Dr.  Hook  is  now  beside  himself,  because  "  at  a  loss 
to  decide  whether  there  was  more  of  effrontery  or  of  simplicity'' 
in  this  proceeding.  William,  of  course,  refused  permission  to 
the  archbishop  to  go  to  Rome.  The  archbishop,  however,  per- 
sisted in  his  demand,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  the 
soldiers  or  their  equipment. 

S.  Anselm  persevered  in  his  intention  to  go  to  Rome ;  the 
king  and  the  bishops  resisted,  for  they  were  afraid  of  the 
interposition  of  the  pontiff;  and  the  saint  needed  advice  and 
directions  how  to  exercise  his  office  in  a  country  where  the  men 
in  power,  bishops  and  nobles,  were  so  careless  of  their 
Christian  obligations.  "He  was  still  unable  to  perceive," 
says  the  present  historian,  "that  the  question  did  not  relate 
to  theology,  but  simply  to  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  his 
sovereign"  (p.  221). 

There  is  a  depth  of  baseness  in  the  principles  upheld  by  this 
writer  into  which  it  is  awful  to  look :  the  abject  servility  to 
the  sovereign,  the  sacrifice  of  all  right  to  might,  the  ignoring 
of  conscience,  and  the  degradation  of  the  episcopal  dignity 
lead  straight  to  the  abjuration  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
supremacy  of  secular  government  over  all  persons  and  in  all 
causes.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  doctrine  of  the  infidel 
Hobbes,  and  identical  with  the  principles  now  deliberately 
admitted  by  the  promoters  of  revolution  throughout  Europe, 
who  eliminate  the  supernatural  from  the  calculations  of  their 
political  arrangements. 

S.  Anselm  sent  for  the  bishops  who  were  usually  with 
the  king,  and  demanded  counsel  of  them.  They  asked  leave 
to  confer  together,  and  after  some  discussion  they  sent  two  of 
their  number  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  king — for  they  had 
no  counsel  of  their  own — and  then  addressed  the  primate  in 
these  words :  "  We  know  you  to  be  a  religious  and  holy 
man,  having  your  conversation  in  heaven.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  embarrassed  by  relatives,  and  by  the  manifold  a&irs  of 
the  world  which  we  love,  confess  that  we  cannot  rise  to  the 
heights  on  which  you  live,  nor  laugh  at  the  world  with  you. 
But  if  you  will  come  down  to  our  level,  and  walk  in  our  ways, 
we  will  take  care  of  you  as  we  do  of  ourselves,  and  make,  if 
necessary,  your  affairs  our  own.  K,  however,  you  regard  God 
alone,  as  you  have  chosen  to  do,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
you  shall  be  left  alone  for  the  future^  as  you  have  been  hitherto. 


m 
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We  will  keep  our  allegiance  to  the  king.''*  This  strange 
speech  is  not  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Hook's  book,  but  instead  of 
it  we  have  this,  as  the  sum  and  meaning  of  what  the  bishops 
send :  "  The  bishops  had  a  reverence  for  his  office,  his 
character,  his  learning,  and  his  piety,  but  they  were  practical 
inen.  It  was  really  a  political  question.  They  refiised  to 
regard  it  in  any  other  light,  and  on  such  a  point  they  were 
prepared,  as  patriots,  to  stand,  not  by  the  pope,  but  by  their 
king"  (p.  221). 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  anything  with  a  man  who 
can  thus  deal  with  facts  and  principles,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
remind  people  that  these  doctrines  are  infinitely  wicked.  They 
not  only  furnish  the  sanction  for  arbitrary  power,  and  justify 
every  oppressor— striking  at  the  heart  even  of  civil  virtue,  and 
breaking  up  the  foundations  of  secular  pohty — ^but  they  are 
simply  antichristian ;  because  the  conscience  of  no  man  is 
respected,  and  because  divine  revelation  is  made  to  give  way  to 
State  convenience,  and  patriotism  becomes  a  cloak  for  every 
conceivable  sin.  Dr.  Hook  does  not  shrink  from  the  issues. 
When  the  bishops  had  done  speaking,  the  saint  replied  to 
them,  '^  You  have  spoken  well :  go  you,  then,  to  your  lord ;  I 
will  keep  near  unto  God."  But  Dr.  Hook  must  have  another 
fling  at  the  saint,  and,  drawing  upon  his  own  disordered 
imagination,  writes:  ''Anselm,  mith  the  unconscious  insolence 
which  attributed  corrupt  motives  to  every  one  but  himself^ 
and  assuming  the  tone  of  a  martyr,  exclaimed,  '  Then  go  you 
to  the  king ;  I  will  abide  in  God.' " 

There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  accounting  for  the  omission  of 
all  reference  to  the  speech  of  the  bishops :  if  Dr.  Hook  had 
published  it,  even  he  could  not  have  written  the  words  just 
quoted  without  exciting  the  contempt  of  his  readers.  S, 
Anselm  showed  no  temper  of  any  kind,  still  less  was  he  guilty 
of  "insolence,"  nor  was  there  any  necessity  to  "attribute 
corrupt  motives,"  because  the  bishops  avowed  them:  th^ 
were  honest  enough  to  admit  "  corrupt  motives,"  and  that  they 
could  not  adopt  those  of  the  saint.  They  preferred  deUberately 
their  own  convenience  to  the  law  of  God,  and  said  so  without 
disguise,  shamelessly  confessing  how  little  they  cared  for  any- 
thing but  for  the  favour  of  a  royal  ruffian,  stained  with  sins 
unnamed,  from  whom  some  of  them  had  bought  their  bishop, 
rics  with  money.  After  this,  S.  Anselm  obtained  leave  to  go 
to  Rome,  for  the  king  was  ashamed  of  himself  though  tiie 
bishops  were  not,  but  Bufus  said  he  must  take  nothing  with 
him.     "I  will  go  naked,  and  on  foot,"  replied  the  archbishop. 

^  Eadmer,  lib.  ii,  p.  47, 
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Dp.  Hook  18  discreetly  silent  now,  and  says  not  a  word  of  the 
treatment  of  the  archbishop  at  Dover,  where  his  baggage  was 
examined  by  WiUiam^s  agent,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
people,  who  execrated  the  insult  offered  to  the  meek  and 
imresisting  primate. 

We  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  S.  Anselm^s  history  which 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. — for  Eufus  died  while  the 
saint  was  in  exile, — ^who,  on  the  return  of  the  archbishop, 
''  desired  measures  to  be  taken  for  his  investiture.^'  Henry 
was  ^'  anxious  to  restore  the  forfeited  property  of  the  Church 
by  reinstating  Anselm  in  his  barony  "  (p.  238) ;  but  the  barony 
never  was  forfeited,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  investiture, 
because  the  saint  had  been  in  possession  of  it  even  before 
his  consecration.  It  is  true  Bufus  had  seized  upon  the  estates 
of  the  Church  when  the  primate  quitted  England  for  Rome, 
but  it  is  not  true  that  the  seizure  was  legal,  or  that  a  forfeiture 
had  been  incurred.  Moreover,  Henry  himself  did  not  pretend 
that  there  was  any  forfeiture  in  the  case ;  for  he  restored  the 
lands  of  the  Church,  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  scheme 
of  making  that  restitution  depend  on  the  homage  which  he 
claimed  of  the  primate.  S.  Anselm  in  Rome  had  learned 
more  about  the  question  of  investitures,  and  on  his  return 
determined  to  execute  the  canons.  The  Norman  kings  hated 
all  canons,  and  insisted  upon  the  observance  of  their  customs. 
The  king  sent  an  agent  to  Rome  to  ask  for  a  modification  of 
the  law  which  prohibited  lay  investitures.  The  answer  came, 
and  it  was  a  plain  refusal ;  but  that  was  no  reason  with  the 
king  why  he  should  not  act  illegally.  So  he  told  the  saint 
that  he  must  quit  the  kingdom,  or  submit  to  acknowledge 
himself  to  be  archbishop  by  the  long's  will.  The  saint  repUed 
that  he  would  do  neither,  and  Henry  was  unable  to  proceed 
further.     So  he  sent  again  to  Rome. 

''  The  embassy  consisted  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich  and 
Lichfield,  and  at  the  head  of  it  was  placed  the  archbishop  elect 
of  York,  all  eminent  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Church 
of  England''  (p.  248).  One  of  these  "eminent  men,"  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  unlucky  in  his  journey,  for  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lyons  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
of  good  principles,  even  if  his  practice  required  amend- 
ment, who  compelled  him  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  do 
nothing  against  S.  Anselm  when  he  got  to  Rome.  The  poor 
bishop  took  the  oath,  and  also  paid  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  his  hberty.  These  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  use 
very  strong  language  to  the  pope,  and  they  were  not  ashamed 
to  do  so,  btit  they  came  back  without  gaining  their  end. 

Henry  now  summoned  the  primate  to  observe  his  customs 
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or  quit  the  kingdom,  ignoring  the  embassy.  S.  Ansehn  de- 
manded  to  see  the  apostolic  letters.  "  He  may  see  his  own/' 
replied  the  king,  ''  but  mine  he  shall  not  see.''  S.  Ansehn 
said  he  should  keep  his  own  till  they  could  be  compared  with 
those  addressed  to  the  king,  and  the  latter  sent  word  back  that 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  letters — "  the  archbishop 
must  conform  to  my  will  without  any  subterfuge.'*  They  who 
heard  this  imagined  that  Henry's  claims  had  been  allowed  by 
the  pope ;  but  after  a  time  S.  Anselm  showed  the  letters  he 
had  received,  and  those  were  fatal  to  the  king's  pretensions. 
Upon  this,  the  bishops,  "  eminent  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  said  that  the  letters  were  so,  no  doubt ; 
they  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  letters ;  but  the  pope,  in  a 
private  audience — ^from  which  the  primate's  agents  were  excluded 
— had  conceded  to  the  king  the  privileges  ho  sought.  When  they 
were  asked  to  explain  how  it  was  that  the  pope,  having  written 
the  letters  produced,  had  not  also  written  to  the  effect  of  what 
they  now  stated,  the  "  eminent  men"  had  an  answer  ready. 
The  pope  was  afraid  other  kings  might  hear  of  such  letters,  and 
make  claims  like  those  of  Henry.  This  story  of  the  bishops 
was  not  told  till  after  S.  Anselm's  letters  had  been  shown,  and 
is  not  consistent  with  the  conduct  of  the  king,  who  kept  back 
the  letters  he  had  himself  received,  not  because  they  were  useless, 
but  because  he  did  not  know  of  the  testimony  of  the  bishops. 

Dr.  Hook  treads  very  tenderly  here,  but  he  is  not  embarraissed: 
walking  in  the  ways  of  "  eminent  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  he  adopts  the  story  of  the  bishops,  as 
*'  consistent  with  the  traditional  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome/' 
though  the  alleged  act  was  not  ''  a  dignified  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  Paschal."  If  then  it  reflected  no  credit  on  the  pope,  it 
would  be  well  if  Dr.  Hook  had  considered  what  sort  of  "  pro- 
ceeding "  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  should  the  story 
prove  to  be  an  invention  of  those  "  eminent  men."  The 
"verbal  communication  brought  by  the  envoys  to  the  king 
ought  not  to  have  been  divulged :  but  they  were  provoked  to 
make  it  known,  that  they  might  counteract  the  effect  prodaced 
by  the  pubUcation  of  the  letter  received  by  Anselm"  (p.  249). 
The  Doctor  does  not  tell  us  how  the  matter  could  have  heea 
settled  without  divulging  that  communication,  if  it  had  been 
really  made. 

Henry,  pretending  to  believe  the  bishops,  attempted  to 
enforce  his  customs,  and  invested  two  of  his  clerks  with  the 
bishoprics  of  Salisbury  and  Hereford :  the  former  was  given  to 
his  chancellor,  the  latter  to  his  larderer;  but  the  liEurderer 
died,  and  the  see  was  given  to  Beinelm,  the  queen's  chancellor. 
He  then  ordered  the  primate  to  consecrate  them^  together 
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with  the  bishop  elect  of  Winchester.  S.  Ansehn  consented  to 
consecrate  the  latter,  because  he  had  refused  to  accept  inves- 
titure from  the  king ;  but  this  was  not  suflBcient  for  Henry,  and 
S.  Anselm  would  do  no  more.  So  Gerard,  Archbishop  of  York, 
was  requested  by  the  king  to  do  in  the  province  of  Canterbury 
what  the  primate  refused.  *'  The  Archbishop  of  York,  a 
sound  Anglican,  was  willing  to  oflBiciate,'^  says  Dr.  Hook ;  and 
he  is  correct ;  but  people  in  general  may  have  doubts  about  a 
'^  soundness"  which  enables  a  bishop  to  intrude  into  the  diocese 
of  another,  violating  canons  and  defying  the  pope.  Reinelm, 
the  queen^s  chancellor,  when  he  saw  what  was  in  preparation, 
sent  the  ring  and  the  staff  back  to  the  king,  and  was  expelled 
the  court.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  also  was  struck  with 
compunction  on  the  day  of  his  consecration,  and  refused  to 
proceed,  though  Gerard  of  York  and  other  prelates  were  vested 
for  the  function.  Roger  of  Salisbury  seems  to  have  been  with- 
out fear,  but  he  was  not  consecrated,  for  the  prelates  left  the 
church,  and  the  scandal  was  not  consummated.  The  Bishop 
of  Winchester  was  banished,  and  his  property  confiscated.  Dr. 
Hook  has  not  thought  it  prudent  to  mention  these  facts. 

S.  Anselm,  perplexed  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  bishops  who 
had  returned  from  Rome  with  the  "  verbal  communication" — for 
they  spoke  with  confidence,  and  offered  to  appeal  to  the  pope 
himself  for  a  confirmation  of  their  story, — sent  his  own  agents  to 
the  pope  at  once,  that  he  might  know  what  to  do.  He  did  not 
believe  the  bishops,  but  was  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to  con- 
tradict them  in  public.  ''  In  the  middle  of  Lent,"  says  Dr. 
Hook,  "  the  messengers  whom  Anselm  sent  to  Rome  returned. 
As  the  king  must  have  expected^  they  stated  when  interrogated 
by  him  that  the  pope  adhered  to  his  brother  Anselm  in  every 
respect"  (p.  252).  Now,  if  the  ^^  king  must  have  expected " 
the  answer  that  was  given  to  the  primate,  he  must  also  have 
known  that  "  the  sound  Anglican  "  had  told  a  he,  and  that  the 
'^  eminent  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England" 
were  not  equally  devoted  to  the  cause  of  truth.  This  admission 
of  Henry^s  knowledge  and  expectation,  made  by  his  apologist, 
throws  a  shadow  over  the  king  so  dark  and  hateful  that  it 
ought  to  have  frightened  the  Doctor  into  a  httle  more  careful- 
ness, and,  what  is  not  less  worthy  of  note,  throws  a  hght  upon 
the  story  of  the  bishops  that  no  reticence  can  extinguish. 
Their  tale  was  a  pure  invention,  and  Henry  knew  it  to  be  so 
as  well  as  they  did.  This  is  not  all  the  proof  of  their  shameless 
perversion  of  facts.  We  have  a  letter  of  the  pope  himself — 
and  even  Dr.  Hook  will  probably  hesitate  before  he  asserts  that 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  (£d  not  tell  the  truth — in  which  he  says 
that  the  story  of  the  bishops  was  ^^  what  we  never  spoke,  what 
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wo  never  imagined — quae  nee  diximus  eis,  nee  cogitavirn/as** 
More  than  this^  he  actually  excommnnicates  the  bishops  for 
telling  that  lie.*  It  is  perfectly  incredible  that  the  pope 
should  punish  these  "  eminent  men*'  if  they  had  not  been  guilty 
of  dishonesty^  in  deliberately  misrepresenting  the  intentions  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

Henry  persisted  in  refusing  to  read  the  letters  that  had  been 
brought  from  the  pontiff  to  S.  Anselm,  and  yet,  unwilling  to 
quarrel  openly  with  him,  he  requested  him  to  proceed  in  person 
to  Eome.  S.  Anselm  went,  but  before  the  saint  reached  the 
Apostolic  See,  William  de  Warelwast  had  preceded  him  as  the 
ambassador  of  tho  king,  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the  pope. 
S.  Anselm  was  present  with  the  cardinals,  and  William  made 
a  long  harangue  in  favour  of  his  master,  uninterrupted  by  the 
archbishop,  who  never  spoke ;  for  he  had  come  for  the  pope's 
decision,  not  to  defend  himself.  Paschal  also  Usteued.  William 
de  Warelwast  proceeded,  and  as  he  thought  that  he  had  made 
an  impression,  by  way  of  finally  settling  the  matter,  he  said^ 
*'  I  wish  you  all  here  present  to  understand  that  the  king  my 
master  will  not  tolerate  the  loss  of  his  right  to  give  investiture ; 
no,  not  if  it  were  to  cost  him  his  kingdom."  At  this  point  the 
pope  broke  silence,  and  said,  ^'  If,  as  you  say,  your  king  will 
rather  lose  his  kingdom  than  abandon  this  claim,'  you  must  Know 
— I  say  it  in  the  presence  of  God — ^that  Pope  Paschal,  for  the 
ransom  of  his  own  head,  will  never  allow  it/'  Dr.  Hook  is 
pleased  at  this  point  to  call  the  pope  "  a  weak,  proud,  irritable 
man,"  but  ho  cannot  alter  the  facts.  The  pope  absolutely 
refused  to  concede  the  investiture,  which  was  the  real  question ; 
ho  offered,  however,  to  tolerate  some  of  the  customs,  but  not 
those  of  lay  investiture — inierdicHs  omnino  ecclesiarum  invcs^ 
iititris — in  order  if  possible  to  bring  Henry  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty  :  he  also  suspended  for  a  time  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication which  the  king  had  incurred. 

Dr.  Hook  sajrs  that  William  de  Warelwast  ''  carried  all  his 
points,"  and  that  S.  Anselm  left  Rome  ''thoroughly  dis- 
gusted." Eadmer,  who  was  with  the  saint,  says  Qie  dean 
contrary !  Of  Warelwast  he  says  that,  utterly  unsuccessful,  he 
begged  the  pope  to  write  a  civil  letter  to  Henry,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  have  done  nothing.f    And  further  stiU,  Warelwast,  at 


*  Episcopos  autern  (jui  veritatem  in  mendaeio  inrocarcmt,  ips&  veritatey 
qua3  Deus  est,  in  medium  introducta,  a  beati  Petri  ^tia,  et  a  nostim 
Bocietato  excludimius,  donee  Bomanso  eoclesiss  satis&ciant  et  leatos  sni 
pondus  agnoscant. — Eadnu  iii.  p.  66. 

t  Quod  quia  ncquaquam  fiEU)cre  potuit,  persuasorias  literas  regi  deferendaSi 
ne  nihil  videretur  egisse,  a  Papa  obtinuit. — Ibid,  iiL  p.  67. 
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Lyons,  when  he  told  the  saint  that  he  conld  not  return  to 
England,  prefaced  his  speech  with  these  words :  "  I  thought 
that  our  cause  at  Rome  might  have  had  a  different  issue/'  Dr. 
Hook  is  somewhat  independent  of  his  authorities,  but  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  win  credit  for  his  statements  when  they  are 
contradicted  by  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  and  even  by  his  own 
account ;  for  he  tells  us  that  William  de  Warelwast  addressed 
S.  Anselm  thus :  "  While  I  hoped  that  our  affairs  at  Rome 
would  take  another  turn,  I  delayed  to  mention  the  communica- 
tion which  I  have  to  make  to  you  from  the  king''  (p.  255). 
The  truth  is,  and  Dr.  Hook  in  his  hurry  had  forgotten  it,  that 
Henry  had  determined  not  to  permit  the  archbishop  to  return 
to  England  except  upon  his  own  terms,  which  he  hoped  to 
extort  from  the  pope.  Failing  in*his  object,  his  agent  now 
reveals  to  the  primate  the  kilig's  resolution.  It  is  clear  from 
this  that  the  pope  did  not  give  way,  and  that  Dr.  Hook  mis- 
leads his  readers  when  he  tells  them  that  William  de  Warelwast 
^'  carried  all  his  points.''  A  still  further  proof  of  the  failure  of 
the  embassy  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  which  Dr.  Hook  does 
not  conceal,  that  '^  the  king  immediately  confiscated  the  arch- 
bishop's property."  Nor  is  the  Doctor  to  be  trusted  when  ho 
says  that  the  archbishop  "left  Rome  thoroughly  disgusted." 
Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  Eadmer ;  but  as  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Doctor's  story  to  say  so,  and  as  it  costs  him  but  httle 
trouble  to  depart  from  his  authorities,  nobody  need  wonder  at 
this  assertion ;  and  those  who  put  faith  in  the  Doctor's  book  will 
think  that,  if  it  is  not  true,  it  ought  to  be  so. 

The  saint  remained  at  Lyons.  Henry,  now  master  at  home, 
laid  his  hands  on  the  Church  of  Canterbury ;  and,  unable  to 
satisfy  his  necessities  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  primacy,  sent 
his  tax-gatherers  into  the  houses  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
extorted  from  them  heavy  sums  of  money.  The  king's  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  became  so  oppressive  that  those  "  eminent 
men"  who  had  falsified  the  pope's  words  saw  the  mistake 
they  had  made,  and  wrote  a  penitent  letter  to  the  archbishop, 
entreating  him  to  return.  They  had  had  enough  of  the  roycJ 
supremacy,  and  were  now  ready  to  suffer  some  of  that  persecu- 
tion which  they  had  occasioned  to  the  primate,  if  only  he  would 
return  and  share  it  with  them.  But  the  archbishop  would  not 
re-enter  the  country  till  Henry  consented  to  respect  the  canons 
of  the  Church.  At  last  the  patience  of  the  saint  was  rewarded, 
and  Henry,  whose  sentence  of  excommunication  had  been  so 
long  and  so  frequently  suspended,  knowing  it  must  come  at 
last,  consented  to  waive  his  customs  and  to  submit  to  the 
orders  of  the  pope.  He  agreed  to  abandon  his  claim  to  invest 
the  bishops  and  abbots  wiui  the  ring  and  staffs  and  the  Holy 
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See,  which  never  seeks  the  humiliation  of  anyone  disposed  to 
be  honest,  however  partially,  consented  to  allow  homage  to  be 
done  for  lands  held  of  the  Crown,  and  so  saved  the  honour  of 
Henry,  for  which  he  was  anxious,  without  abandoning  the 
principle  for  which  S.  Anselm  had  gone  twice  into  exile. 

S.  Anselm  had  lived  three-and-thirty  years  in  a  convent^  and 
was  an  old  man  of  sixty  before  great  troubles  fell  upon  him. 
The  evening  of  his  life  was  a  continued  storm,  and  the  throne 
of  Canterbury  was  a  veritable  Calvary  on  which  he  had  no  rest. 
He  lived  among  men  who  would  not  know  him,  and  who  de- 
manded services  of  him  which  he  could  not  render.  The  bishops 
stood  in  airay  against  him,  and  the  kings  withstood  him ;  aU 
the  powers  of  the  State  were  used  to  thwart  him ;  but  he  never 
yielded,  and  was  never  discouraged.  Worn  out  with  labours,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  sixteenth  of  a 
stormy  pontificate,  he  lay  down  on  his  bed  within  the  monastery 
of  Canterbury,  awaiting  the  summons  of  his  Master,  whom  he 
had  so  faithfully  served  and  so  ardently  loved.  He  was  sick 
unto  death,  but  he  had  no  bodily  pains,  save  that  of  the  burden 
of  seventy-five  years,  when,  on  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week,  while 
the  monks  were  singing  matins  in  the  great  church  of  Cantor- 
bury,  one  of  his  attendants  took  up  the  book  of  the  Gospels, 
and  read  aloud  the  Passion  which  was  to  be  sung  at  mass  that 
day.  The  reader  had  got  to  the  words  "  You  are  they  that 
have  remained  with  me  in  my  temptations,^^  when  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  archbishop  breathed  more  slowly.  They  who 
were  around  him,  seeing  that  the  end  was  nigh,  took  him  from 
his  bed,  and,  having  clad  the  Primate  of  All  England  in  sack- 
cloth, laid  him  on  the  floor  of  his  cell,  strewn  with  ashes.  The 
monks  hastened  in  from  the  church,  for  their  father  was  dying, 
and  the  saint  went  to  his  everlasting  rest  at  the  dawn  of  tho 
day,  April  21,  1109. 

Dr.  Hook,  having  misrepresented  the  life  of  the  archbishop, 
misrepresents  also  his  death.  He  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Eadmcr,  and  out  of  his  '^  own  inner  conscious- 
ness,^^ like  a  German  philosopher,  describes  in  his  own  way, 
and  from  his  own  stand-point,  a  scene  the  beauty  of  which  he 
is  unable  to  comprehend,  and  the  mere  facts  of  which  he  seems 
unwiUing  to  render  correctly.  The  words  are  the  words  of  a 
Protestant  dean ;  they  are  not  tho  words  of  Eadmer* :  "  Early 
in  tho  morning,  at  the  time  when  matins  were  chanted  in  the 


♦  Those  are  :  "Jam  fratnim  conventus  in  majori  ccclesia  matutinas  landes 
decantabat,  ct  uniis  oorum  qui  circa  Patrom  excubabant,  sumpio  tadu 
jEvangdiorum,  legit  PasHioncm  coram  co,  quo)  ipsa  die  ad  Missam  leg! 
debebat.'* — Vit,  S,  Airnlm.  ad  fin. 
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cathedral,  one  of  those  who  watched  at  his  sick-bed  opened 
the  Bible,  and  read  to  him  a  portion  of  the  Scripture  appointed 
for  the  day''  (p.  276). 

Henry,  on  the  death  of  the  saint,  confiscated  all  the  archie- 
piscopal  estates,  and  converted  the  revenues  to  his  own  use. 
Dr.  Hook  doubts  "whether  he  exceeded  his  constitutional 
rights,  according  to  which,  although  he  was  entitled  to  the 
income,  he  was  bound  to  spend  it  on  religious  and  charitable 

uses TTe  ma^/ pre^tfme  that  the  revenues  of  the  see  were 

assigned  to  the  chapter'  of  Canterbury  to  complete  the  great 
works  in  progress  in  Canterbury  Cathedral''  (p.  284).  Eadmer 
is  referred  to  as  the  authority  for  some  portion  of  this  singular 
statement ;  and  it  is  nothing  surprising  to  find  that  the  original 
historian  is  simply  contradicted.  Dr.  Hook  "presumes"  that 
the  revenues  of  the  see  were  paid  over  to  the  chapter,  while 
Eadmer  states  with  great  distinctness  that  the  king  treated  the 
revenues  of  the  see  as  his  own,  and  that  the  monks  were 
spending  only  their  own  money  on  "  the  great  works."  In 
this  matter  all  the  credit  that  is  due  to  the  king  is  the  credit  of 
not  robbing  the  monks  also  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see. 
The  "  constitutional  rights  "  began  with  William  Ilufus,  for  the 
Conqueror  preserved  the  fruits  of  the  vacancy  for  the  incoming 
prelate  ;  and  it  may  be  more  than  doubted  whether  the  prece- 
dents of  Rufus  could  become  law  so  soon.  If  this  were  so,  it 
would  be  to  the  profit  of  the  king  not  only  that  vacancies  should 
occur  frequently,  but  that  they  should  be  prolonged ;  and  an 
unscrupulous  king,  according  to  this  doctrine  of  the  Dean  of 
Chichester,  might  by  degrees  usurp  all  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  In  fact,  WicliflTe  suggested  such  a  process  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  we  know  not  how  Dr.  Hook  could  object 
to  it,  for  it  would  be  strictly  within  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Crown  as  he  interprets  them  throughout  this  volume. 

During  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  it  was  administered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who,  says  the  Doctor,  "  had  some  claim  to 
act."  This  is  a  very  inadequate  description  of  the  convention 
concluded  between  Lanfi:tinc  and  his  sufiragan;  for  he  had 
every  claim  possible,  and  neither  the  monks  of  Christ  Church 
nor  the  bishops  of  the  province  could  set  it  aside.  After  re- 
ceiving the  revenues  of  the  Church  for  five  years,  Henry  yielded 
to  the  "  remonstrances  which  assailed  him  from  all  quarters." 
This  phrase  is  probably  intended  to  conceal  the  "  monitions  of 
the  pope "  spoken  of  by  Eadmer ;  and  Ralph,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  was  chosen  to  be  the  successor  of  S.  Anselm.  It 
was  an  irregular  act :  the  pope  was  not  consulted,  and  was 
ignored  both  by  Ralph  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury ;  for  they 
installed  the  new  bishop  before  he  was  released  from  the  boncb 
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by  which  he  was  held  to  Rochester.  Dr.  Hook  passes  over  this 
matter,  probably  because  he  approved  of  it,  but  his  words  are 
curious :  "  Upon  the  translation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  to 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  the  king  had  permitted  the  chapter  to 
notify  the  election  to  Paschal,  who  was  at  that  time  pope,  and 
to  demand  the  pall.  The  appUcation  was  made  in  a  free  and 
independent  spirit  ^^  (p.  292).  It  appears  from  this  that  Dr. 
Hook  imagines  that  the  apphcation  for  the  paUium  was  a  matter 
over  which  the  king  had  some  control,  or  that  it  was  a  matter 
which  might  have  been  dispensed  with  if  the  king  had  refused 
to  permit  the  monks  to  make  that  apphcation.  Nor  need  we 
be  surprised  at  this,  for  the  Dean  of  Chichester  has  not  even 
the  faintest  notion  of  the  meaning  of  spiritual  power.  To  him 
the  State  is  supreme,  and  the  violent  measures  of  the  Conqueror 
and  his  sons  present  no  difficulties  to  the  easy  conscience  of  the 
Doctor,  who  sympathizes  with  kings,  barons,  and  judges,  and 
blames  the  hves  only  of  confessors  and  martyrs. 

Wo  cannot  tell  in  what  spirit  the  monks  of  Canterbury  appUed 
for  the  paUium,  but  we  can  tell  what  their  language  was,  for  the 
letter  is  preserved  by  Eadmer,  and  in  it  they  '' suppUcato^^ 
the  pope  to  grant  the  paUium,*  carefully  concealing  every 
symptom  of  a  ^^  free  and  independent  spirit,'^  lest  it  should  issue 
in  a  refusal.  And  they  had  good  reasons  to  be  afraid,  for  Ralph, 
their  archbishop,  had  surrendered  that  for  which  S.  Anselm  had 
so  laboriously  contended  :  he  had  disregarded  the  express  pro- 
hibition of  the  Holy  Sec.  The  monks  were  anxious  for  the 
pallium,  and  a  long  delay  might  have  been  fatal ;  for  if  Pope 
Paschal  had  heard  what  had  taken  place,  he  woidd  in  all  pro- 
bability have  sent  Ralph  back  to  Rochester.  It  seems  that,  in 
violation  of  the  agreement  made  during  the  episcopate  of 
S.  Anselm,  Henry  had  resumed  the  investitures,  and  Ralph  was 
weak  enough  to  accept  from  him  the  ring  and  the  staff  on  his 
appointment  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.f 

This  prelate,  whose  elevation  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  was  so 
irregular,  and  whose  conduct  was  so  displeasing  to  the  pope, 
had  but  a  troubled  reign,  notwithstanding  his  alliance  witii  the 
king.  Upon  the  death  of  Thomas  II.  in  1114,  the  canons  of 
York  elected  Thurstan,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  with  the 
king's  consent,  to  the  vacant  see.  Thurstan,  taking  with  him 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and 


*  Modis  quibus  possumus,  supplicantes,  ut  .  .  .  confirmetis,  et  ei  pallium 
....  transmittere  aignemini,  ne  Sanctitate  Vestra  aures  pietatis  suae  precibus 
nostris,qiiod  Deus  avertat,  non  incliiiante. — Eadmer :  Hist.  Nova,,  lib.  t.  p.  87. 

t  Ilium  per  annulum  et  pastoralem  baculum  investivit. — Wendo9.  ii 
p.  191. 
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Lisieux,  appKed  to  Ralph  for  consecration.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  consented  on  one  condition :  that  Thurstan  should 
make  a  profession  of  obedience  to  him  and  his  successors  in  the 
See  of  danterbury,  Thurstan  replied  that  he  placed  himself  in 
the  pope^s  hands  as  to  that  matter^  and  Ralphs  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  who  heard  him,  rejoined,  "  Without  that  pro- 
fession I  will  never  consecrate  you,  even  if  the  pope  himself 
should  order  me  to  do  so.^'  After  this  Henry  took  up  the 
quarrel,  and  called  upon  the  archbishop  elect  either  to  go  into 
exile  or  to  acknowledge  the  subjection  of  York  to  Canterbury. 
Thurstan  in  this  dilemma  said  that  it  was  a  serious  thing  for 
him  to  incur  the  king's  displeasure,  and  still  more  serious  to 
offend  against  God  and  the  Church  of  Rome ;  ^'  but  that  I  may  do 
neither,'^  he  added,  "  I  prefer  to  resign. '^  He  did  resign ;  but  as 
he  had  accepted  the  election,  which  was  complete,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  considered  the  king's  sanction  necessary,  it  was  not 
in  his  power,  not  in  the  power  of  the  chapter,  not  in  the 
power  of  Henry,  to  make  that  election  null,  and  Thurstan's 
resignation  was  of  no  value  till  it  was  accepted  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  This  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  understood,  for  &e 
chapter  of  York  not  only  never  proceeded  to  another  election, 
but  pressed  Thurstan  to  accept  the  see,  and  the  king  made  no 
attempt  to  find  a  prelate  who  would  sacrifice  the  right  of  his 
Church  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Pope  Paschal  refused 
to  consider  the  resignation  as  lawfiil,  and  required  Henry  to 
restore  the  archbishop,  seeing  that  he  had  been  set  aside 
unjustly,  and,  in  reality,  by  violence.  Paschal  died  in  January, 
1118,  and  the  dispute  continued  under  his  successor  Gelasius, 
who  required  the  two  prelates  to  present  themselves  before  him 
that  he  might  decide  between  them.  Ralph  evaded  the  sum- 
mons, and  persuaded  the  king  to  interpose.  Gelasius  died  in 
January,  1119,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ualixtus  II.,  who  repri- 
manded the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  his  conduct ;  and, 
as  he  had  called  a  council  at  Rheims,  he  desired  Henry  to  allow 
the  two  prelates  to  attend.  Henry  was  afraid  to  refuse,  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Hook,  '^  the  royal  consent  was  given  reluc- 
tantly.'' The  firiends  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  say  that 
Thurstan  promised  not  to  accept  consecration  from  the  pope, 
but  Thurstan's  own  friends  say  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  their 
silence  probably  represents  the  truth,  for  if  Thurstan  had  been 
bound  by  any  such  promise,  he  must  have  consented  to  waive 
his  claim.  Dr.  Hook  describes  his  going  to  Rheims  as  his 
own  act,  consented  to  by  Henry  :  if  it  were  so,  he  was  not  likely 
to  make  such  a  promise,  because  it  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
abandonment  of  his  rights ;  but  as  his  going  really  was  the 
fruit  of  the  Papal  letters  to  Henry  and  to  Ralphs  and  as  Henry 
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could  not  detain  him,  because  lie  was  afraid  of  censure,  it  seems 
most  improbable  that  he  should  have  bound  himself  by  such  a 
promise,  as  his  opponents  allege  against  him. 

''  The  king  and  the  archbishop  had  no  confidence  in  Thurstan, 
and  did  not  rely  on  his  word^^  (p.  290).  This  is  Dr.  Hookas 
explanation  of  the  subsequent  proceedings :  Balph  did  not 
attend  the  council,  lingering  on  the  road,  but  with  the  king's 
concurrence  sent  messengers  to  the  pope,  and  begged  him  not 
to  consecrate  Thurstan.  We  believe  that  Thurstan  made  no 
promise,  and  that  these  messages  to  the  pope  were  the  conse- 
quences of  Thurstan's  resolution,  and  not  any  want  of  confidence 
in  him  or  of  reliance  on  his  word. 

The  answer  of  the  pontiff  we  will  give  in  Dr.  Hook's  words : 
"Let  not  the  king  suppose  that  I  will  act  otherwise  than 
reason  demands  in  the  matter  on  which  he  treats  ;  or  that  I 
have  any  desire  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  Church  of  Canter- 
bury. The  king  and  the  archbishop  were  satisfied ;  and  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Thurstan  and  Calixtus  were  at  this 
very  time  acting  in  concert,  and  with  a  predetermination  to 
violate  or  evade  their  stipulations  and  promises"  (p.  291).  It 
is  true  that  the  partizans  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  main- 
tained that  Thurstan  had  promised  Henry  not  to  accept  conse- 
cration from  the  pope;  but  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of 
ground  for  maintaining,  as  Dr.  Hook  does,  that  the  pope  him- 
self gave  any  promise,  or  anything  like  a  promise,  not  to  con- 
secrate the  persecuted  prelate.  The  pope,  in  consecrating 
Thurstan,  did  nothing  "  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  Church  of 
Canterbuiy,''  because  the  consecration  of  Thurstan  was  not  the 
exclusive  right  of  Canterbury;  and  the  consecration  did  not 
decide  the  dispute  about  the  profession  of  obedience  to  that 
church,  or  deprive  Ralph  of  his  right,  if  he  had  the  right,  to 
exact  it  at  any  subsequent  time. 

John,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  nephew  of  Kalph  the 
archbishop,  who  absented  himself  from  the  council  on  the  plea 
of  illness,  when  he  heard  the  pope  announce  his  intention  to 
consecrate  Thurstan,  "  in  the  name  of  his  metropohtan  pro- 
tested against  this  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Church  universal, 
this  infraction  of  the  most  sacred  promises  "  (pp.  291, 292). 
John  protested,  no  doubt,  but  he  said  nothing  of  the  laws  of 
the  universal  Church,  and  he  probably  knew  too  much  of  the 
matter  to  say  anything  about  the  ^^  infraction ''  of  promises 
never  made.  He  certainly  claimed  for  his  uncle  the  exclusive 
right  to  consecrate  Thurstan ;  but  such  a  claim  was  perfectly 
ridiculous  against  the  Sovereign  Pontifi*.  The  pope  did  conse- 
crate Thurstan,  but,  in  doing  so,  expressly  reserved  the  right 
of  Canterbury  to  the  profession,  if  it  could  be  established,  so 
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that  Ralph  had  no  reason  to  complain.  Dr.  Hook,  confounding 
the  consecration  with  the  profession — whether  from  ignorance 
or  design  is  immaterial — gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  about  Pope  C^lixtus :  ^^  And  then,  '  like  a  tall 
bully  who  hfbs  his  head  and  Ues/  he  not  only  proceeded  to 
consecrate  Thurstan,  but  conferred  upon  him,  so  far  as  in  him 
lay,  the  privilege  of  not  being  subject  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
but  of  holding  equal  rank  in  his  own  province''  (p.  292).  To 
this  there  can  be  but  one  answer :  that  the  whole  is  an  invention. 
The  pope  never  promised  anybody  that  he  would  not  conse- 
crate Thurstan ;  and  the  consecration  was  made  with  an  express 
reservation  of  the  rights  of  Canterbury.  The  rights  of  that 
church  were  not  touched,  and  Ralph  prosecuted  them  himself 
with  undiminished  energy  after  the  consecration,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  appear  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  the 
pope's  presence,  where  alone  the  question  could  be  finally  set 
at  rest.  It  is  most  likely  that  Ralph  had  grave  misgivings 
about  the  justice  of  his  claim,  because  he  never  attempted  to 
enforce  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  enforced.  He 
preferred  leaving  it  to  the  king,  who  banished  Thurstan  from 
his  dominions,  and  confiscated  the  possessions  of  his  see.     The 

Eope  had  offered  to  decide  the  question  between  the  two  arch- 
ishops ;  but  neither  Henry  nor  Ralph  took  any  measures  to 
further  the  trial.  They  preferred  violence  to  a  legal  process, 
and  did  not  make  any  pretence  to  justice.  When  Calixtus  II. 
remonstrated  personally  with  Henry,  and  even  entreated  him  to 
permit  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  return  to  his  see,  that  sove- 
reign's only  reply  was  that  he  had  pledged  his  word  never  to 
permit  him  to  return.  The  pope  offered  to  release  him  from 
his  promise.  Henry,  who  was  a  notorious  breaker  of  his  word, 
said  that  it  would  be  unseemly  for  him  to  accept  a  dispensation, 
and  that  his  violation  of  a  promise  such  as  the  one  he  had 
made  would  be  a  bad  precedent,  because  others  might  follow 
his  example,  and  keep  faith  with  none.  Henry's  conscientious 
reverence  for  a  wicked  pledge  made  only  to  hunself,  and  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  oath  of  Herod,  failed  him  soon  afterwards ; 
for  when  Calixtus  II.  threatened  to  excommunicate  him,  and  to 
suspend  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  exiled  prelate  was 
allowed  to  return,  and  the  clergy  and  people  of  York  received 
him  with  all  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Thurstan  maintained  his  ground ;  and,  as  the  question  was 
never  carried  before  the  pope,  he  made  no  profession  of  obe- 
dience to  Canterbury.  His  example,  followed  by  his  succes- 
sors, led  to  the  enfranchisement  of  York ;  and  the  northern 
primate  ceased  to  bo  subject  to  the  southern.  Thurstan 
founded  and  endowed  the  great  abbey  of  Fountains^  and  was  a 
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great  and  generous  benefactor  of  religious  houses.  He  resigned 
in  his  later  years  the  See  of  York,  and  entered  the  monacrtiery 
of  the  Gluniacs  at  Pontefract,  where  he  died.  He  foaght  a 
good  fight  (ox  his  Church ;  and  though  he  innovated  upon  the 
old  practice,  the  H0I7  See  did  not  censure  him,  and  perhaps 
even  encouraged  him ;  for  the  independence  of  York  had  then 
become  necessary,  because  the  prelates  of  Canterbury  were  not, 
under  Henry  and  Stephen,  men  of  the  spirit  of  S.  Anselm, 
but  unhappily  too  ready  to  sacrifice  the  Uberties  of  the  Church 
to  the  caprices  of  the  sovereigns,  who  dealt  with  the  bishopries 
and  the  abbeys  as  they  did  not  dare  to  deal  with  the  fiefs  of 
the  baronage. 

In  the  great  contest  between  S.  Thomas  and  Henry  II.,  Dr. 
Hook  takes  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  shows  the  former  no 
mercy.  The  saint  is  "  violent,"  ^'  proud,'^  "  overbearing,''  of 
.an  ^'ungovernable  tongue,"  and  "to  the  last  even  filthy ex« 
pressions  would  escape  from  his  hps  "  (p.  480).  It  is  perfectly 
useless  to  examine  the  whole  story  as  told  by  Dr.  Hook,  for 
it  is  a  tissue  of  misrepresentation  from  beginning  to  end.  We 
shall,  therefore,  confine  our  remarks  to  only  two  points. 

'^  Immediately  after  his  consecration,  Becket  caused  it  to 
be  notified  to  the  king  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
no  longer  his  chancellor.  It  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  read 
of  the  cool  and  deliberate  manner  in  which  Becket  abruptly 
terminated  his  friendship  with  the  king.  His  conduct  appears 
tu  he  heartless  in  the  extreme.  He  quitted  the  service  of  Henry 
with  as  little  regret  as  he  had  left  that  of  Theobald"  (p.  888). 
S.  Thomas  served  Henry  faithfully  while  he  was  his  chtmcellorj 
and  gave  the  king  to  understand  that  the  service  must  cease 
the  moment  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Hook 
himself  admits  it ;  thus  he  writes :  '^  K  we  place  any  reliance 
on  history,  we  must  believe  that  Becket  forewarned  the  king 
that  in  forcing  him  upon  the  chapter  of  Canterbury  he  would 
lose  a  servant  if  not  a  friend"  (p.  385).  Moreover,  at  his 
consecration,  the  bishops  of  the  province  demanded  and 
obtained  for  S.  Thomas  a  full  release  from  all  secular  obliga- 
tions, even  to  the  rendering  in  of  his  accounts  as  chancellor. 
The  Church  of  Canterbury  required  its  archbishop  to  be  free  : 
Henry^s  son,  with  the  chief  justiciary,  granted  the  release 
demanded,  and  Henry  himself  subsequently  ratified  the  act. 
The  archbishop  on  the  day  of  his  consecration  was  completely 
free  of  all  secular  burdens,  and  Henry  knew  it  as  well  as  he  dia. 
It  was  simply  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  archbishop 
to  inform  the  T^ing  that  he  was  no  longer  the  chancellor.  If 
Henry  expected  him  to  retain  the  chancellorship,  as  it  is  said, 
ho  had  no  grounds  for  doing  so;  Uke  other  schemers^  he 
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overreached  himself,  and  was  bitterly  disappointed.  There  was 
nothing  ^^  heartless  ^^  in  the  act,  and  the  '^  friendship  with  the 
king  ^^  need  not  have  come  to  an  end.  We  do  not  know  that 
he  resigned  his  oflBce  without  '^  regret/'  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  resignation  was  not  without  anxiety,  because  the 
archbishop  knew  well  the  temper  of  the  king,  and  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  prophesy  evil  of  the  inevitable  separation 
which  would  be  the  result  of  his  election  to  the  vacant  See  of 
Canterbury.  It  was  necessity  that  compelled  the  resignation, 
because  S.  Thomas  knew  that  he  could  not  serve  two  masters, 
quite  as  well  as  the  bishops  of  the  province  when  they 
demanded  his  release  from  the  secular  obUgations  he  had 
contracted  as  chancellor,  and  which  release  Henry  need  not 
have  granted  if  he  wished  to  retain  S.  Thomas  in  his  service. 

K  he  quitted  the  service  of  Theobald  without  regret,  nobody 
had  a  right  to  complain  except  Theobald  himself;  and  that  he 
had  no  ground  for  complaining  is  clear  from  Dr.  Hook's  own 
account  of  the  matter ;  for  he  says  that  "  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  II.  the  archdeacon  was  removed,  at  the  instance  of 
Theobald  himself  from  the  court  of  the  archbishop  to  that  of 
the  king,  and  he  became  Thomas  the  Chancellor"  (p.  364). 
The  separation  of  the  archbishop  and  the  archdeacon  was  the 
work  therefore,  not  of  the  latter,  but  of  the  former.  Thomas 
did  not  seek  the  oflBce  of  chancellor,  but  it  was  Theobald  who 
recommended  Thomas  to  the  king,  and  thus  occasioned  the 
separation  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hook,  exhibited  such  extreme 
heartlessness  on  the  part  of  the  saint. 

This  insinuation  of  heartlessness  is  followed  by  another  accusa- 
tion against  the  martyr  for  which  there  is  not  only  no  foundation, 
but  not  even  a  colourable  excuse,  because  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  authorities  on  whose  alleged  testimony  it  is  made.  Heniy, 
after  the  resignation  of  the  chancellorship,  ^^  demanded  why 
the  archbishop  had  not  resigned  also  his  lucrative  archdeaconry? 
Why  he  did  not  it  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  say. 
Henry  insisted  upon  the  resignation,  and  Becket  was  obhged, 
though  reluctantly,  to  give  way.''  Mr.  Eobertson  also,  in  his 
"  Biography  of  S.  Thomas,"  but  with  less  excuse  than  Dr. 
Hook,  for  he  seems  to  have  read  the  authors  he  quotes,  is 
equally  severe  upon  the  archbishop ;  and  it  is  apparently  from 
him  that  Dr.  Hook  derives  his  knowledge.  ^'  While,  however, 
he  was  so  eager  to  divest  himself  of  the  chancellorship,  he  was 
in  no  hurry  to  give  up  another  preferment  which  to  many  eyes 
appeared  less  reconcilable  with  his  new  dignity — the  arch- 
deaconry of  his  own  diocese ;  nor  was  it  until  after  much  delay 
and  much  urgency  on  the  king's  part  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
resign  it."     (Robertson,  p.  64.) 
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S.  Thomas,  then,  is  charged  with  retaining  the  archdeaconry 
together  with  the  archbishopric,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of 
obstinacy  besides.  The  archbishop  held  many  other  prefer- 
ments, but  of  these  we  hear  nothing  ;  the  presumption  is, 
therefore,  that  they  became  vacant  on  the  day  of  his  consecra- 
tion. Admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  archdeaconry  also  did 
not  in  the  same  maimer  and  at  the  same  time  cease  to  be  in 
his  hands,  there  is  one  question  to  be  asked — ^What  had  the 
king  to  do  with  it?  Henry  never  pretended  to  any  right  of 
patronage  in  the  archdeaconry,  and  at  that  time  the  kings  of 
England  did  not  claim  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  preferments 
held  by  a  clerk  raised  to  the  episcopate.  Nobody  has  yet 
explained  this  alleged  interference  of  the  king  with  patronage 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  and  in  a  matter 
which  did  not  concern  him  in  the  slightest  degree  whatever ; 
for  it  was  nothing  to  him  Avhether  the  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury existed  or  not  in  a  person  distinct  from  that  of  the  primate, 
or  even  existed  at  all.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :  the 
archdeaconry  became  vacant  on  the  day  on  which  S.  Thomas 
was  consecrated,  but  it  was  not  filled  at  once  because  Henry 
begged  the  archbishop  to  delay  the  appointment.  More  than 
this,  he  had  to  make  very  urgent  entreaties  to  the  archbishop, 
for  it  was  not  an  ordinary  request.  S.  Thomas  had  no  reason 
for  not  filling  up  the  vacant  dignity,  but  Henry  was  anxious 
that  it  should  be  given  to  a  man  upon  whom  he  might  rely ; 
and  so  it  was  done.  The  archbishop  gave  way,  and,  willing  to 
be  at  peace  with  Henry  as  long  as  possible,  conferred  the  arch- 
deaconry, at  his  request,  on  Geoffrey  Ridel,  who  proved  to 
be  one  of  his  most  relentless  enemies,  and  one  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  tools  of  the  king. 

The  account  of  this  matter  is  furnished  by  Ralf  de  Diceto, 
and  is  as  plain  an  account  as  can  be  found  anywhere :  "  Thomas, 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  raised  to  the  archbishopric,  for  a 
long  time,  at  the  most  pressing  solicitation  of  the  king,  delayed 
the  transfer  of  the  archdeaconry.  He  transferi'ed  it  at  last 
according  to  the  king's  petition,  but  did  not  recover  the  king's 
favour.''*  Dr.  Hook  is  unable  to  say  why  the  appointment  was 
so  long  delayed,  or  rather  why  the  archbishop  did  not  resign 
what  he  did  not  hold.  There  is  neither  mystery  nor  difficulty 
in  the  matter :  the  very  person  from  whom  we  learn  that  the 
archdeaconry  remained  vacant  so  long  informs  us  also  at  the 


*  Thomas  ex  archidiacono  Cantuaiiensi  sumptus  ad  archiepiscopatam,  ad 
instantissimam  regis  postulationem,  diutius  dlstulit  archidiaconatura  traiw- 
ferre.  Transtulit  tandem  sicut  rex  petiit,  sed  gratiam  regis,  &c. — Ticy«(fc»i, 
Decern  Scripioru^  634. 
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same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  that  the  whole  delay  was 
owing  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  Henry,  who  had  his  own 
views  in  the  matter.  The  archbishop  may  have  been  ''  reluc- 
tant^^ to  give  way  to  the  king,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  Dr. 
Hook :  he  did  not  resign  "  reluctantly,^'  for  the  vacancy  took 
place  when  he  was  consecrated ;  but  it  was  quite  possible  that 
he  may  have  been  reluctant  to  give  the  archdeaconry  to  Greoflfrey 
Ridel  j  and  if  he  knew  the  man  then  half  as  well  as  he  knew 
him  afterwards,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  protracted 
vacancy,  or  in  the  reluctance  of  the  saint  to  bestow  so  im- 
portant an  office  on  a  man  who  made  it  the  business  of  his  life 
to  thwart  his  archbishop  and  to  sacrifice  the  Uberties  of  the 
Church  he  was  bound  to  defend. 

Archbishop  Baldwin  finds  some  favour  in  his  biographer's 
eyes,  though  he  was  "  animated  by  feelings  of  mistaken  piety,'' 
i.e.,  "love  to  God"  (p.  563).  His  life  is  thus  begun :  "  Gervas, 
who,  with  strong  party  prejudices,  wrote  the  life  of  Baldwin, 
honestly  commences  his  brief  notice  of  him  with  expressing  his 
intention  to  say  all  the  evil  of  the  archbishop  that  he  could" 
(p.  540).  Gervas,  if  an  honest  biographer,  was  certainly  an 
unwise  one,  if  he  made  such  a  declaration  as  this,  for  he  could 
scarcely  hope  to  find  readers  that  would  trust  him.  However, 
Gervas  did  not  say  what  the  Dean  of  Chichester  attributes 
to  him ;  and  we  must  add  this  to  the  many  blunders  which 
adorn  the  pages  of  this  work.  Gervas  said,  "  I  am  compelled, 
against  my  wish,  to  record,  not  the  good,  but  the  great  evil" 
which  Baldwin  did  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury.*  Gervas  had 
but  One  quarrel  with  the  archbishop — his  hostility  to  the  monks 
of  Canterbury;  and  even  this  he  records  on  compulsion,  as  a 
faithful  historian,  and  not  out  of  deHberate  malice,  as  Dr.  Hook 
would  have  us  believe. 

In  the  account  given  of  Baldwin,  an  attempt  is  made  to  lessen 
the  horrors  of  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  not  only  without  authority 
but  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  authority  alleged.  Henry  was 
one  of  the  great  men  of  his  day — great  in  his  wickedness,  un- 
scrupulous, false,  cruel,  and  lustful.  He  had  no  pity  on  his 
own  children,  no  tenderness  for  his  wife,  who,  however,  pro- 
bably deserved  but  little ;  he  was  a  man  without  any  sense  of 
shame,  an  oppressor  of  his  subjects,  perfectly  careless  about 
his  promises,  and  a  deliberate  persecutor  of  the  Church.  He 
abjured  the  Pope,  and  murdered  S.  Thomas ;  and  was  one  of 

*  Proposui  et  promisi  de  regibus  et  archiepiscopis  prospera  dicere,  et  bona 
qua?  Cantuariensi  ecclesise  fecerunt,  lectoribus  aliqua  nimtiarc.  Sed  cum 
facta  Baldewini  video,  non  bona  sed  mala  mnlta  referre  compellor  inyitus. 
—Twysden,  1675. 
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those  great  ones  of  the  earth  of  whom  there  are  many  examples^ 
from  the  first  persecutors  down  to  that  unhappy  man  who,  on 
the  desolate  rock  in  mid  ocean,  realized  in  the  modem  world 
the  fable  of  Prometheus,  upon  whom  the  vulture  preyed  and 
wore  out  his  life. 

^^  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Henry  TI.  was  desirous  of 
retaining  Baldwin  near  his  person ;  and  the  archbishop  laboured 
assiduously  and  faithfully,  in  conjunction  with  the  Archbishops 
of  Rouen  and  of  Tours,  to  awaken  the  king  to  a  sense  of  his  sins, 
with  the  view  of  leading  him  to  repentance  and  to  the  Saviour. 
How  far  they  were  successful  will  not  be  known  till  that  day 
\<^hen  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  will  be  revealed.  But  the  prelates 
were  persuaded  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  had  succeeded;  and 
the  VI ere  fact  of  his  seeking  for  spiritual  advice  and  consolaticm, 
is  an  indication  of  the  softening  of  a  heart  almost  broken  by  a 
succession  of  sorrows"  (p.  562).  Everybody  who  reads  this 
will  be  glad  to  believe  that  it  is  true ;  but  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Hook,  who  can  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  is  an 
inadequate  foundation  for  the  very  faintest  hopes.  Of  the  last 
end  of  Henry  II.  we  do  not  venture  to  speak,  and  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  facts  as  they  are  recorded.  The  most  favour- 
able testimony  to  Henry^s  repentance  is  that  of  Hoveden,  who 
says  that  he  was  carried  into  the  neighbouring  church  in  his 
last  agony,  where  he  confessed  his  sins,  and  was  absolved  by 
the  bishops  and  clerks  then  present.  But  he  had  said  pre- 
viously that  the  king,  when  the  mortal  disease  had  shown  itself, 
cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  imprecated  the  curse  of  God 
and  his  own  upon  his  children,  and  never  withdrew  it,  though 
importuned  to  do  so  by  the  bishops  and  priests  who  were  with 
him.*  According  to  Hoveden,  bishops  and  priests  were  with 
him  when  he  departed  this  Ufe,  but  as  Hoveden  is  not  known  to 
have  been  in  Normandy  at  the  time,  his  account  is  of  less  value 
than  that  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  was  then  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  upon  whose  authority  Dr.  Hook  seems  to  rely  for 
the  statement  he  has  made,  for  he  refers  to  him  and  to  him 
only.  But,  as  usual,  there  is  an  irreconcilable  difference  between 
Dr.  Hook  and  the  author  he  quotes.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
begins  by  calling  attention  to  a  strange  fact :  that  at  the  last 
moment,  Henry,  who  throughout  the  year  had  been  attended 
by  two  or  even  tihree  archbishops  and  by  five  or  six  bishops,  was 
now  alone,  and  not  even  a  priest  was  in  his  train.  Camorensis 
certainly,  but  whether  truly  or  not  is  a  question  we  do  not  wish 

*  Maledictionem  Dei  ct  suam  dedit  iiliis  siiis,  qiiani  nonquam  relaxaro 
Toluit,  licet  episcopi  et  c^cteri  viri  rcligiosi  emu  ad  relaxationem  maledictionis 
suse  sa)pius  commoyissent. — Hovedm,  p.  654,  ed.  1601. 
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Such  a  man — a  pauper  of  Christ — a  beggar,  with  all  those 
accessories  of  poverty,  so  repulsive  to  the  senses  and  to  the 
sense  of  our  delicate  age,  has  been  raised  upon  our  altars 
within  our  own  very  recent  recollection ;  nay,  the  most  aged 
amongst  us  had  seen  the  light  before  he  went  to  his  reward. 
But  what  the  world  despises,  children  and  the  people  love : 
their  instincts  are  with  the  Church,  and  with  sanctity.  Scarcely 
had  that  beggar's  soul  left  his  squalid  rags  for  the  bosom  of 
his  Lord,  when  infant  voices  were  heard  crying  in  the  streets, 
"  E  morto  il  Santo — the  Saint  is  dead  *"  and  all  Bome  was 
rushing  to  honour  what  remained  of  him  on  earth.  This  was 
in  1783.  Thirteen  years  previous,  that  beggar  had  slept  under 
the  roof  of  a  peasant  of  Dardilly,  a  village  in  the  south  of 
France,  not  far  from  Lyons.  The  beggar  was  Benedict  Joseph 
Labr4  and  the  peasant  who,  for  the  love  of  God,  gave  nightly 
refuge  to  the  homeless  poor,  was  Pierre  Vianney,  the  grand- 
father of  him  who  has  rendered  his  humble  name  for  ever 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Churches  heroes.  Yes,  we  have 
seen  a  saint  in  our  day — ^the  eyes  of  many  of  us  have  seen  him, 
and  have  recognized  him  as  such.  Seldom,  perhaps,  has  heroic 
sanctity  been  so  plainly  manifested  as  for  thirty  years  was  that 
of  the  Cure  of  Ars.  Men  called  him  ^'  the  rehc  "  while  he  was 
yet  alive ;  and  Christians  visited  Ars  as  they  would  a  holy 
shrine.  Yet  he  possessed  none  of  those  quaUties  which  some- 
times make  the  world  forgive  a  man  his  supernatural  virtues, 
and  admire  him  in  spite  of  its  prejudices  :  for  he  was  poor  in 
natural  cdfts — ^not  only  unlearned,  but  devoid  of  much  capacity 
for  acq^ng  knowledge,  without  which  men  judge,  and  right^ 
in  the  natural  order,  that  no  great  work  can  ever  be  achievea. 
His  was,  in  fact,  an  intellectual  mediocrity  which,  if  not  incom- 
patible with  excellence,  even  in  the  world's  estimation,  usually 
marks  out  for  a  man  an  obscure  and  unnoticed  path,  and 
prepares  for  him  an  unknown  or  forgotten  ^ave. 

A  worthy  successor  was  Jean-Baptiste  vianney  of  the  de- 
spised mendicant,  who  ate  the  bread  of  charity  under  his 
grandfather's  roof,  and  doubtless  left  a  blessing  behind.  The 
Abb^  Monnin,  the  biographer  of  the  Cur^  d'Ars,  knelt  at  the 
tomb  of  the  canonized  beggar,  to  implore  his  help  in  the  work 
he  had  undertaken ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  thank  both 
for  the  result.  In  addition  to  his  own  peculiar  qualifications 
for  the  task,  the  author  possessed  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  close  observation,  during  several  years,  of  the  man  whose 
saintly  features  he  pourtrays,  having  been  sent  to  assist  in  the 
spiritual  labours  which  the  extraordinary  concourse  of  pilgrims 
had  multiphed  to  so  prodigious  an  extent.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  his  volumes  translated  at  full  length,  for  we 
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those  great  ones  of  the  earth  of  whom  there  are  many  examples, 
from  the  first  persecutors  down  to  that  unhappy  man  who,  on 
the  desolate  rock  in  mid  ocean,  realized  in  the  modem  world 
the  fable  of  Prometheus,  upon  whom  the  vulture  preyed  and 
wore  out  his  life. 

'^  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Henry  TI.  was  desirous  of 
retaining  Baldwin  near  his  person ;  and  the  archbishop  laboured 
assiduously  and  faithfully,  m  conjunction  with  the  Archbishops 
of  Rouen  and  of  Tours,  to  awaken  the  king  to  a  sense  of  his  sins, 
with  the  view  of  leading  him  to  repentance  and  to  the  Saviour. 
How  far  they  were  successful  will  not  be  known  till  that  day 
\<^hen  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  will  be  revealed.  But  the  prelates 
we^'e  persuaded  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  had  succeeded  ;  and 
the  merefa^t  of  his  seeMng  for  spiritual  advice  and  consolation 
is  an  indication  of  the  softening  of  a  heart  almost  broken  by  a 
succession  of  sorrows^'  (p.  562).  Everybody  who  reads  iJiis 
will  be  glad  to  believe  that  it  is  true ;  but  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Hook,  who  can  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  is  an 
inadequate  foundation  for  the  very  faintest  hopes.  Of  the  last 
end  of  Henry  II.  we  do  not  venture  to  speak,  and  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  facts  as  they  are  recorded.  The  most  favour- 
able testimony  to  Henry's  repentance  is  that  of  Hoveden,  who 
says  that  he  was  carried  into  the  neighbouring  church  in  his 
last  agony,  where  he  confessed  his  sins,  and  was  absolved  by 
the  bishops  and  clerks  then  present.  But  he  had  said  pre- 
viously that  the  king,  when  the  mortal  disease  had  shown  itself, 
cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  imprecated  the  curse  of  God 
and  his  own  upon  his  children,  and  never  withdrew  it,  though 
importuned  to  do  so  by  the  bishops  and  priests  who  were  with 
him.*  According  to  Hoveden,  bishops  and  priests  were  with 
him  when  he  departed  this  life,  but  as  Hoveden  is  not  known  to 
have  been  in  Normandy  at  the  time,  his  account  is  of  less  value 
than  that  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  was  then  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  upon  whose  authority  Dr.  Hook  seems  to  rely  for 
the  statement  he  has  made,  for  ho  refers  to  him  and  to  him 
only.  But,  as  usual,  there  is  an  irreconcilable  diflTerence  between 
Dr.  Hook  and  the  author  he  quotes.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
begins  by  calling  attention  to  a  strange  fact :  that  at  the  last 
moment,  Henry,  who  throughout  the  year  had  been  attended 
by  two  or  even  three  archbishops  and  by  five  or  six  bishops,  was 
now  alone,  and  not  even  a  priest  was  in  his  train.  Cambrensis 
certainly,  but  whether  truly  or  not  is  a  question  we  do  not  wish 

*  Maledictionem  Dei  ct  suam  dedit  iiliis  siiis,  quam  nunquam  relaxaro 
Toluit,  licet  episcopi  et  cscteri  viri  religiosi  eum  ad  reiaxationem  maledictionis 
su(e  sdepios  commoyissent. — Sovedm,  p.  654,  ed.  1601. 
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Such  a  man — a  pauper  of  Christ — a  beggar,  with  all  those 
accessories  of  poverty,  so  repulsive  to  the  senses  and  to  the 
sense  of  our  delicate  age,  has  been  raised  upon  our  altars 
within  our  own  very  recent  recollection ;  nay,  the  most  aged 
amongst  us  had  seen  the  light  before  he  went  to  his  reward. 
But  what  the  world  despises,  children  and  the  people  love : 
their  instincts  are  with  the  Church,  and  with  sanctity.  Scarcely 
had  that  beggar's  soul  left  his  squahd  rags  for  the  bosom  of 
his  Lord,  when  infant  voices  were  heard  crying  in  the  streets, 
"  E  morto  il  Santo — the  Saint  is  dead ;"  and  all  Rome  was 
rushing  to  honour  what  remained  of  him  on  earth.  This  was 
in  1783.  Thirteen  years  previous,  that  beggar  had  slept  under 
the  roof  of  a  peasant  of  Dardilly,  a  village  in  the  south  of 
France,  not  far  from  Lyons.  The  beggar  was  Benedict  Joseph 
Labr^,  and  the  peasant  who,  for  the  love  of  God,  gave  nightly 
refuge  to  the  homeless  poor,  was  Pierre  Vianney,  the  grand- 
father of  him  who  has  rendered  his  humble  name  for  ever 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Church's  heroes.  Yes,  we  have 
seen  a  saint  in  our  day — ^the  eyes  of  many  of  us  have  seen  him, 
and  have  recognized  him  as  such.  Seldom,  perhaps,  has  heroic 
sanctity  been  so  plainly  manifested  as  for  thirty  years  was  that 
of  the  Cure  of  Ars.  Men  called  him  ^^  the  relic ''  while  he  was 
yet  alive ;  and  Christians  visited  Ars  as  they  would  a  holy 
shrine.  Yet  he  possessed  none  of  those  quahties  which  some- 
times make  the  world  forgive  a  man  his  supernatural  virtues, 
and  admire  him  in  spite  of  its  prejudices  :  for  he  was  poor  in 
natural  gifts — ^not  only  unlearned,  but  devoid  of  much  capacity 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  without  which  men  judge,  and  rightly 
in  the  natural  order,  that  no  great  work  can  ever  be  achievea. 
His  was,  in  fact,  an  intellectual  mediocrity  which,  if  not  incom- 
patible with  excellence,  even  in  the  world's  estimation,  usually 
marks  out  for  a  man  an  obscure  and  unnoticed  path,  and 
prepares  for  him  an  unknown  or  forgotten  ^ave. 

A  worthy  successor  was  Jean-Baptiste  vianney  of  the  de- 
spised mendicant,  who  ate  the  bread  of  charity  under  his 
grandfather's  roof,  and  doubtless  left  a  blessing  behind.  The 
Abb^  Monnin,  the  biographer  of  the  Cur^  d'Ars,  knelt  at  the 
tomb  of  the  canonized  beggar,  to  implore  his  help  in  the  work 
he  had  undertaken ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  thank  both 
for  the  result.  In  addition  to  his  own  peculiar  qualifications 
for  the  task,  the  author  possessed  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  close  observation,  during  several  years,  of  the  man  whose 
saintly  features  he  pourtrays,  having  been  sent  to  assist  in  the 
spiritual  labours  which  the  extraordinary  concourse  of  pilgrims 
had  multiphed  to  so  prodigious  an  extent.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  his  volumes  translated  at  full  length,  for  we 
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can  ill  spare  a  single  paragraph ;  but  if  abridgment  we  most 
have,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  one  which  lies  before 
us ;  though,  indeed,  to  qualify  it  as  an  abridgment,  would  be 
to  do  the  work  injustice.  It  is  rather  a  reproduction,  in  a 
condensed  form,  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  Abb^ 
Monnin^s  biography,  interspersed  with  remarks  suggested  by 
the  incidents,  ratJier  than  derived  from  the  original  narrative, 
and  possessing  many  merits  and  graces  of  its  own. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  probably  have  perused  one  or  other 
— rmany,  both — of  the  works  in  question ;  but  the  theme  is  one 
of  such  surpassing  interest  that  few,  we  behove,  will  be  un- 
willing to  linger  over  it.  Yet  the  very  richness  and  abundance 
of  the  matter  are  embarrassing.  To  give  even  a  passing  notice 
of  all  that  solicits  our  regard  would  be  to  recapitulate  the  life 
of  this  wonderful  man;  we  prefer,  therefore,  to  select  one 
special  point,  and  group  our  principal  remarks  around  it.  The 
following  extract  from  the  preface  to  the  English  biography 
will  indicate  the  main  object  we  propose  to  keep  in  view : — 

It  would  seem  as  if  God  were  dealing  with  us  now  as  He  dealt  with  the 
world  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  To  the  corrupt  intellectual  refinement 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  He  opposed  the  illiterate  sanctity  of  the  Apostles  ;  to 
the  spiritual  miseries  of  this  age,  He  opposes  the  simplicity  of  a  man  who  in 
learning  hardly  complied  with  the  conditions  required  for  holy  orders,  but, 
like  the  B.  John  Colombini  and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  drew  the  souls  of  men 
to  him  by  the  irresistible  power  of  a  supernatural  life.  It  is  a  wholesome 
rebuke  to  the  intellectual  pride  of  this  age,  inflated  by  science,  that  God  has 
chosen  from  the  midst  of  the  learned,  as  His  instrument  of  surpassing  works 
of  grace  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  one  of  the  least  cultivated  of  the  pastors  of 
His  Church. 

The  parents  of  the  Cure  d^Ars,  Matthieu  Vianney  and 
Mario  Beluse,  were  examples  of  that  peculiar  stamp  of  piety 
which  the  Catholic  faith  produces  in  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Those  children  of  toil,  as  they  bear  in  their  daily  life  the  Hteral 
penalty  of  the  fall,  and,  apart  from  the  influences  of  grace^ 
commonly  exhibit  in  strong  relief  the  hneaments  of  the  un- 
spiritual  nature;  so,  also,  when  they  receive  the  engrafted 
life  of  the  Second  Adam,  do  they  seem  to  manifest  its  features 
in  corresponding  plain  and  legible  characters.  In  the  Catholic 
peasant,  of  all  lands,  we  recognize  the  same  leading  charac- 
teristics— the  same  unalloyed  genuineness  of  faith  and  uncon- 
scious simplicity  of  its  expression  in  the  daily  habits ;  the  same 
richness  and  generosity  of  that  charity  which  is  its  fruit. 

In  Matthieu  Vianney  and  Marie  Beluse  these  characteristics 
were  eminently  conspicuous.  She  sweet,  gentle,  affectionate, 
winning,  and  withal  possessing  that  true  nobihty  of  soul  which 
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religion  confers ;  he  of  a  rougher,  hardier  mould,  but  a  tho- 
roughly good  man,  full  of  that  plam  and  austere  wisdom  which 
the  pious  soul  gathers  in  the  fields  under  the  canopy  of  God^s 
heaven.  Jean-Baptiste-Marie  was  the  second  of  their  six  chil- 
dren. Many  a  time  did  his  mother  oflFer  him  to  God  and  our  dear 
Lady  before  his  birth,  and  she  even  dedicated  him,  by  a  secret 
vow,  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  if  it  were  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  to  ratify  the  oflFering.  This  child  of  benediction  was 
not  left  long  under  the  primeval  curse :  the  waters  of  baptism 
flowed  over  his  brow  before  his  first  sun  had  set.  The  same 
piety  which  was  impatient  to  make  him  an  heir  of  glory 
watched  for  the  first  faint  dawn  of  reason  to  turn  the  opening 
soul  to  God.  At  eighteen  months  old  he  could  join  his  Uttle 
hands  between  his  mother^s,  and  repeat  after  her  the  names  of 
Jesus  and  Mary.  Indeed,  grace  in  him  seemed  to  have  taken 
precedence,  and  substituted  its  own  breathings  and  promptings 
for  the  instincts  or  propensities  of  nature.  At  three  years 
old  he  is  a  little  contemplative,  seeking  out  hiding-places 
wherein  to  indulge  his  devotion:  he  cares  not  for  play  or 
playthings ;  his  recreation  is  to  raise  his  infant  heart  to  God ; 
rosaries  and  holy  pictures  are  to  him  in  heu  of  toys.  Sixty 
years  afterwards  he  still  remembered,  with  fond  afiection,  the 
first  present  he  received — a  little  wooden  image  of  our  Lady, 
from  which  he  would  never  be  parted,  day  or  night.  No 
sanctity  without  a  tender  love  of  Mary :  with  Jean-Marie  it 
seemed,  like  the  babe's  love  for  its  earthly  mother,  to  have 
come  before  the  use  of  reason,  or,  at  least,  before  any  con- 
scious reflection.  '^  You  have  loved  the  Blessed  Virgin  a  long 
time  'f"  was  a  question  addressed  to  him  in  after  years  by  his 
assistant  priest.  "  I  loved  her  before  I  knew  her,"  was  the 
reply. 

And  this  through  life  was  the  characteristic  of  the  holiness 
of  this  marvellous  man :  love  preceding  knowledge  j  nay, 
filling  its  place,  and  more  than  compensating  for  any  defi- 
ciency of  that  natural  intellectual  activity  on  which  many  set 
so  inordinate  a  value.  Indeed,  there  is  too  great  a  disposition 
to  regard  the  reasoning  power  as  the  highest  faculty  in  man, 
and  the  truths  grasped  by  reasoning  as  the  most  exalted 
attainable  by  the  human  mind.  But  Divine  love  supplies  in- 
tellectual light  in  a  far  more  eminent  form,  and  irradiates  a 
sublimer  region  of  the  soul.  '^  Besides  the  reasoning  faculty" 
(we  quote  the  words  of  Surin),  "God  has  placed  in  man  another 
superior  faculty  called  simple  intelligence,  by  means  of  which, 
even  in  the  natural  order,  we  conceive  the  first  principles  of 
the  most  abstract  sciences,  and,  when  assisted  by  grace,  are 
raised  to  the  supernatural  knowledge  of  the  highest  truths. 

z  2 
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Moreover,  to  tliis  capacity  of  intelligence  God  has  united,  in 
the  affective  part  of  the  soul,  a  faculty  of  tasting  those  subUme 
objects  which  are  revealed  to  the  intelligence,  and  this  faculty 
is  called  wisdom,  or,  rather,  sapience,  from  the  Latin  word 
sapere,  which  signifies  to  taste,  or  to  savour/'*  Thus  it  is 
that  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  who  is  charity,  brings  to  the  soul 
which  He  inhabits,  and  in  the  measure  in  which  He  fills  it,  a 
super-rational  knowledge.  All  the  saints,  we  are  told,  have 
been  implicit  theologians.  When  the  science  has  not  been 
acquired,  it  has  been  infused  by  grace ;  and  even  among  those 
saints  who  have  made  theology  their  study,  doubtless  their 
deepest  acquaintance  with  its  truths  was  derived  from  the  same 
divine  source,  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  these  days  of 
disproportionate  admiration  of  the  mere  powers  of  ratiocina- 
tion. Speaking  of  Jean-Marie  when  seven  years  old,  his 
biographer  says : — "  The  heart  in  him  had  absorbed  the  other 
faculties,  and  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  remarkable  at  that 
age  for  either  mental  graces  or  intellectual  gifts ;  his  heart 
seemed  to  have  profited  at  the  expense  of  everything  in  which 
he  was  deficient.  No  reflections,  but  feelings ;  no  sharp  or 
Uvely  sallies,  but  noble  and  generous  impulses ;  no  reasoning, 
but  action ;  nothing  calculated ;  all  spontaneous^  simple^  and 
great,  like  inspiration.^' 

His  greatest  deUght  was  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  at 
which,  "like  another  Samuel,  he  would  assist  with  angelic 
piety  and  recollection.''  The  neighbours,  when  they  observed 
the  child's  devotion,  would  say  to  the  happy  mother,  "  You 
must  make  your  Uttle  son  a  priest."  But  gloomy  times  were 
at  hand  for  France,  in  which  altar  and  priest  seemed  about  to 
be  swept  from  the  land.  A  day  came  when  the  little  church 
at  Dardilly  did  not  open  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice ;  the  bell  was 
silent;  and  when  the  poor  child,  looking  up  in  his  mother's 
face,  asked  why  she  did  not  send  him  to  Mass,  she  wiped 
away  a  tear,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  her  heart,  signified  tnat 
henceforward  tins  was  the  only  temple  where  they  could  serve 
their  God.  Jean-Marie  was  then  barely  eight  years  old, 
but  within  the  bosom  of  this  gracious  child  was  a  sanctuary 
already  prepared,  where  that  service  was  never  to  cease.  ''As 
he  beheld  around  him  the  fall  of  everything  which  he  had 
learnt  to  love  and  respect,  he  raised  it  all  up  again  in  his 
heart."  But  although  Mass  was  now  no  longer  pubUcly  offered, 
and  impiety  and  iudSdelity  triumphed  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  so  tiiat  to  the  outward  eye  France  wore 
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the  aspect  of  a  God-denying  nation,  a  faithful  people  kept  up 
their  religious  exercises  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes,  and, 
by  stealth,  occasionally  in  some  despoiled  sanctuary.  There 
were  priests  also  scattered  through  the  country,  hunted  like 
so  many  noisome  beasts,  concealmg  themselves  under  every 
manner  of  disguise,  and  in  every  conceivable  hiding-place ;  in 
hovels,  bams,  caves,  or  the  depths  of  the  thickest  woods, 
where  they  would  ofiTer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  On  such  occasions,  pious  families,  like  the  Vianneys, 
who  were  united  in  a  holy  league  for  the  protection  of  their 
proscribed  pastors,  would  go  any  distance,  even  in  the  severest 
weather,  for  the  rare  blessing  of  being  present  at  Mass  and 
receiving  the  sacraments;  and  of  this  nappiness  none  was 
more  covetous  than  Jean-Marie. 

For  him  the  toils  of  hfe  had  already  begun  when  the  horrors 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  burst  upon  France.  At  seven  years 
old  it  was  his  office  to  lead  his  father^s  little  flock  to  the 
neighbouring  pastures  which  Matthieu  Vianney  owned.  In 
after  life  the  Uurd  d'Ars  often  reverted,  with  a  kind  of  fond 
regret,  to  the  days  when  he  had  the  charge,  as  he  said,  of  only 
^^  three  sheep  and  an  ass^^ — ^a  regret  such  as  David  may  have 
felt  when,  amidst  his  royal  cares,  he  thought  of  the  days  in 
which,  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  youth  yet  upon  his  cheek,  he 
tonded  "  those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness."  ''  To  many  of 
the  predestinate,"  says  our  biographer,  "pastoral  life  has 
served  as  an  apprenticeship  to  the  interior  life,  and  has  been 
the  vestibule  of  sanctity.  Solitude  is  bad  for  him  who  does 
not  live  with  God ;  and  the  shepherd's  business  in  the  freedom 
of  the  fields,  in  itself  so  innocent,  does  not  always  protect  the 
morals  of  children,  while  it  condemns  them  to  a  profound  and 
dangerous  ignorance  of  spiritual  things.  For  our  Jean-Marie 
it  was  at  once  a  rest  and  a  favour  " — ^rest  before  his  great  day 
of  toil  began — "  a  source  of  light  and  blessing."  God  spoke 
to  his  heart  through  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  which  so  many 
find  only  a  refined  sensual  enjoyment,  inviting  him  to  His 
embrace,  and  to  the  inefiable  joys  of  contemplation.  He  loved 
especially  a  little  valley,  fresh  and  green,  ^'  a  very  well  of 
verdure,"  where  fountains,  fed  from  some  secret  source,  oozed 
forth  from  their  mossy  bed  to  form  a  charming  rivulet,  over 
which  the  willow  and  the  ash  stooped  their  graceful  boughs. 
It  was  called  Chante-merle,  from  the  song  of  the  blackbirds 
that  came  to  sing  in  the  branches  and  sip  at  the  stream. 
Here  the  little  shepherds,  young  Viannoy's  companions,  whose 
hearts  his  goodness  and  sweetness  had  won,  and  who  beheld 
him  with  a  kind  of  loving  respect,  would  welcome  him  with 
shouts  as  he  arrived  with   his  inseparable  companion,  the 
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image  of  Blessed  Mary ;  and  here  he  made  his  first  preludes 
in  the  work  of  gaining  souls ;  for  the  priesthood  was  an  instinct 
with  him  before  it  became  an  abiding  desire  and  a  vocation. 
Here  he  would  place  his  Madonna  on  an  altar  of  green  turf, 
and,  ofiering  her  his  homage,  invite  the  rest  to  do  the  same ; 
and  then,  overflowing  with  love,  he  would  preach  to  the  little 
troop  of  devotion  to  Mary.  Often  they  listened  with  breath- 
less attention ;  but  sometimes,  with  the  levity  of  their  'age, 
they  would  leave  the  preacher  and  run  off  to  play.  Then 
would  Jean-Marie  return,  with  a  zest  far  greater  than  theirs, 
to  his  own  sweet  recreation  of  converse  with  God. 

Next  to  his  love  of  God  was  his  love  of  the  poor.  Matthieu 
Vianney  kept  up  the  traditional  hospitality  of  his  family,  and 
it  was  Jean-Marie's  delight  to  go  in  quest  of  the  houseless 
vagrants,  and  collect  them  round  the  huge  kitchen  fire  in  his 
father's  house.  Thither  would  he  bring  the  little  ones,  each 
in  turn,  to  warm  their  numbed  feet  and  hands ;  or  he  would 
cater  for  a  few  delicacies,  and  add  the  reserved  portions  of  his 
own  last  meal  to  the  contents  of  the  ffreat  pot  of  potatoes,  of 
which  guests  and  entertainers  partook  together.  Those  who 
were  of  his  own  age  he  would  teach  the  Fater,  Ave,  and  the 
Acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  instructing  them  in  the 
chief  truths  of  religion,  and  exhorting  them  to  love  God. 
Such  was  the  childhood. of  the  Cur^  of  Ars;  and  in  it  we  may 
discern  the  germ  of  his  Apostolic  life. 

When,  on  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  dignity  of  First 
Consul,  the  churches  were  re-opened  throughout  France, 
EcuUy,  a  town  contiguous  to  Dardilly,  received  as  its  pastor 
one  of  the  saintly  confessors  for  the  faith,  the  Abb^  Bailey, 
who  has  earned  an  additional  title  to  our  veneration  in  having 
discovered  the  vocation  of  the  future  Cur^  of  Ars,  and 
favoured  it  with  all  his  power.  The  spectacle  of  this  good 
priest's  fervour  at  the  altar  profoundly  touched  young 
vianney's  heart.  He  sought  him  out  and  spoke  with  him, 
and  instantly  there  was  kindled  within  him  ''an  immense 
desire  to  devote  himself  also,  body  and  soul,  to  the  service 
of  the  afllicted  Church — a  love  and  spirit  of  self-devotion  so 
strong  as  to  overbear  and  silence  the  scruples  of  humility.'' 
It  was,  however,  no  new  thought  with  him :  he  had  often  said 
to  himself,  "  If  I  were  ever  a  priest,  I  would  win  many  souls 
to  God/'  but  the  difficulties  of  the  times  had  seemed  to  place 
an  insuperable  bar  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  and  his  own 
neglected  education  appeared  likely  now  to  interpose  a  serious 
obstacle.  M.  Bailey  had  no  sooner  fixed  on  him  his  gentle, 
penetrating  eye,  skilled  in  reading  consciences,  than  he  con- 
ceived a  special  affection  for  him;    but  it  required  all  the 
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discrimination  of  a  spiritually-enliglitened  mind  to  conceive 
the  confident  hopes  in  which  this  good  man  never  wavered ; 
for  Jean-Marie  at  this  time — ^and  he  was  now  eighteen — ^was 
profoundly  ignorant  of  all  human  learning.  ^^  He  knew  no- 
thing !  but  then  the  Apostles,  they  also  knew  nothing/'  God, 
who,  when  laying  the  foundations  of  His  Church  on  earth,  chose 
'^  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  '^  to  "  confound  the  wise,'' 
and  '^  the  weak  and  contemptible  things "  to  ^'  confound  the 
strong "  and  the  proud,  designed,  in  these  latter  days,  to  lay 
many  fair  stones  in  the  spiritual  building  through  a  hke  feeble 
and  despised  instrument.  M.  Bailey  had  the  prescience  of  this 
design.  He  saw  that  this  ignorant  youth  possessed  already 
what  the  ^'Imitation  of  Christ"  calls  a  ^'  profound  wisdom  and  a 
great  perfection:  the  knowledge  and  the  contempt  of  self;" 
and  he  never  doubted  that  God  would  supply  whatever  else 
was  needed  to  the  accompUshment  of  His  purpose.  True, 
there  was  enough  to  discourage  any  ordinary  man;  for  to 
slowness  of  apprehension  Jean-Marie  united  an  irretentive 
memory,  and  when  we  call  to  mind  that  he  had  to  begin  his 
classical  studies  at  an  age  when  most  youths  complete  theirs, 
and  that  without  any  previously-formed  habits  of  application, 
or  acquired  stock  of  cognate  knowledge,  it  will  not  surprise 
us  to  find  that  his  progress  was  very  slow.  But  all  was  part 
of  the  great  work  of  preparation :  while  learning  seemed  at  a 
standstill,  humility  and  self-abnegation  were  hollowing  out 
deeper  foundations.  Young  Vianney's  distrust  of  his  own 
powers  was  not,  as  it  is  with  so  many,  the  reluctant  confession 
of  mortified  vanity,  which,  looking  to  self  for  all,  gives  up  all 
when  self  proves  incapable.  His  ^self-distrust  was  of  the 
genuine  sort,  having  for  its  correlative,  confidence  in  God. 
If  we  can  do  nothing,  God  can  do  everything ;  and  so  we 
find  him  betaking  himself  in  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  S. 
Francis  Regis,  to  obtain  the  grace  to  fit  himself,  by  sufficient 
learning,  to  be  a  worthy  labourer  in  his  Lord's  vineyard.  His 
faith  was  rewarded,  and  his  progress  henceforward,  if  not 
rapid,  was,  by  contrast,  surprising. 

M.  Monnin  considers,  however,  that  there  has  been  some 
degree  of  exaggeration  with  regard  to  M.  Vianney's  mental 
inferiority.  ^^Nature  certainly  had  done  little  for  him,  and  grace 
had  to  reconstruct  the  work  of  nature  by  imparting  to  him 
those  intellectual  virtues,  and  those  infused  qualities,  which  no 
one  who  beheld  him  in  the  midst  of  the  arduous  labours  of 
his  Apostolate  can  have  failed  to  recognize  in  him ;  but  we 
think  a  Uttle  too  much  has  been  said  of  the  Cur^  d'Ars's 
ignorance  and  incapacity.  What  specially  contributed  to  this 
prejudice  was  his  own  way  of  speaking  of  himself  on  all  occa- 
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sions.  One  day  when  we  wanted  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
years  he  had  passed  at  Ecully  studying  with  M.  Bailey,  he 
protested  against  this  word  study.  ^I  never  studied,'  he 
said ;  ^  M.  Bailey,  it  is  true,  laboured  for  five  or  six  years  to 
teach  me  something ;  but  it  was  trouble  thrown  away  (il  y  a 
perdu  son  Latin).  He  never  could  cram  anything  into  my 
stupid  head/  '*  Against  this  self-depreciating  judgment  it  is 
fair  to  set  the  subsequent  testimonies  of  his  companions  at  the 
seminary,  who  bear  witness  to  the  correctness  and  accuracy  of 
his  replies  in  the  course  of  theological  examinations,  which  in 
his  case  had  to  be  conducted  in  French,  for  in  Latin  he  was 
always  deficient,  though  he  appears  to  have  learnt  enough  to 
understand  the  standard  writers  on  philosophy  and  theology. 
On  the  whole  we  gather  from  the  reminiscences  of  his  fellow- 
students,  that,  while  his  abilities  certainly  did  not  rise  above 
mediocrity,  they  were  by  no  means  stamped  with  any  excep- 
tional inferiority.  ^^To  pretend,^'  observes  one,  ''that  M. 
Vianney  was  never  anything  but  an  ignoramus,  is  a  great 
mistake ;  I  am  convinced  that  he  was  one  of  those  who,  if 
gifted  with  no  external  brilliancy,  possess  a  sound,  strong, 
upright  judgment,  which  gives  them  a  vast  superiority  over 
those  superficial  minds  which  shine  in  fluency  of  speech  and 
readiness  of  memory,  but  really  want  for  solidity .'' 

Young  Vianney's  studies  were  broken  in  upon  by  an  episode 
to  which  we  owe  a  few  words,  as  connected  with  the  subject 
which  it  is  our  aim  to  keep  principally  in  view.  Elect  souls 
are  purified  in  the  furnace  of  adversity,  and  Jean  Marie's  trials 
all  converged  to  the  same  end — the  perfecting  in  him  of  the 
grace  of  humility.  K  we  were  to  select  the  two  most  special 
objects  of  the  world's  admiration  in  the  human  character,  we 
should  not,  we  apprehend,  be  far  wrong  in  naming  a  command- 
ing genius,  and  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honour.  Military  honour, 
in  particular,  is  the  Frenchman's  idol.  Young  Vianney's  path 
would  have  seemed  to  remove  him  very  far  fi:om  either  the  power 
of  winning,  or  the  opportunity  of  forfeiting,  any  adventitious 
credit  which  might  accrue  from  such  a  source.  Yet,  in  the 
inscrutable  designs  of  Divine  Providence,  he  was  led  to  enact 
the  part  of  a  deserter  !  We  say  to  enact  the  part,  for  no  one 
who  considers  the  circumstances  could  ever  brand  him  Yrith  the 
name. 

The  facts  were  briefly  these : — ^By  some  unaccountable  over- 
sight, his  name  was  never  inscribed  upon  the  list  of  students 
for  the  priesthood,  although  M.  BaUey  had  given  orders  for 
the  entry  to  be  made ;  and  he  was  drawn  for  the  conscription. 
His  family  endeavoured  to  procure  a  substitute  by  the  offer  of 
a  large  sum  of  money,  but  in  vain.     It  was  the  time  of  Napo- 
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leon's  unjust  war  with  Spain,  and  of  his  iniquitous  seizure  of 
Pius  VII.  The  consciences  of  good  men  were  alarmed ;  France 
was  beginning  to  weary  of  giving  her  best  blood  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  one  man;  the  new  levies  met  with  opposition 
amongst  the  peasantry,  force  was  often  needed  to  make  the 
recruits  march,  and  the  roads  were  thronged  with  deserters. 
Jean-Marie  bore  the  terrible  blow  with  his  accustomed  patience 
and  resignation ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness  which 
detained  him  for  some  time  in  the  hospital  at  Lyons,  and  a 
relapse  caused  a  further  detention  in  the  hospital  at  Roanne. 
As  soon  as  he  was  fit  to  move,  he  was  ordered  to  join  a  detach- 
ment under  orders  to  march  for  Spain.  The  young  man 
neither  murmured  nor  resisted ;  but  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  his  column  he  went  to  pour  out  his  sorrows  before 
God  in  the  church.  He  forgot  how  time  passed,  and  when  he 
appeared  at  the  oflBce,  the  recruiting-officer  threatened  to  send 
him  in  chains  to  Bayonne.  Some  kinder  persons  took  the  poor 
boy^s  part,  and  represented  that  he  would  not  have  presented 
himself  had  he  thought  of  deserting.  Neither  had  he  any  plan 
of  the  kind ;  he  placed  himself  as  an  infant  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  began  his  sad  journey,  taking  his  rosary  to  drive 
away  the  dismal  thoughts  which  beset  him.  A  stranger 
accosted  him,  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  sadness,  relieved  him 
of  his  heavy  knapsack,  and,  bidding  him  follow  and  fear  no- 
thing, led  him  through  woods  and  lonely  paths  to  a  secluded 
house,  at  the  door  of  which  he  knocked,  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  the  inmates,  and  left  young  Vianney  in  their 
charge.  Whether  his  guide  were  an  angel,  or  one  sent  by  God 
to  perform  an  angelic  office,  we  cannot  tell.  Nothing  more 
was  ever  heard  or  seen  of  him.  The  good  people  to  whom 
Jean-Marie  had  been  entrusted,  a  shoemaker  and  his  wife, 
took  him  to  the  village  of  Noes,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest 
of  the  Madeleine ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  first  person  taken 
into  their  confidence  was  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  who 
provided  him  a  safe  asylum. 

The  Abb^  Monnin  evidently  does  not  consider  that  the 
young  man^s  conduct  needed  apology;  nevertheless  he  evinces 
a  fear  that  it  may  be  otherwise  regarded ;  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  country  in  which  sensitiveness  on  this  point  was  more  to 
be  apprehended  than  France.  Not  that  we  English  have  a 
less  regard  for  the  soldier^s  duty  to  his  country,  or  his  fideht^ 
to  his  engagements,  yet  our  very  disposition  to  regard  this 
fidelity  as  a  duty,  rather  than  a  point  of  honour — or,  rather, 
pre-eminently  as  a  duty — makes  us  a  little  more  willing  to 
listen  to  reason.  Duties  may  be  balanced  and  measured,  but 
honour  does  not  submit  to  any  comparative  estimate  of  its 
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claims:  thoy  are  insatiable.  With  the  sense  of  hononr, 
when  kept  in  its  due  subordinate  position,  we  have  no 
quarrel.  It  is  natural  to  man  to  regard  certain  faults  or 
acts  as  peculiarly  disgraceful  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  their  opposite  virtues  as  noble, — ^this  feeling  being 
usually  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  refinement  and  moral 
elevation  of  the  individual  character;  and  although  divine 
love  tends  to  supersede  it,  as  it  does  all  that  is  merely 
natural,  it  does  not  eradicate  it.  The  sense  of  honour  acte 
also  in  this  world  of  ours  as  a  check  upon  much  evil,  exercising 
a  powerful  influence  on  many  persons  who  have  no  fear  of 
God,  and  little  moral  principle.  Honour  often  guards  honesty, 
as  bashfulness  protects  purity  :  and  we  can  never  undervalue 
anything  which  is  the  m^ns  of  hindering  the  commission  of  a 
single  mortal  sin.  But  the  world^s  standard  of  morality,  though 
it  has  been  modified  by  the  Gospel,  is  not  Christian,  and  its 
detestable  paganism  too  frequently  reacts  on  the  code  of 
honour.  Add  to  which,  that  as  the  sense  of  honour  regards 
man's  opinion  rather  than  God's  law,  it  may  easily  become 
excessive,  even  when  not  perverted ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore; 
too  strongly  protest  against  the  concessions  to  its  claims  which 
even  good  men  seem  often  afraid  not  to  make,  or,  at  least,  to 
appear  to  make.  They  do  not  dare  to  seem  to  undervalue  them. 
For  this  reason  we  regret,  not  M.  Monnin's  explanations,  but 
his  apologetic  tone.  We  believe  the  law  of  conscription  to  be 
essentially  unjust,  except  when  the  country  is  in  danger  and 
needs  the  arms  of  her  children  for  her  defence.  Under  such 
circumstances,  law  does  but  render  a  duty  compulsory ;  but 
when  used  as  an  engine  to  gratify  ambition  or  the  love  of 
glory,  at  the  caprice  of  selfish  rulers,  we  esteem  it  as  nothing 
less  than  a  tyrannical  interference  with  man's  natural  right  to 
choose  his  own  vocation  in  life.  Besides,  in  young  Vianney's 
case,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  a  legal  exemption  as  studying 
for  the  priesthood,  and  it  was  only  by  some  unaccountable 
negligence  that  his  name  had  not  been  entered  on  the  list. 
The  Cur^  d'Ars  had  certainly  a  sufficiently  tender  conscience, 
and  it  would  not  seem  that  he  ever  spoke  of  his  "  desertion  " 
as  a  sin,  though  he  reproached  himself,  as  appears  from  a 
touching  letter  of  his,  with  the  pain  and  anxiety  which  he 
caused  his  parents.  He  willingly  related  all  the  adventures 
attending  his  concealment,  and  once,  speaking  of  his  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  the  Emperor  had  sent  him,  he 
observed,  accompanying  the  remark  with  a  significant  expres- 
sion of  face,  ''  I  don't  know  why  the  Emperor  gave  it  me, 
unless  it  was  because  I  was  a  deserter." 

The  period  of  Jean-Marie's  concealment  in  the  little  village 
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of  Noes  abounds,  as  do  other  portions  of  the  narrative,  with 
touching  examples  of  the  faith,  kindliness,  and  affectionateness 
of  the  French  peasantry  /  The  good  people  of  I^es  knew  the 
treasure  they  possessed ;  they  knew  it  at  once,  with  the  quick 
perception  of  the  poor  for  real  goodness;  and  when,  after 
fourteen  months,  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  family,  the 
regrets  of  the  whole  village  followed  him,  mitigated  only  by 
the  hopes  of  his  return  one  day  as  their  pastor.  We  have 
now  the  recommencement  of  his  studies,  then  his  entry  at  the 
little  seminary  of  Verrieres  for  his  course  of  philosophy,  where 
he  ended,  as  at  Noes  he  began,  by  being  esteemed  a  saint ; 
then  the,  to  him,  more  congenial  study  of  theology  with  his 
old  preceptor,  who  at  length  believed  him  sufficiently  prepared 
to  pass  his  examination  at  the  great  seminary  of  Lyons.  But 
now  was  to  follow  ''  that  crowning  trial  by  which  it  pleased 
God  to  perfect  in  the  soul  of  this  young  man  the  interior 
work  of  entire  self- spoliation,  which  was  to  make  him  an 
instrument  of  such  admirable  pliancy  in  His  hands.^'  In  the 
imposing  presence  of  his  judges,  Jean-Marie  lost  his  self- 
possession,  and  could  only  stammer  out  a  few  incoherent 
replies.  Had  not  M.  Bailey  prevailed  on  the  superior  to  come, 
with  one  of  the  grand  vicars,  to  his  presbytery,  to  examine  the 
candidate  in  private,  France  and  the  whole  Church  would  have 
suffered  an  inestimable  loss.  Admitted  to  the  seminary,  his 
life  was  that  of  an  angel  rather  than  of  a  man.  But  who  can 
tell  the  number  of  those  interior  acts  of  humility,  of  which  his 
own  exceeding  self-distrust  was  the  source?  ''How  often, 
during  the  long  hours  he  spent  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
his  sole  consolation  was  to  unite  himself  to  the  ignominies  of 
his  Master.'^  How  often,  adopting  the  words  of  the  penitent 
Psalmist,  would  he  thank  God  that  he  had  been  made  ''a 
scoff  and  derision  to  those  who  were  round  about  him.^' 
In  proportion  to  the  depth  of  his  humility  was  the  confidence 
with  which  he  cast  himself  upon  God,  and  sought  light  and 
strength  in  Him  alone.  Never  was  there  a  more  signal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  "He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted  :^*  a  few  short  years,  and  this  ignorant,  incompetent 
man  was  to  occupy  ''the  highest  place  in  the  veneration  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  compel  the  respect  even  of  the  most 
sceptical.  The  Providence  of  God  thus  laughs  to  scorn  the 
thoughts  of  men;  and  facts  little  bear  out  the  shrewdest 
prognostications  when  Heaven  has  one  design,  and  earth 
another.  The  Spirit  of  God  loves  to  conceal  itself  under  what 
is  lowliest  and  meanest,  as  if  to  show  that  human  wisdom  has 
no  part  in  His  works.  He  even  loves,  for  a  time,  to  exhibit  the 
weakness  of  the  instruments  He  employs,  in  order  to  prove  that  ^,*-- 
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tho  effects  that  follow  proceed  from  another  cause.  Himself 
alone/^  Up  to  the  last  we  see  this  Divine  procedure  exemplified ; 
for  great  as  was  the  esteem  in  which  young  Vianney  was  held  at 
the  seminary  for  his  virtues  and  piety,  his  ordination  would 
have  been  postponed  but  for  the  timely  intervention  once  more 
of  M.  Bailey,  and  the  instinctive  penetration  of  the  Abb^ 
Courbon,  with  whom  the  decision  rested.  ^'  Is  young  Vianney 
pious?  Does  he  say  his  rosary  well?  Is  he  devout  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  V^  Such  were  the  questions  put  by  the  grand 
vicar.  '^  He  is  a  model  of  piety/'  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  I 
receive  him ;  Divine  grace  will  do  tho  rest.''  The  anticipation 
was  a  prophecy ;  but  who  could  have  foreseen  how  amply  it 
would  be  fulfilled,  or  dreamed  of  all  that  lay  infolded  in  those 
two  words,  "  the  rest  ?" 

M.  Bailey  begged  to  have  his  beloved  pupil  for  his  assistant, 
and  Ecully  now  possessed  two  saints  instead  of  one.  To  the 
singular  holiness  of  M.  Bailey,  the  Cur^  of  Ars  has  borne 
unequivocal  testimony.  It  was  his  constant  theme  in  after 
life.  "  I  might  have  been  good  for  something  in  time,"  he 
would  say,  "  if  I  had  always  had  the  blessing  of  living  with 
M.  Bailey.  It  was  enough  to  make  one  love  God  only  to  hear 
him  say  ^  My  God,  I  love  Thee  with  my  whole  heart.'  He 
repeated  it  continually  aU  day  long,  when  he  was  alone,  and 
ceased  not  to  do  the  same  in  his  chamber  at  night  until  he 
fell  asleep."  Then  ho  would  teU  his  people  of  ''  the  disciplines, 
hair-shirts,  chains,  and  bracelets  of  iron,  with  which  this  holy 
man  crucified  his  flesh ;"  but  he  took  care  not  to  add  what 
has,  nevertheless,  been  well  proved,  that  the  disciple  was  not 
behind  his  master  in  any  penitential  exercise.  ^'  Here,  my 
poor  Vianney,"  said  the  dying  man  in  their  last  touching 
interview,  "  hide  all  these  things  " — he  spoke  of  his  instru- 
ments of  penance — "people  would  think  that  I  had  done 
something  for  the  expiation  of  my  sins,  and  would  leave  me 
in  purgatory  to  tho  end  of  the  world."  Then,  raising  his 
hand  to  bless  the  young  priest,  who  knelt  bathed  in  tears  at 
his  feet,  "  Farewell,  dear  child,"  he  added ;  "  courage :  go  on 
loving  and  serving  the  Good  Master — ^remember  me  at  the 
altar.  Farewell !  We  shall  meet  above  !"  Courage,  indeed, 
was  needed !  Forty  years  were  before  him  of  a  life  incon- 
ceivable, intolerable  to  flesh  and  blood — ^forty  years  of  "  full 
days  "  (we  might  almost  add  "nights")  without  respite,  without 
pause,  without  breathing- time ;  forty  years  of  a  daily  death  to  all 
that  natm*e  loves  ;  forty  years,  during  which  he  was  to  be  con- 
sumed as  a  perpetual  victim  of  the  love  of  God  and  zeal  for  souls. 
"  Oh  !  if  I  had  known  what  it  is  to  have  the  cure  of  souls,"  he 
oflcn  exclaimed, "  I  wouldmuchratherhave  run  ofTtoLaTrappe." 
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His  humility  made  him  decline  so  large  a  field  as  the  town 
of  EcuUy,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  most  desirous  to  retain 
him  in  M.  Balley^s  place ;  and  he  was  appointed  Cur^  of  Ars. 
"  Go,  my  friend/'  said  the  Abbe  Courbon ;  "  there  is  not 
much  love  of  God  in  that  parish ;  you  will  enkindle  it/'  We 
need  not  inform  our  readers  how  wonderfully  this  presage  was 
accompUshed;  how  Ars,  from  an  obscure  little  village,  to 
which  the  traveller's  foot  rarely  stepped  aside,  became  a  centre 
to  which  a  tide  of  countless  pilgrims  was  continually  pouring, 
and  this  for  years,  in  a  steadily  progressive  increase.  Truly, 
Ars  has  been  the  standing  miracle  of  our  day,  a  prodigy  only 
surpassed  by  that  other  prodigy  which  always  accompanies  the 
wonders  which  God  works  in  His  Church,  thet  comparatively 
little  notice  it  has  excited  outside  her  fold.  These  things  are 
not  done  in  a  corner ;  but  the  world  contrives  to  ignore  them, 
and  talks  as  confidently  as  ever  of  the  age  of  miracles  being 
passed.  Common  curiosity,  one  might  have  supposed,  would 
have  led  men  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  If  arrow-heads  are 
found  in  the  drift,  which  seem  to  point  to  a  higher  antiquity 
of  man  than  the  Bible  records,  the  whole  world  is  in  a  fever 
of  excitement ;  nay,  we  may  be  bold  to  say,  that  the  discovery 
of  the  skeleton  of  an  old  Druid,  or  the  bones  of  some  ante- 
diluvian saurian,  would  have  dra'wn  more  attention  to  the 
little  village  in  the  Dombes,  from  the  Protestant  world  of 
England,  than  all  the  wonders  of  which  it  was  the  manifest 
theatre  for  thirty  years,  during  which  the  ^'Pilgrimage  of 
Ars,"  as  M.  Monnin  observes,  "  seemed  to  bring  back  a  scene 
from  the  times  of  S.  Bernard  into  the  broad  daylight  of  the 
nineteenth  century."  The  rumours  afloat  of  the  marvels 
attending  the  foundation  of  the  Providence,  an  asylum  for 
orphan  and  destitute  girls,  and  which  afterwards  became  the 
model  of  so  many  similar  institutions  in  France ;  the  desire  of 
numerous  holy  souls  to  avail  themselves  of  the  spiritual  direc- 
tion of  the  saintly  Cur^ ;  the  crowds  of  poor  that  thronged  to 
him  for  relief — such,  amongst  others,  were  the  instrumental 
causes  of  the  first  concourse  of  strangers  to  Ars.  But  Cathe- 
rine Lassagne,  a  pious  woman,  more  in  the  Curb's  confidence, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  person,  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  many 
of  the  interesting  details  which  have  been  preserved,  at- 
tributed it  chiefly  to  'Hhe  prayers  of  M.  le  Cure  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners.  The  grace  which  he  obtained  for 
them,"  she  said,  "  was  so  powerful,  that  it  went  to  seek  them 
out,  and  would  leave  them  no  rest  till  it  had  brought  them  to 
his  feet." 

This  grace  was  equally  wonderful  in  the  original  conver- 
sion of  the  little  pleasure-loving  and  God-forgetting  village. 
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Viewed  by  the  cold  eye  of  reason^  how  inadequate  were 
the  means  available  for  the  production  of  so  rapid  and 
thorough  a  change ;  for  these  means  must  be  gaugea  by  the 
apparent  qualifications  of  him  who  brought  it  about.  His 
personal  influence  was  his  only  visible  weapon.  He  is  de- 
scribed at  that  time  as  ^^  destitute  of  all  natural  means  of 
attracting  interest  or  commanding  admiration.  He  had  none 
of  the  usual  graces  of  youth,  nor  had  he  yet  attained  that 
spiritual  beauty  which  glorified  his  old  age.  His  face  was 
pale  and  angular,  his  stature  low,  his  gait  awkward,  his 
manner  shy  and  timid;  his  whole  air  ordinary  and  unattractive. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  appearance,  except  its  asceticism 
and  the  singular  brightness  of  his  eyes,  to  impress  the  mind 
of  a  common  observer.^'  We  have  already  seen  that  his  intel- 
lectual abilities  partook  of  the  same  mediocrity,  while  his 
extraordinary  humility,  which  made  him  studious  to  conceal 
his  virtues  and  avoid  notice,  might  well  have  been  discouraged 
at  the  sight  of  the  unpromising  field  which  he  had  been  sent 
to  cultivate ;  and  without  hope,  what  can  be  efiected  ?  But 
the  Cur^  of  Ars  was  a  stranger  to  discouragement,  because  he 
never  hoped  for  anything  firom  himself,  but  hoped  all  from 
God  j  and  God  knows  nothing  of  difficulties.  Difficulties  he 
knew  full  well  there  were,  but  not  too  great  to  be  overcome 
by  the  might  of  prayers,  and  tears,  and  sighs,  and  groans,  so 
all-powerful  with  the  Lord.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  spend 
day  and  night  in  imploring  the  Divine  mercy  to  act  immedi- 
ately  upon  the  hearts  of  his  flock.  Many  years  later,  we  find 
him  making  this  reply  to  the  founder  of  a  famous  orphan- 
asylum,  who  consulted  him  as  to  the  best  way  of  drawing 
public  attention  to  the  work,  and  obtaining  public  support  for 
it  through  the  medium  of  the  press :  ^^  Instead  of  making  a 
noise  in  the  papers,  clamour  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle." 
It  had  been  his  own  method.  From  the  very  first  he  threw 
himself  entirely  on  supernatural  means.  One  of  higher  natural 
attainments,  with  much  zeal  perchance,  but  far  less  self- 
knowledge  and  self-renunciation,  would  possibly  have  taken  a 
very  difierent  course.  He  would  have  worked  hard,  he  would 
have  preached  rousing  sermons,  he  would  have  rebuked, 
upbraided,  scolded  his  congregation;  he  would  have  been 
diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  pastoral  duties ;  and  yet— 
who  knows  ? — this  hard-working  priest,  after  years  of  labour, 
might  have  had  cause  to  complain,  as  many  a  devoted  servant 
of  his  Lord  has  complained,  of  the  little  visible  fruit  that  had 
rewarded  his  toils.  '^  Master,  wo  have  toiled  all  the  night, 
and  have  taken  nothing."  Yes,  nothing :  the  fishes  come  at 
the  Lord's  bidding,  not  by  man^s  industry;  and  so  to  the 
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Lord  his  servant  turns  first,  before  he  lets  down  liis  net.  Who 
ever  worked  harder  than  the  Cur^  d^Ars  ?  but  what  had 
preceded  and  what  had  accompanied  that  work  ? 

No  sooner  was  the  new  Cur^  installed  in  his  parish,  than  he  chose  the 
church  as  his  dwelling-place.  He  would  be  seen  for  hours  together  kneeling, 
perfectly  motionless,  in  the  midst  of  the  sanctuary,  "  bathing  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  in  the  flames  of  love  which  issued  from  the  Divine  Presence  on 
the  altar."  He  entered  the  church  at  daybreak,  and  remained  till  the  evening 
Angelus.  There  he  was  sure  to  be  found  if  he  was  wanted  "  Whilst  reciting 
his  office,"  says  Catherine  Lassagne,  "  he  would  gaze  at  the  Tabernacle  with  a 
smile  which  gladdened  the  heart.  I  have  been  struck  by  it  many  times  :  it 
seemed  as  if  he  saw  our  Lord." 

So  impressed,  indeed,  was  one  of  his  assistant  priests  in 
later  years  with  the  expression  he  observed  upon  his  face, 
when  coming  once  suddenly  upon  him,  that  he  instinctively 
turned  towards  the  Tabernacle,  aa  expecting  himself  to  see 
something  extraordinary ;  and  he  remarked  afterwards  to  his 
brethren,  "  I  believe,  by  and  bye,  the  Cur^  d^Ars  will  subsist 
on  nothing  but  the  Holy  Eucharist.^'  Indeed,  the  opinion 
that  the  Curd  saw  our  Lord  with  his  bodily  eyes  at  the  altar 
was  very  general. 

A  great  portion  of  the  night  was  also  spent  by  him  in  the 
church.  He  had  little  need,  as  we  may  suppose,  of  the  com- 
forts of  a  snug  presbytery ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  beginning  it 
had  never  been  what  people  would  call  decently  comfortable, 
containing  nothing  but  the  scant  furniture  of  the  ascetic 
Bailey ;  but  ^'  it  soon  began  to  wear  that  forlorn  and  dismantled 
appearance  which  afterwards  so  forcibly  struck  whoever  had 
the  privilege  of  being  admitted  within  its  walls.  It  seemed  as 
if  it  were  the  abode  of  a  spirit,  so  utterly  destitute  was  it  of  all 
things  needful  for  the  hodj" 

Nothing  was  lost  upon  the  observant  parishioners:  they 
were  Catholics,  though  cold  ones,  and  they  were  poor  Catholics, 
so  had  unperverted  instincts.  From  the  first  they  noticed  the 
fervour  of  their  new  priest  at  the  altar,  and  said,  ^^  We  have 
got  a  saint /^  The  poor  man  may  neglect  his  religion,  but  he 
has  the  true  conception,  as  M.  Monnin  observes,  of  what  a 
priest  ought  to  be.  The  priest  with  him  is,  before  all  things, 
the  man  of  God,  the  man  of  intercession  and  sacrifice ;  and  if 
he  sees  that  his  pastor  loves  best  to  be  in  the  church,  and  to 
''weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,^*  he  says  to  his 
comrades,  admiringly,  "  See,  my  pastor  is  performing  Ms 
great  duty  for  me.^'  He  regards  him  as  a  true  priest  and 
prophet  of  God,  and  a  true  ''  lover  of  his  brethren,  who  prayeth 
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much  for  the  people  ^^*  committed  to  his  charge.  And  such  was 
M.  Vianney's  own  conception  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  Prayer 
and  sacrifice  are  pre-eminently  the  functions  of  the  priest. 

He  has  been  chosen  from  amongst  the  living  to  offer  to  Grod  those  sacrifioes, 
the  sweet  odour  of  which  draws  down  His  mercy  on  the  world  His  heart, 
a  pure  vessel  of  mortification  and  prayer,  must,  like  the  thurible  which  he 
waves  at  the  feet  of  his  Lord,  be  ever  open  towards  heaven  and  closed 
towards  earth :  exhaling  continually  that  voluntary  incense  which  bums  to 
purify  the  air,  and  consumes  itself  in  neutralizing  the  invisible  and  £sital 
miasma  with  which  it  is  surrounded 

M.  Vianney  felt  that  his  first  and  only  title  to  the  esteem  of 
the  faithful  was  his  priestly  character ;  his  sole  claim  on  their 
affections,  the  overfiowing  love  of  his  priest^  s  heart — a  love 
which  had  its  source  and  pattern  in  the  Sacred  Heart  of  the 
Great  High  Priest.  This  was  enough :  he  never  essayed  the 
power  of  any  other  influence.  '^  The  world,  it  has  been  well 
said,  belongs  to  him  who  loves  it  best,  and  does  most  to  prove 
his  love ;  and  it  was  by  the  might  of  love  that  M.  Vianney 
mastered  the  hearts  of  his  people. ^^ 

To  prayer  and  the  daily  offering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  he 
joined  the  zealous  preaching  of  God^s  word.  To  this  second 
great  priestly  duty  he  attached  very  high  importance;  and 
the  marvellous  facility  in  preaching  which  he  afterwards 
possessed  had  not  been  acquired  without  long  hours  of  labour  and 
much  practice.  But  in  subsequent  years,  when  he  almost  lived 
in  the  confessional,  ho  had  no  time  for  preparation;  neither 
did  he  need  it.  His  soul  was  unceasingly  applied  to  Qod, 
and  so  he  passed  at  once  from  the  confessional  to  the  pulpit^ 
carrying  with  him  an  imperturbable  composure,  the  result, 
not  of  any  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  but  of  an  absolute 
forgetfulness  of  self.  Such  portions  of  his  catechetical  instruc- 
tions and  homilies  as  the  memory  of  his  hearers  has  preserved 
to  us,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  his  preparation  had  never 
been  a  work  of  human  industry  seeking  to  effect  an  impres- 
sion by  natural  eloquence,  but  that  his  efforts  were  of  that 
character  which  God  requires,  and  which  He  blesses  by  the 
supply  of  all  that  they  lack  power  to  accomplish.  Nothing  is 
more  striking  in  these  precious  fragments  than  their  touching 
simplicity,  and  the  homely  familiarity  which  accompanies  their 
intense  earnestness;  the  earnestness  of  one  who  has  seen, 
as  it  were,  and  handled  that  of  which  he  speaks ;  who  has 
a  fresh  fountain  within  from  which  he  draws,  and  needs  not 
to  go  and  borrow  standing  water  from  the.  cisterns  of  others. 

*  2  Mach.  XV.  14, 
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His  eloquence  is  described  as  something  indefinable.  It  laid 
hold  immediately  upon  mind  and  heart.  It  seemed  a  kind  of 
living  word ;  so  simple  that  the  most  ignorant  could  under- 
stand and  feel  it,  and,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  '^ministering 
food  to  the  contemplation  of  the  most  exalted  intelligence/' 
It  had  the  true  Gospel  stamp  upon  it.  Hence  it  was  very 
diflBcult  to  fix  in  writing  what  he  uttered.  But  people  went 
away  with  their  hearts  full,  with  their  souls  stirred,  and 
longing  to  return  on  the  morrow  to  taste  again  of  this  heavenly 
manna.  Preaching  one  day  at  S.  Sulpice — this  was  when 
the  Curb's  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide — M.  Petitot  broke 
off  in  a  panegyric  he  was  delivering  on  S.  Charles  Borromeo, 
to  exclaim,  "  I  have  seen  a  saint  once  in  my  life ;  I  heard  him 
exhort  the  crowd.  All  his  eloquence  consisted  in  saying, 
'  My  children,  love  the  Good  God.  He  is  so  good.  Love  Him 
dearly.'  Well,  this  saint  with  these  simple  words  converted 
more  souls  than  we  do  with  our  long  sermons.'' 

To  the  last  he  never  discontinued  the  use  of  a  certain  occa- 
sional rusticity  of  speech,  the  legacy  of  his  early  life,  and  of 
which,  had  he  ever  aimed  at  graces  and  refinements  of  style, 
he  might  assuredly,  in  a  great  measure,  have  rid  himself. 
M.  Vianney  thoroughly  appreciated  and  blessed  God  for  the 
gift  of  eloquence  in  others,  but  he  seemed  to  disdain  it  for 
himself.  Indeed,  we  might  almost  believe  that  it  was  from  a 
motive  of  humility  he  set  gi'ammar  and  syntax  at  nought.  His 
discourse,  however,  with  all  its  homeliness  and  incorrectness 
of  expression,  had  power  to  penetrate  consciences,  and  to 
enlighten  and  convert  souls.  Bom  and  reared  among  the 
poor,  he  doubtless  felt  that  there  was  a  heartiness  in  their  lan- 
guage which  best  found  its  way  to  their  affections.  To  him 
also  it  was  natural :  that  was  enough ;  and  to  us  its  very 
genuineness  and  simplicity  would  have  at  once  redeemed  it  from 
the  charge  of  vulgarity,  could  the  idea  of  vulgarity  have  been 
associated  with  one  so  transformed  and  spiritualized.  Trans- 
formed, indeed,  he  became  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  the  frail  tenement  seemed  scarcely  to  v€Sl  the 
glorious  spirit  within;  but  changed  he  was  not,  and  nothing  is 
more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  little  effect  education  had  had 
in  remodelling  the  poor  peasant  of  Dardilly.  May  we  not  in 
this  catch  an  additional  glimpse  of  the  peculiar  lesson  which 
God  designed  to  teach  in  him  to  an  artificial  and  over-critical 
age ;  an  age  idolatrous  of  refinement,  and  wedded  to  conven- 
tionalities which  threaten  to  stifle  the  very  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  soul  ? 

To  win  his  flock  over  to  God,  M.  Vianney's  first  aim  was 
to   estabUsh   amongst  them   ''a  living  focus   of  piety;"   to 
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form  a  little  court  for  our  Lord  in  tlie  Tabernacle,  that  He 
might  never  be  left  without  worshippers.  DiflScult  as  such  an 
undertaking  might  seem  in  an  exclusively  agricultural  parish, 
and  few  in  number  as  were  the  faithful  souls  to  co-operate  in 
his  design,  it  was  gently  and  sweetly  accomplished.  The 
nucleus  of  piety  was  composed  in  the  first  instance  of  four 
individuals.  The  first  was  Mdlle.  Ars,  the  excellent  lady  of  the 
old  clmteaUy  a  very  Anna  for  her  devotion  to  God  in  His 
temple ;  the  second  was  a  simple,  unlettered  peasant,  a  good 
father  of  a  family,  whose  fervent  piety  was  the  joy  of  his 
pastor's  heart.  Never  did  that  good  man  pass  the  church- 
door  without  entering  to  adore  his  Lord.  He  would  leave  his 
spade,  hoe,  and  pickaxe  outside,  and  remain  for  hours  together 
sitting  or  kneeling  before  the  Tabernacle.  M.  Vianney, 
observing  that  he  never  moved  his  lips,  said  to  him  one  day, 
^^  My  good  father,  what  do  you  say  to  our  Lord  in  those  long 
visits  you  pay  Him  every  day,  and  many  times  a  day  J"  ''I 
say  nothing  to  Him,''  was  the  reply ;  "  I  look  at  Him,  and  He 
looks  at  me."*  We  have  here,  as  M.  Monnin  observes,  the 
whole  secret  of  sanctity.  It  may  lead  many  of  us  to  doubt 
whether,  with  our  multiplied  vocal  prayers,  and,  we  may  add, 
our  multiplied  prayer-books,  we  are  taking  the  shortest  or 
surest  road  to  perfection.  Books  are  valuable  as  helps  to 
devotion,  but  poor  substitutes  for  it ;  and  they  become  positive 
hindrances  to  the  work  of  grace  if,  by  looking  at  them,  we  are 
diverted  from  fixing  our  inward  eye  upon  Him,  the  gazing  at 
Whom  is  to  transform  us  into  His  image.  A  poor  widow,  la 
mere  Bibot,  who  lived  near  the  church,  and  kept  house  (if  so  it 
may  be  called)  for  the  Cur^,  made  the  third  of  this  little  group 
of  worshippers ;  which  was  completed  by  the  arrival  of  Mdlle. 
Pignaut,  a  person  already  highly  esteemed  at  Lyons  for  her 
piety,  and  who  now  left  that  city  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  M. 
Vianney's  pastoral  care. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  the  means  employed 
by  M.  Olier  for  the  reform  of  the  parish  of  S.  Sulpice.  We 
all  know  what  was  its  marvellous  success  j  and  such,  we  may 
confidently  add,  its  success  would  ever  be.  When  M.  Vianney 
arrived,  frequent  communion  was  unknown  and  unthought  of 
at  Ars.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  here,"  said  the  holy  pastor ; 
"  I  fear  I  shall  be  damned.  If  I  could  see  our  Blessed  Lord 
known  and  loved ;  if  I  could  daily  distribute  His  most  Holy 
Body  to  a  large  nimiber  of  the  faithful,  how  happy  should  I 


*  The  French  is  more  expressive,  as  including  the  idea  of  attention  :— 
"  Je  Tavise,  et  II  m'avise." 
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be  !  '^  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  this  consolation ;  and  it 
was  by  means  of  the  same  little  devout  band  who  had  rendered 
the  perpetual  adoration  possible,  that  he  accomplished  this 
object.  Mdlle.  Ars  had  always  been  a  frequent  communicant ; 
she  now  became  more  assiduous.  Mdlle.  Pignaut  communicated 
almost  daily.  Seized  with  a  pious  emulation,  and  moved  by 
the  instructions  she  received  in  the  confessional  and  from  tho 
pulpit — for  the  great  Sacrament  of  Love  was  the  Curd^s  most 
constant  theme — the  widow  Bibot  followed  her  example. 
Many  other  pious  souls  adopted  the  same  practice.  The  holy 
table  was  soon  thronged.  The  saintly  pastor  threw  himself 
warmly  into  the  spirit  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  frequent 
communion.  He  was  of  the  school  of  S.  Alphonsus  Liguori, 
of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul — may  we  not 
add,  of  all  the  saints  ? — in  believing  that  the  Adorable  Eucharist 
is  that  ^^  daily  bread *^  which  we  pray  for  in  the  Paternoster; 
and  that,  for  the  true  faithful  it  is  always  Easter  time.  He 
did  not  attach  severe  conditions  to  the  frequent  reception  of 
this  Divine  Food.  "Did  he  meet  with  a  soul  weak,  but 
conscious  of  its  weakness — imperfect,  but  groaning  over  its 
imperfections,  and  labouring  to  correct  them — immediately  he 
strove  to  form  the  interior  life  in  it,  and  recommended  frequent 
recourse  to  this  Divine  aliment  to  strengthen  that  life.^^ 

The  third  great  means  of  sanctification  which  he  adopted 
was  the  establishment  of  confraternities,  and,  in  particular, 
those  of  the  Rosary  and  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  By  the 
first  he  desired  to  gain  the  mothers  and  girls ;  by  the  second 
to  attract  the  men  and  boys ;  and,  by  leading  them  to  the 
church  and  grouping  them  round  the  altar,  bring  them  under 
the  influence  of  a  holy  discipline.  We  are  not  writing  the 
biography  of  the  Cure  of  Ars;  we  are  but  indicating  the 
method  which  he  employed  for  the  conversion  of  his  flock,  with 
the  view  chiefly  of  drawing  attention  to  two  momentous  facts: 
first,  that  no  more  ungrateful  field  for  any  striking  result  could 
well  be  conceived  than  this  Uttle  sequestered  village,  whose 
population  divided  all  their  energies  between  agricultural 
labour  and  the  amusement  of  dancing;  secondly,  that  the 
means  appUed  to  the  fructification  of  this  barren  field  be- 
longed altogether  to  the  supernatural  order.  The  engine 
which  the  Cur^  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  which  he  worked 
wath  all  his  energy,  was  of  Divine  fabrication,  every  wheel  and 
spring  forming  part  of  the  Churches  heavenly  system.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  of  prudent  human  device,  or  mere  laborious 
human  diligence.  What,  indeed,  may  it  be  supposed,  would 
have  been  the  eflect  produced  upon  the  mass  of  indifference 
ho  was  sent  to  animate,  by  the  mere  natural  abilities  of  this 
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man?  What,  again,  by  any  mere  natural  oflforts,  however 
vigorous,  and  however  conscientiously  directed?  It  was  be- 
cause grace  not  only  prompted  his  actions,  but,  so  to  say, 
saturated  them — ^because  he  performed  them,  not  only /or  God, 
but  in  God — ^that  their  result  was  so  wonderful,  so  irresistible. 
It  was  the  sanctity  of  the  Cur^  which  converted  Ars. 

*^  At  this  distance  of  time,**  says  M.  Monnin,  ^'  whsn,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  strangers  who  have  been  induced  by  the  pilgrimage  to  settle  at 
Ars,  a  second  formation  has  covered  this  primitive  vegetation,  it  has  become 
difficult  to  trace  the  deep  labours  of  our  great  husbandman  ;  but  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  Ars  was  a  veritable  Christian  oasis.  '  I  have  often 
walked  in  the  fields  in  harvest  time/  said  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  place, 
'  without  hearing  a  single  oath  or  a  single  unseemly  expression.'  I  once 
remarked  this  to  a  peasant,  who  replied,  with  great  simplicity,  *  We  are  no 
better  than  other  people  ;  but  we  should  be  ashamed  to  do  such  things  «o 
near  a  Saint* " 

What  must  have  been  the  influence  of  this  continued  pro- 
pinquity we  may  imagine  from  the  effect  produced  even  by  a 
passing  sight  of  him,  and  by  a  word  from  those  lips  upon 
which,  after  the  pattern  of  his  Lord,  "  grace  had  been  poured.'' 
It  was  at  one  of  those  missions  in  the  neighbourhood,  at 
which,  in  the  early  years  of  his  ministry,  M.  Vianney  was 
often  called  to  assist,  that  the  following  incident  occurred : — 

"  I  must  go  back  forty  years,"  writes  a  good  priest  after  the  Curb's  death, 
'^  to  retrace  my  fir^t  recollections  of  this  venerable  man.  It  was  in  the  year 
1820,  when  I  was  about  ten  years  old.  We  were  practising,  in  the  court  of 
the  college  where  I  was  studying,  to  strew  the  flowers  for  the  procession  of 
Corpus  Christi,  when  I  saw  a  priest  come  in,  of  a  very  simple,  poor,  and 
humble  exterior.  One  of  my  companions  whispered  to  me,  *  That  is  the 
Curi  of  Ars  ;  he  is  a  Saint ;  he  lives  upon  nothing  but  boiled  potatoes.'  I 
looked  at  him  with  amazement.  As  some  of  us  addressed  him  in  a  few 
courteous  words,  he  stopped  for  a  moment  and  said,  with  a  kind  smile, '  My 
friends,  when  you  are  strewing  flowers  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  hide 
your  hearfcs  in  your  baskets,  and  send  them  amid  your  roses  to  Jesus  Christ.' 
Then,  without  paying  any  other  visit,  he  went  straight  across  the  court  to  the 
chapel,  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  Master  of  the  house  in  His  tabernacle.  I 
have  forgotten  nearly  all  the  names  of  my  fellow-students,  and  almost  all  the 
other  circumstances  of  that  time  ;  but  the  words  of  that  priest,  his  visit  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the  speech  of  my  companion,  have  never  been 
efE&ced  from  my  memory.  I  was  especially  struck  (for  I  was  a  greedy  boy) 
with  the  idea  of  a  man  who  lived  on  potatoes.  I  felt,  without  exactly  knowing 
why,  tliat  this  implied  something  great  and  wonderful,  and  it  was  probably 
this  which  kept  tlie  other  circumstances  in  my  mind"  "  Surely,"  adds  the  writer 
of  the  English  life,  **  as  he  passed  across  that  college  courtyard,  God  (in  the 
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saintly  priest's  own  words,  as  afterwards  applied  to  his  bishop)  passed  with  him, 
and  impressed  that  ideal  of  mingled  austerity  and  sweetness,  the  very  type  of 
sacerdotal  sanctity,  upon  those  children's  hearts.'* 

We  may  reckon  amongst  the  supernatm-al  means  of  conver- 
sion^ the  daily  spectacle  of  the  beautiful^  and  even  gorgeous, 
little  church,  once  so  bare  and  desolate,  ^'  as  cold  and  empty 
as  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers/^  This  austere  lover  of 
poverty  had  been  even  lavish  and  prodigal  in  all  that  concerned 
the  glory  of  God's  house,  the  type  of  Heaven,  and  an  actual 
Heaven  upon  earth,  since  God  Incarnate  has  His  throne 
therein.  From  the  zeal  of  their  pastor,  ^^  the  people  learned  to 
feel  the  dignity  of  God's  worship,  to  love  their  church,  and, 
above  all,  to  frequent  it/'  It  might  have  puzzled  anyone  who 
beheld  its  magnificence — for  the  Cur^  had  a  very  passion  for 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  costly  in  what  he  called  the  "  manage 
du  bon  Dieu" — the  housekeeping  of  the  good  God — to  conceive 
upon  what  rich  funds  he  was  privileged  to  draw.  He  expended 
all  he  had  to  spend;  the  rest  seemed  to  come  of  itself. 
Christian  liberality  is  infectious,  and  the  Cur^,  besides,  seemed 
to  have  made  interest  with  the  court  of  Heaven  to  obtain 
whatever  he  wanted.  His  receipt,  like  Soeur  Rosalie's,  to  fill 
one  hand,  was  to  have  the  other  always  empty ;  and  the  heart 
and  the  hands  of  tKe  Cur^  were  indeed,  like  the  ocean,  inex- 
haustible. Speaking  of  him  in  later  years,  his  biographer  tells 
us  that  he  had  but  to  will  to  obtain  at  once  whatever  sum  of 
money  he  required ;  it  poured  in  to  him  from  distant,  often 
unknown  sources.  '^  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  there  would  be  a 
check  in  the  flow;  then  M.  Vianney  began  to  'bother  his  good 
saints — cassait  la  tete  a  ses  bons  saints^ — and  the  mysterious 
stream  recommenced  running.  Ho  would  find  money  in  his 
pockets,  on  his  table,  in  his  drawers,  even  amongst  the  ashes 
on  the  hearth."  There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  would  rejoice  in  the  reception  of  these 
heavenly  windfalls.  In  Catherine's  notes  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  Cur^  said,  '  A  curious  thing  happened  to  me 
to-day.  I  laughed  at  it  all  alone  by  myself.  I  perceived  my 
purse  was  going  on  filling,  filling.'  '  Some  one  has  given  you 
this  money,  M.  le  Cure.'  '  I  don't  think  so,'  he  rejoined. 
'My  drawer  is  locked.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  first  time. 
The  poorer  you  make  yourself  for  the  love  of  God,  the 
richer  you  really  are.'"  Hundreds  of  parallel  and  well- 
attested  incidents  are  recorded.  His  delight  was  manifested 
with  the  same  unafiected  gimplicity  when  any  rich  present 
was  made  to  his  church.  When  the  Viscomte  d'Ars  gave 
him  some  splendid  furniture  for  the  high  altar,  ''the  joy 
of  the  holy  Cure  was  like  tl^^lt  of  a  cltild,    He  went  about  the 
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parish  calling  upon  his  people  to  rejoice  with  him.  '  Come, 
good  mother/  he  said  to  one  of  his  old  women,  'come 
and  see  something  beautiful  before  you  die/  "  Immediately 
he  has  the  inspiration  to  oflTer  all  these  treasures  to  the  Blessea 
Virgin.  They  will  be  blessed  a  hundredfold  by  passing 
through  her  hands.  '^  She  must  convert  us/^  he  said ;  and  so 
he  leads  all  his  parish  in  procession  to  Fourvieres,  a  celebrated 
shrine  of  our  Lady  near  Lyons.  "  That  day/'  says  M.  Monnin^ 
*'  has  remained  a  memorable  epoch  to  the  people  of  Ars.  It 
marked  the  precise  period  of  a  great  religious  transformation. 
At  the  same  time  it  shed  a  sudden  light  upon  the  soul  of  the 
holy  priest.  His  heart  swelled  with  a  sense  of  joy  unknown 
before,  which  seemed  like  the  revelation  of  the  future  glory  of 
his  humble  village. '' 

The  Abb^  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  ''  Providence '' 
— ^that  embodiment  of  the  Curb's  mind,  of  his  faith,  his 
simplicity,  his  love  of  poverty,  his  exalted  aims,  his  tender 
charity — the  beginning,  strictly  speaking,  of  his  miraculous 
life,  the  point  at  which  the  extraordinary  merges  into  the 
supernatural.  We  must  resist  the  temptation  to  quote,  or  so 
much  as  allude  to,  details.  SuflBce  it  to  say,  that  this  Orphanage, 
which  was  often  literally  sustained  upon  miraculous  food,  and 
where  little  regard  was  paid  to  matters  of  external  regulation,  or 
mere  mechanical  arrangement— to  which  so  much  importance  is 
attached  in  our  day — ^was  itself  a  miracle  of  success.  But,  if 
modern  educational  appliances  were  wanting,  and  modem 
theories  of  progress  were  but  little  in  favour,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  assiduous  pains  were  taken  that  the  inmates  might 
become  pleasing  in  our  Lord's  eyes,  by  the  practice  of  the 
choicest  and  most  beautiful  virtues  !  Here  the  world's  aban- 
doned little  ones  of  all  ages,  gathered  from  the  highways  and 
hedges,  often — ^young  as  they  were — hardened  in  vice,  learned 
not  only  to  live  Christian  Uves,  but  voluntarily  to  follow  the 
counsels  of  evangelical  perfection.  Many  died  most  saintly 
deaths,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  remarkable,  few  who  were 
sent  forth  from  this  asylum,  again  to  mix  with  the  world,  but 
persevered  in  leading  edifying  lives. 

It  was  at  the  Providence  that  those  catechetical  instructions 
were  first  commenced  which  for  thirty  years  formed  the 
dehght  of  crowded  audiences.  He  began  by  feeding  poor 
children  with  the  bread  of  the  Word,  before  dealing  it  out  to 
the  pilgrims  of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England. 
And  of  the  wonders  of  that  pilgrimage  what  can  we  say  ? 
The  shortest  description  we  could  give  would  be  too  large  for 
our  space,  and  all  too  unworthy  of  the  subject.  We  will  quote 
but  one  rpmark  from  the  biography :  ''  Divine  Providence  has 
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so  ordered  it  that,  during  a  course  of  thirty  years,  the  men  of 
this  nineteenth  century,  so  enamoured  of  all  manner  of  vani- 
ties, should  come  in  crowds  to  do  homage  to  humility  and 
simplicity.  While  the  philosophers  of  our  day  have  been 
inveighing  against  confession  and  its  consequences,  the  people 
have  replied  by  flocking  to  Ars  to  venerate  a  confessor/^  It 
was  the  fame  of  his  goodness  which  first  allured  men  to  his 
feet.  The  Curd^s  apostolate,  as  that  of  our  Lord^s,  of  whom 
he  was  so  living  an  image,  commenced  with  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted  in  body  as  well  as  mind.  Every  sorrow  and  every 
sickness  resorted  to  him.  In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  echpse 
himself  and  shelter  his  miraculous  powers  behind  ^^  his  dear 
little  Saint  Philomena;^'  in  vain  he  grew  in  self-distrust 
amidst  the  increasing  confidence  of  thousands.  Oh,  if  he 
could  but  escape  and  leave  his  place  to  one  more  worthy ! 
Meanwhile  houses  were  built,  roads  constructed,  a  whole 
system  of  public  conveyances  organized,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  this  once  obscure 
little  village  in  the  Dombes.  Each  succeeding  year  beheld 
a  larger  influx,  until  the  number  of  pilgrims  sweUed  to 
an  average  of  80,000.  S.  Philip  Neri  prayed  that  he  might 
never  have  a  single  hour  or  a  single  moment  to  himself; 
our  saint  quickly  arrived  at  this  state  of  glorious  captivity. 
If  the  Stylite  caused  himself  to  be  fixed  to  the  granite 
rock,  that,  even  if  he  would,  he  might  not  be  able  to  move 
beyond  the  length  of  his  chain,  and  should  be  free  only 
to  contemplate  Heaven  and  sigh  after  his  Lord,  the  Curd  of 
Ars  had  also  his  rock  and  his  chain :  he  was  riveted  to  hia 
confessional  by  the  souls  of  his  penitents. 

In  reading  of  this  astonishing  manifestation,  we  seem  trans- 
ported back  to  what  men  are  pleased  to  call  legendary  times : — 

We  are  not  living  in  a  mythical  age  :  no  one  can  so  much  as  imagine  that 
th£  life  of  this  man,  our  contemporary,  already  bears  traces  of  legendary 
elaboration.  It  is  present  history,  counting  its  witnesses  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  in  which  we  behold  all  that  we  admire  in  the  stories  of 
the  past,  aU  that  we  believe  to  belong  to  a  heroism  unattainable  in  modem 
times  : — a  perfect  abnegation,  terrific  aiLsterities,  an  unparalleled  humility, 
an  unbounded  love  of  God  and  man ;  and,  in  recompense  of  this  complete 
abandonment  of  a  creature  to  his  Creator,  dominion  over  souls,  the  power  to 
attract  them  from  afar,  to  touch,  convert,  and  save  them ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of 
this  empire  in  the  spiritual  order,  a  marvellous  power  over  nature,  the  power 
of  modifying  the  ordinary  conditions  of  things,  of  healing  corporal  infirmi- 
ties, of  reading  consciences  as  an  open  book,  of  foretelling  the  future — in  a 
word,  the  gift  of  miracles. 

When  we  think  of  all  the  marvels  r^lat^d  of  the  Fathers  of 
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tho  Desert,  or  read  of  those  great  wonder-workers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  who  drew  whole  populations  after  them^  we 
instinctively  behold  them  surrounded  with  an  aureole  of  glory, 
even  in  the  natural  order — and  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
were  possessed  of  no  common  endowments — ^yet,  whether  or 
no,  we  set  them  apart  from  the  ordinary  category  of  their 
fellow-men :  we  idealize  them,  in  short ;  but  in  proportion  as 
we  invest  them  with  this  exceptional  dignity,  in  that  same 
proportion  we  unconsciously  abstract  from  the  pure  glory  of 
God  in  tho  kingdom  of  His  grace.  Here,  however,  there  is 
no  room  for  any  such  process  of  the  imagination.  Looked  at 
from  the  natural  side,  who  could  lend  himself  less  to  such 
idealization  than  the  poor  peasant  of  Dardilly  ?  Viewed  from 
the  supernatural,  what  Saint  has  manifested  that  beauty  which 
is  the  splendour  of  sanctity  with  more  sublimity,  brilliancy, 
or  winningness,  than  the  Cur^  of  Ars  ?  ^^  When  we  reflect,'' 
observes  M.  Monnin,  "  that  ho  had  no  other  title  to  the  admi- 
ration of  his  contemporaries  than  his  eminent  piety ;  that  in 
him  no  am'eolo  of  any  kind  came  to  add  its  lustre  to  that  of 
his  virtue  ;  that  even  his  virtue,  in  order  to  impress  the  world, 
had  to  contend  with  and  triumph  over  that  simpUcity  which 
he  called  his  ignorance,  and  which,  before  it  had  received  tho 
consecration  of  miracles,  of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  of  in- 
fused qualities,  might  well,  indeed,  have  been  deemed  excessive; 
the  fact  of  his  unparalleled  celebrity  becomes  the  more 
striking.  One  begins  to  think  that  the  moral  sense  of  man- 
kind is  not  so  profoundly  weakened  as  it  would  appear,  and 
that  the  presence  of  a  few  saints  in  the  midst  of  this  decrepit 
society  would,  perhaps,  suffice  to  renew  that  faith  which  saves 
the  world.'' 

But  the  beauty  of  the  God-Man,  Himself  the  fount  and  type 
of  all  that  is  lovely,  will  be  irresistible  so  long  as  man  has 
heart  or  eye  for  beauty.  The  charm  which  drew  the  multitude 
around  Jesus  upon  earth  still  captivates  in  those  in  whom  He 
specially  dwells.     His  image  shines  through  the  earthly  husk. 

The  Cur^  d'Ars  was  favoured  to  a  very  high  degree  witd  the  marveUomi 
gift  of  appearing  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  linage  of  Jesns  Christ — another  Jesmi 
Christ.  Men  recalled  to  mind,  when  they  beheld  him,  what  M.  Oiler  said  in 
praise  of  Father  de  Condren  :  '*  His  exterior  was  but  the  husk  and  shell  of 
what  he  really  was.  He  was  like  the  Host  upon  our  altars  ;  externally  we 
see  the  accidents,  the  species  of  bread,  but  within  is  Jesus  Christ"  So  also 
was  it  with  this  great  servant  of  our  Lord.  There  was  another  self  within : 
the  interior  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  hidden  life.  This  explains  the 
astonishing  power  he  had  over  hearts.  Without  intending  it,  without  willing 
it,  this  man  "  whose  bodily  presence  was  so  weak,**  drew  everything  within 
the  sphere  of  his  attraction.    If  once  jou  had  met  his  look,  or  heard  his 
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word,  that  word,  that  look,  fascinated  you.  The  eye  was  dazzled,  as  it  were, 
and  the  ear  deaf  to  all  eke.  Men  of  the  world,  used  to  other  seductions, 
have  often  confessed,  that  ever  since  they  had  beheld  the  Cur^  of  Are,  his 
image  never  left  them.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  picture  to  oneself  a 
face  which  awakened  more  vividly  the  idea  of  the  Saint. 

M.  Renan,  in  an  article  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  complains  that  modern  saints  are  vulgar 
and  commonplace.  "  They  are  altogether  wanting/^  he 
declares,  "  in  the  grand  bearing,  distinguished  air,  and  nobility 
of  the  saints  of  the  old  school.  That,^'  he  says,  "  is  a  kind  of 
poetry  which  is  quite  gone  out.  Mankind  have  lost  the  legend- 
making  faculty :  we  shall  never  again  see  those  saints  of  the 
old  style,  those  majestic  figures,  those  exalted  representations 
of  the  ideal  and  Divine  side  of  humanity."  The  saints,  of 
course,  never  were  such  representations,  seeing  that  the 
natural  man  has  no  Divine  side.  The  general  meaning  of  this 
brilliant,  but  far  from  profound,  freethinker  is,  however, 
obvious ;  and  the  words  recurred  to  the  memory  of  the  his- 
torian, M.  Louis  Lacroix,  "  at  the  very  moment  when  (as 
he  says)  I  was  witnessing  that  sublime  scene  (the  Curd 
catechizing),  and  admiring  the  ideal  beauty  of  him  who  was  the 
chief  personage.  For  the  expression  of  unsparing  mortification 
and  of  ravishing  charity  in  the  countenance  of  the  ascetic  Cure 
of  Ars  at  least  equalled  the  beauty  which  we  are  willing  to 
recognize  in  the  saints  of  past  times.  The  Church  has 
certainly  a  higher  mission  than  that  of  satisfying  the  artistic 
tastes  of  those  who  have  the  heart  to  be  studying  the  aesthetic 
in  presence  of  sanctity;  but  even  in  this  wholly  secondary 
point  of  view  I  can  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  wanting  to 
content  the  most  exacting  taste ;  and  if  the  critic  in  question 
had  had  the  happy  thought  of  coming  here  to  study  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  Cure  of  Ars,  I  am  certain  he  must  have  declared 
himself  satisfied,  and  would  have  owned  that  the  Church  can 
still  give  birth  to  the  beautiful,  even  as  she  continues  to  pro- 
duce the  true  and  the  good.'^  This  ideal  beauty,  we  must 
never  forget,  owed  nothing  to  form  or  to  anything  external 
whatsoever.  The  supernatural  shone  through  the  natural,  but 
not  by  means  of  it.  '^  The  person  of  the  saint  becomes,''  as 
M.  Monnin  well  expresses  it,  "  a  clear  and  beautiful  crystal 
through  which  we  perceive  the  majestic  and  Divine  figure  of 
Christ  our  Lord." 

M.  Renan,  as  we  have  seen,  believes  the  eflect  produced  by 
the  saints  to  have  been  owing  to  some  Divine  element  in 
humanity,  though  the  term  is  probably,  like  many  of  the  appa- 
rently spiritual  expressions  of  modem  sceptics,  a  mere  figure 
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of  speech.  Now,  whatever  natural  advantages  they  have  in 
any  case  possessed,  of  which  grace  after  sanctifying  availed 
itself,  it  is  as  true  with  respect  to  the  most  gifted  as  to  the 
Curd  of  Ars,  that  their  power  over  hearts  and  consciences  was 
derived,  not  from  those  natural  advantages,  but  from  God 
dwelling  in  them.  There  is  no  stage  effect  in  the  saints,  any 
more  than  there  is  in  the  Churches  ceremonial.  Worldly  men  fall 
into  a  kindred  error  with  reference  to  the  beauty  of  Catholic 
worship.  They  esteem  the  whole  an  impressive  pageant^ 
the  object  and  tendency  of  which  is  to  work  on  the  miagina- 
tion,  and,  through  the  imagination,  on  the  affections.  The 
Church,  they  will  have  it,  has  thus  cleverly  contrived  to  enlist 
in  her  favour  man's  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  of  dramatic 
effect.  Such  a  notion  could  not  maintain  itself  in  presence  of 
the  Curd  of  Ars.  Though  it  was  not  given  to  all  to  behold  him 
with  eyes  enKghtoned  by  Divine  faith,  yet  all  in  a  measure 
acknowledged  the  same  influence  —  that  of  a  supernatural 
goodness  beaming  forth  in  its  essential  expression,  the 
beautiful. 

The  heart  is  the  last  thing  that  dies  in  ns ;  and  the  heart  lives  on  the  admi- 
ration of  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  When  the  beautiful  and  the  good  pass 
before  us,  no  matter  under  what  form,  the  heart  is  profoundly  moved.  It 
experiences  something  like  the  inward  thrill  of  Elizabeth  at  the  sight  of 
Mary.  We  have  heard  a  distinguished  savanty  who  had  little  religious  belief, 
exclaim  in  his  enthusiasm,  ^*  I  do  not  think  that  since  the  stable  of  Beth- 
lehem anything  like  this  lias  been  seen."  He  was  mistaken  ;  he  had  not  read 
the  history  of  the  Church ;  but  what  he  said  was  true  in  this  sense — ^that 
the  life  of  the  Cur6  of  Ars,  as  that  of  all  the  saints,  is  the  continuation  of 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  A  celebrated  poet,  no  longer  master  of  his  feelings, 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  exclaim,  in  the  Curb's  own  presence,  "  Never  did  I 
behold  God  so  near ! "  "  True,  my  friend,"  replied  M.  Vianney,  pointing  to 
the  altar,  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed  :  "  God  is  not  far  firom 
us  ;  we  have  Him  there  in  the  sanctuary  of  His  love." 

We  are  speaking  now  of  the  last  and  glorified  years  of  his 
life.  The  charm  then  worked  instantaneously  on  all;  but 
before  the  commencement  of  what  M.  Monnin  calls  his  mira- 
culous life,  individuals  catching  a  sight  only  of  externals,  and 
not  giving  themselves  time  to  be  impressed  by  what  those 
externals  veiled,  would  express  themselves  in  a  manner  which, 
whilst  offering  an  apparent  exception  to  the  general  admi- 
ration, proves  the  very  point  in  question,  viz.,  that  the  source 
of  the  fascination  that  hung  about  him,  and  the  personal 
influence  he  exercised,  was  purely  spiritual  and  supernatural. 
We  will  take,  as  an  instance,  the  following : — Catherine  tells  us 
that  the  Curd  generally  ate   his  one  meal,  such  as  it  was. 
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standing;  the  process  took  about  five  minutes,  and  occasion- 
ally, to  save  time,  he  would  walk  off  with  his  saucepan  in  his 
hand,  finishing  its  contents  on  the  way.  Anyone  who  met 
him  might  have  taken  him  for  a  beggar  who  had  just  received 
some  broken  victuals.  It  was  always  on  such  occasions  that 
he  was  the  gayest.  An  ecclesiastic  just  arrived  encountered 
him  one  day  when  in  this  humour.  '^  Are  you  the  Cur^  of 
Ars,"  he  asked,  "  whom  everyone  is  talking  about  ?  '^  "  Yes, 
my  good  friend,  I  am,  indeed,  the  poor  Cure  of  Ars.''  "  Well, 
this  is  a  Uttle  too  much  {un  peufort)/'  said  the  priest,  walking 
away,  and  evidently  greatly  disappointed.  "  I  had  pictured  to 
myself  a  man  with  an  imposing  air,  propriety  of  oemeanour, 
and  becoming  manners.  But  I  have  met  just  the  reverse. 
This  little  Cure  has  no  presence  {n' a  point  de  dehors) ;  he  is  devoid 
of  all  dignity.  He  eats  out  in  the  open  street  like  a  beggar : 
it  is  a  mystery  altogether.^'  These  words  were  repeated  to  the 
holy  man,  who  was  greatly  amused.  He  was  very  fond  of 
recaUing  the  incident.  "That  good  gentleman,''  he  would 
say,  "  was  fairly  caught ;  he  came  to  Ars  to  see  something, 
and  he  found  nothing."  We  must  add  that  a  second  interview 
quite  reversed  this  ecclesiastic's  judgment. 

The  Curb's  brethren  in  the  priesthood  also  made  merry  at  his 
expense  in  the  early  years  of  his  ministry,  and  even  what  we 
should  call  quizzed  him  unmercifully  for  the  dilapidated  costume 
in  which  he  appeared  at  their  conferences.  Notwithstanding 
the  respect  with  which  his  heroic  virtue  inspired  them,  they 
could  not  restrain  a  certain  spirit  of  censure  which,  tmder  the 
plea  of  advocating  discreet  moderation  in  all  things,  prompted 
them  to  find  fault  with  his  disregard  for  appearances,  and 
for  the  necessary  comforts  of  life.  His  "  excessive  penances  " 
were  the  subject  of  animadversion,  and  sometimes  of  mortifying 
raillery.  To  their  effect  upon  his  nervous  system  they  imputed 
the  nightly  molestations  of  the  devil,  by  which  his  poor,  short 
rest  was  broken.*  "Come,  come,  dear  Cur^,"  they  would 
patronizingly  say,  "  do  like  other  people ;  take  a  little  more 
nourishment ;  it  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  all  this  devilry." 
Sometimes  his  critics  would  take  a  higher  tone,  and  their 
raillery  would  assume  the  form  of  expostulation  and  reproof. 
By  many  he  was  treated  as  a  visionary,  and  weU-nigh  a  manias. 
"  Your  presbytery,"  they  said  to  him  on  one  occasion,  "  is 
nothing  better  than  a  dirty,  untidy  bam.  The  rats  are  quite 
at  home  in  it ;  they  play  their  praiis  night  and  day,  and  you 


*  The  diabolical  tricks  which  Satan  played  in  the  Curb's  room  for  years 
are  worth  comparing  with  the  modem  **  spiritual  manifestations.** 
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lake  them  for  devils/^  Not  a  word  did  the  good  Cur^  reply  to 
these  sage  diatribes;  he  retired  to  his  room,  insensible  to 
everything  but  the  joy  of  having  been  humiliated.  We  mast 
observe,  in  passing,  that  the  infernal  spirit  took  his  revenge 
on  these  incredulous  gentlemen.  Struck  by  the  prodigies  of 
that  night,  one  of  the  missionaries  declared  that  he  made  a 
vow  to  God  never  more  to  jest  at  nocturnal  noises  and  appa- 
ritions j  and  "  as  for  M.  le  Cure  d^Ars,^^  he  added,  '^  I  hold  him 
to  be  a  saint. '^ 

More  than  this,  it  pleased  God  subsequently  to  allow  His  ser- 
vant to  bo  contemned,  vilified,  and  calumniated  by  his  brethren.- 
He  passed  through  that  frequent  trial  of  saints,  the  per- 
secution of  good  men.  Some  of  the  most  influential  clergy 
of  the  neighbourhood  even  came  to  the  resolution  of  making  a 
fonnal  complaint  to  the  Bishop  of  Belley  of  the  imprudent  zeal 
and  mischievous  enthusiasm  of  this  ignorant  and  foolish  cur6. 
In  his  humility,  M.  Vianney  fully  believed  himself  to  deserve 
their  censure,  and  looked  for  nothing  but  an  ignominious  dis- 
missal from  his  cure ;  '^  to  be  driven,^'  as  he  said,  "  with  blows 
out  of  my  parish,  and  condemned  to  end  my  days  in  a  prison,  for 
having  dared  to  stay  so  long  in  a  place  where  I  coidd  only  be 
a  hindrance  to  any  good.^^  Mgr.  Devie,  however,  was  never 
carried  away  by  these  false  impressions  and  reports.  From 
the  first  moment  he  saw  M.  Vianney  he  loved  him ;  he  loved 
his  simplicity,  his  poverty,  his  mortification.  "  I  wish  you 
gentlemen,"  he  said  once  at  a  meeting  of  his  clergy,  in  a  tone 
which  closed  the  mouths  of  scoflTers, — '^  I  wish  you  a  little  of 
that  folly  at  which  you  laugh ;  it  would  do  your  wisdom  no 
injury."  At  another  time  he  used  these  remarkable  words  in 
reply  to  observations  upon  M.  Vianney^s  want  of  knowledge  : 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  he  be  learned,  but  ho  is  enlightened'' 

Ignorance  and  fanaticism  were  not  the  sole  or  the  worst 
charges  brought  against  this  saintly  man.  The  persecution 
lasted  eight  years.  The  holy  priest  lived  it  down.  Two  things 
are  worthy  of  remark  :  first,  that  during  that  whole  time  the 
most  embittered  could  scarcely  retain  their  prejudices  in  his 
presence ;  the  serene  sanctity,  the  transparent  simphcity  of  his 
aspect  disarmed  them.  He  could  be  disliked  only  at  a  distance. 
Secondly,  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  the  Pilgrimage  began 
to  assume  its  gigantic  proportions.  And  how,  it  may  be  asked^ 
was  calumny  silenced  ?  It  died  a  natural  death.  It  had  no 
foundation  except  the  malice  of  Satan  and  the  imperfection  of 
men ;  it  died  at  the  sight  of  him  who  was  its  object.  Scarcely 
had  they  contemplated  him,  but  (as  M.  Monnin  says)  the  de- 
tractors of  yesterday  became  the  friends  of  the  morrow. 

Perhaps    some  may    be  disposed  to  wonder  how  the  uni- 
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versality  of  the  homage  of  which  the  Cur^  d^Ars  became 
ultimately  the  object,  is  reconcilable  with  the  assertion  with 
which  wo  started,  that  the  world  cannot  appreciate  sanctity, 
and  hates  poverty,  self-denial,  and  all  the  ascetic  virtues. 
Nevertheless,  the  honours  paid  to  his  sanctity  are  a  well-proved, 
or,  rather,  a  patent  fact,  while  the  world's  hatred  of  asceticism 
is  incontrovertible.  After  all,  the  contradiction  is  but  a  seeming 
one.  It  is  true  that,  although  many  men  hate  sanctity  only 
because  they  do  not  know  it,  there  are  a  numerous  class  who 
are  so  wedded  to  the  world  and  the  gratification  of  their 
passions,  that  their  aversion  to  holiness  is  only  more  pro- 
minently elicited  by  its  personal  exhibition.  Yet  they  hate 
goodness,  not  because  of  its  beauty,  but  in  spite  of  it :  they 
have,  in  fact,  no  eyes  to  discern  any  charms  in  what  threatens 
to  deprive  them  of  the  fancied  good  on  which  they  have  set 
their  hearts.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  self-denying  virtues 
are  always  odious  to  them.  But  when  it  pleases  God  to  allow 
a  ray  of  the  inward  beauty  of  His  saints  to  pierce  through 
the  veil  of  their  outward  appearance,  none  can  withhold 
the  instinctive  homage  of  admiration,  even  when  the  heart 
continues  obstinate  to  grace. 

And  now  we  think  that,  much  as  the  life  of  the  Cure  of 
Ars  is  out  of  the  common  order,  it  reads  a  lesson  of  great 
practical  import  to  this  land  of  mediocrity  and  respectability, 
so-called,  where  we  imbibe,  as  it  were,  with  the  very  air  we 
breathe,  a  reverence  for  cold  proprieties  and  a  disposition  to 
cautious  reserve ;  where  human  respect  meddles  with  almost 
every  good  undertaking,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  taints, 
if  it  does  not  spoil,  our  heaven-designed  works  with  a  gro- 
velling human  prudence.  It  manifests  and  lays  bare  the 
mighty  lever  which  can  alone  lift  off  the  incubus  of  sin  and 
worldliness  which  weighs  down  and  holds  captive  the  energy 
Divine.  To  kill  self  unsparingly,  and  to  allow  God  to  rebuild 
as  we  destroy — this  is  the  simple  recipe.  It  was  that  of 
the  Cure  of  Ars.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  do 
too  much,  while  we  hinder  God  from  doing  almost  any- 
thing at  all :  we  may  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  and  set 
the  old  Adam  to  do  the  second  Adam's  work — with  what 
barren  results  need  not  be  said — instead  of  allowing  the  new 
man  to  kill  the  old,  and  then  have  it  all  his  own  way.  This  is 
to  manufacture  our  own  sanctity,  such  as  it  is,  with  ninety- 
nine  grains  of  nature  in  it  to  one  of  grace.  The  crucifixion 
has  never  taken  place ;  and  we  mistake  the  lively  old  man  for 
the  risen  new  one.  "  Sacrifice,''  observes  M.  Monnin,  ^'  is  the 
law  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  which  man  realizes  in 
himself  when  he  becomes  saintly.     It  is  the  movement  of  a 
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soul  which  develops  itself  in  the  direction  of  its  noblest  attri- 
butes^ of  a  soul  which  expands  and  disengages  itself'^  firom 
every  earthly  shackle  which  hinders  its  attainment  of  the 
liberty  of  God^s  children.  "Until  we  have  renounced  all 
created  objects,  the  liberty  of  the  soul  is  but  an  empty  name. 
Like  a  bird  detained  by  a  thread,  we  may  think  ourselves  free, 
but  only  so  long  as  we  do  not  try  to  fly.  We  shall  then  only 
be  free  when  the  love  of  Christ  our  Lord  has  liberated  us.'' 

This  destruction  of  nature — ^a  work,  so  to  say,  in  our  own 
hands  to  perform,  or  rather  to  permit — ^is  not,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  beautiful  example  before  us,  to  stifle  the  natural  quali- 
ties. We  have  witnessed  the  eflect  of  this  Christian  discipline 
in  enlarging  and  perfecting  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul ; 
we  have  seen  its  admirable  results  even  upon  the  intelligence 
of  this  naturally-ungifted  man  : — 

The  habitual  union  with  God  by  prayer  and  love — that  continual  victory  of 
the  angelic  over  the  animal,  that  abiding  triumph  of  good  over  evil  -^HAck  we 
call  the  state  of  grace — has  wonderful  reactions,  and  works  sensible  effects  in 
the  intellectual  portion  of  our  being  as  well  as  in  its  inferior.  This  intellec- 
tual and  moral  perfecting,  this  enlargement  of  the  human  faculties 
sublimated  by  grace,  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  M.  Vianney.  We  have 
seen  what  he  was  as  a  young  man,  we  have  followed  him  in  his  maturity ;  we 
acknowledge,  without  hesitation,  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  varied  or 
ext-ensive  human  knowledge :  where  or  how  should  he  have  acquired  it  ?  But 
he  had  what  supplies  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and,  if  need  be,  for  experience, 
— that  faith  which  provides  a  man  against  all  and  teaches  him  eveiything. 
He  had  great  practical  wisdom,  a  deep  insight  into  the  ways  of  God  and  the 
miseries  of  man,  an  admirable  sagacity,  a  marvellous  quick-sightedness,  a 
judicious,  keen,  and  penetrating  mind.  He  was  gifted,  moreover,  with  a 
supernatural  memory — a  remarkable  circumstance  when  we  recollect  how 
unretontive  that  faculty  originally  was  in  the  matter  of  study — an  exquisite 
tact,  together  with  a  power  of  observation  which  might  have  arrived  at  being 
formidable  to  those  who  approached  him,  but  for  his  great  charity,  which 
was  ever  at  hand  to  fix  its  indulgent  impress  upon  all  his  judgments.  "  There 
is  saintliness  in  the  Cur6  of  Ars,"  observed  some  one  in  the  presence  of  a 
learned  professor  of  philosophy,  "  but  only  saintliness."  "  There  are  lights, 
groat  lights,"  was  the  reply.  "  They  sparkle  in  his  conversation  on  every 
subject,  on  God  and  the  world,  on  men  and  on  things,  on  the  present  and  on 
the  future."  Another  distinguished  man  writes,  after  an  interview  with  M. 
Vianney :  "  We  have  been  filled  with  admiration  at  the  progresnve  spirit  of 
your  saint.  There  is  nothing  like  sanctity  for  elevating  the  ideas  of  the  mort 
humble  of  men." 

Absorbed  as  ho  was  in  the  functions  of  his  ministry,  M. 
Vianney  was  alive  to  every  subject  of  religious  and  social 
interest,  and  was  ever  ready  with  clear  and  luminous  answers. 
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In  what  school  this  practical  knowledge  was  acquired  there 
can  be  no  question;  for  he  was  profoundly  and  voluntarily 
ignorant  of  all  the  passing  interests  of  the  day.  In  this  age 
of  ceaseless  movement,  novelty,  and  progress,  the  Cur^  of 
Ars  entertained  no  desire,  felt  no  anxiety,  to  know  anything 
of  that  world  the  figure  of  which  passed  away  around  him 
without  his  paying  it  the  least  attention,  so  fixed  was  his  mind 
on  another  object.  "  You  allude  to  the  railroad  sometimes,^' 
it  was  said  to  him  ,•  '^  do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?"  "  No, 
nor  do  I  desire :  I  speak  of  it  because  I  hear  others  speak  of 
it.^^  In  fact,  he  had  never  seen  that  wonder  of  modern 
practical  science  which  brought  two  or  three  hundred  strangers 
to  visit  him  every  day ;  he  lived  and  died  without  seeing  a  rail- 
way or  having  a  notion  of  what  it  was  like.  His  soul,  like 
some  angelic  being,  was  ever  soaring  above  the  region  of 
vulgar  interests.  "  He  regarded  everything  from  the  point  of 
view  which  is  familiar  to  the  saints,  and  where  light  without 
a  shadow  dwells.  Conscience  was  his  sole  horizon.  The 
external  world  was  as  if  it  existed  not  for  him.''  But  all  that 
came  from  the  other  and  Divine  world,  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
His  Church,  and  all  that  could  concern  the  glory  of  his  Lord 
or  the  good  of  souls,  found  even  a  passionate  response  in  his 
heart,  causing  every  fibre  of  his  soul,  as  it  were,  to  vibrate, 
and  making  his  tongue  eloquent,  though  ever  with  that 
homely,  familiar  language  and  charming  simplicity  which  never 
left  him. 

But  if  this  interior  work  enlarges  the  intellect,  so  also  does 
it  expand  the  heart, — a  point  on  which  the  world  is  always 
sceptical,  imputing,  as  it  does,  to  mortification  and  asceticism 
a  blighting  influence  on  the  natural  afiections.  This  man, 
so  hard  to  himself,  who  bore  in  his  person  the  traces  of  the 
most  terrible  penances,  was  remarkable  for  his  winning 
amiability.  There  was  nothing  stem  or  austere  in  his  demea- 
nour ;  though  never  seen  to  laugh,  a  smile  at  once  sweet  and 
radiant  would  often  illuminate  his  countenance.  There  was 
a  grace  and  a  seasonableness  in  his  rejoinders  which  partook 
of  the  savour  of  wit,  without  that  sharpness  or  pungency 
which  is  its  frequent  accompaniment  on  less  holy  Hps.  His 
biographer  gives  many  pleasing  examples  of  his  sympathy, 
liis  kind  considerateness,  his  delicate  tact,  his  overflowing 
tenderness,  and  his  love  for  his  friends.  We  have  observed 
that  the  Cur^  of  Ars  had  never  received  the  artificial  polish 
which  education  can  impart  even  to  those  whose  heart  remains 
uncivilized ;  but  he  possessed  that  true  politeness  which  is 
all  "  steeped  in  charity,  cordiality,  and  sincerity,''  and  which 
set  every  one  at  his   ease.     After  the  example  of  Him  in 
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whom  grace  and  goodness  first  manifested  themselves,  the 
servant  of  God  thought  of  all,  gave  an  eye  to  all,  forgetting 
only  and  altogether  self.  He  needed  nothing,  not  even  con- 
solation or  marks  of  sympathy ;  he  held  himself  unworthy  of 
them.  True  sweetness  and  amiability,  from  which  genuine 
politeness  flows,  are,  in  fact,  as  M.  Monnin  suggests,  portions 
of  self-renunciation  and  self-sacrifice;  they  are  the  flower 
of  humility. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  lesson  more  important  than  that  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  the  continued  life 
of  prayer  which  this  saint  of  our  day  was  called  to  lead.  We 
live  in  times  of  restless  activity,  continual  anxiety,  multi- 
plicity of  business.  As  we  traverse  space,  so  we  seem  to 
pass  through  time,  with  the  hurry  of  a  locomotive.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  deny  that  there  is  much  earnest  piety  among  us, 
much  warmth  of  devotion,  and  frequency  at  prayer;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  those  prolonged  hours  of  converse  with 
God  by  which  the  work  of  grace  has  been  fortified  in  the 
saints,  as  by  repeated  deep  draughts  of  the  very  elixir  of 
spiritual  life?  Such  persevering  assiduity  in  prayer  may 
doubtless  be  found  in  the  cloister ;  but  in  the  world  no  one 
seems  to  have  time  for  it.  It  is  out  of  keeping  with  all  our 
modern  habits  and  ways.  In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry 
M.  Vianney  spent  long  consecutive  hours  in  prayer;  after- 
wards he  certainly  had  not  time ;  but  the  habit  of  continued 
prayer  was  now  intei*woven  into  his  existence ;  his  eye  was 
never  off"  God,  his  heart  was  perpetually  inundated  with  His 
love.  But  such  a  habit  can  never  be  acquired  in  any  measure 
without  some  cultivation  of  that  interior  life  which,  in  the 
saint's  own  expressive  words,  ^^  is  a  bath  of  love,  into  which 
the  soul  plunges,  and  in  which  she  is  as  it  were  drowned  in 
love ;''  and  of  this  interior  life,  prayer — ^not  the  mere  saying 
of  prayers — is  the  very  breath.  This  alone  will  enable  us,  in 
these  busy,  distracting  times,  when  our  avocations,  whether 
charitable  or  others,  make  an  inroad  upon  our  stated  hours 
of  devotion,  to  supply  for  the  loss,  and  keep  the  flame  of 
Divine  love  burning  bright  in  the  heart.  Many  more  persona, 
perhaps,  are  capable  of  a  simpler  mode  of  prayer — of  course 
we  are  not  speaking  here  of  any  supernatural  kind,  which  no 
effort  of  our  own  can  teach  us — than  they  imagine ;  and  so 
God  would  lead  them  to  it  if  they  permitted  Him. 

"  It  is  not  necessary ,**  said  the  Curd,  "  to  talk  so  much  in  order  to  pray 
well  We  know  that  our  good  God  is  there  in  the  tabernacle  ;  we  open  our 
heart  to  Him  ;  we  are  happy  at  being  in  His  presence  :  that  is  the  best  sort 
of  prayer.     It  was  the  prayer  of  that  good  M.  Vidaut.    He  used  to  go  as  soon 
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as  the  church  was  open  to  adore  the  Blessed  Sacrament  One  day  that  he 
was  at  the  ch4teau,  they  had  to  summon  him  three  times  to  breakfast.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  was  getting  impatient  At  the  third  summons  he  left 
our  Lord's  presence,  exclaiming,  *  My  God,  cannot  they  leave  one  in  peace  to 
spend  a  moment  with  Thee  ?  * "  and  the  Cur^  added,  weeping, "  He  had  been 
there  since  four  in  the  morning.  There  are  good  Christians  who  could  pass 
their  whole  lives  thus  lost  in  (Sod.     Happy  they  !  ** 

He  was  liimself  of  the  blessed  number.  This  sort  of  prayer 
IS  manifestly  the  only  kind  which  human  nature  is  capable  of 
prolonging  to  any  extent,  and  it  is  also  the  only  kind  by  which 
we  can  acquire  the  habit  of  continually  praying  whilst  other- 
wise engaged. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  with  a  more  opportune  observa- 
tion than  the  following : — 

The  love  of  Grod  in  the  Cur6  d'Ars  produced  another  love,  less  under- 
stood, less  known,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  the  infallible  fruit  of  the  first  in 
truly  Catholic  hearts — the  love  of  the  Church,  that  venerable  Mother  so  dear 
to  the  children  of  Grod,  the  Spouse  of  our  Lord,  bought  with  His  Blood, 
sprung  from  His  Wounds,  and  in  whom  He  lives  by  His  truth.  His  word, 
His  grace.  His  sacraments.  This  love  in  the  Cur^  d'Ars  included  implicitly 
all  that  the  Church,  represented  by  her  head,  loves,  accepts,  and  proposes. 
You  had  but  to  name  Rome  to  him  to  elicit  flashes  of  joy,  or  tears,  or  sighs, 
or  regrets  that  he  should  die  before  beholding  the  native  country  of  souls,  the 
reliquary  of  the  world,  the  tomb  of  apostles  and  martyrs. 

We  repeat  our  cordial  wish  to  see  M.  Monnin's  volumes 
translated  in  extcnso.  We  have  been  compelled  to  restrict 
ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  one  point,  which  we  feel  has 
been  most  inadequately  treated,  and  have  found  room  for  few 
quotations.  The  work  is  not  only  most  interesting,  as  a  full 
biography  of  the  most  remarkable  man  of  our  day,  but  is  a 
treasury  of  religious  edification  and  instruction. 
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Art.  m.— prison  MINISTERS  ACT. 

An  Act  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Reliffious  InstmcUon  of 
Prisoners  in  County  and  Borough  Prisons  in  England  and  Scotland^ 
London :  Printed  hj  Creorge  Edward  Eyre  &  William  Spottiswoode^ 
Printers  to  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.    1863. 

IT  is  our  pleasant  task  to  have  to  reeord  a  step  taken  in  the 
right  direction.  Our  legislators  are  employed  in  the  very 
necessary  work  of  freeing  the  statute-book  jfrom  obsolete 
laws.  Some  such  there  are  which,  nominally  at  least,  inflict 
disabilities  upon  CathoUcs;  but  whether  they  are  included 
among  those  which  are  henceforth  to  disappear  from  the 
statute-book,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Neither  is  it  a  matter  of 
any  practical  moment.  For  although  they  still  hold  their  place 
in  the  records  of  Parliament  and  the  written  laws  of  the  realm^ 
they  have  long  been  a  dead  letter,  and  could  not  have  been 
put  in  force  against  us.  Their  repeal,  therefore,  is  to  be 
desired  rather  with  a  view  to  removing  a  national  disgrace 
than  as  conferring  any  actual  benefit  on  us,  whom  they  could 
never  practically  mjure. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
which  we  wish  to  draw  our  readers'  attention.  Unfortunately 
there  are  still  laws  in  existence  which  are  by  no  means  obsolete, 
and  the  practical  bearing  of  which  on  the  social  position  of 
Catholics  is  of  no  light  import.  There  are  still  certain  points 
in  which  we  Catholics  are  placed  in  an  inferior  social  position 
to  our  fellow-subjects,  and  in  which  we  are  debarred  from  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  law  when  we  are  not  treated  as  Pro- 
testants are,  and  have  a  legal  right  to  be  treated.  Such  laws 
especially  aflect  those  of  our  co-religionists  who  occupy  the 
lowest  ranks  in  the  community.  The  upper  classes  amongst 
us  have  fought  the  battle  for  themselves,  and  have  obtained 
their  Hberation  from  almost  every  legal  disability  imder  which 
they  lay,  even  far  into  the  present  century.  But  it  is  not  until 
very  lately  that  we  have  made  our  voice  heard  in  behalf  of 
those  who,  professing  a  common  faith  with  ourselves,  have 
none  but  us  to  plead  for  them  and  to  defend  their  cause.  It 
is  true  that  the  laws  to  which  we  refer  are  not  professedly 
penal  laws.  They  do  not  speak  of  Catholics  as  such,  nor  do 
they  solemnly  provide  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  shall  not 
enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges ;  but  they  were  enacted  when 
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our  very  existence  was  all  but  ignored.   Thus,  the  laws  relating 
to  workhouses  and  prisons  have  hitherto  almost  assumed  that 
there  were  no  such  people  as  Catholics  amongst  the  classes 
for  whom  they  were  framed.     Not  that  we  were  forgotten 
altogether ;  but  clauses  of  such  a  character  were  introduced, 
regarding  us  simply  as  a  possible  exception,  and  such  scanty 
provision  was  made  in  our  regard,  that  the  inequality  of  our 
position  was  rendered  even  more  glaring  by  the  little  that  was 
conceded  to  us,  than,  to  all  appearance,  it  would  have  been  if 
we  had  been  entirely  overlooked.     In  the  latter  case  it  might 
have  seemed  that  the  Legislature  would  not  have  refused  us  the 
equality  that  was  our  right  if  we  had  been  known  to  be  at 
hand  to  claim  it ;  but,  instead  of  this,  all  that  the  law  did  for 
us  was  just  enough  to  show  that  it  recognized  our  existence, 
but  was  determined  not  to  acknowledge  us  as  the  equals  of 
those  for  whom  its  enactments  were  framed.     In  these  laws, 
as  we  have  said.  Catholics  were  not  mentioned  by  name ;  but 
a  certain  slight  degree  of  liberty  was  granted  to  a  pauper,  or 
a  prisoner,    of  absenting  himself  from   the   services  of  the 
National  Church  in  case  of  his  professing  a  religion  differing 
from  that  by  law  established.  In  fact,  we  were  ranked  amongst 
the  Dissenters ;   but  as  it  happened  that  Dissenters  took  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  destitute  or  criminal  classes,  and  have 
rather  shown  an  inclination  to  disown  all  unfortunates  who,  by 
their  misfortune  or  their  fault,  might  come  to  the  workhouse 
or   the   gaol,   these   provisions  practically  affected   Catholics 
alone.     Hence,  in  the  recent  debates  in  the  last  session  of 
ParUament,  during  the  discussions  upon  the  Act  the  title  of 
which  we  have  prefixed  to  our  present  article,  though  the  Bill 
apparently  referred  to  all  who  were  not  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  in  reality 
its  enactments  applied  only  to  Catholics.     Socially  speaking, 
our  difficulty  has  lain  principally  in  this  difference  between 
Catholics  and  Dissenters,  that  we  alone  care  for  the  poor,  and 
that  we  have,  while  the  Dissenters  have  not,  a  very  large 
number  of  poor  of  our  reUgion  for  whom  we  are  bound  to  care. 
So  that,  in  reaUty,  paupers  and  prisoners  are  divided  into  only 
two  classes,  Protestants  and  Catholics ;  of  whom  the  former 
are  content  enough  with  such  religious  ministrations  as  are 
afforded  by  the  Established  Church,  so  far  as  they  care  for  any 
religious  ministrations  at  all.     On  the  one  hand,  this  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  Dissenters  to  all  who  are  not  in  "  respect- 
able" circumstances  tells  in  our  favour  thus  far,  that  guardians 
of    the   poor   and  visiting   justices    need  fear   no  irruption 
into  the    prisons    or    workhouses    under    their    charge,    of 
ministers  of  all  or  any  of  the  various  —  we  might  almost  say 
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innumerable — dissenting  sects ;  but^  on  the  other  hand^  it  has 
been  disadvantageous  to  us  in  this  respect^  that  we  have  had 
to  fight  the  battle  of  our  poor,  not  only  unassisted,  but 
labouring  under  the  burden  of  an  unpopularity  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  to  blind  people  to  the  manifest  injustice  of 
which  we  have  had  so  much  reason  to  complain. 

The  readers  of  this  Review  will  recollect  that  on  a  previoas 
occasion*  attention  was  drawn  at  considerable  length  to  the 
grievances  to  which  the  Catholic  inmates  of  workhouses  are 
subjected;  seeing  that  while,  by  the  existing  regulations^ 
ample  provision  is  made  for  the  religious  wants  of  their  Pro- 
testant  fellow-countrymen,  to  themselves  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  is  encumbered  with  difBculties.  An  attempt  was 
made  at  the  same  time  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  scale  on 
which  the  Poor  Law  had  become  a  vast  machinery  for  the  pro- 
selytising of  pauper  Catholic  children.  Our  present  task  is  to 
place  before  our  readers  the  spiritual  condition  of  Catholic 
prisoners,  and  to  show  that,  while  the  Prison  Ministers  Act  is, 
as  we  have  been  glad  to  call  it,  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
it  is  yet  but  a  step,  and  not  that  complete  establishment  of 
religious  equality  which  we  had  hoped  to  secure.  But  before 
we  enter  into  the  necessary  details  on  this  subject,  wo  will 
describe  the  present  position  of  what  is  called  amongst  us^ 
'^  The  Workhouse  Question,^^  and  state  what  has  been  done 
for  the  Catholic  pauper  since  the  appearance  of  the  article  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

Here,  too,  a  step  in  advance  may  bo  said  to  have  been  mado^ 
though  it  is  not  as  yet  a  step  in  legislation.  All  that  is  needful 
on  our  part  as  a  preliminary  to  legislation  has  been  done ;  for  a 
full  statement  of  our  grievances  has  been  laid  before  Parliament. 
An  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  has  been  effected  will  show 
how  the  matter  now  stands,  and  how  it  is  that  no  results  have 
as  yet  ensued  from  a  proceeding  that  entailed  so  much  labour 
and  expense. 

The  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the  country  are  subject 
to  a  central  authority,  of  which  they  are  extremely  jealous. 
This  department  of  the  Government  is  called  the  Poor-Law 
Board,  and  its  Chief  Commissioner,  or  President,  has  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  This  Board  has,  curiously  enough,  no  permanent 
existence,  but  its  large  powers  are  from  time  to  time  renewed 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  When  in  1860  it  had  to  come  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a  fi'esh  lease  of  authority,  its  opponents  took  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  its  existence.  They 
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were  so  far  successful  that  the  five  years  for  which  the  GovernA 
ment  asked  were  not  granted,  and  the  Continuance  Act  was 
passed  for  three  years  only,  and  that  on  the  express  under- 
standing that  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  during  those  three  years  make  a  full  inquiry  into  all  the 
complaints  that  had  been  brought  against  the  Board.  To  that 
committee  our  petitions  against  the  injustice  of  the  working  of 
the  Poor  Law  were  also  referred,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  petitions  from  Catholics  having  been  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  conmiittee  was  fairly  chosen  from  both  Parliamentary 
parties,  and  it  numbered  among  its  members  the  President  of 
the  Poor-Law  Board  and  the  three  English  Catholics  who  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Evidence  was  taken  during 
the  session  of  1860;  and  the  committee  was  reappointed,  and 
resumed  the  hearing  of  evidence  through  the  sessions  of  1861 
and  1862.  This  it  reported  from  time  to  time  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  six  blue  books,  of  which  the  evidence  relating  to 
Catholics  occupies  the  third.  Eight  Catholics  in  all  were 
examined  by  the  committee,  of  whom  four  were  priests  and 
four  laymen.  The  Report  also  contains  the  evidence  of  four 
adverse  Protestants,  one  of  whom  was  the  secretary  of  the 
Protestant  Alliance ;  of  the  master  of  a  metropolitan  work- 
house, also  a  Protestant,  who  had  formerly  been  the  master  of 
a  workhouse  in  the  provinces,  which  was  strongly  in  our 
favour ;  and  of  a  poor-law  inspector,  whose  evidence  was  rather 
for  us  than  against  us. 

The  committee  spent  eight  of  its  sittings  in  receiving  this 
evidence,  and  the  volume  contains  the  answers  of  the  witnesses 
to  more  than  three  thousand  questions.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  subject  was  thoroughly  sifted,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  add  that  the  Catholic  witnesses  were  Ustened  to 
by  the  committee  and  questioned  by  its  members  with  the 
most  perfect  fairness  and  impartiality.  The  ultra-Protestant 
newspapers  complained,  but  without  any  reason  or  justice,  that 
a  bias  was  shown  in  our  favour ;  but  they  would  have  been 
sure  to  make  the  same  complaint  unless  our  witnesses  had 
been  browbeaten  and  our  case  suppressed.  For  that  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  committee,  and 
to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  the  President  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Board,  who  was  its  chairman.  In  the  session  of  Par- 
liament which  has  just  closed,  the  committee  was  reappointed, 
having  no  work  before  it  but  to  report  to  the  House  on  the 
sulyects  on  which  it  had  taken  evidence ;  but  it  met  only  once, 
and  then  resolved  to  advise  the  House  to  reappoint  the  com- 
mittee in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.     Meanwhile^  as  the 
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throo  years  had  elapsed  for  which  the  Poor-Law  Board  had 
received  its  powers,  another  Continuance  Act  for  a  single  year 
has  been  passed.  Next  year,  no  doubt,  unless  prevented  by  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  committee  will  report  to  the 
House  of  Commons  its  opinion  of  our  claims.  Until  this  has 
been  done  we  must  rest  contented  with  having  effected  for 
our  poor  CathoHc  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  workhouses  all 
that  it  was  in  our  power  to  do,  and  with  having  secured  for  the 
whole  of  the  sad  story  a  permanent  record. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  ^'Workhouse  Question '*  was 
to  be  examined  into  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
no  one  would  ever  have  imagined  that  the  parallel  prison 
grievance  would  be  the  first  to  receive  a  remedy  fipom  the 
Legislature.  It  would  seem  probable  that  the  two  grievances 
have  helped  one  another.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
impression  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the 
power  to  help  us  was,  that  we  were  always  making  complaints 
in  general  terms,  but  that  we  were  unable  to  establish  any 
specific  grievances ;  and  they  probably  supposed  that  the 
shortest  way  to  silence  us  was  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
proving  our  assertions.  We  believe  that  the  strength  of  the 
case  produced  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  English 
I^oor  Law  occasioned  no  little  surprise ;  and  as  the  general 
statement  of  our  grievances  was  supported  by  a  long  array  of 
instances,  related  in  detail,  which  have  been  left  unanswered^ 
we  may  presume  that  they  are  allowed  to  be  unanswerable. 
The  surprise  created  by  the  unexpected  revelation  of  the  hard* 
ships  endured  by  the  Catholic  pauper  has  no  doubt  greatly 
assisted  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  prisoner.  And,  in  return, 
we  may  hope  that  the  sjiirit  and  determination  shown  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  remedy  a  grievance  when  it  was  clearly 
pointed  out,  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners,  will  encourage  the 
friends  of  the  paupers  to  persevere  in  their  exertions. 

Mr.  Henley  expressed  this  view  of  the  matter  in  a  very 
manly  and  straightforward  way  in  his  speech  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Prison  Ministers  Bill.  He  said  that  the  par- 
liamentary returns  moved  for  by  Lord  Edward  Howard 
"  had  thrown  great  light  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  confident 
that  when  the  House  had  full  information  before  it,  it  would 
never  refuse  to  deal  honestly  and  justly  with  any  case.''  Prom 
these  returns  we  shall  be  enabled  not  only  to  place  before 
our  readers  the  number  of  prisoners  in  whose  behalf  this  Act 
of  Parliament  has  just  been  passed,  but  to  present  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  grievance  under  which  we  laboured, 
and  which  this  Act  is  intended  to  remedy,  in  the  very  words 
of  the  prison  officials  themselves.    And  as  there  is  an  interest 
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in  the  statistics,  apart  from  the  argument  they  have  afforded 
for  legislative  interference,  we  will  produce  at  the  same  time 
the  similar  returns  which  were  moved  for  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lucas  in  1853.  The  interval  between  the  two  returns  is  nearly 
ten  years,  i.  e.  from  September  25, 1852,  to  January  1,1862. 

In  the  convict  prisons  in  England  (Mr.  Lucas's  return 
relates  to  England  only)* — 

In  1852  there  were  693  Catholics,  out  of  6,445  prisoners. 

In  1862        „        1,426  „  7,682        „ 

In  the  borough  and  county  gaols  (excepting  Clerkenwell, 
Cold  Bath  Fieldsf  and  Bath,  which,  having  made  no  return  in 
1862,  we  have  deducted  from  the  tables  of  1852,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison) — 

In  1852  there  were  2,040  Catholics,  out  of  13,767  prisoners. 
In  1862        „         2,702  „  15,964        „ 

Or,  altogether,  in  English  prisons— 

In  1852  there  were  2,733  Catholics,  out  of  20,212  prisoners. 
In  1862        „  4,128  „  23,646        „ 

That  is  to  say,  in  English  convict  prisons— 

In  1852  the  Catholics  were  about  10*7  per  cent. 
In  1862  „  „  19-3        „ 

And  in  English  county  and  borough  gaols-— 

In  1852  the  Catholics  were  about  14*9  per  cent. 
In  1862  „  „  16-9        „ 

This  increase  of  proportion  is  very  remarkable ;  but  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  very  large  proportion  of  Catholics 
among  the  female  convicts,  consisting  of  more  than  30*5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

At  Millbank  in  1862  there  were  94  Catholics  out  of  422  women. 
At  Brixton  „  234  „  624      „ 

AtFulham  „  60  „  226 


„  VV  „  MWVf  ,J 


Or,  in  all,  388  „  1,272 
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*  In  1862  there  were  in  the  Welch  prisons  80  Catholics  oat  of  531 
prisoners,  or  15  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  Scotch  prisons  533  Catholics  out  of 
2,276  prisoners,  or  23*4  per  cent. :  the  proportion  in  total  T?ng1iffh  prisons 
being  17*4. 

t  In  1852  there  were  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  214  Ofttholics  out  of  1,166  pri- 
soners. In  1862,  the  governor  says,  *'  Number  of  prisoners  of  each  reli^ous 
denomination,  on  January  1,  1862,  not  being  recorded,  owing  to  the  luge 
niunber  of  prisoners  here,  cannot  be  defined  The  new  Act  will  render  such 
a  report  impossible  for  the  future,  as  it  makes  registration  of  a  prisonei's 
religion  compulsory.  He  adds  :  "  Number  of  prisoners,  not  being  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  who  have  requestea  the  attendance  of  a  minister 
of  their  religion,  or  who  have  been  visited  by  one  during  the  previous  three 
months,  was  49.**  These  were  probably  Cauiolics ;  and,  perhaps,  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  Catholics  in  the  prison. 
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Inasmuch  as  Millbank  is  the  prison  to  which  the  more 
refractory  women  are  sent,  it  is  something  of  a  comfort  to 
find  that  the  CathoUc  inmates  are  in  a  smaller  proportion. 
Here  there  are  2  Catholic  women  in  every  9 ;  but  at  Brixton^ 
we  are  told,  to  our  great  astonishment,  that  of  every  8  women. 
3  are  CathoUcs,  or  more  than  37  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  inmates. 

If  we  deduct  the  numbers  of  the  women  from  the  totals  of 
convict  prisoners  given  above,  we  find  that  there  were  1,038 
Catholics  among  the  6,410  convict  men,  that  is,  about  16  per 
cent.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  attribute  the  smallness  of 
the  proportion  of  CathoUcs  amongst  the  men  as  compared  with 
the  women,  to  any  other  cause  than  a  greater  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  men  to  avow  their  reUgion  in  prison. 

It  was  stated  before  the  Poor-ReUef  Committee,  that  the 
Catholics  in  London  are  about  1  in  12  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, or  probably  1  in  7  of  the  classes  from  which  the  inmates 
of  workhouses  and  gaols  are  principally  taken.  One  in  7 
is  about  14  per  cent.,  and  that  this  estimate  is  not  exaggerated 
is  pretty  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  CaUiolics  in 
the  convict  prisons,  which  are  suppUed  by  no  means  exclusively 
from  places  where  CathoUcs  form  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
population  as  they  do  in  the  metropolis,  are  more  than  19 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

The  returns  obtained  by  Lord  Edward  Howard  give  us 
information  on  other  points  besides  the  mere  number  of 
CathoUcs  in  each  prison.  From  them  we  are  able  to  draw  no 
small  amount  of  information  respecting  the  reUgious  treatment 
of  these  prisoners.  We  gather  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
freedom  was  given  to  the  priests  in  the  way  of  visiting  CathoUc 
prisoners  at  Wisbeach  (2),*  Chester  County  (38),  Knutsford 
(61),  Essex  County  at  Springfield  (17),  Kent  County  at 
Maidstone  (45),  Stafibrd  County  (94),  Southampton  County  at 
Winchester  (54),  Glamorgan  County  at  Cardiff  (24),  and,  appa- 
rently, at  Newcastle  (63),  Chester  City  (5),  and  Gloucester 
County  (13),  Gttols.  It  is  consolatory  to  be  able  to  present 
such  a  Ust,  for  it  disposes  us  to  hope  that  amongst  so  many 
boards  of  visiting  justices  who  have  been  acting  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  (and  we  ianst  there  are  many  others  to  whom  the 
returns  give  us  no  clue),  several  may  be  found  to  put  the 
Prison  Ministers  Act  into  early  operation. 

But  these,  unfortunately,  were  cases  of  exceptional  UberaUty. 


♦  We  have  added  to  the  name  of  the  gaol  the  number  of  Catholic 
prisoners. 
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In  the  vast  majority  of  prisons,  the  first  step  had  to  be  taken 
by  the  prisoner  himself.  He  had  to  ask  for  the  priest ;  and, 
if  he  lacked  either  the  proper  disposition  or  the  courage  to 
induce  him  to  make  the  necessary  eflfort,  he  was  left  without 
the  influence  for  good  that  might  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  mind  by  the  exhortations  of  one  whom,  and  whom 
alone,  he  believed  to  be  the  messenger  of  God.  We  are 
shown  in  these  returns  the  extent  of  the  evil  that  was  wrought 
by  the  law  that  permitted,  and  was  supposed  to  direct  and 
require,  this  state  of  things.  We  beUeve  that  the  extracts 
we  are  about  to  give  will  be  found  useful  by  the  clergy,  and 
by  such  Catholics  as  occupy  positions  of  influence  in  the 
various  places  mentioned,  as  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the 
prisons,  until  these  returns  were  made,,  was  entirely  unknown 
to  them.  Inaccuracies  have,  here  and  there,  been  pointed 
out ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  have  thought  it  best  simply  to 
reproduce  the  statements  that  have  been  presented  to  Par- 
liament. We  pass  over  the  convict  prisons  for  the  present, 
confim'ng  our  attention  to  the  county  and  borough  gaols. 
We  have  arranged  them  in  order,  according  to  the  number 
of  Catholics  they  are  said  to  contain,  separating  the  Scottish 
prisons  from  those  of  England  and  Wales.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  already  given  the  number  of  Catholics  in 
eleven  gaols.     These  we  do  not  here  repeat. 

Liverpool  Borough  Gaol :  Catholics,  485.  —  "  Number  of 
such  prisoners,  not  being  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
who  during  the  previous  three  months  have  requested  the 
attendance  of  a  minister  of  their  religion,  or  have  been  visited 
by  one,  36.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  attends  (though  not 
appointed)  when  any  prisoner  of  that  denomination  requires 
his  services.     He  generally  attends  twice  a  week.^' 

Manchester  City  Gaol :  Catholics,  207. — ^^  Number  of  pri- 
soners requiring  a  clergyman  of  their  own  persuasion  during 
the  previous  three  months,  3  Roman  Catholics.^^ 

Westminster  House  of  Correction :  Catholics,  183. — ^^  Num- 
ber who  ....  have  requested  ....  or  been  visited,  88 
Roman  Catholics.'' 

Salford,  New  Bailey  Prison:  Catholics,  147. — '^Number 
•  .  .  .  who  were  visited  by  their  minister  during  the  months 
of  October,  November,  and  December,  1861,  50  Roman 
Catholics.'' 

Kirkdale  Borough  Goal :  Catholics,  141. — "Catholics  visited 
by  a  minister  of  their  own  denomination  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1861,  88." 

Wakefield  Borough  Prison:  Catholics,  139.  —  "Number 
....  who  have  requested  ....  or  have  been  visited,  53." 
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Wandsworth  House  of  Correction :  Catholics,  124. — "  Num* 
bar  of  those  who  applied  ....  23  Bonxan  CathoUcs,  3  Jews.'* 

Preston  House  of  Correction:  Catholics,  77. — ^^ Number 
....  who  have  requested  ....  or  been  visited,  15  Boman 
Catholics." 

Holloway,  City  of  London  Prison :  Catholics,  67. — "  Number 
who  have  requested  ....  or  have  been  visited,  no7ie/^ 

Birmingham  Borough  Prison:  Catholics,  67. — '^  Number  who 
have  requested  ....  Boman  Catholics,  14  males,  4  females.^' 

Durham  County  Gaol :  Catholics,  63. — ^^  During  the  previous 
three  months,  one  Dissenter  requested  the  attendance  of  a 
minister  of  his  own  religion,  and  his  request  was  granted.'* 

Leeds  Borough  Gaol :  Catholics,  56. — "  Number  .  .  .  • 
who  have  requested  ....  or  been  visited  •  •  •  .  4 ;  2  males 
and  2  females." 

Northallerton  Borough  Prison:  Catholics,  38. — ''Number 
....  who  requested,  3.  One  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  appointed  to  instruct  the  prisoners  in  the  previous 
year.  No  other  religious  instructors  officiate,  excepting  those 
who  are  sent  for  at  the  special  request  of  any  prisoner." 

Exeter,  Devon  County  Prison :  Catholics,  33.—''  Number 
....  who  have  requested  ....  or  have  been  visited  .  .  .  • 
7  Boman  Catholics." 

Kingston-upon-Hull,  Borough  Gaol :  Catholics,  32.—"  Num. 
ber  ....  who  requested  or  received  visits  ....  one  request 
and  one  visit  by  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  in  a  case  of  child- 
birth." 

Lancaster  County  Gaol :  Catholics,  30. — "  During  the  three 
months  preceding  1st  January,  1862,  a  Boman  Catholic  priest 
made  three  visits,  seeing  in  all  six  prisoners.  A  Wesleyan 
minister  visited  one  prisoner^six  times." 

Warwick  County  Gaol:  CathoUcs,  27. — "Prisoners  .  .  .  . 
who  have  requested  ....  or  have  been  visited,  8." 

Salop  County  Gaol :  Catholics,  23. — "  Boman  Catholics. 
Five  were  visited  by  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  at  their  own 
request,  during  the  previous  three  months." 

Swansea  Borough  Gaol :  Catholics,  23. — "  Prisoners  request- 
ing spiritual  advice  from  other  ministers: — ^Boman  Cathohcs,  2; 
Jew,  1.  The  Jewish  rabbi  or  Boman  Catholic  priest  attends 
gratuitously  at  the  special  request  of  the  prisoners." 

Derby  County  and  Borough  Gaol :  Catholics,  22. — "Number 
....  who  have  requested  ....  none.  Number  .... 
who  have  been  visited  ....  6  Boman  Catholics.'^ 

Dorchester,  Dorset  County  G^ol:  Catholics,  21. — "One 
prisoner  (of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church)  only  had  requested 
the  attendance  of   a  minister  of  that  religion   during  the 
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previous  three  months.  The  chaplain  and  schoohnaster  are 
the  only  appointed  instructors  who  officiate  in  the  prison  to 
promote  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners/' 

Leicester  County  Prison ;  Catholics,  18. — ''Number  .  •  .  . 
who  have  requested  ....  or  have  been  visited,  12  Roman 
CathoUcs/' 

Horsemonger  Lane,  Surrey  County  Gaol:  Catholics,  17. — 
''Number  ....  who  have  requested  ....  or  have  been 
visited,  nil.'^ 

Lewes,  Sussex  County  Prison  :  Catholics,  15. — "  None  of 
these  had  either  requested  to  see  or  had  seen  any  minister  of 
any  religion  (except  the  chaplain  of  the  prison)  during  the 
last  three  months/' 

Portsmouth  Borough  Gaol:  Catholics,  15. — "Number.  .  .  . 
who  have  requested  ....  or  have  been  visited,  niW 

Morpeth,  Northumberland  County  Gaol  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection :  Catholics,  14. — "  Number  visited  by  a  minister  of 
their  own  religious  denomination: — Establi^ed  Church  of 
England,  64  "  [this  is  the  number  of  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  prison,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  being 
85]  ;  "  Roman  Catholics,  9.'' 

Southampton  Borough  Gaol :  Catholics,  14. — "  No  request 
has  been  made  for  the  attendance  of  (or  visits  made  by)  any 
other  minister  than  of  the  Established  Church.'' 

Nottingham  Borough  Gaol  and  House  of  Correction : 
Catholics,  14. — "No  prisoner  has  requested  the  attendance 
of  a  minister  of  his  own  religion,  nor  has  any  prisoner  been 
visited  by  one." 

Worcester  County  Gaol :  Catholics,  12. — "  Number  .  .  .  . 
who  have  requested  ....  and  who  were  visited : — 3  Roman 
Catholics,  who  were  visited  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who 
resides  at  the  Worcester  Roman  Catholic  chapel-house." 

Canterbury,  County  Gaol  and  House  of  Correction  :  Catho- 
lics, 12. — "Number  ....  who  have  requested  ....  or 
have  been  visited,  none,'' 

York  City,  House  of  Correction:   Catholics,  11. — "Number 
.  .  .  who  have  requested  ....  or  have  been  visited,  none." 

York  County  Gaol:  Catholics,  11. — "  Eight  o/"  these  requested 
the  attendance  of  their  minister,  and  were  visited  by  one." 
.    Bristol,    City   Bridewell :    Catholics,  10. — "  Prisoners  who 
....  have  requested  ....  or  have  been  visited,  1  Roman 
CathoUc." 

Plymouth,  Borough  Prison :  Catholics,  10. — "Number  .  .  .  . 
who  have  requested  ....  or  have  been  visited,  nil.  Number 
of  clergymen  ....  appointed  or  officiating  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  to  promote  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  of  each 
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denomination,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  own  re- 
spective creeds : — 1  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
appointed  the  prison  chaplain ;  1  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  officiating  with  one  prisoner,  who  had  sent  for  him/' 

Usk  Borough  Graol :  CathoUcs,  10. — "  Prisoners  who  have 
been  visited  ....  at  their  own  request  ....  8  Soman 
CathoKcs/' 

The  returns  from  Scotland  are  given  in  a  tabular  form : — 

Glasgow 173  CathoUcs.     Number  visited    3 

Perth  General  Prison  156  „  „  25 

Edinburgh 57  „  „  nil. 

Hamilton 22  „  „  nil. 

Airdrie    18  „  „  2 

Paisley    14  „  „  nil. 

Dundee   14  „  „  6 

Linlithgow 12  „  „  nil. 

We  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  continue  our  list 
through  the  remaining  prisons,*  where  the  Catholics  are  under 
10  in  number.  But  we  beg  our  readers'  special  attention  to 
the  statements  which  have  here  been  laid  before  Parliament 
by  the  authorities  of  the  gaols  themselves.  In  order  to  per- 
ceive the  full  force  of  these  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  notice 
that  the  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  Catholics  in  a  prison, 
and  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  asked 
for  and  have  been  visited  by  a  priest,  do  not  relate  to  the  same 
term.  The  number  of  Catholics  given  is  that  of  those  present 
on  a  certain  day,  Jan.  1st,  1862;  but  the  number  visited 
extends  over  the  previous  three  months.  Probably  York 
County  Gaol  is  the  only  exception  to  this  in  the  returns.  If 
all  the  Catholics  had  been  visited,  the  number  ought  to  have 
been  greater  than  that  of  those  present  on  one  particular  day, 
as  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  year  many  must  have  been 
discharged,  and  others  received.  Thus  we  see  that  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne there  are  63  Catholics  returned  as  in  the 


*  County  and  Borough  Gaols  in  England  and  Wales. 

Prisons  making  no  return  3 

„      in  which  there  are  no  prisoners  ...        9 

„                   „               no  Catholics            ...       27  Catholics. 
„                   „                less  than  10  Catholics   56  containing  185 

„                    „                10  and  less  than  20  „      16         „  213 

20            „           60  „       12         „  356 

„                    „                 60            „         100  „         9         „  602 

„                   „              100  or  more                „        7         „  1426 
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Borough  Prison  on  the  1st  of  January,  while  the  ''number  of 
prisoners  who  have  requested  the  attendance  of  ministers  of 
their  religion  during  the  previous  three  months  is  67/'  Some 
of  these  may  be  Dissenters,  of  whom  there  were  16  in  the 
prison ;  but  the  Kent  County  Prison  at  Maidstone  furnishes  a 
clear  case.  In  that  gaol  there  were  45  Catholics  on  the  1st  of 
January,  but  the  number  of  prisoners  visited  is  returned  as  89 
Roman  Catholics.  Again,  from  the  returns  of  Pulham  Eefiige 
we  see  that  of  the  number  visited  by  the  priest  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year,  about  one-third  had  left  the  prison  by 
New  Year's  Day,  and  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  sum 
total  of  Catholics  given  if  we  would  form  a  true  estimate  of 
the  proportion  visited.  Fulham  returns  its  Catholics  as  60 ; 
number  visited  during  the  three  months,  52  ;  number  of  those 
who  were  present  at  the  end  of  the  year  who  were  visited,  33. 
So  that  we  see  that,  of  the  60  Catholics  the  number  who  did 
not  see  the  priest  was  really  27,  and  not  8  only,  as  we  should 
have  supposed  if  we  had  not  been  furnished  with  this  further 
information. 

More  remarkable  still  is  the  case  of  the  Glamorgan  County 
Gaol  at  Cardiff,  where  the  number  of  Catholics  is  given  as  24, 
while  the  number  visited  during  the  three  months  was  "  92— 
all  Boman  CathoUcs.^^  Here,  we  are  told,  the  priest  ^'  visits 
the  prisoners  of  his  denomination  once  a  week,''  evidently 
without  any  special  request  on  their  part ;  and  thus  Cardiff 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  neighbouring  Borough  Gaol 
at  Swansea,  where  of  23  Catholics  only  two  '^  requested 
spiritual  advice ''  from  the  priest. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  little  deduction  must  be  made  for 
the  few  cases  in  which  the  returns  give  us  the  number  who 
have  made  special  requests,  but  not  the  number  of  those 
actually  visited.  The  return  from  Derby,  for  example,  i^ 
evidently  inaccurate ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  in  the 
Manchester  City  Gtiol  only  3  Catholics  out  of  207  were 
visited  by  the  priest.  Yet  this  qualification  applies  to  very  few 
cases  ;  for  in  no  less  than  28  out  of  the  35  instances  we  have 
given,  the  retm-n  states  expressly  the  number,  not  only  of 
those  who  have  requested,  but  of  those  who  have  been  visited 
by  a  priest.  With  these  considerations  in  his  mind,  which 
show  that  on  the  whole  the  number  is  much  understated,  the 
reader  will  perceive  the  force  of  the  argument  furnished  by 
Lord  Edward  Howard's  returns,  when  he  observes  that  in  the 
35  county  or  borough  gaols  we  have  enumerated,  in  which 
there  were  acknowledged  to  be  2,188  Catholic  prisoners, 
only  440  are  reported  as  having  been  visited  by  a  priest.  The 
number  of  Catholics  in  the  1 1  prisons  named  above,  in  which, 
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if  we  may  judge  by  the  returns,  firee  access  to  the  Catholic 
prisoners  is  permitted  to  the  priest,  is  altogether  416.  To 
complete  the  total,  we  have  to  mention  that  there  are  178 
more  prisoners  returned  as  Catholics  whose  state  is  not 
likely  to  be  improved  by  the  fact  of  their  having  but  few,  if 
any,  feUow  Catholics  with  them  in  prison. 

We  now  turn  to  the  convict  prisons  j  but  as  the  abuse 
which  in  the  borough  and  county  gaols  has  yet  to  be  remedied 
by  the  help  of  the  Prison  Ministers  Act,  has  in  the  convict 
prisons  been  remedied  already,  we  need  not  enter  into  the 
same  details  in  their  case.  They  are,  as  our  readers  are 
probably  aware,  under  the  authority  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
They  are  managed  by  Grovemment  officials,  who  are  called  the 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons.  Of  this  board  the  late  Sir  Joshua 
Jebb  was  chairman,  with  whose  name  the  discussions  on  the 
ticket-of-leave  system  have  made  the  public  familiar.  This 
department  of  the  Government  has  full  authority  to  make  all 
necessary  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  prisons, 
while  the  powers  of  the  visiting  justices  are  limited  by  the 
Acts  of  Parliament;  and  in  the  matter  of  religion  it  was 
maintained,  before  the  passing  of  the  Prison  Ministers  Act, 
that  they  could  not  concede  to  the  Catholic  inmates  a  greater 
amount  of  liberty  than  the  said  Acts  allowed.  In  the  case  of 
some  few  prisons,  as  we  have  seen,  the  visiting  justices  did 
not  regard  themselves  as  being  thus  fettered ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  was  believed  that  with  respect  to  borough  and 
county  prisons  nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  confer 
what  we  wanted.  It  was  rather,  therefore,  to  the  Homo 
Secretary  that  we  looked  for  the  inauguration  of  a  better 
system  than  that  which  had  so  long  prevailed. 

The  first  grievance,  which  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  all  the 
rest,  was  the  position  and  authority  of  the  Protestant  chaplain. 
A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  holding  an  official 
position  in  the  prison,  who  was  enabled  by  the  enjoyment  of  a 
good  salary  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  prison  duties,  and 
who,  in  many  instances,  was  supported  by  an  assistant  chap- 
lain and  Scripture  readers,  had  unlimited  access  to,  and  entire 
charge  of,  all  the  prisoners.  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants. 
The  first  step  towards  the  remedy  of  this  abuse  was  evidently 
taken  by  the  Home  Office  before  Lord  Edward  Howard's 
return  was  moved  for.  At  Millbank,  we  are  told,  "  the  chap- 
lains and  the  Scripture  reader  of  the  Church  of  England 
instruct  all  denominations  except  the  Church  of  Rome  ;*'  and 
the  same  exception  is  expressly  made  at  Woking.  In  the 
other  convict  prisons  at  that  time  the  old  system  appears  to 
have  still  prevailed.    And  in  all  other  respects  the  same 
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grievances  existed  in  the  convict  prisons  that  we  have  pointed 
out  in  the  prisons  of  counties  and  boroughs.  At  Pentonville, 
out  of  73  Catholics,  only  12  had  requested  the  attendance  of 
their  priest  in  three  months;  at  Parkhurst  there  were  27 
CathoUcs,  none  of  whom  had  been  ^'  visited  by  ministers  not 
of  the  Established  Church  j^'  of  the  180  Catholics  at  Dartmoor, 
'^  about  60  ^'  used  to  see  the  priest  on  his  weekly  visit ;  of 
124  Catholic  convicts  at  Wakefield,  39  had  been  visited ;  and, 
saddest  case  of  all,  at  Portland  there  were  during  three 
months  216  Catholics,  of  whom  151  ^'requested  the  attendance 
of  a  minister  of  their  religion,^'  while  the  number  actuaUy 
visited  during  the  same  period  was  only  one.  Portsmouth 
Prison  seems  to  have  been  conducted  more  liberally,  as,  of  the 
88  Catholics  there,  the  returns  say,  ^^  The  whole  of  these  have 
been  visited  by  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest." 

The  return  from  which  we  have  so  copiously  quoted  was 
moved  for  by  Lord  Edward  Howard  during  the  session  of 
1862 ;  but  the  authentic  information  thus  obtained  was  not 
the  only  advantage  gained  for  us  during  that  session  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  his  zeal.  It  was  abundantly  clear  that,  if 
the  Catholic  religion  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Catholic 
prisoners,  and  become,  in  any  systematic  way,  instrumental  in 
their  reformation,  some  provision  must  be  made  to  enable  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  devote  sufiicient  time  for  the  purpose. 
Already  a  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done  by  priests 
in  the  convict  prisons  which  was  public  service,  and  deserved 
remuneration.  They  who  raised  their  altars  there,  and  served 
them,  had  a  right  to  Uve  oflF  their  altars.  Mass  had  been  said 
for  some  years  in  Brixton  Prison  and  in  the  female  prison 
called  Fulham  Refuge ;  and  at  Millbank  a  priest  attended  the 
men  every  Wednesday  and  Sunday,  and  the  women  every 
Friday  and  Sunday  throughout  the  year.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that,  when  Lord  Edward  Howard  pressed  upon 
the  Home  Office  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  convicts,  the 
Government  should  have  considered  that  the  proper  beginning 
would  be  to  propose  to  Parliament  a  money  vote  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  them.  This  was  not  altogether  a  novelty, 
even  in  England.  In  Mr.  Lucas's  return,  in  1852,  it  is  stated 
that,  at  Dartmoor,  ^'a  priest  (not  an  officer  of  the  establish- 
ment) is  allowed  one  guinea  for  each  visit ;  the  sum  thus  paid 
in  the  year  ending  25  September,  1852,  amounted  to  £46.  48  J' 
And  at  Millbank,  ''  One  priest  at  £50  per  annum.''  However, 
even  these  small  allowances  were  soon  withdrawn.  In  1854,  in 
consequence  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Lucas  in  the  previous 
session.  Lord  Palmerston  proposed  in  the  estimates  a  grant  of 
£550  for  the  religious  expenses  of  Catholics  in  convict  prisons. 
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But  it  IS  one  of  the  curious  fashions  in  our  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, that  votes  of  money  '^  in  supply'^  are  usually  decided 
by  some  forty  or  fifty  members ;  and  when  Lord  Palmerston's 
proposal  was  made,  in  a  house  reduced  to  such  dimensions^  the 
bigots  mustered  in  force,  the  Irish  members  were  absent,  and 
the  vote  was  lost.  It  was  thought  that,  after  this  adverse 
decision,  even  the  allowance  that  had  been  made,  as  the  return 
of  1852  shows,  for  travelling  expenses,  should  be  discontinued ; 
and  thus  the  priest  who  visited  Dartmoor  for  the  last  eight 
years  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of  the  Catholics  of  Plymouth; 
and  the  priest  who  has  for  the  same  period  attended  Millbank 
has  been  maintained  by  the  Catholics  of  Westminster. 

The  proposition  of  the  Government,  in  1862,  to  devote  £550*, 
to  enable  them  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
Catholic  convicts,  did  not,  of  course,  pass  without  opposition. 
Mr.  Selwyn,  who  in  the  subsequent  session  spoke  strongly 
against  the  Prison  Ministers  BiU,  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
vote,  but  was  defeated  by  a  maiority  of  38  to  16.  This  is 
the  first  benefit  that  our  poor  CathoUc  prisoners  received  from 
Sir  George  Grey,  but  it  is  neither  the  last  nor  the  greatest. 

The  representations  of  Lord  Edward  Howard  to  the  Home 
Office,  as  to  the  injustice  towards  Catholics  of  the  system  pur- 
sued in  all  the  English  prisons,  was  productive  of  the  happiest 
eflfect ;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  a  meeting  of 
Catholic  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  that  the 
Cabinet  had  consented  to  the  proposal  of  Sir  George  Grey  for 
a  reformation  of  the  entire  system,  as  far  as  such  reformation 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Government  without  a  fresh  Act  of 
Parliament.  Before  long,  the  following  papers  were  sent  by 
the  Home  Office  to  the  Directors  of  the  Convict  Prisons,  to 
be  at  once  introduced  into  practice  : — 

CONVICT   PRISONS. 

BuUs  applicable  to  the  Beliffious  Imtrtidion  of  Roman  Catholic  PrUoners. 

1.  So  loDg  as  an  allowance  is  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  religions 
instruction  of  Roman  Catholic  prisoners,  the  following  Rules  shall  be 
in  force : — 

A  Roman  Catholic  priest  may  be  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
visit  Roman  Catholic  prisoners,  such  nomination  to  continue  in  force  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

2.  A  record  will  be  kept  of  each  prisoner's  religion. 

The  following  notice  will  be  suspended  in  the  reception  ward  and  the 
Governor's  office,  and  the  instructions  contained  in  it  will  be  adhered  to  in 
the  case  of  all  prisoners.    {Notice  attcuJud.) 

*  This  grant  is  divided  amongst  five  priests  in  England,  and  one  in 
Scotland,  in  sums  varying  from  j£lOO  to  £dO  a  year. 
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3.  The  priest  will  have  access  to  the  Reception  Ward  Book,  and  facilities 
will  be  afforded  him  for  the  performance  of  Divine  worship,  and  reading 
daily  prayers,  at  such  hours,  and  under  such  arrangements,  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  observance  of  the  rules  and  the  discipline  and  order  of 
the  prison. 

4.  No  Roman  Catholic  prisoner  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  any  religious 
service  performed  by  the  chaplain,  and  every  such  prisoner  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  attend  the  religious  services  performed  by  the  priest. 

5.  Subject  to  the  general  arrangements  for  the  discipline  and  safe  custody 
of  the  prisoners,  the  priest  wilL  have  access  to  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoners 
in  their  cells,  and  be  furnished  with  a  key  for  this  purpose. 

C.  The  prison  chaplains  and  Scripture  readers  will  not  visit  Roman  Catholic 
prisoners,  neither  will  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  visit  Protestant  prisoners. 

7.  The  teaching  in  school  shall  be  confined  to  secular  subjects,  as  regards 
Roman  Catholic  prisoners. 

8.  The  letters  to  or  fix)m  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  will  be  read  by  the 
governor  or  deputy-governor  only. 

Notice  concerning  a  Prisoner's  Religion, 

1.  Prisoners  who  declare  themselves  to  be  Roman  Catholics  will  be 
considered  Roman  Catholic  prisoners,  and  be  registered  accordingly  in  a 
Reception  Ward  Book. 

2.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  attends  at  the  prison,  and  all  Roman  Catholic 
prisoners  will  have  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  attending  the  Roman 
Catholic  services  and  being  visited  by  the  priest. 

Instructions, 

1.  When  the  above  Notice  has  been  read  and  explained,  and  each  prisoner 
imderstands  it,  he  will  declare  whether  he  is  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 

2.  The  governor  or  deputy-governor  will  then  cause  to  be  entered  in  the 
separate  Reception  Ward  Book,  opposite  each  name,  the  following  remarks : — 

A.  B. — "  Has  read,  or  has  heard  read  and  explained,  the  contents  of  the 

Notice  respecting  a  prisonei's  religion.*' 
A.  B.— "  Is  a  Protestant "  (or)  "  is  a  Roman  Catholic" 

3.  The  entries  will  be  made  by  a  clerk  from  the  govemor^s  office,  and  will 
be  signed  by  the  governor  or  deputy-governor,  and  countersigned  by 
the  clerk. 

The  first  of  the  representations  made  to  Sir  George  Grey 
had  been  to  the  effect,  that  the  Cathohc  prisoners  were  so 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  disadvantages  which 
their  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion  entailed  upon  them, 
that  something  was  needed  to  reassure  the  poor  creatures,  in 
order  that,  on  first  entering  the  prison,  they  might  tell  the 
truth,  and  be  registered  as  Catholics,  if  they  really  were  so. 
The  next  boon  to  be  obtained  was,  that  the  Catholics  might  be 
entii'ely  exempted  from  the  spiritual  charge  and  pastoral  visits 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  EstabUshed  Church  who  fflled  the  office 
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of  chaplain,  and  from  all  interference  on  tho  part  of  the  Scrip- 
ture readers,  whose  position  was  likewise  official.  Thirdly, 
that  no  request  should  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  any  Catholic 
prisoner  in  order  that  he  might  be  visited  by  a  priest.  Fourthly, 
that  a  priest  should  receive  all  the  requisite  facilities  to  enable 
him  to  perform  towards  the  Catholics  all  the  duties  which  the 
chaplain  of  the  gaol  was  empowered  to  discharge  towards  the 
Protestants.  How  liberally  and  completely  all  these  points 
were  conceded  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  new  regulations 
given  above.  The  Catholics  were  entirely  liberated  from  the 
superintendence  of  the  Protestant  clergyman,  including  the  by 
no  means  unimportant  detail  of  the  examination  of  their 
letters,  which  hitherto  might  pass  through  his  hands,  even 
though  addressed  to  the  prisoner's  confessor.  Only  one  rule, 
the  4th,  could  be  said  to  be  worded  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner,  for  it  seemed  to  permit  the  Catholic  prisoners  to 
attend  the  Protestant  service  if  they  chose,  and  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  services  and  ministrations  of  the  Catholic 
priest;  but  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  distinctly  stated,  that  it  was 
intended  that  the  Catholics  should  be  subject,  with  regard  to 
their  religion,  to  the  same  discipline  to  which  the  Protestants 
were  amenable.  It  was  further  promised  that  one  or  two 
minor  points,  which  had  also  been  included  in  the  grievances 
detailed,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  prison  libraries,  should 
be  effectually  remedied. 

This  was  in  every  way  a  most  important  step.  The  principle 
for  which  Catholics  had  so  long  been  contending,  and  which 
had  been  previously  conceded,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  tho 
English  army  and  in  the  military  prisons,  was  now  fully 
admitted  in  the  convict  prisons  also.  By  the  issue  of  these 
regulations,  the  1,400  Catholic  convicts  were  at  once  delivered 
from  the  frightful  temptations  to  hypocrisy,  if  not  to  apostasy, 
to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  periodical  visits  of  the 
Protestant  minister ;  and  the  reproach  was  removed,  as  far  as 
the  Government  without  further  legislation  could  remove  it, 
that  an  English  prison  was  a  place  where  a  Catholic  received 
an  extra  punishment  because  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  where  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal  by  means  of  religious  instruction 
meant  that  a  Catholic  was,  if  possible,  to  be  unsettled  in  his 
religious  belief,  or,  at  any  rate,  taught  to  add  to  that  know- 
ledge of  crime  and  vice  which  he  carried  with  him  into  prison, 
the  further  and  more  dangerous  knowledge  that  his  worldly 
interests  would  be  served  by  denying  outwardly  that  religion 
which  in  his  heart  he  beUeved  to  be  the  only  means  of  his 
salvation. 

But,  important  as  this  step  was,  there  were  still  the  two  or 
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throe  thousand  Catholics  in  the  borough  and  county  gaols,  the 
hardship  of  whose  spiritual  lot  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done 
to  relieve.  The  session  was  not  allowed  to  pass  away  without 
an  effort  being  made  in  their  behalf.  A  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  Catholic  chaplains  to  all  those  prisons  where 
the  number  of  Catholics  should  be  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
Parliament,  to  justify  the  appointment  j  and  the  Bill  contained 
provision  for  the  remedy  of  all  the  grievances  of  the  Catholics 
in  those  prisons  in  which  no  such  appointment  was  made.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  that  the  Bill  bore  also  the 
name  of  Mr.  Scholefield,  the  member  for  Birmingham. 

This  most  valuable  tentative  measure  was  brought  before 
the  House  by  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  with  the  greatest  prudence 
and  discretion.  Most  judiciously  he  enterea  into  no  details, 
but  contented  himself  with  quoting  the  very  strong  expressions 
of  the  Prime  Minister  on  a  former  occasion,  which  amply 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  claim  that  Catholic  prisoners 
should  have  a  priest  to  instruct  them,  and  not  a  Protestant 
minister.  When  a  grievance  was  capable  of  being  stated  in 
so  forcible  and  unanswerable  a  manner,  it  would  have  been  a 
grave  misfortune  if  the  details  of  special  hardships,  a  little 
more  grievous,  perhaps,  than  that  which  was  universal,  had 
been  introduced  into  the  discussion.  A  similar  policy  happily 
prevailed  during  the  debate  on  the  Prison  Ministers  Bill  in  the 
subsequent  session.  As  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Whalley 
and  Mr.  Newdegate  could  not  deny  that  the  Catholics  were 
placed  by  law  when  in  prison  under  the  charge  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman ;  and  they  were  driven  to  justify  this  anomaly  by 
arguments  which  were  not  in  the  least  degree  calculated  to 
prevail  with  the  House  of  Commons.  But  if  special  acts  of 
oppression,  with  the  names  and  dates,  had  been  brought 
forward,  these  gentlemen  would  have  been  relieved  from  this 
disagreeable  necessity,  and  might  have  been  enabled  to  intro- 
duce such  confusion  into  the  debate,  by  means  of  contradictions 
and  counter- stiitements,  that  the  simple  point  at  issue — ^which, 
indeed,  was  so  strong  that  it  could  hardly  have  received  addi- 
tional strength  from  a  few  cases  of  exceptional  gravity — ^would 
have  been  in  danger  of  being  put  out  of  sight.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  stage  at  which  details  are  necessary  has  now  been 
])asscd  in  the  workhouse  question  also.  It  was  absolutely 
requisite  that  such  details  should  be  given,  in  order  that 
attention  might  be  secured,  and  a  grievance  be  admitted  to 
exist;  but  enough  of  this  laborious  work  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  wo  trust  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  say  to 
the  Legislature  that  the  Cathohc  paupers  are  still  labouring 
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under  the  very  disability  from  which  the  Catholic  prisoners 
have  been  relieved — and  that  the  children  of  Catholics  are 
now,  in  very  large  numbers,  being  educated  as  Protestants — 
in  order  to  obtain  the  concessions  which  justice  demands.  In 
many  men^s  minds  a  case  is  supposed  to  have  broken  down 
when  a  single  allegation,  out  of  however  large  a  number  which 
have  been  clearly  substantiated,  may  have  been  shown  to  be 
inaccurate.  We  trust,  however,  that  Messrs.  Whalley  and 
Newdegate  may  have  no  such  logical  triumphs  awaiting  them^ 
but  that  we  may  have  the  satisfaction  once  more  of  hearing 
them  justify  the  existence  of  enormous  grievances  which  they 
cannot  deny,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  which  does  not  approve 
itself  to  the  understanding  of  any  member  of  Parliament  besides 
themselves. 

On  the  question  of  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessjr^s  Bill  a  debate  took  place,  and  the  Bill  was  then 
withdrawn  without  a  division.  The  Government  amply 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  evil  and  the  necessity  for 
a  remedy,  but  they  demurred  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
then  before  the  House.  A  measure  proposed  by  Catholics 
themselves  could  not  contain  less  than  all  that  we  conceived 
we  were  in  fairness  justified  in  asking — in  other  words,  such 
an  absolute  equality  with  our  Protestant  fellow-subjects  as 
happily,  in  these  matters  at  least,  prevails  in  Ireland.  K  we 
had  asked  for  less,  it  would  one  day  have  been  thrown  in  the 
teeth  of  whoever  might  again  bring  forward  our  claims,  that 
the  character  of  our  demands  was  changing,  and  that  on 
previous  occasions  Catholics  had  tacitly  waived  such  preten- 
sions. But  though  we  could  not  ask  less  than  we  could  claim 
as  a  right,  we  could  accept  less,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
principle.  It  was  a  disadvantage,  necessarily  attaching  to 
a  measure  advanced  by  Catholics  themselves,  that  it  must 
contain  provisions  which  in  the  present  temper  of  the  country 
might  be  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  its  acceptance.  Few, 
indeed,  were  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  that,  especially  at  so  late 
a  period  of  the  session,  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy's  Bill  would  pass 
into  law ;  but  that  it  did  us  almost  inestimable  service,  no  one 
can  now  doubt,  and,  perhaps,  not  the  least  among  its  benefits 
is  that  it  has  shown  us  the  value  of  a  frank  and  fearless 
exposure  of  a  grievance  and  of  a  boldly  urged  claim  for  an 
adequate  remedy. 

The  immediate  fruit  of  Mr.  Pope  Hcnncssy^s  tactics  was  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  before  another 
session  of  Parliament  the  matter  should  receive  their  full  con- 
sideration. We  were  justified  in  hoping  that  the  result  of  this 
consideration  would  be  favourable.     The  Ministry  had,  as  wo 
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have  seen,  fully  admitted  the  principle,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  deny  that  what  was  a  just  and  reasonable  regulation  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  a  convict  was  also  just  and  reason- 
able for  the  prisoner  in  a  borough  or  county  gaol.  The 
difficulty,  however,  lay  in  this,  that  any  just  and  fair  arrange- 
ment must,  in  some  cases  at  least,  involve  expense ;  and  while 
a  Parliamentary  vote  for  the  convict  prisons  was  chargeable  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  any  additional  expense  in  the  borough 
or  county  gaols  must  be  defrayed  out  of  the  county  and  borough 
rates ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  greatest  jealousy  pre- 
vailed amongst  influential  members  of  Parliament,  as  amongst 
country  gentlemen  at  large,  of  any  increased  charge  upon  the 
rates.  This  was  the  difficulty  with  which  the  Government  had 
to  contend,  besides  that  resulting  from  the  bigotry  entertained 
by  individual  members  of  Parliament,  or,  what  was  as  bad,  the 
bigotry  they  were  obliged  to  assume,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  put  upon  them  by  their  constituents.  They  could 
reckon  almost  for  certain  that  they  would  meet  with  no  party 
opposition  from  their  political  opponents,  for  it  was  while 
Lord  Derby  was  Premier  that  General  Peel  gave  the  Catholic 
soldiers  their  mihtary  chaplains. 

The  dehberations  of  the  Government  resulted  in  the  Prison 
Ministers  Bill;  and  the  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  county 
and  borough  rates  was  met  by  making  the  Bill  permissive  only, 
and  not  compulsory.  Whether  any  opposition  was  disarmed 
by  this  concession  is  doubtful.  The  Bill  was  all  along  argued 
against  as  if  it  were  for  a  grant  of  public  money  to  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood,  while,  in  reality,  it  was  only  for  a  permission  to 
others  to  grant  that  money,  and  we  must  wait  before  we  can 
know  to  what  extent  the  permission  will  be  used.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  merely  permissive  character 
of  the  Bill  was  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  the  opposition  it 
encountered.  Colonel  Barttelot,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  and 
other  opponents  of  the  Bill  in  Parliament,  and  many  of  the 
petitions  presented  against  it,  dwelt  on  the  probabihty  of  re- 
ligious discussions  being  introduced  among  visiting  justices 
and  in  quarter  sessions ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  something 
of  this  feeling  that  Sir  William  JolliSe  in  the  Commons,  and 
Lord  Lyveden  in  the  Lords,  proposed  to  make  the  Bill  com- 
pulsory whenever  there  were  twenty  CathoUc  inmates  of  a 
gaol.  It  is  true  that  it  is  well  these  amendments  were  not 
carried,  if  in  that  event  the  Bill  would  have  contained  no 
provision  at  all  for  those  cases  where  the  Catholics  in  prison 
were  fewer  than  that  number ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Government  did  not  make  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
which  relate  to  the  intercourse  between  the  priest  and  the 
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prisoner  compulsory,  even  though  the  granting  of  a  salary 
were  left  permissive.  However,  the  unfailing  answer  of  all 
visiting  justices,  when  determined  to  hamper  the  action  of  the 
priest,  to  every  request  for  any  facilities  to  enable  him  to 
visit  the  Catholic  inmates  or  to  instruct  them  efficiently,  always 
was.  We  cannot  go  beyond  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  re- 
quires a  special  reciuest  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  j  and  this, 
thanks  to  the  Prison  Ministers  Act,  they  can  say  no  longer, 
for  it  has  been  passed  on  purpose  to  enable  them  to  be  just. 

The  only  compulsory  provision  in  the  Bill  was  that  a  register 
of  the  religion  of  each  prisoner  should  be  kept  in  every  gaol. 
It  also  provided  that  the  book  in  which  the  creed  of  the 
prisoners  was  recorded,  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  minister  who  might  bo  appointed  to  visit  prisoners  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  but,  as  the  Bill 
did  not  order  any  such  appointment  to  bo  made,  it  did  not 
give  any  priest  in  the  kingdom  the  right  to  inspect  the  reUgious 
register  of  any  prison  without  the  authority  of  the  visiting 
justices.  In  its  passage  through  Parliament  the  wording  of 
this  provision  was  changed,  so  that  no  minister  should  have  a 
right  to  see  the  book  itself;  but  it  was  ordered  that  a  list  of 
the  prisoners  professing  his  religion  was  to  be  furnished  to  the 
minister  appointed  by  the  justices. 

The  Bill,  besides  permitting  the  appointment  of  what  tho 
marginal  note  calls  "additional  ministers ^^  in  all  prisons 
^^  where  the  number  of  prisoners  ....  belonging  to  some 
church  or  religious  persuasion  differing,  if  in  England,  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and  if  in  Scotland,  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  is  so  great  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ....  persons 
having  the  appointment  of  chaplain  in  the  said  prison,  to  require 
the  ministrations  of  a  minister  of  their  own  church  or  persua- 
sion,^^ proposed  that  "  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  award  to  him 
a  reasonable  sum  as  a  recompense  for  his  services  •/'  and,  "  if 
no  appointment  of  such  a  minister  has  been  made  under  this 
Act,^^  it  empowered  the  authorities,  '^  tvithout  a  special  request 
being  made  by  any  prisoner  of  a  church  or  religious  persuasion 
differing  from  that  of  the  Established  Church,^'  to  '^  allow  a 
minister  of  the  church  or  religious  persuasion  to  which  such 
prisoner  belongs,  to  visit  such  prisoner  at  proper  and  reason- 
able  times,  under  such  restrictions,  imposed  by  them,  as  may 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  improper  persons,  and  may 
prevent  improper  communications.^'  Lastly,  the  Bill  proposed 
to  repeal  "  sojmuch  of  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  Ixiv.,  s.  30,  as  provides 
^that  the  chaplain  shall  frequently  visit  every  room  and  cell 
in  the  prison  occupied  by  prisoners,  and  shall  direct  such  books 
to  be  distributed  and  reiard^  and  such  lessons  to  be  taught^  in 
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such  prison,  as  he  may  deem  proper  for  the  reUgious  and 
moral  instruction  of  the  prisoners  therein,  and  that  he  shall 
visit  those  who  are  in  solitary  confinement;^^'  as  far  as  it 
bears  on  ^^  any  prisoner  who  is  visited  or  attended  by  a  minis- 
ter of  a  church  or  persuasion  differing  from  the  Church  of 
England/' 

Such  was  the  ^^  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  relating 
to  the  ReUgious  Instruction  of  Prisoners  in  County  and 
Borough  Prisons  in  England  and  Scotland/'  which  the 
Government  obtained  leave  to  introduce  without  a  division 
the  17th  February,  1863.  A  considerable  time  was  allowed 
to  elapse  before  it  was  advanced  a  further  stage,  in  order  that 
no  one  might  have  a  right  to  complain  that  he  had  been  taken 
by  surprise,  or  that  the  measure  had  been  unduly  hurried 
through  Parliament.  On  the  20th  of  April  Sir  George  Grey 
proposed  its  second  reading  in  a  statesman-Uke  speech,  in 
which  he  placed  in  a  clear  light  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
existing  law.  He  said  that  it  was  ^^not  surprising  that  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  population  should  furnish  the  great 
bulk  of  our  criminal  population  and  of  the  inmates  of  our 
gaols;"  and  as,  owing  to  the  great  facihty  of  intercourse 
which  of  late  has  sprung  up  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  higher  rate  of  remuneration  for  manual  labour 
that  could  be  obtained  in  this  country,  a  large  influx  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  labourers  had  taken  place,  it  was  ^^not  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  there  should  be  found  among  the 
prisoners  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics."  He  showed 
that  the  State  provided  a  share  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  of  the  work- 
ing classes ;  and  he  described  the  provision  made  for  Catholic 
soldiers  by  the  appointment  of  priests  as  commissioned  military 
chaplains.  He  then  explained  in  the  following  happy  and 
forcible  manner  how,  by  the  present  partial  provision  made 
for  his  spiritual  necessities,  a  Catholic  soldier  who  had  com- 
mitted some  ofience  that  entailed  imprisonment  might,  in  a 
miHtary  prison,  be  entrusted  by  the  State  to  the  care  of  a 
priest ;  but  if  he  were  confined  in  a  civil  prison,  the  law  would 
place  him  under  the  charge  of  a  Protestant  clergyman. 

The  soldier  when  he  enlists  finds  his  religious  wants  provided  for  by  the 
State,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  no  objection  is  ever  made  to  that  particular  vote 
in  the  War  Estimates.  But  what  is  the  case  if  he  commits  an  offence  which 
results  in  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  ?  If  he  commits  a  military  offence  he 
is  tried  by  court-martial,  and  if  there  be  a  military  prison  in  the  district 
which  is  not  full  he  is  sent  there  to  undergo  his  punishment.  In  these 
prisons,  if  within  reach  of  a  commissioned  chaplain,  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to 
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give  his  attendance  in  them  ;  but  when  the  prison  is  too  remote  from  a  com- 
missioned chaplain,  then  special  provision  is  made  for  the  services  of  a  local 
priest  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  prisoner.    But  supposing 
there  is  no  military  prison  near,  or  that  it  is  full,  then  the  Roman  Catholic 
soldier  is  sent  to  undergo  his  sentence  in  the  borough  or  county  gaoL    Or  let 
us  take  the  more  common  case,  that  the  offence  committed  is  against  the 
ordinary  law  of  the  country,  the  offender  is  at  once  given  up  to  the  civil 
power,  and  after  conviction  is  sent  to  the  civil  prison.    What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  this  accident^  for  such  it  is  ?    Here  we  come  to  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  defect  in  the  law,  for  which  a  remedy  should  be  found.    In  all  coimty 
prisons  it  is  required  that  a  chaplain  of  the  Established  Church  should  be 
appointed,  who  is  paid  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  prisoners  which  the 
gaol  is  capable  of  receiving.    Upon  that  chaplain,  not  by  regulation,  but  by 
law,  are  imposed  certain  duties.    He  is  bound  not  merely  to  read  the  services 
of  the  Church,  but  to  visit  every  room  and  cell  in  which  prisoners  are  con- 
fined, irrespective  of  their  creed  ;  and  to  him  is  committed  the  responsibility, 
or  the  right,  or  the  duty,  whichever  it  may  be  called,  of  prescribing  the 
lessons  which  are  to  be  taught,  and  the  books  which  are  to  be  read  by  the 
prisoners  for  their  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Eoman  Catholic  prisoners 
ec^ually  with  Protestants,  subject  only  to  one  modification,  are  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  Protestant  chaplain.    There  is  a  modification,  I  allow.     It  is 
contained  in  what  is  called  the  '^  special  request  clause,"  by  which,  at  the 
special  request  of  any  prisoner  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  may  be  visited  by  a  minister  of  his  own  Church.    Let  the  House 
bear  in  mind  that,  although  the  request  be  made  and  complied  with,  it  in  no 
degree  modifies  the  obligation  cast  by  law  upon  the  Protestant  chaplain  to 
visit  every  room  and  cell  in  the  prison,  and  to  prescribe  the  lessons  and 
books  to  be  used  by  all  the  prisoners.    In  one  case  only  is  that  law  relaxed, 
and  that  is  in  regard  to  persons  under  sentence  of  deatL    In  those  cases,  out 
of  regard,  I  presume,  to  the  highest  interests  of  persons  standing  on  the 
verge  of  eternity,  it  is  provided  that  where  the  person  so  condemned  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Established  Churcli,  at  his  special  request  he  may  be 
attended  by  a  minister  of  his  own  faith,  to  whose  exclusive  care  he  shidl  be 
left   I  think  the  contrast  between  what  is  done  for  a  Roman  Catholic  soldier 
in  a  military  prison  with  what  occurs  to  him  in  a  civil  gaol,  shows  that  the 
law  is  defective. 

Sir  George  then  pointed  out  that  the  result  of  requiring  by 
law  that  the  prisoner  should  take  the  initiative  and  ask  for  the 
priest,  was,  that  practically  very  few  Catholics  in  prison  ever 
saw  the  priest  at  all. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  that  some  of  my  hon.  friends  allege  that  the  very  in- 
frequency  of  these  special  requests  argues  a  preference  for  Prote.*«tant  tea<;hing 
on  the  part  of  prisoners,  and  that  if  permission  to  visit  is  given  to  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  it  will  be  an  interference  with  the  religious  freedom  of  those 
prisoners.  I  must  say  that  thuj  seems  to  me  to  be  an  extraordinary  argu- 
ment.   I  believe  that  the  infrcquency  of  these  requests  arises  not  from  the 
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preference  of  prisoners  for  one  form  of  religion  or  another,  but  from  an 
aversion  or  indifference  to  any  religious  instruction  whatever ;  and  if  they 
were  visited  by  Protestant  chaplains,  only  when  they  made  a  special  request 
to  that  effect,  I  believe  the  result  would  be  just  the  same." 

He  then  adverted  to  "  what  has  been  done  in  Ireland ;  ^' 
where  ^Mn  every  gaol  there  is  a  paid  Protestant  chaplain, 
although  in  some  of  those  gaols  there  is  not  a  single  Protest- 
ant prisoner ;  where  ample  provision  is  also  made,  where  there 
are  Presbyterian  prisoners,  for  the  regular  attendance,  secured 
by  payment,  of  a  Presbyterian  chaplain ; "  and  where  also,  ^^  in 
every  county  and  borough  prison,  there  is  a  paid  Catholic 
priest  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  Catholic  prisoners.^^  Such 
were  the  arguments  used  by  the  Home  Secretary,  in  which  the 
truth  was  as  fairly  stated  as  we  could  have  stated  it  for  our- 
selves, and  which  would  indeed  have  served  as  justification  of 
a  more  peremptory  and  absolute  remedy  for  that  which  he 
styled  '^  a  substantial  grievance/' 

K  this  had  been  a  debate  of  temporary  interest  only,  if  the 
grievance  here  under  discussion  were  an  isolated  one,  and  if 
that  grievance  had  been  adequately  remedied,  it  would  have 
been  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  recur  to  it,  except  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  those  who  had  taken  our  part.     But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  CathoUc  paupers  are  still  waiting,  as 
they  have  so  long  patiently  waited,  for  relief ;  and  that  it  still 
rests  with  magistrates  all  over  the  country  whether  the  Act 
which  has  just  passed  is  to  be  a  dead  letter  or  no.   It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  petitions  against  the  Bill  were  presented  by  a 
large  number  of  the  very  persons  to  whose  judgment  it  is  left 
to  decide  whether  its  passing  shall  be  any  practical  deliverance 
from  a  great  injustice,  including,  unfortunately  no  less  than 
unexpectedly,  bodies  as  important  and  influential  as  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London,  and  the  Middlesex  magis- 
trates.    To  them,  rather  than  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
arguments  there  urged  were  really  addressed;  for  the  Legislature 
has  chosen  in  this  matter  to  call  upon  them  to  share  its  respon- 
sibilities.    Consequently  the  arguments  that  were  used  by  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  country  possess  an  interest 
that  is  more  than  transient;  and  for  this  reason  we  regard 
them  as  deserving   of  a   record  more  permanent  than  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper  and  more  accessible  than  "  Hansard's 
Debates.''   We  reproduce  only  those  portions  of  the  discussion 
that  bear  this  character,  and  we  thus  not  only  pass  over  the 
weak  and  spiritless  speeches  made  against  the  BiU— so  weak, 
indeed,  that  the  most  prejudiced  could  hardly  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge, for  once,  on  which  side  truth  and  justice  lay — ^but  we 
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also  leave  unquoted  Colonel  Wilson  Patten^s  recognition  of  the 
grievance,  and  Lord  Edward  Howard^s  detailed  account  of  the 
results  of  his  own  investigation  of  the  subject.  The  one  only 
argument  that  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  could  find  to  urge  that 
had  even  a  semblance  of  reason,  was  that  "  a  special  request '' 
to  see  a  prisoner  was  never  refused,  Mr.  Heidey  answered  it 
thus : — 

The  strongest  argument  used  against  the  appointment  of  these  chaplains 
was,  that  prisoners  themselves  might  not  want  them  ;  but  he  imagined  that 
if  it  were  left  to  the  prisoners  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  to  say 
whether  they  would  have  the  visitation  of  their  chaplains,  they  would  take 
off  their  hats  and  say,  "  We  would  rather  be  excused,  and  if  you  would  give 
us  a  little  beer  we  would  like  it  much  better."  Again,  it  was  urged  that  tho 
only  parties  who  asked  for  the  appointment  of  these  chaplains  were  the 
fellow-countrymen  of  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  outside  the  gaoL  But  surdy 
the  persons  who  were  anxious  to  promote  the  reformation  of  prisoners  were 
not  the  persons  who  were  in  gaols  themselves,  but  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic people  outside  of  them,  who  wished  that  crinunals  during  their 
incarceration  should  be  taught  to  lead  a  better  life  when  they  were  released, 
and  who  thought  it  best  not  to  trust  altogether  to  tho  deterring  effect  of  the 
gibbet,  the  lash,  and  other  agencies  of  that  kind.  . 

Mr.  Baines  showed  how  the  measure  looked  from  the  point 
of  view  at  which  an  impartial  Nonconformist  regarded  it,  who, 
though  the  terms  of  the  Bill  were  general,  saw,  as  all  others 
did,  that  only  Catholics  required  it,  when  he  said,  that — 

Strongly  attached  as  he  was  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  to  the  voluntary 
principle  in  education  and  in  religion,  he  found  it  quite  impossible  to  deny 
the  justice  of  this  measure.  He  thought  the  Bill  ought  to  be  supported  on 
two  plain  grounds :  first,  that  it  was  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  State  to 
see  that  prisoners  under  confinement  should  receive  moral  and  religious 
instruction  ;  and,  secondly,  that  justice  re<iuired  of  the  public  to  afford  them 
that  instruction.  Prisoners  could  not  go  and  seek  religious  instruction  ;  it 
must  be  provided  for  them  ;  and  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  offer  the  religious 
instruction  of  a  Protestant  chaplain  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  piisoner.  On  a 
full  consideration  of  the  question,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  allegation 
that  the  Bill  would  affect  the  Protestantism  of  the  country,  or 
would  endow  the  Catholic  priesthood.  He  then  argued  most 
forcibly  that  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  legislation  was  in 
one  direction,  and  that  to  oppose  the  Bill  was  simply  an  ana- 
chronism.   We  subjoin  two  valuable  passages  from  his  speech. 
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As  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Oxfordshire  said,  it  is  a  Bill  to  do 
an  act  of  justice.  It  is  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoner  has  never 
required  the  assistance  which  this  Bill  proposes  to  extend  to  him,  but  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  it  on  that  ground  appear  to  me  to  be 
foimded  on  a  complete  fallacy.  This  is  a  Bill  to  do  justice,  not  merely  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  prisoner,  but  to  the  Protestant  community.  On  what 
possible  ground,  after  having  adopted  those  principles  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  criminals  which  have  been  confirmed  by  a  long  series  of  legisla- 
tion, can  you  justify  that  legislation  to  Protestant  England  if  you  say  that 
there  shall  be  in  the  gaols  of  the  country  a  considerable  portion  of  the  penal 
population  whom  you  will  take  no  care  to  reform,  and  whom  you  are  pre- 
pared periodically  to  let  loose  again  on  the  country,  unreformed  by  the 

influences  of  religion  ? It  is  a  measure  in  harmony  with  all  the 

legislation  which  tlus  House  of  late  years  has  sanctioned  on  these  subjects. 
I  am  told  that  it  introduces  a  new  and  dangerous  principle.  Where,  I  ask, 
is  the  now  principle  ?  The  principle  is  one  which  has  been  long  acknow- 
ledged, and  which  has  for  several  years  been  acted  upon.  If  the  status  of 
the  Church  of  England  be  imperilled  by  the  presence  of  Roman. Catholic 
cliaplains  in  a  gaol,  surely  it  will  be  equally  imperilled  by  their  presence  in 
a  regiment  ?  If  the  presence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  in  an  English 
gaol  be  dangerous,  surely  it  is  equally  dangerous  in  an  Irish  gaol  7  It  is  too 
lute  to  take  such  high  ground.  The  speech  of  the  hon.  member  who  moved 
this  amendment  was  an  excellent  |peech  for  the  time  before  Catholic 
Emancipation  or  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  but  it  will  not 
do  now.  In  my  opinion,  the  strength  of  the  Church  of  England  does  not 
depend  upon  devices  of  that  kind,  but  on  deeper  grounds  and  on  principles 
which  are  of  a  much  more  enduring  nature.  The  privileges  of  the  Church 
of  England  represent  popular  rights,  and  so  long  as  they  represent  popular 
rights,  national  sympathy  will  always  rally  roimd  that  great  institution.  The 
power  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  countjry 
will  not  be  supported  and  maintained  by  a  course  of  action  inconsistent  with 
all  our  previous  legislation,  which  by  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that 
great  scheme  for  ameliorating  the  character  and  condition  of  our  criminal 
population,  will  prevent  its  entire  fidfilment,  and  must  thus  produce  conse- 
quences injurious  to  society  at  large. 

The  debate  was  excellently  closed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
has  on  all  occasions  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  CathoUc  priisouer 
in  the  same  manly  and  honest  tone. 

I  think  it  is  a  question,  not  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but 
between  sound  sense  and  most  respectable  and  honourable  prejudice.  There 
are  no  prejudices  which  are  more  lasting  in  men's  minds  than  those  founded 
on  the  perversion  of  honourable  and  reasonable  opinions.  The  perversion  of 
the  best  is  often  productive  of  the  worst  results.  I  was  in  hopes  that  all 
prejudices  on  these  matters  had  been  dispelled  some  thirty-four  years  ago, 
when  this  House  resolved,  after  the  longest  deliberation,  and  in  consequence 
of  discussion  lasting  for  years,  that  the  distinction  of  religious  opinioos 
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should  make  no  distinction  in  civil,  political,  or  social  condition.  Parliament^ 
when  it  repealed  the  penal  laws,  affirmed  substantially  the  principle  that  no 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  to  the  Protestant  faith  from  tiie  intercourse  of 
Catholic  priests  with  any  part  of  the  community.  We  have  affirmed  the 
principle  that  there  is  no  danger  to  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  access  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  to  those  who  in  this  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  voting  on  matters  which  most  deeply 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  We  see  no  danger  to  the  Protestant  Church 
from  a  Catholic  priest  having  intercourse  with  officers  and  soldiers  who  bear 
arms  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  on  whom  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
may  depend.  Are  we,  then,  to  be  called  on  to  say  that  there  will  bo  danger 
to  the  Protestant  Church  and  the  Protestant  religion  if  a  Eoman  Catholic 
priest  have  access,  not  to  men  within  these  walls,  or  who  bear  arms  in  tbo 
service  of  the  country,  but  to  men  confined  in  a  prison  suffering  for  their 
crimes,  and  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  if  possible,  to  reform  ?  To 
reject  this  measure  wotdd  be  to  act  in  opposition  to  eveiything  which  has 
been  the  foundation  of  the  i)olicy  of  this  country  for  the  last  thirty-four  years. 
It  has  been  well  argued  that  it  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  policy  which  has 
been  pursued  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  criminal 
population.  There  is  nothing  which  has  more  occupied  the  attention 
of  men  than  the  means  of  reforming  the  criminal  during  the  period 
of  his  confinement.  And  are  Catholic  prisoners  to  be  less  the  objects  of  our 
attention  than  Protestant  i  Or  is  it  t|^t  you  consider  the  Catholic  so  hope- 
less a  criminal  that  nothing  can  redeem  him,  and  therefore  you  would  let  him 
go  out  of  prison  in  the  same  moral  condition  as  he  entered  it  ?  That  is  not 
the  opinion  of  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  criminaL  But  then,  it  is  argued,  he  can  have  the  advice  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergyman.  But  will  any  man  who  knows  anything  of  human  nature 
tell  me  that  the  advice  of  the  Protestant  clergj'man  would  be  as  effective  as 
that  of  the  minister  of  his  own  religion  ?  What  are  his  earliest  impressions  ? 
He  may  forget  the  precepts  of  good,  but  he  will  not  forget  the  impressions 
instilled  into  his  mind  when  he  was  told  that  there  was  something  in  the 
Protestant  religion  which  he  should  avoid  as  inconsistent  with  his  salvation. 
Well,  that  impression  will  remain  when  the  Protestant  clergyman  comes  to 
give  him  spiritual  advice.  Give  him,  then,  the  benefit  of  having  advice  and 
consolation  from  a  man  who  approaches  him  with  all  the  advantages  derived 
from  early  association.  But,  then,  I  am  told  there  are  complaints.  Yes ;  but 
complaints  which  are  founded  on  facts  are  more  powerful  than  complaints 
which  are  foimded  on  prejudice.  We  know  there  are  a  great  many  Catholio 
prisoners  who  cannot  have  access  to  ministers  of  their  own  religion.  We  are 
told  they  do  not  ask  for  them.  Yes ;  but  the  man  who  wants  religious  instruction 
most  is  the  very  man  least  likely  to  ask  for  it.  The  very  fact  that  he  does 
not  ask  for  it  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  he  stands  in  need  of  it.  You 
might  as  well  say  that  an  ignorant  boy  at  school  does  not  ask  for  a  lesson. 
Why,  the  more  he  stood  in  need  of  instruction,  the  more  he  would  like  to  go 
to  play  and  avoid  his  lessons.  So  it  is  with  the  criminal,  the  more  he  needs 
instniction  the  less  likely  is  he  to  ask  for  it ;  and  the  religious  instruction 
which  he  would  receive  from  a  minister  of  his  omti  faith  is  that  which  is 
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most  likely  to  go  to  lus  heart,  to  improve  his  mind,  and  to  send  him  out  of 
prison  a  better  man  than  he  was  before.  There  is  something,  I  think, 
ungenerous  in  endeavouring  to  take  advantage  of  the  compulsory  seclusion 
of  a  criminal  in  order  to  sap  the  faith  in  which  he  was  bom.  I  am  for  all 
being  Protestants,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  such  a  thing  that  every 
Roman  Catholic  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  rise  up  to-morrow  a  Pro- 
testant, I  should  say  that  it  would  be  a  blessed  thing  for  the  country.  But 
don't  let  us  attempt  making  proselytes  by  taking  advantage  of  the  seclusion 
of  criminals  in  a  prison  to  which  they  have  been  consigned  as  well  for  im- 
provement as  for  punishment.  I  hope,  then,  the  House  will  not  go  back,  as 
I  think  they  would  do  by  assenting  to  the  rejection  of  this  Bill,  from  that 
course  of  policy  which  we  have  so  long  pursued ;  but  that  hon.  members 
will  feel  that,  so  far  from  the  Bill  being  a  danger,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  Church  of  England,  by  removing  a  subject  of  obloquy  and 
reproach. 

The  Bill  was  probably  never  in  real  danger,  as  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  had  pronounced  so  strongly  in  its  favour,  although 
no  less  than  176  members  assembled  to  record  their  names 
against  it,  either  by  voting  or  pairing;  but  neither  the 
majority  nor  the  minority  seemed  to  be  incUned  to  listen  to 
an  anti-Catholic  tirade  from  Mr.  Whalley.  Any  one  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  Ucence  that  members  of  the  first  deli- 
berative assembly  in  the  world  allow  themselves,  would  find  it 
impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  noise  that  filled  the 
House  during  the  twenty  minutes  that  ho  spent  in  deUvering 
an  inaudible  speech.  The  reporter  of  the  Times  truly  described 
the  clamour  as  ^'  distinct  from  the  ordinary  chorus  of  impatience 
and  the  irritating  cry  of  ^  divide-vide-vide-vide ;  ^ — it  rose  and 
fell  in  irregular  cadences,  one  of  these  resembling  the  moaning 
of  the  wind  through  a  ship^s  cordage.^^  This  was  the  prelude 
to  the  division,  by  which  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty,  in  a  House,  including  pairs,  of 
382  members. 

The  Times,  the  next  morning,  remarked  that  "  the  division 
was  close  enough  to  show  how  httle  real  zeal  there  is  for  con- 
sistency or  fairness,  or  even  the  improvement  of  criminals, 
when  the  least  glimpse  of  a  great  horror  has  once  invaded  the 
soul.'^  The  truth,  however,  probably  was,  that  many  of  the 
members  who  abstained  from  voting,  and  many,  perhaps,  who 
voted  against  us,  had  the  fear  of  their  constituencies  before 
their  eyes.  From  them  it  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  acknowledge 
the  thanks  that  we  owe  to  the  206  members  who  risked  their 
popularity  for  the  sake  of  justice. 

To  the  names  of  party  leaders  in  the  Commons  to  whom  our 
thanks  are  due,  we  must  add  that  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  to 
whose  advocacy  of  pur  cause  in  the  House  of  Lords  we  assur- 
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edly  owe  it  that  the  Bill  passed  through  the  Upper  Honfie. 
He  said,  in  the  debate  of  the  8th  of  June, — 

So  highly  do  I  value  the  principle  of  unity  of  action,  that  if  this  were  a 
matter  of  minor  importance  or  a  question  on  which  I  felt  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  I  should  infinitely  prefer  to  waive  my  own  opinions,  and  to  give  way 
to  objections  and  scruples  the  force  of  which  I  did  not  myself  feeL  But  I 
do  not  look  upon  this  as  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  My  opinion  of  the 
policy  and  justice  of  this  measure  is  so  clear  and  so  decided  that,  painful  as 
it  is  for  me  to  differ  from  my  noble  friend,  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  that 

.  vote  which  I  believe  I  am  called  to  give  by  justice My  noble  Mend 

says  that  the  present  law  does  all  that  is  necessary  ;  but  I  differ  from  him 
there  altogether.  I  do  not  think  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  it  stands 
nre  satisfactory,  or  founded  on  justice.  Whatever  may  be  the  provisions  of 
the  law  at  the  present  time,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  injustice  is  so  great 
that  in  many  of  our  principal  prisons  they  are  to  a  great  extent  departed 
from.  The  law  is  that  every  prisoner  shall  be  visited  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
gaol,  who  of  course  is  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  know  the 
perfect  honesty  and  conscientiousness  of  my  noble  friend,  and  I  wiD  ask  him 
one  question.  If  this  were  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  containing  a  considerable 
number  of  Protestant  prisoners,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  receive, 
whether  they  would  or  not,  the  visits  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  so  that  the 
whole  period  of  their  confinement  was  not  only  a  penal  sentence,  not  an 
attempt  at  reformation  alone,  but  one  continued  system  of  proselytism,  woold 
he  consider  the  provisions  of  such  a  law  satisfactory  ?  My  noble  friend  says 
that  this  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  prisoners  who  desire  to  see 
a  minister  of  their  own  persuasion.  The  law  says  that  the  chaplain  shaU  be 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  it  is  the  good  sense  of  the  magis- 
trates which  says  to  the  prisoners,  '*  If  you  desire  to  see  a  minister  of  your 
own  persuasion  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  supersede  the  law  and  allow 
you  to  sec  him.''  But  is  it  reasonable  to  argue  from  the  supposition  that  men 
of  the  cliaractcr  and  the  past  lives  of  the  majority  of  our  prisoners  will 
readily  come  forward  and  ask  for  the  services  of  a  minister  of  their  own 
religion  ?  A  very  considerable  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoners 
liave  asked  for  the  services  of  their  own  clcigy ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  that  in  no  case  have  they  neglected  the 
call  made  upon  them.  With  regard  to  Protestant  dissenters  there  have  been 
no  such  demands,  and  for  very  sufficient  reasons.  There  are  no  such  broad 
distinctions  between  the  different  sects  of  Protestant  Dissenters  as  to  prevent 
the  members  of  one  receiving  religious  consolation  and  instruction  from  the 
ministers  of  the  other  ;  and  Dissenting  ministers  would  not  object  to 
prisoners  of  their  persuasion  receiving  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  of 
England  chaplain.  The  case  of  Roman  Catholics,  however,  is  widely 
different.  They  are  instructed  that  to  listen  to  tlie  teachings  of  a  minister 
not  of  their  own  persuasion  is  a  heinous  sin.  A  prisoner  of  no  particular 
strength  of  religious  feeling  would  not  object  to  listen  to  the  chaplain  of 
the  Church  of  England,  because  he  does  not  consider  his  teaching  to  be  of 
any  authority  whatever ;  but  he  will  most  earnestly  deprecate  being  visited 
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by  a  priest  of  his  own  faith,  who  has  more  power  over  his  mind,  and  to 
whom  he  will  attribute  a  great  deal  more  authority  and  responsibility  than 
he  would  to  the  minister  of  any  other  persuasion.  We  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  reformation  is  the  great  object  of  punishment.  I  am  afraid  it 
does  not  follow  as  frequently  as  philanthropists  would  wish,  but  undoubtedly 
it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  punishment,  and  one  of  the  agencies  which  we 
must  use  in  bringing  it  about  is  that  of  religious  instruction  and  consola- 
tion.   Although  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  be 

mingled  with  much  of  error,  I  cannot  deny  that  the  influence  of  the  priests 
of  that  Church  must  have  a  most  powerful  tendency  to  guide  the  minds  of 
prisoners  of  their  own  persuasion  and  to  awaken  those  prisoners  to  a  sense  of 
their  former  life.  Either  it  is  desirable  that  Roman  Catholic  prisoners 
should  have  that  teaching,  or  it  is  not  If  it  is  desirable,  we  are  bound  to 
give  it  to  them  in  order  to  accomplish  the  main  object  of  punishment — 
namely,  the  refonnation  of  offenders.  They  will  not  accept  your  teaching ; 
they  are  not  desirous  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  your  duty  to  force  it  on  them.  But 
it  is  your  duty  to  let  them  have  religions  instruction  which  they  will  attend 
to.  My  noble  friend  does  not  dispute  that  in  some  cases  this  instruction  is 
now  given,  and  rightly  given.  The  only  point  in  dispute  is  whether  it  should 
be  given  gratuitously  or  should  be  paid  for.  My  noble  friend  does  not 
dispute  the  propriety  of  allowing  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  to  give 
instruction  in  prisons  ;  but  he  contends  that  they  should  do "  so  on  their  own 
responsibility  and  at  their  own  expense.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are 
prisons  in  which  there  are  very  few  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  ;  and  in  these 
it  is  never  impossible  and  seldom  difEcult  to  procure  the  attendance  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  ;  but  there  are  many  prisons  in  which  it  would 
be  unjust  and  impossible  to  call  on  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  give 
his  services  without  any  remuneration,  if  it  be  desirable  that  the  prisoners  of 
his  religious  persuasion  should  have  the  advantage  of  these  services.  I 
belong  to  a  county  in  the  gaols  of  which  there  is  the  greatest  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  prisoners,  while  my  noble  friend  belongs  to  one  in  the  gaol  of 
which  there  is  perhaps  the  smallest  number.  This  mayaccoimt  for  our 
taking  different  vie^^ns  on  the  subject.  I  find  that  in  the  borough  gaol 
of  Liverpool  there  are  about  350  or  360  prisoners  who  are  members  of 
tl^  Church  of  England.  The  Protestant  chaplain  of  that  pruson  receives  a 
sum  of  ;£400  a  year  for  his  services.  In  the  same  gaol  there  are  460 
Roman  CathoUc  prisoners.  The  Roman  C-atholic  priest  attends  twice  a 
week,  and  the  remimeration  for  his  services  to  about  100  more  prisoners 
Uian  are  attended  by  the  Protestant  chaplain  is  just  nil  as  against  the  ;£400 
paid  to  the  latter  gentleman.  My  lords,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  those 
returns  and  to  argue  in  the  face  of  the  facts  which  they  disclose  that  you  are 
dealing  justly  and  equitably  as  between  the  ministers  of  the  two  religions. 
Why  docs  not  my  noble  friend  object  to  the  system  which  exists  in  Ireland, 
and  under  which  there  is  compulsory  payment  out  of  the  county  rates  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  chaplains  employed  in  the  gaols  of  that  country.  If  it 
would  be  a  mortal  sin  to  do  this  in  England,  we  are  sinning  deeply  in 
Ireland,  because  there  the  law  not  only  gives  you  the  opportunity,  but  com- 
pels you  to  do  it.    Certainly,  among  my  noble  friends  coming  from  the  north 
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of  Ireland)  who  are  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion, 
I  have  never  heard  any  objection  raised  to  the  payment  out  of  the  county 
rates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  in  the  gaols  there.  I  think  it  of  no 
small  importance  that  the  magistrates  should  have  the  appointment  I  think 
it  of  importance  that  the  priest  should  feel  that  he  is  appointed  by  the 
magistrates,  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  responsible  to  them  for  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  My  noble  friend  apprehends  that  this  provision 
may  be  overridden,  and  that  while  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates 
the  appointment  of  the  priest  may  in  reality  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  and  my  noble  friend  referred  to  a  case  in  which  he  says 
Archbishop  CuUen  insisted  on  a  particular  appointment  and  in  which  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners — as  I  think  very  imwisely — ^yielded ;  but 
I  feel  persuaded  that  there  is  not  much  fear  of  magistrates  in  this  country 
allowing  themselves  to  be  browbeaten  and  bullied  by  an  imprudent  Roman 
Catholic  bishop.  I  am  sure  they  would  maintain  their  authority  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  set  it  at  defiance.  No  doubt  there  are  imprudent  and 
ill-judging  bishops  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  I  am  afraid  there  are 
in  all  other  churches ;  but,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  may  be  that  the  Church  and  bishops  are  superior  to  the  law,  that 
happily  is  not  a  doctrine  which  prevails  in  this  country,  and  magistrates 
would  take  care  to  let  their  authority  be  felt,  and  to  show  that  no  man  was 
superior  to  the  law.  It  is  true  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  might  pro- 
hibit the  clergyman  from  acting,  but  in  that  case  the  deprivation  of  religious 
instruction  would  lie,  not  at  the  magistrate's,  but  at  the  bishop's  door. 
I  think  that  consideration  will  weigh  with  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
this  country,  and  I  am  not  apprehensive  that  any  result  of  this  kind  will 
ensue.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Bill  is  one  which  meets  the  justice  and 
the  equity  of  the  case,  and  does  not  go  beyond  it. 

In  the  Lords,  the  majority,  on  the  second  reading,  of  85, 
was  proportionally  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Commons ; 
the  Contents  being  65,  and  the  Non-contents  80. 

As  it  is  by  the  divisions  on  the  second  reading  that  the 
principle  of  a  Bill  is  affirmed  or  rejected,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  make  any  reference  to  the  debates  in 
either  House  on  other  stages,  further  than  to  remark  that 
when  in  the  Commons  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Packe  that  all 
provision  for  payment  of  priests  should  be  omitted  from  the 
Bill,  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  measure  as  it  stood  was 
larger  than  on  any  other  division,  excepting  when  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew  proposed  to  omit  the  third  clause  altogether.  In  the 
OTIC  case  the  majority  was  66,  and  in  the  other  99.  The 
various  changes  that  were  introduced  into  the  Bill  in  its 
passage  through  the  committees  of  cither  House  may  bo 
best  judged  of  by  a  view  of  the  whole  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
Act  when  it  received  the  Royal  Assent. 

But  before  we  turn  to  this,  which  will  be  the  conclusion,  or 
all  but  the  conclusion  of  our  present  task,  we  must  revopfr  for 
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a  moment  to  the  assistance  we  received  from  a  very  able,  but 
not  less  unexpected,  ally.  When  the  Times  wishes  to  be 
fair,  it  can  be  very  fair,  and  such  fairness  is  all  the  more 
acceptable  from  its  rarity.  Such  articles  as  that  with  which 
it  introduced  to  indignant  Englishmen  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Campbell  in  the  femous  Achilli  trial,  must  count 
for  a  great  deal  in  our  estimate  of  the  great  journal ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  religious  treatment  of  Catholic  prisoners,  it 
preferred  to  follow  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  both 
political  parties  rather  than  try  to  earn  for  itself  a  little  popu- 
larity by  raising  a  ^^  No  Popery  ^'  cry.  Such,  to  their  honour 
be  it  spoken,  was  the  course  pursued  by  all  the  English 
newspapers  that  are  not  professedly  the  organs  of  anti-Catholic 
bigotry.  But  the  Times  so  seldom  brings  the  unquestionable 
ability  of  its  writers  to  our  assistance,  that  we  venture  to 
make  some  copious  extracts  from  one  of  the  two  leading 
articles  that  it  has  given  on  the  Prison  Ministers  Bill ;  and 
we  do  so  with  the  less  misgiving  respecting  our  readers' 
patience,  as  wo  know  that  no  words  of  ours  can  have 
half  the  effect  with  those  on  whom  the  fate  of  our  poor 
prisoners  depends,  that  the  arguments  and  the  tone  of  the 
Times  are  sure  to  have.  On  the  21st  of  April  it  thus  spoke 
of  us,  inspired  by  the  debate  of  the  night  before,  and  even 
looking  forward  to  an  equal  claim  of  justice  being  shortly 
advanced  in  behalf  of  Catholic  paupers.  Is  it  to  this  that 
we  owe  the  speech  made  against  us  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  the  subsequent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

In  the  abstract,  and  in  the  simple  and  natural  view  of  the  case,  the  3,000 
Roman  Catholics  in  our  prisons,  and  the  1,500  in  our  convict  establishments, 
require  spiritual  care  quite  as  much  as  their  Protestant  fellow  criminals,  and 
are  too  considerable  a  body  to  be  passed  over.  We  are  bound  to  do  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  just  what  we  do  for  the  Protestants,  not  leaving  it  to  their 
choice  whether  they  will  receive  pastoral  visits  or  not,  but  sending  the  chap- 
lain to  them,  and  leaving  upon  their  own  heads  the  responsibility  of  rejecting 
him.  So  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  poor  wretch  absolutely  in 
our  gi"asp,  and  shut  up  body  and  soul  from  all  other  influences,  we  cannot 
dispute  that  we  must  get  at  his  conscience  as  best  we  may.  Every  consider- 
ation of  humanity  and  religion  brings  us  to  this  point.  We  pride  ourselves 
on  the  care  we  take  of  the  prisoner.  We  keep  him  warm,  sweet,  and  dry ; 
we  sustain  his  spirits  with  plenty  of  wholesome  food ;  we  give  him  moderate 
work  to  c'^rcise  and  amuse  him ;  we  cheer  him  with  the  hope  of  release 
before  his  time,  and  flatter  ourselves  that  we  send  him  out  a  wiser,  and 
better,  and  stronger,  and  happier  man.  We  then  compare  our  prisons  with 
those  which  Howard  visited,  and  which  the  old  Bourbons  kept  up  wherever 
they  reigned.  The  real  diflerence  is  that  our  prisons  sustain  life,  and  those 
prisons  were  only  the  plausible  means  of  a  more  cruel  death  than  that  of  the 
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scaffold.  But  we  cannot  do  all  this  without  going  a  step  fiirthec.  Aa  we 
take  the  body  under  our  care,  so  have  we  taken  the  soul — ^the  soul  of  the 
Papist  as  well  as  the  soul  of  the  Protestant.  This  duty,  too,  we  must  die- 
charge  on  our  own  established  and  now  national  principles  of  religions  tole- 
ration and  equality. 

It  is  the  fiict  of  our  having  the  entire  charge  of  these  poor  creatures  that 
leaves  us  really  little  choice  in  this  question.  No  doubt  that  charge  is 
troublesome  and  disagreeable.  It  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  shoot,  to 
hang,  or  to  starve  criminals,  or  to  let  them  rot  and  forget  them.  Not  only  is 
it  easier,  but  in  some  places  you  must  either  destroy  the  class,  or  be  destroyed 
by  them.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  undoubted  masters,  and  can  do  what  we 
please  with  the  criminal,  only  at  a  rather  inconvenient  cost  and  trouble. 
Such  responsibility  camiot  be  discliarged  without  doing  all  we  can  for  the 
souls  whose  ill-conditioned  sUite  has  brought  them  to  this  pass.  The  veiy 
utmost  that  could  be  said  in  reply  to  these  plain  considerations  last  night 
wn.s  tliat  prisoners  might  have  the  priest  if  they  wished.  This  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  the  responsibility  of  spiritual  correction  and  improvement  rests 
on  the  prisoner,  not  on  the  authority  which  has  put  him  in  prison.  Yet  we 
do  not  leave  Protestant  prisoners  to  choose  for  themselves.  We  send  them 
the  chaplain  whether  they  wish  it  or  no.  Soldiers  are  under  our  care,  and, 
accordingly,  we  give  them  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  as  weU  as 
Church  of  England  chaplams.  Being  free,  they  can  demand  chaplains  of 
their  own  persuasion.  The  only  reiison  upon  which  wo  could  refuse  to  pri- 
soners what  we  grant  to  soldiers  is  that  they  are  not  free,  and  are  therefore 
at  our  mercy.  But  that  is  a  plea  which  the  nation  cannot  entertain  for  a 
day.  We  must  do  our  best  with  these  poor  creatures.  Nobody  pretends 
that  they  are  best  left  alone,  or  that  the  Church  of  England  chaplain  will 
have  much  chance  with  them,  or  that  it  is  even  fair  to  give  him  either  the 
monopoly  of  access  or  the  pnictical  advantage  arising  from  being  the  autho- 
rized and  paid  official.  As  a  genenil  rule,  nothing  is  well  done  that  is  not 
paid  for.  The  most  zealous  priest  will  flag  before  long  if  his  services  are  not 
acknowledged  as  services  usually  are.  He  may  be  glad  to  see  this  prisoner 
or  that,  if  he  can  take  his  choice  ;  but  he  will  not  undertake  all  the  Roman 
(Jatholics  in  a  prison,  with  all  the  variations  of  cliaracter  and  condition  cer- 
tain to  be  found  in  it.  So,  if  the  work  is  to  be  really  done,  it  must  not  be 
If  ft  to  an  unpaid  amateur,  doing  what  he  pleases  because  he  pleases  to  do  it. 

We  have  not  undertiiken  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  out  of 
doors,  for  we  have  not  taken  liim  in  hand  at  all.  The  prisoner  we  have  taken 
in  liand,  and  we  are  therefore  answerable  for  his  spiritual  care.  But  will  not 
the  precedent  lead  further  /  Tliat  is  a  question  which  it  is  needless  to 
answer,  for  it  is  impossible  to  do  a  generous  act,  or  even  an  act  of  justice, 
without  being  immediately  cidled  on  to  do  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  kind. 
The  worid,  disgusted  and  despairing  of  good,  looks  about  for  some  one  better 
than  the  common  herd,  and  when  it  finds  him  engaged  in  some  good  act 
immediately  besets  him  with  petitions  for  more.  So  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  what  we  do  for  a  few  himdred  i)risoners  we  shall  have  to  do  for  others. 
But  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  put  claims  in  the  order  of  precedence,  and 
tell  people  wliat  else  they  may  rightly  ask  when  one  thing  is  given.    For  the 
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matter  now  in  hand,  magistrates  will  not  be  very  lavish  with  the  funcU  at 
their  disposal,  and  will  take  care  that  the  priest  performs  his  office  strictly 
with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  prisoner's  soul,  and  those  poor  amends  which 
the  worst  man  may  make  by  a  full  public  confession. 

We  now  pass  from  the  Bill  to  the  Act ;  from  the  measure 
as  proposed  by  the  Government,  to  the  statute  that  is  now  part 
of  the  law  of  England.  Its  title  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
article.  Its  preamble  states  that  "  it  is  expedient  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  prisons  in  England  and  Scotland,  with 
respect  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  prisoners  confined 
therein.^'  The  first  clause  gives  it  the  short  title  of  ^'The 
Prison  Ministers  Act,  1863."  The  second  declares  the  Act 
to  apply  ^^  in  England  to  all  gaols,  prisons,  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection (hereinafter  included  under  the  term  'prisons^)  that 
are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  any  county,  riding,  division, 
or  liberty  of  a  county,  or  of  any  county  of  a  city,  county  of 
a  town  or  borough ;  and  in  Scotland  to  all  local  prisons  as 
defined  by  ^The  Prisons  {Scotland)  Administration  Act,  1860/  '^ 

We  subjoin  verbatim  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Act  :^^ 

3.  Where  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  any  prison  to  which  this 
Act  applies,  and  belonging  to  some  Church  or  reUgious  persuasion  differing, 
if  in  England,  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  if  in  Scotland,  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  is  so  great  cOs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  justices,  coimty 
board,  or  other  persons  having  the  appointment  of  chaplain  in  the  said 
prison,  to  require  the  ministrations  of  a  minister  of  their  own  Church  or 
persuasion,  the  said  justices,  county  board,  or  other  persons  may  appoint  a 
minister  of  such  last-mentioned  Church  or  persuasion  to  attend  at  the  said 
prison  on  the  prisoners  of  his  own  Church  or  persuasion,  and  they  may,  if 
they  think  fit,  award  to  him  a  reasonable  sum  as  a  recompense  for  hia 
services,  such  sum  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  prison  to 
which  he  is  appointed,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  legally  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  such  expenses. 

The  visiting  justices  of  any  prison  may,  if  they  think  fit,  without  a  special 
request  being  made  by,  but  not  against  the  will  of,  any  prisoner  of  a  Church 
or  religious  persuasion  difiering  from  that  of  the  Established  Church,  permit 
a  minister  of  the  Church  orpersuasion  to  which  such  prisoner  belongs  (if  no 
appointment  of  such  a  minister  has  been  made  under  this  Act)  to  visit  such 
prisoner  at  proper  and  reasonable  times,  under  such  restrictions  imposed  by 
them  as  may  guard  against  the  introduction  of  improper  persons,  and  may 
prevent  improper  communications  ;  provided  that  any  prisoner  shall,  on 
request,  be  allowed,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  gaol,  to  attend  the  chapel,  or 
to  be  visited  by  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol.  Every  minister  appointed  or  per- 
mitted to  visit  prisoners  under  this  Act  shall  hold  his  appointment  or 
permission  to  visit  during  the  pleasure  of  the  authority  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  or  pennitted  to  visit,  and  shall  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  regu- 
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lations  of  the  prison  at  which  he  attends.  No  minister  shall  be  appointed 
under  this  Act  for  any  prison  in  which  there  is  not  a  chaplain  of  the 
Established  Church. 

4.  The  keeper  or  other  person  performing  the  duties  of  keeper  of  a  prison 
on  receiving  into  his  custody  any  prisoner  shall  enter  his  name  in  a  book  to 
be  provided  for  the  purpose,  with  the  addition  of  the  Church  or  religions 
persuasion  to  which  the  prisoner  shall  declare  himself  to  belong,  and  the  said 
keeper  or  other  person  sliall  from  time  to  time  give  to  any  minister  appointed 
or  penuitted  to  visit  prisoners  in  the  prison  a  list  of  the  prisoners  so  declared 
to  belong  to  the  Church  or  persuasion  of  such  nunister,  and  no  such  minister 
shall  be  permitted  to  attend  or  visit  any  prisoner  belonging  to  any  religious 
persuasion  differing  from  that  to  which  such  minister  belongs. 

5.  So  much  of  the  Thirtieth  Section  of  the  said  Act  passed  in  the  fourth 
year  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  chapter  sixty-four,  as 
provides  "  that  the  chaplain  shall  frequently  visit  every  room  and  cell  in  the 
prison  occupied  by  prisoners,  and  shall  direct  such  books  to  be  distributed 
and  read,  and  such  lessons  to  be  taught,  in  such  prison,  as  ho  may  deem 
proper  for  the  religious  and^moral  instruction  of  the  prisoners  therein,  and 
that  he  shall  visit  those  who  are  in  solitary  confinement,"  shall  not  apply  to 
any  prisoner  who  is  attended  or  visited  by  a  minister  of  a  Church  or  per- 
suasion differing  from  the  Church  of  England,  except  when  the  visits  of  any 
such  minister  shall  have  been  discontinued  for  the  period  of  fourteen  days  ; 
and  no  prisoner  belonging  to  any  Church  or  religious  persuasion  shall  be 
compelled  to  attend  any  religious  service  held  or  performed  by  any  chaplain, 
minister,  or  religious  instructor  of  a  Church  or  religious  persuasion  to  which 
the  said  prisoner  does  not  belong. 

Tlie  third  clause,  it  will  be  seen,  confers  two  different  powers 
on  the  justices :  (1)  to  appoint  a  priest,  and  pay  him,  or  not, 
as  they  may  think  fit ;  and  (2)  when  no  priest  is  appointed,  to 
permit  him  to  visit  a  prisoner  without  any  special  request  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

Tlie  first  portion  of  this  clause  does  not  seem  to  call  for  any 
observation,  except  the  very  obvious  one  that  the  appointment 
will  not  confer  the  title  of  chaplain,  nor  the  position  of  an 
officer  of  the  prison.  The  difference,  however,  between  the 
chaplain  and  the  ^^ additional  minister''  is  but  nominal;  it 
being  understood  that  some  duties,  such  as  that  of  making 
reports,  have  not  been  imposed  upon  the  ^^  minister''  appointed 
*^to  attend  on  the  prisoners  of  his  own  Church."  But  the 
second  portion  of  the  clause  demands  further  comment. 

By  it  the  necessity  for  a  ^'  special  request "  is  entirely  re- 
moved. GTie  value  of  this  as  a  real  step  in  legislation  is  ines- 
timable. It  is  an  abandonment  of  the  assumption  hitherto 
made  by  the  law  that,  hi  England,  a  Catholic,  for  whose  well- 
being  the  country  is  responsible,  must  make  some  move 
beyond    and  besides  declaring  himself  to  bo  a  Catholic,  in 
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order  to  bo  provided  with  those  religious  aids  and  consolations 
which  his  condition  disables  him  from  providing  for  himself. 
God  grant  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  Catholic  pauper, 
whose  position  in  this  respect  is  precisely  the  parallel  with  that 
of  the  CathoHc  prisoner,  shall  have  the  same  measure  of  fair- 
ness and  justice  extended  to  him.  It  is  true  that  in  the  county 
and  borough  prisons  the  change  in  the  law  is  not  compulsory. 
It  remains  as  before,  that  if  a  Cathohc  prisoner  specially  asks 
for  a  priest,  the  justices  cannot  refuse ;  but  they  are  at  liberty, 
if  they  choose,  to  permit  a  priest  to  see  a  Catholic  who  has  not 
asked  for  him. 

But  first,  this  is  accompanied  by  the  singular  proviso  that  it 
is  not  to  be  ^^  against  the  will "  of  the  prisoner.  This  qualifi- 
cation is  not  introduced  into  the  former  half  of  the  clause,  so 
that  the  justices  can  appoint  a  priest  to  visit  all  the  Cathohc 
prisoners,  whether  the  prisoners  wish  it  or  no.  And  this  is 
the  natural  arrangement.  The  Protestant  chaplain  is  not  only 
allowed,  but  bound,  to  visit  all  the  prisoners  under  his  care, 
without  reference  to  their  will  or  wish  for  his  visits.  This  is 
a  portion  of  the  discipline  to  which  tho  State  subjects  the. 
ofibnder  for  his  reformation ;  and  in  it  there  is  nothing  which  can 
be  complained  of  as  interfering  with  that  degree  of  liberty 
which  a  man  has  a  right  to  retain  during  his  term  of  punish- 
ment, as  long  as  he  professes  the  religion  of  the  chaplain  who 
visits  him.  And  so  it  is  to  be  also  with  the  priest  who  is 
"  appointed,^'  but  not  with  the  priest  who  is  '^  permitted,^^  to 
visit  the  Catholics.  We  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  tho 
^^  appointment  ^'  is  to  difier  from  the  ^^  permission.'^  Clearly 
the  salary  does  not  constitute  the  difierence,  for  after  the 
appointment  is  made,  it  remains  optional  with  the  justices 
to  give  or  withhold  the  "  reasonable  sum  as  a  recompense  for 
the  services.^' 

But  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  prison  where  the  Catholics 
are '  very  few  in  number  —  too  few  '^  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
justices  to  require  '^  the  appointment  of  a  priest ;  it  is  clear 
that  the  insertion  of  the  words,  "  but  not  against  the  will  of 
any  prisoner,^'  may  be  productive  of  grave  evil.  In  such  a 
prison  there  may  be  a  Catholic  who  has  no  idea  whatever  of 
turning  Protestant,  but  who  refuses  all  reUgious  help  and 
instruction, — ^what  is  to  become  of  him  ?  His  not  changing 
his  religion  and  his  continuing  on  the  register  as  a  Catholic,  is 
in  itself  proof  positive  that  no  good  can  be  done  to  him  by  the 
Protestant  chaplain,  as  Lord  Palmerston  and  other  speakers 
we  have  quoted  have  most  forcibly  shown.  He  refuses,  in  his 
wilfulness,  to  see  a  priest,  whose  visits  might  bring  him  to  a 
better  state  of  mind ;  and  the  words  so  senselessly  inserted  in 
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the  Prison  Ministers  Act  prevent  the  justices  from  overruling 
his  obstinacy.  What  will  become  of  him,  therefore,  is  plain. 
For  in  the  fifth  clause  of  the  Act  it  is,  in  effect,  provided 
that,  if  he  persists  in  his  refusal  for  a  fortnight  after  the  priest's 
last  visit  to  him,  he  falls  back  again,  for  as  long  as  his  obdu- 
racy shall  continue,  into  the  charge  of  the  Protestant  chaplain ; 
and  though  he  may  object  to  his  visits  as  strongly  as  he  objects 
to  the  visits  of  the  priest,  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  4  Geo.  'IV., 
which  describes  the  duties  of  the  Protestant  chaplain,  remains 
unrepealed  in  his  regard. 

The  second  part  of  the  third  clause  of  the  Act  contains 
another  very  objectionable  provision,  the  very  same  the  effect  of 
which  gve  had  feared  in  the  fourth  of  the  Rules  for  Convict 
Prisons,  but  which  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  assured  us,  as  we  have 
already  said,  should  not  be  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
victs. The  words  we  have  to  lament  are  these, — ^^  Provided 
that  any  prisoner  shall,  on  request,  be  allowed,  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  gaol,  to  attend  the  chapel  or  to  be  visited  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  gaol.'^  The  fourth  clause  very  properly 
provides  that  no  minister,  appointed  or  permitted  to  visit 
prisoners,  "  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  or  visit  any  prisoner 
belonging  to  any  religious  persuasion  differing  from  that  to 
which  such  minister  belongs."  If  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that 
the  priest  should  be  permitted  to  visit  a  Protestant  prisoner, 
unless,  of  course,  the  man  wishes  to  become  a  Catholic,  exactly 
the  same  rule  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  Protestant  chaplain. 

This  noxious  amendment  is  calculated  only  to  foster  hypo- 
crisy, and  to  lead  prisoners  to  conform  to  religious  observances 
in  which  they  do  not  believe,  through  human  respect  or  for 
some,  perhaps,  imaginar}^  advantage.  Nevertheless,  our  gain 
under  the  Act  is  very  great.  Before  it  was  passed,  the  Catho- 
Uc  prisoner  could  see  the  priest  ^^  on  request,"  and  was  visited 
by  the  Protestant  chaplain  as  a  matter  of  course ;  now  the 
justices  have  the  power  of  reversing  all  this,  so  that  he  shall 
be  visited  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  priest,  and  shall  not 
be  visited  by  the  chaplain  unless  he  request  his  attendance. 

Our  objection  to  this  provision,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
respecting  the  will  of  the  prisoner,  is  that  they  run  counter 
to  the  rule  of  religious  equality;  that  they  apply  to  the 
CathoUc  priest  and  not  to  the  Protestant  chaplain.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  these  provisions  extended  to  the  Pro- 
testants, for  they  are  intrinsically  bad.  The  visit  of  liis  reli- 
gious instructor  should  in  no  way  depend  upon  the  prisoner's 
will  j  and  the  minister  of  another  religion  than  that  which  he 
professes  should  not  be  allowed  to  visit  him,  even  on  his 
request,  unless  bo  wishes  to  change  his  religion.     For  that 
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case  some  rule  has  yet  to  be  laid  down.  All  that  is  necessaiy 
is  that  sufficient  time  should  be  provided  for  reflection,  during 
which  the  prisoner  should  be  kept  free  from  influence  in  the 
direction  towards  which  his  mind  appears  to  be  tending.  If  a 
fortnight,  for  instance,  were  to  be  allowed  from  the  time  a 
request  was  made  for  a  transfer  from  one  religious  register  to 
the  other,  and  if,  during  that  time,  the  Protestant  desiring  to 
become  a  Catholic  were  to  be  visited  only  by  the  Protestant 
chaplain,  or  the  Catholic  proposing  to  become  a  Protestant  by 
the  CathoUc  priest,  a  check  would  be  put  upon  such  changes 
being  made  in  a  moment  of  vexation.  Such  a  rule  would 
naturally  not  apply  when  the  request  was  that  an  incorrect 
registration  should  be  amended ;  when,  in  fact,  a  prisoner 
was  not  really  changing  his  religion,  but  only  correcting  a 
mis-statement  as  to  his  rehgion  made  by  him  on  his  entry 
into  the  prison. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  third  clause  provides  that  no 
appointment  of  a  priest  shall  be  made  ^^for  any  prison  in 
which  there  is  not  a  chaplain  of  the  Established  Church ; " 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  as  ^^  appointments '' 
would  be  made  only  in  the  larger  gaols ;  and  the  "  permission  " 
to  visit  under  this  Act  can  be  given  even  for  prisons  whero 
there  is  no  Protestant  chaplain. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  clause  of  the  Act,  we  must  say  how 
strongly  we  hope  that  the  admirable  '^  Notice  and  Instructions 
concerning  a  Prisoner's  Rehgion,''  which  have  been  issued  for 
the  convict  prisons  by  the  Home  Office,  may  be  adopted  in 
all  the  prisons  in  the  country.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  at  once  informed  that  a  priest 
attends  the  prison  and  visits  the  Catholic  prisoners ;  and  if  the 
governor  will  add,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  professing 
one  religion  rather  than  another,  and  that  no  favour  is  shown 
to  any  on  account  of  their  rehgion,  all  that  is  possible  will  then 
have  been  done  to  counteract  the  cowardly  habit  of  dissembUng 
which  we  fear  is  very  common  amongst  the  criminal  inmates 
of  prisons. 

The  Bill  proposed,  as  we  have  before  observed,  to  permit  the 
priest  attending  the  prison  to  have  access  to  the  rehgious  re- 
gister ;  but  the  Act  docs  not  enjoin  on  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
to  furnish  him  from  time  to  time  with  a  list  of  the  Catholic 
prisoners.  This  change,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Henley, 
was  made,  we  suppose,  with  the  view  of  guarding  against  the 
priest  having  an  opportunity  of  complaining  of  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  registry  of  prisoners  recorded  as  Protestants.  But 
here  again  it  would  seem  that  an  invidious  distinction  is  made 
between  the  Protestant  chaplain  and  the  CathoUc  priest. 
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The  last  clause  calls  for  only  one  observation,  and  that  is  on 
the  exception  to  the  repeal  of  the  statutory  duties  of  the  Pro- 
testant chaplain  towards  Catholics,  as  expressed  in  the  words, 
"  except  when  the  visits  of  any  such  minister  shall  have  been 
discontinued  for  the  period  of  fourteen  days/^  There  are  sevenJ 
gaols  in  England  and  Wales  in  which  there  are  a  few  Catholic 
prisoners,  but  which  gaols  are  at  some  distance  from  a  Catholic 
priest.  Lord  Edward  Howard^s  return  gives  us  five  Catholics 
in  Bedford  County  Gaol,  three  in  Bucks,  four  in  Cornwall 
Couuty  Gaol  at  Bodmin,  six  in  Huntingdon,  three  in  the  House 
of  Correction  at  Kirton,  two  at  Falkingham,  three  at  Spalding, 
two  at  Swaffham,  eight  at  Southwell,  two  in  Somerset  County, 
fifteen  at  Lewes,  one  at  Appleby,  four  at  Beaumaris,  three  m 
Carmarthen  County,  one  in  Carnarvon,  six  in  Denbigh  County 
at  Ruthin,  four  in  Merioneth  County  at  Dolgelly,  and  three  in 
Montgomery  County.  Now  all  that  can  be  done  in  any  of 
these  cases  is  that  the  neighbouring  priest  should  be  furnished 
from  time  to  time  with  a  list  of  the  Catholics  in  prison,  and 
that  he  should  visit  them  whenever  he  can  make  it  convenient 
to  go  over  to  the  town  in  which  the  gaol  is  situated.  If  his 
visits  are  repeated  once  a  fortnight,  all  will  be  well,  and  tho 
Catholic  prisoners  will  be  exempted  from  all  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestant  chaplain.  But  supposing  his 
engagements  are  such  that  he  is  unable  to  visit  tne  prison  so 
often  as  every  fortnight,  then  the  Catholic  prisoners  continue 
to  form  a  part  of  the  charge  of  the  Protestant  chaplain  as  much 
us  the  Protestant  prisoners  themselves.  No  doubt  this  insertion 
was  made  to  provide  for  the  case  of  Dissenters.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Borough  Gaol  at  Leeds,  where  there  are  reported  to  be 
thirty-three  Methodists  among  the  prisoners ;  or  that  of  Wake- 
field, where  there  are  eighty-five  Wesleyans.  The  authorities 
might  permit  a  Wesleyan  minister  to  visit  these  prisoners,  and 
he  might  avail  himself  but  seldom  of  the  permission.  The  result 
would  be  that,  if  they  were  entirely  exempted  from  the  charge 
of  the  Protestant  chaplain,  they  would  receive  very  insufficient 
attention.  There  is  evidently  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  which  Dissenters  can  complain ;  for  they  have  no  con- 
scientious objections  to  the  exhortations  of  an  Established 
Church  chaplain.  But  Catholics  are  in  a  very  difierent  position^ 
and  ought,  for  conscience'  sake,  to  be  exempted  on  all  occa- 
sions from  any  spiritual  relation  with  a  Protestant  clergyman. 

This  disadvantage  has  been  brought  upon  us  by  the  Act 
being  made  to  extend  to  Dissenters  as  well  as  to  Catholics. 
The  Dissenters  did  not  want  it ;  no  opposition  was  disarmed 
by  extending  its  provisions  to  them,  for  Sir  George  Grey  from 
the  very  beginning  acknowledged  that  it  was  only  for  Catholics 
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that  the  Act  was  needed ;  it  was  argued  all  through  as  if  it 
applied  to  Catholics  only ;  and  if  it  had  been,  as  was  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessy^s  Bill^  applicable  to  ^^ Roman  Catholic  prisoners*' 
only,  we  firmly  believe  that  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
pass  a  measure  that  should  have  had  a  compulsory  force  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  gaols.  The  only  objection,  so  far  as  we 
observed,  that  was  made  to  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy's  Bill,  was  that 
it  made  the  appointment  of  the  Catholic  chaplain  rest  with  the 
Catholic  bishop.  We  need  not  say  that,  if  we  are  grateful  for 
the  Prison  Ministers  Act,  we  should  have  accepted  vrith 
pleasure  an  Act  like  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy, 
even  though  the  appointment  of  the  Catholic  chaplain  had 
been  vested  in  the  civil  authorities. 

In  one  respect,  the  Prison  Ministers  Act  excels  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessy^s  Bill,  for  it  applies,  not  only  to  England  and  Wales, 
but  to  Scotland  also.  That  this  provision  was  most  necessary 
may  be  gathered  f5pom  the  numbers  given  in  Lord  Edward 
Howard^s  return,  from  which  we  learn  that,  out  of  533 
Catholics  only  36  had  been  visited  by  the  priest  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1861. 

We  have  no  further  duty  to  perform  in  introducing  the 
Prison  Ministers  Act  to  our  readers,  than  to  express  our  con- 
viction that,  in  spite  of  all  its  imperfections,  they  may  yield  it 
a  hearty  welcome.  Its  passing  will  render  the  session  of  1863 
memorable  to  Cathohcs.  It  is  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  that 
we  can  look  upon  as  the  result  of  a  dispassionate  consideration 
of  the  grievances  under  which  Catholics  labour,  and  of  an 
honest  desire  to  redress  them.  There  were  many,  no  doubt, 
who  voted  for  emancipation  in  the  same  laudable  spirit ;  but 
it  was  the  fear  of  an  insurrection  in  Ireland  that  produced  the 
majority  that  carried  it.  The  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
School  Acts  were  measures  new  for  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics;  and  the  fairness  and  impartiality  of  the  Privy 
Council  system  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  voted  by  Par- 
liament for  the  education  of  the  poor  aflForded  a  happy  precedent, 
which  was  liberally  followed  when  the  State  undertook  to 
assist  reformatory  and  industrial  institutions.  Departments  of 
the  Government  have  remedied  particular  grievances,  and  have 
introduced  rules,  as  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  the  convict 
prisons,  by  the  fair  application  of  which  we  have  largely  bene- 
fited. But  the  Prison  Ministers  Act  is  the  first  legislative 
result  of  a  statement  to  Parliament  of  hardships  to  which  we 
are  subject  on  account  of  our  religion.  When  analogous 
questions  are  brought  before  the  Legislature,  we  trust  that  our 
debt  of  gratitude,  already  no  light  one,  for  the  poor  Catholic 
prisoner's  sake,  may  be  largely  increased  by  the  consistent 
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and  efficacious  advocacy  of  our  cause — ^which  is  the  caase  of 
justice — on  the  part  of  Sir  George  Grey  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby.     • 

Here  we  should  have  laid  aside  our  pen,  leaving  the  reader 
to  hope  that  in  another  year  we  may  have  an  issue  at  least,  as 
satisfactory  to  narrate  of  the  spiritual  privations  under  which 
our  Catholic  paupers  and  their  children  labour,  if  it  were  not 
that  there  is  one  institution  to  which  sufficient  attention  has 
not  yet  been  drawn,  and  with  which  justice  demands  that 
Parliament  should  interfere.  There  is  a  large  school  at  Felthain, 
called  an  industrial  school,  but  in  reality  a  reformatory,  and 
established  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  under  the 
solo  management  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates.  The  authority 
of  the  Home  Secretary  does  not  extend  to  it,  neither  is  it 
visited  by  the  Inspector  of  Keformatorics,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  mentioned  in  his  reports.  In  this  school,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  there  are  more  than  eighty  Catholic  boys 
who  are  being  educated  as  Protestants.  The  sole  recognition 
of  any  difference  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  criminal 
boy  is  expressed  in  the  following  resolution  of  the  visiting 
justices : — 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  (he  Committee  of  llth  June,  1860. 

Resolved,  that  upon  special  request  being  niade  to  the  supenntendent  of 
the  Middlesex  Industrial  School  by  any  boy  of  a  religious  peisuasion  differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  Established  Church,  or  by  the  parents  of  such  boy,  that 
the  latter  should  be  visited  by  a  minister  of  such  persuasion,  the  request  be  im- 
mediately foi'A^arded  by  the  superintendent  to  such  minister,  who  shall  bo 
allowed  to  visit  the  boy  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  between  ten  and  three 
o^clock  ;  and  that  when  any  such  request  shall  be  made  by  a  boy's  paren(3 
who  cannot  write,  their  mark  be  made  in  the  presence  of,  and  witnessed  by, 
a  hoiLseholder. 

Now  here,  it  is  to  bo  remarked,  we  have  the '''special 
request  ^^ — which  Parliament  has  just  declared  shall  not  bo 
required  of  the  adult  criminal — ^required  of  the  juvenile  criminal 
or  liis  parents.  Next,  the  class  of  people  from  whom  the  inmates 
of  our  reformatories  generally  come,  have  this  request  nmde 
more  difficult  for  them  by  being  obliged  to  find  a  householder 
to  witness  it,  if  they  are  themselves  unable  to  write.  Thirdly, 
the  request  must  be  addressed  to  the  superintendent.  A  letter 
to  a  priest  asking  him  to  attend  a  boy  in  the  school  is  not 
^^a  request'^  in  the  eyes  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates.  Fourthly, 
no  means  are  used  to  enable  parents  to  know  that,  if  thoy 
choose  to  make  a  request,  it  will  in  any  way  afiect  the  religious 
treatment  of  the  boy.  What  wonder  then,  that  the  request 
should  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  only  6  boys  out  of  the  80 
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that  aro  known  to  be  in  the  school  ?  And,  after  all,  when  the 
'^  special  request "  has  been  duly  niade>  the  sole  result  is  that 
the  boy  may  be  visited  twice  a  week  by  the  priest.  He  has 
still  to  attend  the  Protestant  religious  services ;  and  he  is  still 
educated  as  a  Protestant.  This  case  is  a  very  hard  one,  and 
is  in  most  striking  contrast  to  the  provision  made  for  the 
religious  liberty  of  Catholics  by  the  Reformatory  Act,  which 
was  passed  subsequently  to  the  special  Act  under  which  the 
school  at  Feltham  is  maintained.  We  trust  that  the  facts  of 
this  case  will  undergo  a  searching  examination,  and  that  an 
adequate  remedy  will  be  supplied  in  the  next  session  of  Par- 
Uament ;  for  it  never  could  have  been  intended  that  Catholic 
boys  should  be  committed  to  this  school,  there  to  be  taught 
Protestantism  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  county ; 
neither  can  we  believe  that  it  would  be  found  difficult  so  to 
classify  the  inmates  that  such  among  them  as  are  Catholics 
might  receive  a  Catholic  education. 


Art.   IV.— the    NEWLY    DISCOVERED    JEWISH 

CATACOMB  AT  ROME. 

Cimitero  degli  Antichi    Ebrei,  scoperto  recentemente   in  Vigna  Bandanini, 

Illustrato  per  Raffaele  Garrucci,  D.C.D.G.    Roma :  Coi  Tipi  della  Civilt4 

Cattolica.  1862. 
Vetri  Omati  di  Figure  in  Oro^  trovaJti  nd  Cimiteri  dd  Cristiani  FrimUivi  di 

Eoma.    Raccolti  e  spiegati  da  Raffaele  Garrucci,  D.C.D.G.    Roma : 

SalviuccL  1858. 
Letters  from  Rome  to  Friends  in  England,    By  the  Rev.  John  W.  Buroon, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    London :  Murray.    1862. 

MOST  of  the  recent  historians  of  the  Early  Church  have 
given  a  very  prominent  place  to  the  investigation  of  its 
relations  with  the  contemporary  religions  of  the  ancient  world. 
Protestants  have  turned  to  this  subject  for  confirmation  of 
their  favourite  theory,  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Magdeburg 
ccnturiators,  traces  to  the  influence  of  foreign  religions  all  the 
alleged  Roman  corruptions  of  the  Apostolic  system.  And 
although  the  prominence  which  this  theory  assumed  in  adverse 
hands  had  a  certain  effect  among  Catholics  in  creating  a  dis- 
trustful prejudice  against  the  studies  upon  which  it  was  based^ 
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yet  there  has  always  existed  a  school  of  Catholic  archadologlsts 
who  have  confronted  the  adversary  on  what  they  felt  to  be  at 
least  a  neutral  ground.  Many  of  our  most  learned  writers 
have  not  hesitated  even  to  assert  our  special  claim,  if  not  to 
be  hoard  upon  this  subject,  as  being  peculiarly  our  own,  at 
least,  instead  of  permitting  the  facts  which  it  discloses  to  be 
distorted  into  mere  weapons  of  party  polemics,  to  discuss  them 
calmly  in  their  legitimate  bearing, — the  scientific  illustration 
of  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  narrow  view  of  a  great  subject  to  regard 
every  coincidence  of  the  doctrine  or  the  practice  of  a  Christian 
church  with  those  of  a  pagan  religion,  as  a  pagan  corruption 
of  Christitmity.  Few  things  not  directly  connected  with  the 
deposit  of  faith  are  plainer  in  the  more  philosophical  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  than  the  principle  that  many  of  the 
pai'allelisms  of  Christianity  and  paganism  in  doctrine  or  in 
usage,  are  but  evidences  in  the  latter  of  the  lingering  memory 
of  a  primal  revelation  not  yet  entirely  passed  away — echoes 
of  the  Divine  voice  not  utterly  extinguished  among  them  by 
the  clamour  of  human  passion,  or  travestied  by  the  vain  but 
impotent  efforts  of  human  intellect. 

And  this  belief  has  long  been  a  settled  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  schools.  Far  from  shrinking  from  the  avowal  of  the 
parallelisms  of  "Popery  and  paganism,^'  industriously  traced  out 
by  Protestant  historians.  Catholic  scholars  have  been  found  to 
elaborate  more  minutely  the  details  of  the  coincidence,  and  even 
to  eke  out  the  occasionally  scanty  stores  of  hostile  scholarship 
with  their  own  more  profound  erudition.  As  regards  the  pagan- 
ism of  the  Koman  empire,  this  has  ever  been  a  favourite  topic 
with  the  {U'clia3ologists  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Rome.  There 
is  hardly  one,  from  Onofrio  Panvini  to  Padre  Garrucci,  or 
Cavaliere  de  Rossi,  who  has  not  contributed  to  illustrate  it; 
and  Marangoni  devoted  a  special  volume,*  of  great  learning 
and  of  exceeding  interest,  to  a  full  examination  of  its  various 
bearings.  Frederick  von  Schlegel  has  done  the  same  for 
the  ancient  religions  of  India;  and  Dr.  Dollinger,  in  his 
work  on  Heathenism  and  Judaism,t  has  carried  the  inquiry 
not  merely  into  all  the  leading  families,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
ancient  religions,  but  also  into  the  most  minute  varieties  and 
subdivisions  of  each;  and  even  into  the  several  schools  of 
philosophy  wliicli  grew  up  within  each  religious  system,  and 

*  Delle  Cose  Gcntilcsche  c  Profane,  trasporbxte  ad  uso  c  adomaiuento  delle 
Ghicso.     Opera  diGiovamii  Maroiifiroiu.    4to,  Koma,  1744. 

t  Heideiithum  iind  Jiulenthum  :  Vorhalle  zur  Crcschichte  des  Christen- 
thunis.    Yon  Joh.  Jos.  Ign.  DOlKiigcr.    Regensburtr,  1857. 
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into  the  modifications  which  these  philosophies  underwent 
through  the  influence  of  the  national  religion,  or  which  they 
in  their  turn  imparted  to  the  religious  system  from  which  they 
drew  their  origin. 

The  relations  of  early  Christianity  with  Judaism  are  equally 
important.  They  had  acquired  a  prominence  even  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.  Probably  the  very  first  occasion  of  discord 
in  the  infant  Church  was  the  mutual  antipathy  which  the  Jew 
and  Gentile  elements  carried  with  them  into  the  community  in 
which  they  became  incorporated ;  and  the  conflict  of  doctrinal 
predilections  was  not  slow  to  follow  the  antagonism  of  race. 
One  of  the  earliest  recorded  forms  of  error  arose  from  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  neophyte  Jews  to  carry  the  Law 
into  the  Gospel.  It  is  this  Judaizing  tendency  that  St.  Paul 
combats  with  so  much  earnestness  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  the  Romans ;  and  although  the  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  might  seem  to  have  set  the  question  of 
the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  at  rest  for  ever,  it  is  plain 
from  numberless  indications  that  the  Judaizing  theory  long 
retained  its  vitality.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  ancient 
distinction  which  was  maintained  among  the  proselytes  to 
Judaism — ^between  the  "proselytes  of  the  gate/^  and  the 
"  proselytes  of  righteousness^^ — was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
new  rehgion,  and  perpetuated  therein ;  nor  was  it  until  after 
the  Judaizing  tendency  had  been  carried  to  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  had  assumed  a  distinctly  heretical  form  in  the 
Ebionite  and  the  cognate  Judaizing  sects,  that  we  can  recognise 
a  complete  amalgamation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile  elements 
in  the  Christian  system. 

Even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jewish  converts 
formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Christian  community 
in  the  several  churches  of  the  Roman  empire.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  new  religion  had  progressed  more  rapidly  among  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  than  among  the  residents  of  Judea  proper. 
And  as  nowhere  in  the  western  empire  were  the  Jews  so 
numerous  as  in  the  city  of  Rome,  the  Judeo- Christian  element 
of  the  primitive  Christian  Church  of  that  city  was  proportionally 
strong.  There  seems  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  in  the  early 
Church  of  Rome  the  foreign  members,  if  not  more  numerous, 
were  at  all  events  more  energetic  and  more  intellectual  than 
the  native  or  Latin  Romans.*     It  is  true,  that  among  these 


*  This  is  sufficiently  shown  Ly  Dean  Milman,  "  Latin  Christianity,"  i.  27, 
and  following  ;  although  his  inferences  are  more  eomprehensive  than  is  war- 
ranted by  the  fiicts  on  which  he  relies. 
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foreign  Christians  tho  Greeks  were  the  most  numerous^  as  well 
as  the  most  learned ;  but  there  are  abundant  evidences  that^ 
long  after  the  Apostolic  age^  not  alone  the  opinions  which  St. 
Paul  combats  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  but  nnmeroiis 
representatives  of  those  opinions,  might  be  found  in  Rome. 
It  is  only  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  enables  us  rightly  to 
understand  tho  course  of  tho  Paschal  controversy. 

But,  besides  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  at  Rome^ 
there  must  have  remained  in  that  city,  even  oiler  tiie  edict  of 
Claudius,  or  there  must  have  returned  thither  after  the  first 
storm  which  that  edict  evoked  had  passed  away,  a  large  Jewish 
community.  Their  principal  seat  before  the  expulsion  had 
been  the  trans-Tiborino  region,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
on  then'  return  they  chiefly  congregated  in  the  same  quarter ; 
and  that  there,  during  the  early  struggles  of  Christianity,  they 
continued,  a  cognate  and  yet  an  antagonistic  race,  side  by 
side  with  the  Christian,  subject,  in  common  with  them,  to  the 
capricious  cruelty  of  the  dominant  pagan,  yet  cherishing 
against  them  so  deadly  an  animosity  as  to  be  ready,  when 
occasion  oflFered,  to  take  part  against  them  even  with  their 
common  persecutor. 

Few  things,  therefore,  would  be  more  interesting  to  a  student  * 
of  Christian  antiquity  than  to  find  means  of  comparing  synchro- 
nous monuments  of  those  rival  communities.  And  when^ 
during  the  progress  of  his  protracted  archa3ological  explora- 
tions, the  celebrated  Bosio  discovered,  outside  of  the  city,  on 
the  ancient  Via  Portuensis,  a  Jewish  catacomb  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  seemingly  contemporary  with  the  Christian  cata- 
combs, which  formed  the  chief  object  of  inquiry,  the  interest  of 
the  learned  throughout  Europe  was  excited  to  a  veiy  high 
degree.  Nevertheless,  from  some  cause  which  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  the  discovery  led  to  no  practical  result.  Strange 
to  say,  the  very  site  of  the  cemetery  was  forgotten.  It  has 
been  sought  in  vain  by  more  than  one  later  antiquarian;  and, 
if  we  except  the  short  notice  of  the  cemetery  which  Aringhi  has 
introduced  in  his  great  work  on  the  Roman  catacombs,*  we  are 
lefb  entirely  without  information  as  to  its  character  and  the 
monuments  which  it  contains. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  south,  more 
than  one  Je>vish  place  of  sepulture  has  since  been  discovered. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  catacomb  was  casually  found  at 
Venosa   (the  ancient  Venusium),  tho  Basilicata,  in  the  year 


•  Roma  Subtcrranea  Novissinia,     Opera  ct  Studio  P.  Aringhi,  Congr. 
Orat.  PreBbyteri  LutetisD  Pariaionmi,  1C59.    Lib.  il  cnp.  xxiii.  pp.  231— -241. 
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1853.  It  is  excavated  in  the  soft  limestone  of  the  district,  and 
is  divided  into  corridors  (one  of  which  is  about  seven  feet  high), 
in  the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  are  cut  the  niches  for  the 
reception  of  the  bodies  of  the  deceased.  That  this  catacomb 
was  Jewish,  is  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt,  not  only  by  the 
Hebrew  inscriptions  and  Hebrew  names,  but  also  by  the  unmis- 
takable symbol  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  other 
well-known  Jewish  emblems,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  hereafter.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  inscriptions  in 
this  catacomb  are  in  Hebrew.  Similar  catacombs  were  dis- 
covered in  the  following  year  at  Oria,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  throughout  Apulia  and  Calabria  many  cemeteries 
of  the  Jews  of  the  same  character  may  yet  be  discovered. 

All  these,  however,  as  being  provincial  cemeteries,  were  of 
far  inferior  interest,  both  in  themselves  and  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  with  Christian  remains,  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  cemeteries  of  the  Hebrew  population  of  Rome.  It  was 
with  no  ordinary  satisfaction,  therefore,  that,  in  the  early  part 
of  last  year,  the  antiquarian  community  of  Rome  received 
tidings  of  the  discoveiy  of  an  ancient  Jewish  catacomb  contain- 
ing several  sculptured  monuments  and  a  considerable  number 
of  sepulchral  inscriptions.  This  is  the  Jewish  cemetery  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Padre  Garrucci^s  essay.  The  task  of 
investigating  such  a  rcHc  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  of  illus- 
trating and  describing  its  details,  could  not  possibly  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  more  accompUshed  commentator. 
His  great  work  on  the  ancient  Christian  Vetn,  the  title  of  which 
is  prefixed  to  this  article,  is  a  masterpiece  of  sacred  antiquarian 
science;  and  among  the  many  glasses  which  are  there  described, 
some  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  are  of  Jewish  origin, 
and  Padre  Garrucci^s  description  of  them  exhibits  a  most  com- 
plete and  familiar  mastery  of  Hebrew  archaeology,  not  alone  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  ancient  Jewish  history  and  antiquities,  but 
also  in  reference  to  the  usages  of  the  Jews  since  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  even  down  to  the  mediaeval  and  still  more  recent 
periods.  We  need  but  refer  to  the  admirable  chapters  upon 
the  glasses  which  are  figured  in  the  fifth  plate  of  this  most 
interesting  volume  ;  and  which,  as  we  shall  see,  bear  a  striking 
analogy  to  several  of  the  monuments  discovered  in  the  new 
catacomb. 

The  newly-discovered  cemetery,  we  should  say,  is  entirely 
distinct  from  that  which  was  explored  by  Bosio.  The  latter 
was  situated  at  a  place  called  Colle  Rosato,  outside  of  the 
ancient  Porta  Portuensis,  and  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have 
been  used  as  a  place  of  burial  chiefly  by  the  trans-Tiberine 
Jews.     The  new  cemetery  is  situated   outside  of  the  Porta 
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Capena  on  the  Via  Appia.  That  this,  too,  was  a  Jewish  quarter 
may  bo  inferred  from  JuvenaPs  lament  *  over  the  desecration 
of  the  sacred  grove  and  grotto  of  the  nymph  Egeria  : — 

Nunc  sacrl  fontis  nemos  et  delubra  locantur 
Judaeis,  quorum  cophinus  foenumque  supellex ; 
Omnis  enim  populo  mercedem  pendere  juBsa  est 
Arbor,  et  ejectis  mendicat  sylva  Camoenis. 

But  the  character  of  the  tombs  and  of  the  inscriptions  seems  to 
imply  that  the  families  here  interred  were  more  wealthy  and  of 
a  higher  social  standing  than  those  of  Colle  Rosato,  so  far  at 
least  as  may  bo  gathered  concerning  the  latter  from  the  scanty 
notice  of  Aringhj.  Many  of  the  monuments  of  the  newly-found 
cemetery  are  evidently  of  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  Jewish 
community.  Thus  we  meet  with  the  tombs  not  only  of 
'^  scribes,'^  as  BITAAIQ  TPAMMATEOYC  {Vitalio  granu 
mafeii-s),  p.  54;  NOYMENIC  rPAMMATEOC  {Nounienios 
grammateos),  p.  55 ;  Honoratus  gbammateus,  p.  61 ;  and 
''^doctors  of  the  law,^^  as  EYCEBIOC  NOMOMAGHC,  p. 
57;  Amiantos  nomomathes,  p.  56;  but  also  ^'rulers  of  the 
synagogues,^'  as  ACTEPIOC  APXQN,  ACTEPIQ  riEPO- 
YCIAPXH,  p.  51;  Uesacius  Gerusiaeches,  p.  62,  described 
as  nATHP  CYNArQrHC,  p.  52;  to  which,  if  we  may  accept 
P.  Garrucci's  conjecture,  may  also  be  added  a  still  more 
remarkable  class,  that  of  functionaries  of  which  no  examples 
arc  elsewhere  found,— MHTHP  CYNArorHC  (mother  of  the 
synagogue),  p.  52.  Another  is  described,  p.  67,  as  an  '^  archon 
and  ^^  archi-synagogue,  who  had  held  all  the  dignified  offices. 
No  tomb,  so  far  as  we  have  ascertained,  has  yet  been  found 
which  can  be  recognized  as  of  a  priest  or  high-priest. 

The  site  of  the  newly-found  catacomb  is  a  vmeyard  known 
as  Vigiia  Randanini.  Immediately  in  front  are  the  remains  of 
a  building  of  some  architectural  pretensions,  and  with  a  mosaic 

1)avement,  which,  from  its  form,  is  conjectured  by  P.  Garrucci  to 
lave  been  a  synagogue.  From  the  ruin  extends  almost  in  a 
right  line  (but  with  a  branch  at  right  angles)  the  principal 
street  of  the  catacomb  (a  passage  similar,  almost  in  eveiy 
respect,  to  those  of  the  Christian  catacombs),  in  the  sides  of 
which  are  hollowed  out  the  receptacles  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  In  this  catacomb,  however,  the  mode  of  closing  up  the 
tombs  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  Christian  catacombs. 
In  the  latter  the  recess  is  ordinarily  closed  with  a  slab,  or  with 


♦  Sat.  iii  17. 
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large  tiles  cemented  together.  The  Jewish  tombs  are,  for  the 
most  part,  closed  with  solid  masom^y,  on  the  out^r  plaster 
of  which  is  traced  the  inscription  or  device  by  which  the  tomb 
is  distinguished.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  trace  has  been 
found  in  any  of  the  tombs  hitherto  explored  of  the  per- 
fumes, balsams,  aromatic  spices,  and  other  funeral  unguents 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  commonly  used  in  the  burials 
of  the  Jews.  In  this  respect  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
a  Jewish  from  a  Christian  grave. 

But  there  is  one  very  characteristic  difference  which  cannot 
fail  to  strike  even  a  casual  observer  in  comparing  the  Jewish 
with  the  Christian  catacomb — ^the  almost  total  absence  in  the 
former  of  those  pictorial  representations  of  real  objects  and  of 
real  personages  and  scenes  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  the  contemporary  Christian  cemeteries  of  Rome.  The  latter, 
as  is  well  known,  abound  with  representations,  either  painted 
or  rudely  sculptured,  of  various  scenes  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  other  saints,  as  well  as 
with  various  religious  symbols,  as  the  Cross,  the  Christian 
monogram,  the  ^xOvg,  the  ship,  the  anchor,  and  several  similar 
devices.  The  Jewish  cemetery,  on  the  contrary,  as  might 
indeed  be  anticipated  from  their  legal  observance,  is  almost 
entirely  without  pictorial  decorations  of  the  former  class.  The 
devices  and  representations  which  are  found  on  the  slabs  in 
this  catacomb  are  exclusively  symbolical,  and  the  symbols,  as 
far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  are  all,  without  exception,  of  types 
already  known  as  characterizing  other  monuments  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  race. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  transfer  a  specimen  or  two  to  our 
pages.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ters arc  extremely  rude ;  and  we  think  it  right  to  add,  that  the 
specimens  which  we  have  selected  have  been  chosen,  not  on 
account  of  any  doctrinal  or  historical  importance,  but  solely 
for  the  groups  of  symbols  and  devices  which  they  bear. 

In  the  inscription  of  the  following  monument  the  reader  will 
recognise  the  same  medley  of  Greek  and  Latin  which  is  found 
in  many  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Christian  catacombs  :— 

NEPIA  MAR  AE  BIXIT  ANN 

OSA  QV  1  IS  •  1 1 II 


Nepia  [vfjnla]  Marosa,  quae  bixit  [vixit]  annis  iiii.   ''  The  child 
Marosa,  who  Uved  four  years.'' 
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Our  concern,  however,  is  with  the  symbols  which  are 
represented. 

The  central  figure  will  be  easily  recognized  as  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick. 

On  the  right  is  a  fimit — a  citron  or  lemon,  which  is  frequently 
found  on  the  coins  and  on  other  monuments  of  Judea,  but 
whose  exact  import  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  With  this  fruit, 
on  the  same  side,  is  associated  an  ornament,  which  the  anti- 
quarians call  by  the  name  lidahy  and  which  consists  of  a  bunch 
of  palm  or  other  leaves  or  flowers.  This  figure  will  at  once 
call  to  mind  the  well-known  palm-branch  of  the  Christian 
catacombs  j  and  its  constant  recurrence  in  Jewish  tombs  must 
be  regarded  as  completely  decisive  against  the  opinion  which 
at  one  time  prevailed,  that  the  Christian  s)rmbol  of  the  palm, 
although  certainly  found  on  martyrs*  tombs,  might,  of  itself , 
be  safely  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  martyrdom. 

Lastly,  on  the  left  of  the  candlestick  are  a  horn  and  a  small 
vase,  probably  for  oil ;  both  of  which  objects  are,  with  mncli 
probability,  connected  with  the  lights  of  the  candlestick ;  and 
which,  in  various  combinations,  are  found  in  all  the  Fe^i*  of 
Jewish  origin  which  P.  Garrucci  has  figured  in  his  work. 

The  following  illustration  is,  in  some  sense,  more  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  the  inscription  presents  unmistakable  evidence  as 
to  the  religion  of  the  deceased  : — 

DEVTERO  GRA 
MATEO  BENE 
MERENTI 
DVLCIS 


Tp-^ 


DULCI8   TO   THE  WBLL-DESERVINO   SCRIBE,   DBUTERUS. 

The  title  F/oafifiarcvc,  here  rendered  gramateus,  and  inflected 
as  a  Latin  word,  is,  of  course,  the  same  which  the  Vulgate 
constantly  translates  "  scribe/^  fits  presence  on  the  tomb 
implies  not  only  that  Deuterus  was  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  that 
ho  died  a  member  and  an  ofiicial  of  the  Jewish  synagogue. 
The  symbols  are  in  part  the  same  as  in  the  last  illustration — 
viz.,  the  candlestick  in  the  centre,  with  the  citron  and  the 
lulah  (although  slightly  differing  in  form)  on  either  side ;  but 
we  have  here  a  new  symbol — the  roll  or  cylinder  on  the  right 
of  the  candlestick,  which  is  designed  to  represent  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  law. 


*  See  enpecially  Tavola  V, 
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We  are  tempted  to  transfer  one  other  specimen ;  partly  be- 
cause of  one  of  the  objects  represented,  of  which  no  example  has 
hitherto  been  given,  partly  because  it  illustrates  very  clearly 
the  Jewish  use  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
seutly  refer. 


MARCTA    BONA    lUDEA   '    DORMT(tIO)    TUA   i(n)    BONIS. 

"Marcia,  a  good  Jewess.  May  thy  sleep  be  amongst  the  good  V* 

The  figures  of  t|;ie  candlestick  and  oil- vase,  on  the  right  side, 
will  be  easily  recognized.  The  instrument  on  the  left  of  the 
candlestick  is  supposed  to  be  a  forceps,  or  pair  of  trimmers,  for 
the  purpose  of  trimming  the  lights  of  the  candlestick.  It 
strongly  resembles  an  object  which  is  engraved  in  the  Christian 
catacombs,  and  which,  when  found  on  Christian  tombs,  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  represent  an  instrument  of  torture  used  in 
the  persecution. 

From  these  and  similar  examples  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
sacred  art  of  the  Jewish  catacombs  diflfers  essentially  in  its 
character  from  that  of  the  contemporary  Christian  cemeteries. 
And  what  is  most  especially  noticeable  is  the  total  absence  from 
the  former  of  all  representations  of  the  human  form,  and  of  all 
objects  and  scenes  taken  from  life,  even  as  it  is  depicted  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

There  is  one  apparent  exception — a  sarcophagus  on  which 
are  sculptured  several  figures.  One  of  these  figures  a  writer 
in  the  '^  BoUetino  Archeologico  ^^  had  explained  as  repre- 
senting David  playing  upon  his  harp;  but  as  the  figure  is 
plainly  a  female,  and  as  the  instrument  which  she  holds  in  her 
hand  is  a  lyre  rather  than  a  harp.  Padre  Garrucci  more  pro- 
bably supposes  that  the  figiure  is  meant  to  represent  the  muse 
Urania.  This  exception,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
It  is  plain  that  such  a  representation  could  not  have  for  a  Jew 
any  reUgious  significance;  and  as  the  sarcophagus  was  evidently 
used  by  its  Hebrew  possessor  at  second,  or,  perhaps,  at  third 
hand,  and  was  intended  to  be  closed  up  and  concealed  from 
view  in  one  of  the  lateral  recesses  already  described,  it  is 
probable  that  the  figures  upon  it  (which,  indeed,  are  in  part 
mutilated  and  defaced),  were  regarded  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  that  perhaps — ^with  the  thrift  which  still  charac- 
terizes the  Hebrew  race — this  second-hand  sarcophagus  was 
selected,  purely  from  motives  of  economy,  in  preference  to  one 
without  figures,  but  new,  and  therefore  more  costly^ 

2  E  2 
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Such  a  use  of  the  sarcophagus  is  not  soUtary  in  this  cata- 
comb. Another  has  also  been  discovered,  and  is  described 
by  Padre  Garrucci ;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  this  instance  it  was 
constructed  expressly  for  Jewish  use,  and  probably  for  the 
family  of  the  particular  individual  whose  remains  were  fonnd 
enclosed.  TWs  sarcophagus  is  figured  by  Padre  (Jarrucci, 
and,  although  seriously  mutilated,  is  still  noticeable  as  exhi- 
biting the  well-knoAvn  sjTnbol  of  the  seven-branched  candle- 
stick. 

This  contrast  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  catacombs  in  the 
use  of  images,  although  antecedently  probable,  is,  nevertheless, 
not  without  some  doctrinal  significance.  But  far  more  of  real 
interest  attaches  to  a  comparison  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions 
which  were  in  use  in  the  two  communities  :  and  the  coincidence 
of  the  discovery  of  this  Jewish  cemetery  with  the  publication 
of  Cavalierc  de  Rossi's  great  work  on  ^^  Christian  Inscriptions  ** 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  fortunate.  Cavaliere  de  Rossi's 
work  will,  of  coiu'se,  demand  a  separate  notice ;  but  we  shall 
devote  a  few  pages  of  our  present  number  to  the  Jewish 
inscriptions,  as  they  stand  in  Padre  Garmcci's  able  and 
interesting  essay. 

So  far  as  they  have  yet  l)een  examin(*d,  no  very  precise 
datfl,  have  been  discovered  by  which  to  detennine  exactly  the 
jKTiod  to  which  they  should  be  ascribed.  ITiere  is  one  which, 
in  its  original  fonn,  clearly  contained  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls; but  unfortunately  it  is  mutilated,  the  letters  ENO 
JUNIOR  being  the  only  remaining  fragment  of  the  consular 
names.  These,  P.  GaiTucci  interprets  to  mean  the  Emperor 
Gallienus;  but  the  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  collateral 
evidence,  and  can  therefore  be  received  only  as  a  conjecture ; 
so  that  the  age  of  the  inscriptions  must  for  the  present  be 
judged  exclusively  from  intrinsic  evidence.  After  a  carefiil 
consideration  of  the  characters  and  the  language,  as  well  its 
vocabulary  as  its  orthographical  peculiarities,  we  think  it  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  these  inscriptions  range  within  the 
same  limits,  speaking  generally,  as  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Christian  catacombs.  They  present  the  same  curious  charac- 
teristics which  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
remark  in  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Rome.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  tlie  Hebrew  language  is 
found  in  these  compositions.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are 
in  Greek;  the  rest,  with  few  exceptions,  in  Latin.*  Some 
present,  hke  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  same  period,  a 


*  The  totiil  number  of  iiiscriptionfii  given  by  P.  Oarrucci  is  forty-three. 
i)i  those,  {\\y(A\i  one-sixth  of  the  names  arc  Hebrew  ;  of  the  remaining  names 
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curious  medley  of  both  lanfini^Lefes  :  and  in  some,  as  in  the  ana- 
logous  Christian  relics,  ^e  Latin  is  expres^  in  Greek 
characters,  or,  although  more  rarely,  the  Greek  in  Boman ;  one 
case  is  found  in  which  the  scribe,  having  found  it  impossible  to 
express  in  Greek  characters  the  full  sound  of  the  Hebrew  name 
of  the  deceased,  has  introduced  into  the  midst  of  the  Greek 
letters  the  Hebrew  consonant  or,  for  which  he  could  not  find 
any  Greek  equivalent. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  after  this  statement,  to  say  that  the 
Jewish  inscriptions  abound  with  solecisms  in  grammar  and  in 
orthography,  and  even  with  errors  in  the  omission  or  trans- 
position of  letters  and  syllables,  such  as  characterize  the 
>vritings  of  an  imperfectly  educated  class.  We  may  extract  a 
few  specimens. 

The  following  is  divided  into  two  columns  by  the  well-known 
figure  of  the  candlestick ;  but  the  columns  read  continuously  as 
a  single  line  :— 

BENE  PQCA 

ANPQN  XVn 

EKOYMAPI  TOYC 

MHCIC  XV 

The  meaning  of  this  curious  inscription  will  not  be  evident 
at  first  sight ;  but  although  it  is  difierently  interpreted  in  the 
^^  Bolletino  Archeologico,''  we  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
P.  Garrucci's  reading,  venerosa  anron  [anncyrum)  xvii,  ekou 
(h^c)  maritus  meses  {menses)  xv.  ^^  Venerosay  aged  17,  was 
married  for  15  months.'^  The  curious  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Latin  inflexions  in  the  word  anron  is  hardly  more  strange  than 
the  solecism  in  the  government  of  mariius. 

The  following  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  curious  inflexion 
omniorum  for  omnium.     This  also  has  the  candlestick  : — 

ALEXANDER 

bUCULAEIUS  DE  MA 

CELI4O  QVIXIT  ANNIS 

XXX  ANIMA  BONA  OM 

NIGRUM  AMICVS 

DORMITIO  TUA  INTER 

DICAEIS. 


one-third  are  Greek  and  two-thirds  Latin  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  great 
majority  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  Greek,  only  twelve  b&ing  in  Latin,  and 
not  a  single  one  in  Hebrew.  This  fact,  especially  when  taken  in  contrast 
with  the  inscriptions  at  Venosa,  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  what  is 
found  of  the  Clmstian  inscriptions,  and  strongly  confirms  the  opinion,  which 
is  now  common  among  historians,  as  to  the  preponderance  of  the  Greek 
elenaent  in  the  foreign  population  of  Rome,  among  whom  for  a  time  the 
Christian  religion  found  the  larger  proportion  of  its  proselytes. 
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ALEXA.NDBB,     A     BUTCHER    PROM     THE     SHAMBLES,     WHO     LIVED 

THIRTY  YEARS.      0   GOOD   SOUL,    FRIEND   OP  ALL   MEN,    MAY 

THY   SLEEP   BE   AMONGST   THE   JUST  ! 

Of  the  form  omniorxim,  although  very  unusual,  there  are 
some  examples  in  the  inscriptions  already  published.  We  find 
^^  amator  paupe/'orwm ''  for  ^^  'pwiperum?^  And  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  in  the  Christian  inscriptions  than  the  freedom  with 
which — as  here  in  the  word  Dicceis  (SiKaioig) — the  Greek  and 
Ijatin  vocabularies  are  interchanged.  So  also,  for  the  peculiar 
government  of  the  Latin  prepositions,  as  of  inter  with  the 
dative,  in  this  inscription.  There  are  many  similar  anomalies 
in  this  collection.  Thus,  we  have  aim  with  an  accusative,  cum 
VIRGINIUN  SUN  for  virginium  suum,  p.  50 ;  and  again,  in  p.  52, 
Eufilla  is  said  to  have  Uved  three  years,  four  months,  and 
fifteen  days  with  Celerinus  (cum  celerinum). 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  more  striking  illustration  of 
the  synchronous  character  of  these  inscriptions  generally  with 
the  inscriptions  of  the  Christian  catacombs,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  a  comparison  of  those  inscriptions,  suflSciently  numerous  in 
both  classes,  which,  while  the  language  is  Latin,  are  written  in 
Greek  characters.  The  fact  that  the  authors  of  both  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  epitaphs  are  found  to  have  resorted 
to  this  device  in  their  inscriptions,  would  in  itself  be  some 
evidence  of  contemporaneity ;  but  the  identity  of  the  execution 
of  the  device  is,  wo  think,  all  but  conclusive.  No  one  can 
place  one  of  these  Greco-Latin  inscriptions  of  P.  Garrucci  side 
by  side  with  one  taken  at  random  from  Aringhi  or  Marini, 
without  coming  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  period. 

The  following  is  a  very  curious  example : — 

CEMnPQNIOYC     BACEI 
AEYC  AYPHAIAI  KAMEPEINAI 
KOZOYFEI    BONAI    ET 
AlCKEinOYAINAI   BON 

Al 

KOYN  KOYA  BI$EITANNEICXZ 
*HKIT 

KOZOYFEI   BM 

SEMPRONIUS  BASILEUS  AURELIiE  KAMERIN-E  CONJUOI  BONJS  KT 
DISCIPULINiE  BONJC  CUN  (cUM)  CUA  (qUA)  VIXIT  ANNOS  XV.  PECrT 
CONJUGI   BENEMERENTI. 

"  Sempronius  Basileus  erected  this  to  Aurelia  Camerina, 
his  good  wife  and  beloved  disciple,  with  whom  he  lived  fifteen 
years. ^' 
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There  is  hardly  a  single  one  of  these  forms  which  has  not  a 
parallel  in  the  Christian  inscriptions ;  and  this  is  but  one  of 
several  in  the  Jewish  collection  of  almost  precisely  similar 
character. 

Assuming,  therefore,  the  contemporaneity  of  these  with  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Christian  catacombs,  we  are  at  once  arrested 
by  the  very  startling  discovery  that  the  formulary  of  the 
catacombs  on  which  Cathohcs  have  so  long  relied  as  evi- 
dence of  the  early  Christian  use  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  form  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  or 
perhaps  continued,  as  a  traditional  usage  of  the  old  religion, 
by  the  Jewish  proselytes  to  Christianity.  There  is  hardly  one 
single  form  of  prayer  for  the  dead  in  the  Christian  catacombs 
for  which  we  cannot  find  a  parallel,  or  perhaps  a  proto- 
type, in  the  Jewish  inscriptions  of  the  catacomb  of  Vigna 
Bandanini ! 

Thus  the  epitaph  of  Rufilla,  already  referred  to,  concludes 
with   the  prayer:    EN  HIPENE  E  CYMECIC  AYTOEC   {tv 

Ap-nyy    ri    KOififitriQ    airriQ),    ^^  MAY    HBB    SLEEP    BE    IN    PEACE,'' 

p.  52.  The  same  prayer  is  appended  to  the  epitaph  of  the 
scribe  Honoratus,  p.  61 ;  to  that  of  ^^  Vitalio  the  scribe,"  p.  54 ; 
and  to  that  of  ^'  SyneKce,  the  daughter  of  XJrsacius,"  in  the 
same  page ;  to  that  of  "  Asterias,  Father  of  the  Synagogue, 
holy  and  blameless,"  p.  52;  and  to  that  of  "  Sabina,  a  holy 
faithful  wife,  beloved  of  all,"  p.  55. 

We  may  transcribe  one  of  these  epitaphs  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  exemplifying  this  usage,  as  in  further  illustration  of  the 
similarity  of  language  and  orthography  to  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian catacombs  to  which  we  have  already  adverted : — 

QAE  KITE   {Keirai)   OYPCAKIA   GYrATHP 
OYPCAKIOY  AnO  AKOYIAEIAC  TEPOY 
CIAPXOY  EN  EIPHNH  H  KYMIC  {KOi/xfimg)  AYTHC 

HERE  LIETH  UE8ACIA,  DAUGHTEB  OP  UESACIUS  THE  GERU- 
SIARCH,    PROM   AQUILEIA.      HAY   HEB   SLEEP   BE   IN   PEACE  ! 

A  similar  prayer  is  appended  to  the  inscription  on  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  a  Gerusiarch  to  his  parents : — 

ASTERIUS  THE  RULER  (OP  THE  SYNAGOGUE)  ERECTED  THIS  TO 
HIS     PARENTS,     ASTERIUS     THE     GERUSIARCH     AND     HIS     MOTHER 

LUCINA,    WHO    LIVED    YEARS.         MAY    THEIR    SLEEP    BE    IN 

PEACE  ! 

The  Latin  epitaphs  also  furnish  examples  :— 

HIC  POSITA  EPARCHL^  THEOSEBES  QVM  VIXIT  AKNOS  L«  P(lES) 
VI.   DORMITIO  TUA   IN   PACE. 
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^'  Here  is  laid  the  venerable  Eparchia^  who  lived  fifty  years 
and  six  days.     May  thy  sleep  be  in  peace  !  ^' 

And  there  are  some  in  which  the  epitaph  is  Latin^  and  the 
prayer  Greek,  although  written  in  Roman  characters ;  thus  :-— 

"JUSTUS    DECENBRO     PEATEI    SUG,       EN    IBENE    AE    CYHESIS    SU/' 

(p.  31).  And  again,  "esidobus  eterus,  en  ibene  quimksis  su/' 
(p.  31).  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  examples  of  this  form 
of  prayer,  which  is  that  most  commonly  found  in  the  inscrip- 
tions given  by  P.  Garrucci. 

But  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  form  of  prayer  for  the 
dead  which  these  epitaphs  exhibit.  We  have  already  seen  in 
the  epitaph  of  Alexander,  an  example  of  another  form  which 
is  familiar  in  the  Christian  catacombs  :  "may  thy  sleep  be  with 
THE  just  !  "  Of  this  form  two  other  examples  occur.  The 
following  is  very  curious  : — 

fi/GAAE  KEITE 

cYGYXIANO  APXONTI   [for'Euruxmi/oc  apx^*']  • 
CINBIO  AglQN  EYSf^YXI   [for  <n;/i^(oca&oc  cvi/zi/xm]. 
META  TON  AIK^QN 
H  •  KYMHCIC  AYTOY 

''Here  lieth  Eutychianos,  ruler  (of  the  synagogue),  a  worthy 
comrade.     FareweU  !  May  thy  sleep  be  with  the  just !  " 

The  same  form  is  found  in  the  epitaph  of  Amiantus  (p.  56). 

A  third  form  of  the  prayer  for  the  dead  (also  familiar  in  the 
Christian  catacombs)  occurs  twice  in  these  inscriptions.  The 
first  has  been  already  quoted  :— 

MARCIA  BONIV. 
DBA  DORMI  •  TVA 
A  •  I  •  BONIS 
"  Marcia,  a  good  Jewess.     May  thy  sleep  be  among  the 
good ! ''     (P.  34.) 

And  (what  is  plainly  the  very  same  form)  is  found  in 
Greeks  p.  35,  although  the  epitaph  is  imperfect : — 

ENGAAE  KEITE 
nAPGENOC 
EN  oyaOolC 

^^Here  lieth  a  virgin"  (possibly  Parthenus  may  be  the  name). 
"  May  thy  sleep  be  among  the  good  !  " 

Without  pursuing  further  the  details  of  the  inquiry,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  frequency  of  the 
use  of  these  forms,  the  Jewish  inscriptions  come  up  to,  if  they 
do  not  go  beyond,  those  of  the  Christians  of  the  same  epoch. 
Indeed,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  known 
inscriptions  of  both  communions,  the  proportion  of  Jewish 
inscriptions  which  contain  prayers  for  the  deadj  is  far  beyond 
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that  of  the  Christian.  Of  the  fifty-one  epitaphs  in  P.  Grarrucci^s 
essay,  and  the  appendix  published  afterwards,  no  fewer  than 
thirty-seven  contain  some  one  of  the  forms  recited  above. 

We  regret  that,  for  the  present,  we  are  unable  to  do  more 
than  thus  barely  record  the  first  result  of  P.  Garrucci's  labours. 
The  news  of  a  discovery  which  all  must  regard  as  deeply  interest- 
ing in  the  archaeological  and  historical  point  of  view,  has  been 
hailed  with  special  exultation  by  those  who  look  to  the  facts 
of  history  and  archaeology  solely  for  their  polemical  signifi- 
cance ;  and  already,  in  the  more  superficial  schools,  these 
Jewish  epitaphs  are  confidently  appealed  to  as  decisive  against 
the  value  of  the  evidence  produced  by  Catholics  in  favour  of 
prayer  for  the  dead  fi*om  the  epitaphs  of  the  Christian  cata- 
combs; since  it  now  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that  these 
forms  are  not  of  Christian  origin,  or,  as  Catholics  contend,  the 
genuine  exponents  of  Christian  sentiment  or  Christian  belief, 
but  stereotyped  conventionalities,  copied  literally,  and  at  a  late 
period,  from  the  Jews,  and  a  corruption  or,  at  least,  an  overlajring 
of  the  simplicity  of  primitive  truth.  Mr.  Burgon,  in  his  ''  Let- 
ters from  Kome,"  is  especially  supercilious  in  his  treatment  of 
the  "  Roman  ^^  view  of  this  question,  and  indeed  of  all  others 
connected  with  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  catacombs.  He 
speaks  of  the  conclusions  of  Catholic  archaeologists  in  a  tone 
of  pitying  superiority,  which  might  be  ofiensivo  if  it  were  not 
rendered  simply  amusing  by  the  ignorance  which  betrays 
itself  even  through  the  arrogant  self-confidence  of  its  tone.* 
Our  present  conceni,  however,  is  only  with  his  observations  on 
this  formula  in  the  Jewish  inscription.  Speaking,  not  of  the 
Jewish  inscriptions  in  this  cemetery,  but  of  others  either  con- 
tained in  Kirchhofl^s  collection,  or  transcribed  from  the  Roman 
galleries,  or  the  Museum  at  Naples,  he  alleges  that,  "  out  of 
about  thirty  Jewish  epitaphs,  fifteen  state  that  ^the  sleep 
(Kof/iij<r£c)  is  IN  rEACE.'  It  may  be  said,  in  short,  that  £v0aSe 
Kurai  .  .  •  •  Ev  €ip//vp  r\  KOi/Lii}(ric  iiVTov  or  aurijc  was  the 
established  type  of  the  epitaphs  of  God's  ancient  people. 
Several  of  the  others  exhibit  the  Hebrew  word  DiSttr  {shalmn), 
i.e.  Peace.''  He  ^'  infers  that  both  these  formulae  are  esseii* 
fially  Jewish''  (p.  173). 

*  We  cannot  help  noting  one  example.  The  reader  may  recollect  the 
forceps,  which  is  figured  in  p.  405.  Mr.  Burgon  makes  very  merry  (p.  133) 
with  the  "  eager  imagination  which,  in  this  ugly  pronged  weapon,  sees  an 
instrument  of  torture  for  the  primitive  believers."  He  himself,  he  assures 
us,  ^^  at  once  recognized  it  as  a  heathen  8a4rifi€%al  mstrument  with  which  he 
had  been  acquainted  for  years,  but  the  precise  use  of  which  he  has  never  met 
any  one  who  was  able  to  explain !"  How  wide  this  is  of  the  tnith  the  reader 
will  collect  from  what  we  have  said  ^bove. 
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Our  space  does  not  permit  that  we  should  enter  at  length 
into  what  is,  even  for  its  ovni  sake,  a  subject  of  great  interest 
and  importance.  But  we  cannot  help  observing  that  the 
discovery  which  is  now  considered  so  fatal  to  the  Cathohc 
\'iew,  is  in  its  main  facts  as  old  as  the  days  of  Bosio;  that 
it  is  distinctly  considered  by  Aringhi,  even  in  the  brief  chapter 
which  he  devotes  to  Bosio's  Jewish  catacomb;  and  that  in 
truth  it  is  but  another  form  of  the  familiar  objection  to  this, 
as  well  as  to  other  Catholic  doctriues,  from  their  identity  with 
some  of  the  doctrines  or,  as  Protestant  controversiahsts  con- 
sider them,  superstitions  of  the  Jews,  The  few  epitaphs  which 
were  deciphered  in  Bosio's  Jewish  catacombs,  were  as  rich 
in  the  h  dpyfvy  prayer  as  those  of  P.  Garrucci.  No  writer, 
Jew  or  Christian,  who  has  ever  written  upon  the  Jewish 
religion,  has  attempted  to  gainsay  the  fact  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  Jewish  practice  is  identical  ynth  the  Catholic. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  value  of  this  discovery  as  a 
weapon  of  offence,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
new  or  untried  one.  But,  in  truth,  every  reasonable  mind,  far 
from  regarding  these  inscriptions,  and  the  interesting  form  in 
which  they  present  what  had  long  been  known  to  be  the  Jewish 
doctrine  as  to  the  dead,  in  the  Ught  of  an  objection  to  the 
Catholic  belief  and  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  must  be  led 
thereby  to  the  very  opposite  conclusion.  The  most  plausible 
answer  to  the  Catholic  argument  from  the  epitaphs  of  the  cata- 
combs is  that  offered  by  ilaitland,  and  by  his  far  more  learned 
and  ingenious  Edinburgh  Reviewer, — ^that  the  ejaculatory  forms 
regarded  by  Catholics  as  prayers  are  mere  apostrophes — 
poetical  aspirations  expressive  of  the  affectionate  regret  with 
which  men  naturally  follow  even  to  the  grave  the  lost  objects  of 
their  love ;  but  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian  mourner  they 
had  no  specific  doctrinal  meaning,  and,  in  truth,  no  significancy 
beyond  what  would  have  been  attached  to  them  in  the  thouffhte 
of  the  heathen  from  whom  they  were  borrowed,  and  with  whom 
they  could  not  imply  a  prayer  for  happiness  beyond  the  grave, 
since  such  a  prayer  could  have  no  place  ia  the  aspirations  of 
"  those  who  have  not  hope.'' 

Mr.  Burgon  has  adopted  this  answer,  and  contends  with 
much  earnestness  that  the  epitaphs  of  the  catacombs  are  to  be 
regarded  not  as  'Sprayers,''  but  simply  as  ''pious  aspirations. 


n 


I  think  it  superfluous  to  point  out,  that,  in  all  that  precedes,  though  there 
may  be  thought  here  and  there  to  have  been  a  singular  leaning  towards  the 
tastes  of  pagan  Homo,  to  modem  Romanism  there  is  not  the  fiBunteat  approxi- 
mation of  an  allusion.  Then,  for  the  actual  inscriptions,  I  need  not  aay  that 
words  of  peace  are  the  common  property  of  all  believers ;  while  the  image 
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of  Sleep,  ever  since  the  Holy  Spirit  dictated  the  4th  and  5th  Psalms,  has 

been  familiar   with  the  whole  Christian  worid.    Is   it  not  related  of  S. 

Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  that  "he  fell  asleep"  ?    To  say  of  one  who  lived 

professing  a  pure  faith,  and  who  died  with  a  good  hope,  that  he  "  rests  in 

God,"  or  "  in  the  Holy  Spirit,"  is  to  say  what  is  familiarly  believed  (thank 

Heaven !)  in  all  the  churches  of  Christendom. 

But  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  a  pious  aspiration  on  behalf  of  the 

departed,  because  it  naturally  assumes  the  form  of  a  prayer,  is  a  rebuke  to 

us  of  the  English  ChurcL    I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  think  of  it ;  or  feel 

that  it  is  any  rebuke  at  alL    Waiving  the  recorded  history  of  prayers  for  the 

dead,  there  is  nothing  in  the  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs  which  could  be 

seriously  maintained  to  sanction  it  at  all.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  these 

are  all  apostrophes  addressed  to  the  departed  :  "  Mayest  thou  live  in  God !" 

"  God  refresh  thy  spirit !"  and  the  like.    Now  this  is  the  language  of  natural 

piety,  which  has  found  vent,  and  will  find  vent,  among  all  people  and  in  all 

ages,  to  the  end  of  time.    Thus,  heathen  Greece  would  write  above  a  grave 

as  follows : — 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  0  lady ;  and  to  thee 
Osiris  give  to  quaflf  the  cooling  water." 
Or  thus : — 

"  In  precious  odours  be  thy  soul,  my  child  !" 

And  heathen  Rome  : — 

"  0  fare  thee  well !    Thy  mother  prays  thee,  take, 
Yea,  take  me  to  thyself.    Again,  farewell ! " 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  one  who  has  followed  the  object  of  his  affection 
to  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  sliadow  of  death  cannot  be  mute.  No  one 
ever  suspected  Legh  Richmond  of  invocation  of  saints  (or  of  belief  in  the 
Shades  either)  when  he  began  an  epitaph :  "  Forgive,  blest  shade,  the  tribu- 
tary tear,"  &c. ;  or  Bishop  Lowth,  when  he  wrote  upon  his  daughter's  grave, 
"  Eja,  age,  in  amplexus,  cara  Maria,  redi  ! " 

On  Professor  Hussey's  tomb  at  Sandford  is  written,  "  Requiescat"  But 
did  any  one  ever  suspect  that  good  and  great  man,  or  his  admirable  relatives 
("honest  John  Ley,"  for  example,  or  Jacob)  of  a  sneaking  kindness  for 
Romanism  ?  And  yet,  what  should  we  not  have  heard  if,  on  the  sepulchral 
slab  of  a  famous  teacher  known  to  be  buried  in  the  catacombs,  such  words 
were  found  written?  About  six  years  ago,  some  verses  appeared  in  the 
Times  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  greatest  captain  of  modem 
times,  in  which  a  passage  began,  "  God  rest  his  gallant  spirit !  give  him 
peace  ! "  Rather  a  long-ea — ,  I  mean  rather  a  lynx-eyed  friend,  immediately 
inquired  whether  that  was  not  a  prayer  for  the  dead  ?  A  blind  man  ought 
to  2)erceive  that  nothing  is  less  intended  on  such  occasions.  Was  Lord  Byron 
praying  for  the  dead  when  he  wrote  some  stanzas  beginning,  "  Bright  be  the 
place  of  thy  soul "  ?* 

So  confident  does  Mr.  Burgon  appear  to  feel  in  the  conclu« 


*  Letters  from  Rome,  pp.  236-8. 
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siveuess  of  this  reply  to  the  Homan  inference^  that  he  has  even 
prefixed^  as  the  running  title  of  these  pages^  the  derisive  words^ 
^'  Pious  As'piratioiis  not  Prayers"  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
consider  seriously  what  is  the  distinction  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Burgon.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  a  ^'pious  aspiration'' 
can  be  other  than  a  "prayer/^  An  ''aspiration'*  is  only 
"  pious ''  in  so  far  as  it  is  addressed  directly  or  indirectly  to 
God ;  and^  if  it  be  addressed  to  God^  it  is  an  abuse  of  words  to 
call  it  other  than  a  prayer.  Possibly,  Mr.  Burgon  attaches 
some  weight  to  the  form  of  these  aspirations,  which,  he  says, 
are  all  "  apostrophes — addressed  to  the  departed."  But  even 
if  it  were  to  be  admitted  that  the  form  of  the  address  could 
have  the  effect  of  changing  its  essential  character,  it  is  utterly 
untrue  that  the  "  aspiration  "  never  occurs  except  in  the  form 
of  an  "  apostrophe  addressed  to  the  departed."  In  an  article 
upon  Maitland's  "  Church  in  the  Catacombs,"  written  many 
years  since,*  will  be  found,  among  the  many  examples  of 
prayer  for  the  departed  which  occur  in  the  catorcombal 
epitaphs,  instances  in  which  the  ''aspiration"  appears  as 
addressed,  not  to  the  deceased  in  the  second  person,  but  to 
God,  regarding  the  deceased,  and  in  the  third  person ;  and 
several  even  of  the  Jewish  epitaphs  in  Padre  Gtirrucci's 
"  Cimitero  "  follow  the  same  fonn.f 

This  consideration,  however,  is  entirely  beside  the  question; 
and  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Christian  epitaphs  of 
the  catacombs  are  but  transcripts  of  what  it  pleases  Protestant 
critics  to  describe  as  the  "  rhetorical  apostrophes,"  'or  "  pious 
aspirations  "  of  the  inscriptions  on  heathen  tombs,  it  would  by 
no  means  follow  that  they  did  not  imply,  in  the  thought  and 
intention  of  the  Christians,  a  real  prayer  for  tlie  deceased, 
even  in  the  strictly  Koman  sense.  Iso  one  can  doubt  that  the 
words  in  themselves,  and  of  their  own  natural  import,  imply  a 
pmyer  for  the  happiness  of  the  deceased ;  and  even  if  it  were 
clearly  established  that  such  was  not  the  sense  attached  to 
them  by  the  heathens  who  engraved  them  on  the  tombs  of 
their  deceased  relations,  the  argument,  as  applied  to  the  analo- 
gous Christian  use  of  them,  would  at  best  be  but  a  negative  one. 
It  would,  perhaps,  follow  that  they  did  not  neceHsarihj  imply  a 
prayer  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  ;  but  it  would  by  no  means 
follow  that  they  might  not,  or  even  that  they  did  not,  imply 
such  a  prayer. 

But,  considering  the  question  on  its  own  merits,  is  it  true,  as 


♦  Dublin  Review,  vol.  xxL  ■ 
t  See  p.  35  ;  and  again,  p 
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Protestant  critics  thus  flippantly  assame^  that  these  epitaphs, 
as  employed  by  heathens,  did  not  imply  a  prayer  for  the 
deceased  ?  So  far  from  the  truth  is  this  confident  assumption, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  no  possible  doubt  can  be  entertained  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  prayer.  Crude  and  perhaps  degrading  as 
were  the  notions  regarding  the  condition  of  the  deceased  em- 
bodied in  the  ancient  Gentile  religions,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  they  all  contained  in  some  form  the  principle  of  a 
purgation  after  death,  through  which  the  soul  is  admitted 
eventually  to  happiness.  Dr.  Dollinger*  has  established  this  by 
unquestionable  evidence,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
these  deprecatory  forms  inscribed  upon  the  tombs,  however 
they  may  eventually  have  been  degraded  into  mere  conven- 
tionalities, had  in  their  original  use  no  other  signification. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  too,  that  Mr.  Burgon  has  been 
singularly  infelicitous  in  his  selection  of  examples.  Whatever 
might  be  said  of  the  paganism  gf  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
certainly  no  one  who  has  ever  bestowed  a'  thought  on  the 
mythology  of  the  Egyptians,  and  especially  since  the  labours 
of  Brugsch  and  other  editors  of  that  wonderful  relic  of  hiero- 
glyphic literature,  the  so-called  "  Todten-buch,^'  could  for  a 
moment  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  popular  belief  of  Egypt  on 
the  subject  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  or  call  into  question  the 
meaning  of  the  prayer  to  Osiris  in  the  epitaph  to  which  Mr. 
Burgon  refers  in  the  above  extract, — 

Ev\f/v\eij  Kvpla,  Koi  Sonj  aoi  o  ^Oaipig  to  \pv\pov  vSofp* 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  lady,  and  may  Osiris  grant  thee  the 
cool  water !  ^^ 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude,  especially  as  we  have  allowed 
oiu'selves  to  be  drawn  away  from  our  immediate  subject — the 
epitaphs  of  the  Jewish  catacombs.  We  must  observe,  how- 
ever, before  we  close,  that  it  is  in  relation  to  these  epitaphs 
that  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Burgon^s  reasoning  is  most  clearly 
apparent.  If  it  were  true,  as  Mr.  Burgon  and  those  from 
whom  he  borrows  his  view  triumphantly  allege,  that  the  inter- 
cessory Christian  epitaphs  are  but  echoes  of  those  of  the 
Jews,  carried  into  the  Christian  Church  by  the  early  Jewish 
proselytes,  it  ought  to  follow  that,  with  the  practice  of 
inscribing  such  epitaphs,  must  also  have  been  introduced  the 
doctrine  on  which  these  epitaphs  are  founded,  as  well  as  the 
religious  observances  which  they  represent,  and  from  which 
they  draw  all  their  significance.     And  henc«  we  contend  that, 

*  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  p.  374  ;  and  again,  432  and  641. 
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far  from  furnishing  an  argument  against  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
the  identity  of  the  Jewish  usage  with  that  of  the  catacombs 
is  in  itself  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  the 
construction  which  CathoUcs  have  put  upon  the  latter. 

If  the  ''  pious  aspirations ''  of  the  catacombs  are  borrowed 
15rom  the  Jews,  these  "pious  aspirations''  must  beyond  all 
question  be  held  to  be  not  merely  "  prayers  for  the  dead," 
but  prayers  fully  realizing  the  Roman  ideal.  If  the  form  of 
the  epitaphs  were  in  itself  ambiguous,  no  better  interpreter 
of  the  doubt  could  be  suggested  tiisua.  the  popular  belief  as  to 
the  sense  in  which  they  were  used.  Now  we  need  but  refer  to 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Second 
Book  of  the  Machabees  in  order  to  make  it  plain,  that  in  the 
mind  of  a  Jew  the  prayer  for  "  rest/'  for  "  Ufe/'  or  for  "  peace," 
had  precisely  the  same  significancy  which  it  has  in  the  mind 
of  a  modem  Catholic.  We  do  not  care  to  press  for  the 
canonicity  of  this  book,  or  even  for  its  inspiration.  But  even 
taking  the  very  *  lowest  view  of  it  which  the  most  extreme 
rationalist  would  demand;  ignoring  entirely  all  its  higher 
claims ;  accepting  the  very  latest  date  which  has  been  assigned 
by  adverse  critics  for  its  composition ;  and  appealing  to  it  solely 
as  a  human  but  yet  authentic  witness  of  contemporary  opinion;-— 
we  learn  from  it  that,  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  prayer  and  sacrifice  '^  for  the  sins  of  the  dead"* 
formed  an  established  ordinance  of  the  Jewish  people.  Who 
can  doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  the  "  pious  aspirations "  of  the 
epitaphs  of  such  a  people  ?  Who  can  hesitate  to  believe  that 
the  touching  addresses  which  they  engraved  upon  the  tombs 
of  their  dead  were  but  another  form  of  the  pious  hope  with 
which  they  followed  them  beyond  the  grave  f  Nay,  who  can 
fail  to  gather  fi'om  it  this  further  and  still  more  striking  coin- 
cidence with  Catholic  belief,  that  beyond  the  grave  our  prayers 
may  avail,  even  for  those  who  departed  with  the  stain  of  still 
unforgiven,  although  venial  transgressions  ?  The  visitant  of 
these  long-forgotten  tombs  feels  as  vividly  as  one  who  stands 
among  the  gravestones  of  a  modem  Catholic  cemetery,  that  they 
are  the  last  resting-places  of  a  people  who  believe  it  to  be 
"  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that 
they  may  be  loosed  from  their  sins." 

But  there  is  yet  another  point  in  reference  to  which  the 
evidence  of  these  Jewish  epitaphs  is  extremely  important. 
In  the  review  of  Maitland's  "  Church  in  the  Catacombs," 
already  referred   to,  will  be   found   a   large   number  of  epi- 


*  2  Mach.  xii.  42-48. 
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taphs  which  contain  a  direct  and  expKcit  prayer  for  the 
dead,  couched  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  many  of 
them  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  language  of  these 
Jewish  inscriptions.  Besides  these  inscriptions,  however, 
there  is  a  numerous  class  of  early  Christian  inscriptions, 
which  do  not  explicitly  present  the  form  of  a  prayer,  but  are 
susceptible,  so  far  as  regards  their  language,  either  of  a  decla- 
ratory or  of  a  deprecatory  sense.  Such  are,  for  example,  the 
numerous  epitaphs  which  contain  the  simple  words  In  Pace 
("  In  Peace  '^),  and  which  might  be  understood  either  to  declare 
that  the  departed  soul  is  '^in  peace,^'  or  to  convey  a  prayer 
that  the  departed  soul  may  he  "  in  peace."  Such,  again,  are 
the  inscriptions,  £V  elp-fivg  ri  Kolfii)<riq  aov,  E\  upfivy  ri  Kolfxr\(nQ 
airov,  or  the  Latin  Dormitio  tua  (or  ejus)  in  Pace.  These 
forms,  so  far  as  grammatical  construction  is  concerned,  might 
equally  mean,  '^  Thy  (or  his)  sleep  is  in  peace,"  or  ^'  May  thy 
(or  his)  sleep  be  in  peace."  For  Catholics,  who  believe  that 
the  early  Christians  did  really  pray  for  their  dead,  the  ambi- 
guous form  assumes  a  significance  from  what  they  believe  to 
have  been  the  mind  of  the  writers ;  but  this  interpretation  is, 
perhaps  not  quite  unfairly,  questioned  by  Protestants  as  an 
assumption  of  the  point  at  issue.  They  claim  that  all  such 
forms  should,  at  all  events,  be  put  aside  in  the  discussion,  as, 
at  the  very  least,  doubtful  and  indecisive. 

Now,  by  a  curious  coincidence  of  usage,  the  very  same 
diversity  of  form  is  discoverable  in  the  Jewish  epitaphs.  Some 
of  them  are  clearly  couched  in  the  deprecatory  folm  j  but  some 
also,  and  a  considerable  number,  present  the  same  ambiguity 
which  is  observable  in  those  of  the  Christian  catacombs.  Thus, 
some  present  simply  the  word  O'hff  "  Peace,"  which  corre- 
sponds >vith  the  '^  In  Pace  "  of  the  Christians.  Others  have 
the  same  E'v  hpfivri  Kolii^aiq,  l)(yrmitio  in  Pace,  which  we  find 
in  the  Christian  catacombs. 

And  we  cannot  omit  to  observe  the  doctrinal  importance  of 
this  coincidence.  These  epitaphs,  like  all  equivocal  forms, 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  sense  in  which  they  were  under- 
stood by  the  writers.  If,  for  example,  either  of  them  were 
mot  with  in  a  Catholic  graveyard,  no  one  could  entertain  a 
moment's  doubt  that,  whatever  ambiguity  might  attach  to  it 
if  it  were  found  in  a  Protestant  cemetery,  it  had  been  placed 
in  the  Catholic  graveyard  with  no  other  object  than  as  a  prayer. 
In  point  of  fact,  nothing  is  more  usual  on  Catholic  tombstones 
at  the  present  day  than  the  initial  letters  R.  I.  P.  These  letters 
might  represent  either  Requiescat  in  Pace,  May  he  rest  in 
peace  ;  or,  Requiesctt  in  Pace,  He  resteth  in  peace.  And  yet,  no 
one  would  doubt  which  sense  the  Catholic  mourner  meant  to 
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convey.  Now,  we  contend  that,  by  the  very  some  principle,  we 
arc  bound  to  understand  all  such  fonns  in  the  Jewish  epitaphs 
as  deprecatory ;  knowing  as  we  do  by  the  historical  evidenoo 
of  the  Second  Book  of  Macliabees,  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  Jews  to  pray  for  their  dead.  And  if  Mr.  Burgon,  and  those 
who  have  written  in  the  same  spirit  as  to  the  Jewish  oriffin 
of  the  forms  of  inscription  which  are  found  in  the  Christian 
catacombs,  seek  to  use  that  circumstance  as  an  argament 
against  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead  which  Catholics 
justify  by  the  cxam])le  of  the  early  Christians,  they  are  at  least 
bound  to  accept  the  facts  in  their  integrity ;  and  they  cannot 
refuse  to  regard  the  In  Pace  and  other  ambiguous  Christian 
forms  of  the  catacombs  as  strictly  deprecatory,  since  the  similar 
forms  of  the  Jews  are  ])roved  by  the  recorded  practice  of  that 
people  to  have  been  used  in  a  purely  deprecatory  sense.  The 
result  must  be  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  deprecatoiy 
epitaphs,  and,  of  course,  of  the  express  evidences  of  the  actual 
practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead  among  the  primitive  Christians. 
Far  from  shrinking,  therefore,  from  this  inquiry  into  the 
alleged  analogies  of  Jewish  and  Koman  practice,  we  regard 
them  as  in  many  respects  a  strong  antecedent  testimony  of 
the  fidelity  witli  which  Rome  ha,s  understood  and  preserved  the 
traditions  of  the  primitive  Church.  No  intelligent  Catholic 
will  hesitate  as  to  the  avowal  of  the  existence  of  such  analogies. 
The  appearance  of  Padre  Garrucci's  interesting  essay  simnU 
taneously  with  the  great  work  of  De  Rossi  on  the  Christian 
catacombs,  i^  one  of  the  happiest  illustrations  which  we  could 
have  desired.  It  is  a  kind  of  Jewish  commentary  on  the 
Christian  text. 
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Art.  v.— the  LETTERS  OP  S.  TERESA. 

Lett  res  de  SahUe  Tirlttf  traduites  suivjuit  Tordre  chronologique.  Edition 
enrichie  de  lettres  inMites,  de  notes,  et  de  biographies,  par  le  P.  Marckl 
Bouix,  de  la  Compagnic  de  J^nis,    3  torn.    Paris :  Lecoffre  &  Cie. 

WE  are  at  the  distance  of  not  much  less  than  three 
centuries  from  the  death  of  S.  Teresa,  and  yet  all 
the  popularity  and  high  esteem  in  which  her  writings  have 
been  held,  and  the  great  influence  that  she  has  exercised  in  the 
Church  during  the  interval  have  not  availed  to  secure  the  pro- 
duction of  a  perfectly  complete  and  faithful  edition  of  her  works 
till  our  own  tmie.  Within  a  few  years  of  her  death,  Uberties  were 
taken  with  the  text,  even  in  the  editions  published  at  Madrid. 
The  evil  increased  in  subsequent  editions  and  translations, 
especially  in  the  Latin  versions  published  at  Mayonce  in  1605, 
and  at  Antwerp  in  1631.  The  latter  is  important  on  its  own 
account,  and  also  as  having  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
current  ti*anslations  in  France  and  other  countries,  having 
been  used  by  Amauld  d'Andilly  for  his  French  version,  which 
appeared  in  1670.  The  mutilation  of  the  text  was  so  flagrant, 
that  it  was  made  a  matter  of  solemn  and  public  complaint  by 
the  Greneral  Chapter  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  of  Italy  in 
1650.  The  early  mutilators  were  chiefly  impelled  by  their 
hatred  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  of  which  S.  Teresa  had 
spoken,  in  more  than  one  place,  in  terms  of  the  highest 
eulogium.  Amauld  had  an  additional  motive  for  dishonesty 
in  the  opinions  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  The  text 
that  he  followed  was  already  corrupted  \  but  he  perverted  and 
disguised  the  meaning  of  the  Saint  in  several  passages  where 
he  had  not  this  excuse.  Yet  Amauld's  version  seems  to  have 
established  itself  in  France,  and  it  has  been  reprinted  in  our 
day,  in  preference  to  others,  by  M.  Migne.  Besides  the  faults 
just  mentioned,  it  follows  the  Antwerp  edition  in  leaving  out 
one  whole  chapter  and  the  half  of  another — among  the  most 
charming  and  interesting  in  the  work — of  the  "  Book  of  the 
Foundations."  Few  versions  in  other  languages  are  so  bad  as 
Amauld's  in  this  respect.  The  earliest  En^ish  translations, 
by  Sir  Tobie  Matthews  in  1623  or  1642,  and  by  Abraham 
Woodhead  in  1669-76,  are  free  from  Jansenist  dishonesty,  but 
they  could  not,  of  course,  be  more  faithfril  than  the  Spanish 
editions  from  which  they  were  made.  That  which  has  been 
published  in  our  own  day  by  Canon  Dalton  was  unfortunately 
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undertaken  before  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  P.  Boniz^ 
the  completion  of  which  we  have  now  to  acknowledge  in  the 
volumes  before  us. 

P.  Bouix  has  not  been  content  with  the  existing  Spanish 
text.  He  has  carefully  and  conscientiously  collated  the 
original  manuscripts — ^happily  still  in  existence — of  all  the  im- 
portant works  of  S.  Teresa.  He  has  thus,  while  engaged 
only  in  translation,  prepared  the  materials  for  a  completely 
connect  edition  of  the  original  text,  which,  in  the  preface  to  his 
first  volume,  he  has  imdertaken  some  day  to  publish.  His 
services,  however,  to  the  works  of  S.  Teresa  go  far  beyond 
the  restoration  and  translation  of  the  original  text.  He  has 
collected  a  great  number  of  biographical  notices  and  illustra- 
tions, which  are  inserted  in  appropriate  places  throughout  his 
volumes.  We  have  thus  a  land  of  portrait  gallery  of  the 
relations,  friends,  and  companions  of  S.  Teresa.  Numerons 
as  these  notices  are,  the  reader  will  be  more  inclined  to 
complain  that  P.  Bouix  has  been  too  sparing  of  them  than 
that  he  has  been  over  prodigal.  The  characters  with  which 
they  deal  are  so  interesting,  and  the  colours  in  which  they  are 
portrayed  are  so  bright  and  clear,  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
freshness  and  charm  which  pervade  the  writings  of  the  saint 
herself  had  been  communicated  to  the  editorial  matter  in  which 
they  are  encased. 

Great,  however,  as  are  the  services  rendered  by  P.  Bonix 
to  other  portions  of  S.  Teresa^s  remains,  it  is  especially  for  the 
three  volumes  now  before  us  that  those  who  wish  to  study  her 
character  closely  ^vill  feel  most  grateful  to  him.  He  has  been 
the  first  to  make  her  letters  really  available  as  a  supplementary 
commentary  on  her  life.  He  has  not,  indeed,  added  to  any 
noticeable  extent  to  the  number  of  existing  letters ;  but  the 
correspondence  has  never  before  been  satisfactorily  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  and  it  requires,  more  perhaps  than  her 
connected  works,  the  personal  notices  and  historical  illustra- 
tions with  which  he  has  enriched  it.  In  the  best  Spanish 
editions  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  placing  the  letters  in 
order  of  time.  The  French  translation  by  the  Mfere  de 
Maupeau  attempted  this,  but  not  with  perfect  success.  In  our 
o^vn  countr}'^.  Canon  Dalton,  who  has  translated  some  of  the 
letters  from  the  Spanish,  gives  up  such  an  arrangement 
altogether  as  not  worth  the  trouble  that  it  would  cost,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  connection  between  one  letter  and 
another.  We  think,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  is  a  great  mistake.  It  was  the  lot  of  S.  Teresa,  for  several 
years  of  her  life,  to  have  to  labour  incessantly  anJ  anxiously  for 
a  great  and  noble  cause,  that  of  the  Reform  of  the  Carmelite 
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Order,  and  to  have  no  means  of  external  action  but  her 
correspondence.  The  mere  number  of  her  letters  was  very 
great— writing  was  one  of  her  principal  occupations.  The 
readers  of  the  volumes  before  us  will  be  at  no  loss  for  proofs  of 
her  laborious  activity  in  this  respect,  though  only  a  poor  per- 
centage of  its  fruits  has  survived  to  our  time.  Over  and  over 
again  we  find  her  teUing  her  correspondents  that  her  head  is 
aching  painfully, — it  is  one  or  two  hours  after  midnight,  and  her 
messenger  has  to  leave  early  in  the  morning.  Often  she  is 
obliged  to  make  a  single  letter  servo  for  several  persons,  and 
yet  complains  that  the  number  she  writes  is  too  great  for  her 
strength.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  on  matters  of 
vital  importance,  and  she  had  to  be  in  frequent  communication 
with  the  most  influential  persons  of  her  day.  The  time  of  her 
greatest  exertions  was  also  that  of  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
cause  to  which  she  was  so  devoted — ^when  she  was  herself  in 
a  kind  of  imprisonment  in  the  convent  at  Toledo,  by  order  of 
the  Greneral  Chapter  of  Piacenza.  Her  enemies  and  friends 
alike  testified  to  the  power  with  which  at  that  time  she  wielded 
her  pen — the  only  weapon  she  had  besides  prayer.  She  had 
frequently  to  discover  that  her  letters  had  either  miscarried  by 
accident,  or  been  intercepted  by  design.  During  the  whole  of 
the  period  during  which  the  persecution  against  the  Eeformed 
Carmelites  was  raging,  she  had  to  use  a  complete  set  of 
fictitious  names  with  her  intimate  correspondents,  and  to  speak 
of  herself  in  them  in  the  third  person,  and  sometimes  under 
difierent  noms  de  guerre  in  the  same  letter.  All  this  was  to 
prevent  the  opposite  party,  into  whose  hands  the  letters  might 
possibly  fall,  from  knowing  her  plans  and  secrets.  The  enemies 
of  the  Reform  were  neither  few  nor  inactive,  and,  for  a  time, 
were  almost  all-powerful.  It  is  possible  that,  besides  their 
endeavours  to  intercept  her  letters,  it  was  their  fear  of  the 
influence  she  exerted  by  this  means  that  made  them  think 
at  one  time  of  sending  her  to  America — an  ingenious  method 
of  getting  rid  of  a  formidable  subject  now  and  then  adopted  by 
the  religious  superiors  of  that  time.  If  her  enemies  feared 
her  power,  her  friends  acknowledged  and  depended  upon  it. 
Philip  II.  was  throughout  a  staunch  friend  of  the  Reform, 
though  he  had  his  own  royal  way  of  supporting  it,  to 
which,  perhaps,  not  a  few  of  its  misfortunes  were  owing,  and 
though  during  the  latter  and  most  critical  part  of  the  conflict 
through  which  it  had  to  pass,  he  allowed  himself  for  a  time 
to  be  chilled  in  his  zeal  by  the  mistakes  made  by  some  of  its 
leading  friars;  but  he  always  listened  to  S.  Teresa,  for  whom 
he  had  a  great  reverence,  with  the  utmost  respect ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  if  we  knew  more  intimately  the  history  of  the 
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events  which  led  to  his  final  interference  in  favour  of  the 
Reform, — ^when,  indeed,  but  for  him,  it  would  to  all  outward 
appearance  have  been  suppressed, — ^we  should  find  that  the 
letters  of  our  Saint  to  him  brought  about  the  change.  They 
ought  certainly  to  have  had  more  weight  with  Rossi,  the 
General  of  the  Carmelites,  than  appears  to  have  been  the  case; 
but  he  was  in  a  distant  country,  and  although,  when  in  Spain, 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  Teresa  and  conceived  for  her 
the  highest  esteem,  it  appears  that  at  a  later  period  his  mind 
was  considerably  prejudiced  against  her.  With  the  members 
of  the  Reform  themselves,  her  letters  had  almost  always  the 
highest  authonty.  Their  leading  men  looked  to  her  for  almost 
continual  advice  and  guidance,  and  their  greatest  mistakes  were 
always  made  at  the  times  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  dis- 
regard her  counsels.  The  time  of  which  we  speak  was  one  of 
the  greatest  trial  and  anxiety,  not  only  to  those  in  authority 
among  them,  but  to  every  single  convent  and  monastery  that 
followed  the  new  rule.  All  looked  to  Teresa,  in  her  prison  at 
Toledo,  for  encouragement,  direction,  and  consolation.  There 
was  also  a  large  amount  of  what  may  be  called  the  ordinanr 
business  of  the  numerous  convents  she  had  founded,  which 
had  to  pass  through  her  hands ;  and  although  she  was  hardly 
ever  free  from  illness  and  bodily  suffering  of  some  kind,  she 
fulfilled  wonderfully  the  requirements  of  her  extraordinaiy 
position.  Her  letters  sustained  and  guided  the  Reform  through 
that  terrible  crisis,  and  she  could  still  find  the  time  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  more  ordinary  cori'espondence,  without  withdraw- 
ing herself  from  the  regular  observances  of  the  conventual  life 
— singular  only  in  stealing  fi*om  the  hours  allotted  to  necessary 
repose  the  time  required  for  writing. 

This  was  a  correspondence  of  no  common  character.  If  it 
existed  in  any  form  approaching,  even  distantly,  to  complete- 
ness, it  would  be  of  inestimable  value  and  interest.  But,  at 
all  events,  to  understand  it  at  all,  it  must  be  arranged  chrono* 
logically,  and  not,  as  in  the  Spanish  editions  followed  by 
Canon  Dalton,  according  to  the  person^  to  whom  the  letters 
are  addressed.  In  any  case,  also,  it  would  require  copious 
illustration ;  and  with  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  way  by 
P.  Bouix,  and  others  who  have  preceded  him,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  still  meet  here  and  there  with  an  unintel- 
ligible sentence.  The  fragmentary  state  in  which  we  possess 
this  correspondence  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  chrono- 
logical arrangement.  It  is  true  that,  as  it  is,  there  is  often  no 
connection  between  the  letters  that  have  to  be  placed  side  by 
side ;  still,  if  anything  can  make  them  give  us  a  living  and 
speaking  picture  of  S«  Teresa,  it  is  just  that  chronological  order 
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which  the  Madrid  editions  do  not  give.  Nor  is  this  arrange- 
ment really  difficult.  Th^  Saint  had  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
not  putting  the  year  into  the  date  of  her  letters;  but  after 
the  labours  of  the  BoUandists^  the  task  of  P.  Bouix  has  been 
comparatively  easy^  and  the  letters  that  cannot  be  assigned  to 
a  certain  place  are  few  and  unimportant. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  the  entire  collection  gives  us 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  letters  S.  Teresa  must  have 
written.  The  sum  total  of  those  that  have  survived  hardly 
exceeds  350,  and  these  are  scattered  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  strangely  small  number, 
when  we  remember  in  what  veneration  our  Saint  was  held  even 
during  her  lifetime.  But  many  causes — some  of  them  rather 
curious — ^have  combined  to  cheat  us  of  the  remains  that  we 
should  prize  so  highly.  Letters  are  always  the  most  perishable 
of  relics;  and  even  when  they  have  been  saved  from  destruction^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  collect  and  publish  them.  But  in  this  case  we 
find  S.  Teresa  hei'self  frequently  begging  her  cori*espondents  to 
destroy  them  as  soon  as  read ;  and  the  circumstwces  under 
which  she  wrote  made  this  as  much  a  matter  of  necessaiy 
prudence  as  it  might  have  been  of  saintly  humility.  Enemies 
were  all  around,  ready  to  use  against  her  and  her  friends  any 
information  they  might  obtain  fix)m  an  intercepted  letter.  We 
may  illustrate  this  statement  by  a  characteristic  anecdote  of 
S.  John  of  the  Cross.  Any  reader  of  S.  Tei'esa  will  remember 
the  many  places  in  which  she  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  praise  and  admiration.  Although,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  us,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  looked  up  to  as  a 
leader  and  guide  by  the  Cai'melites  of  the  Reform,  he  was  in 
reality  the  one  among  them  who  most  thoix)ughly  understood 
S.  Teresa^s  idea,  and  whose  feelings  and  judgment  were  inva- 
riably on  the  same  side  with  those  of  our  Saint.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefoi'e,  that  she  should  have  kept  up  a  brisk  cor- 
respondence with  him,  nor  that  he  should  have  treasured  up  her 
letters  with  particular  care  aud  veneration.  What  has  become  of 
them  ?  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  he  destroyed  them 
out  of  humility,  lest  they  should  disclose  to  others  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  him  by  their  writer.  But,  in  fact,  he 
had  another  motive,  One  of  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  acts  of  per- 
secution to  which  as  a  member  of  the  Reform  of  Mount  Carmel 
he  had  to  submit,  was  his  sudden  and  forced  removal  from  the 
convent  of  the  Incarnation,  at  Avila,  in  1578.  S.  Teresa  had 
placed  him  there  as  Confessor  some  years  before,  while  she 
was  herself  governing  the  convent  as  Prioress,  and  he  had  been 
her  chief  instrument  and  helper  in  bringing  back  the  religious 
to  an  exemplary  regularity  of  observance,  and  in  advancing 
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them  greatly  in  perfection.  In  1578,  the  majority  among  tliem 
gave  their  votes  a  second  time  for  Teresa,  in  ihe  election  of 
Prioress,  and  this  so  exasperated  the  Nuncio  Sega — a  deter- 
mined enemy  of  the  Reform — and  the  authorities  of  the  Pro- 
vince, that  the  nuns  were  put  under  excommunication,  the 
candidate  named  by  the  minority  placed  in  oiBSce,  and — ^when 
some  of  these  harsh  measures  were  overruled  by  the  interference 
of  the  royal  authority — orders  were  sent  secretly  to  arrest  and 
imprison  S.  John  of  the  Cross,  to  whose  influence  the  election 
of  Teresa  was  attributed.  He  was  seized  and  taken  imme- 
diately to  the  monastery  of  the  unreformed  Carmehtes  at  Avila, 
to  the  custody  of  whose  Prior  he  was  committed.  The  Prior, 
we  are  told,  was  making  his  thanksgiving  afber  mass,  and 
S.  John  waiting  quietly  in  the  sacristy  tiU  he  had  finished. 
Suddenly,  he  remembered  his  treasured  packet  of  S.  Teresa's 
letters.  He  had  left  it  in  his  cell,  in  a  little  house  in  the 
convent  garden,  which  he  occupied  as  confessor.  It  would 
be  seized  at  once,  and  its  contents  examined !  S.  John  at 
once  ran  ofl^,  reached  the  place  in  safety,  though  hotly  pursued, 
and  having  locked  himself  in,  set  to  work  to  destroy  the 
letters,  tearing  up  some,  and  actually  swallowing  others.  When 
his  object  was  accomplished,  he  surrendered  himself  tranquilly 
to  his  pursuers,  who  treated  him  for  many  months  with  the 
utmost  cruelty.  Another  of  S.  Teresa's  greatest  friends  was 
the  celebrated  Anne  of  Jesus.  When  she  presented  herself  as 
a  novice,  S.  Teresa  told  her  that  she  received  her  rather  as  her 
own  companion  in  the  work  of  the  Foundations ;  and,  in  fact, 
she  afterwards  introduced  the  Reform  into  Granada,  Madrid, 
Paris,  and  Brussels.  She,  too,  was  in  constant  intimate 
correspondence  with  Teresa  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
persecution,  and  her  exertions  for  the  Reform  were  so  great, 
so  wisely  directed,  and  so  successful,  that  our  Saint  attributed 
to  her  the  final  victory.  Where  are  S.  Teresa's  letters  to  her? 
We  must  lay  the  blame  of  this  loss  upon  their  author  herself, 
who,  shortly  before  she  died,  requested  Anne  of  Jesus  to 
destroy  them.  Two  or  three  alone  remain :  one,  however,  a 
most  remarkable  and  valuable  specimen,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  severe  scoldings  that  our  Saint  overwrote, 
tempered,  as  always,  by  her  consummate  sweetness  and  charity. 
It  is,  perhaps,  to  its  severity  that  we  owe  its  preservation. 
Wo  have  thus  accounted  for  the  loss  of  two,  at  least,  of  the  most 
valuable  sets  of  letters  that  came  from  S.  Teresa's  pen.  Other 
causes,  moreover,  of  the  havoc  that  we  now  so  much  deplore 
may  easily  be  added  to  those  already  mentioned.  People  cared 
more  to  get  a  scrap  of  her  writing  than  to  preserve  her  letters 
unmutilated  for  posterity.    Again,  a  great  number  of  them 
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were  dictated,  and  only  signed  by  S.  Teresa.  The  signature 
was  cut  off  and  preserved,  and  the  letters  thrown  aside  as 
valueless.  It  was  a  fashion,  too,  among  the  devout  people  of 
those  days  to  make  up  the  name,  or  some  favourite  motto  of  a 
saint,  out  of  pieces  of  his  or  her  own  handwriting.  Many  of 
S.  Francis  Xavier^s  letters  were  destroyed  to  make  up  in  this 
way  the  name  ^^  Francis.^^  The  editor  of  the  version  of  his 
letters  published  at  Bologna,  mentions  an  instance  of  this 
practice  which  bears  upon  our  present  immediate  subject.  He 
tells  us  that  in  a  convent  in  that  town  he  had  often  seen  a 
reliquary  containing  the  words,  ^^  Teresa  de  Jesus,  o  morir  o 
padecer,'^  formed  in  this  manner  out  of  our  Saint^s  hand- 
writing. With  our  notions,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
people  should  have  thus  cut  up  letter  after  letter,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  transcribe  them  first ;  but  their  devotion 
was  to  the  handwriting,  and  they  cared  less  for  the  thoughts 
committed  to  it.  At  all  events,  with  all  these  methods  of 
destruction  at  work,  it  seems  almost  more  surprising  that  we 
possess  any  of  S.  Teresa's  letters  than  that  we  have  so  few. 

We  must  distiuguish  between  the  different  periods  into 
which  the  life  of  our  Saint  is  naturally  divided,  in  order  to 
answer  the  further  question  which  we  now  ask,  not  without 
trembling,  as  to  the  actual  value  of  what  remains  to  us  of  her 
vast  and  varied  correspondence.  Do  we  really  gain  much 
from  these  scanty  reUcs,  left  to  us,  as  it  were,  by  hazard  from 
so  many  causes  of  destruction, — ^her  own  humility,  the  prudence 
that  her  circumstances  required,  the  obedience  of  her  friends, 
the  fear  of  prying  enemies,  and  the  inconsiderate  piety  of  her 
devotees  ?  Happily,  the  case  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  looks  at 
first  sight.  S.  Teresa's  life,  like  that  of  many  who  have,  like 
her,  been  raised  up  to  do  some  mighty  work  in  the  Church, 
di\4des  itself  into  two  parts.  There  was  first  the  long  period 
of  which  she  has,  to  some  extent,  given  an  account  m  her 
Autobiography,  embracing  her  youth  till  her  entrance  into 
religion  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  the  first  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  years  of  her  cloister  life,  passed  in  the  great 
convent  of  the  Incarnation  at  Avila.  The  readers  of  the  work 
just  named  will  easily  understand  that  this  was  the  quietest 
and  most  inactive  part  of  her  life  :  its  latter  years,  especially, 
were  her  apprenticeship  in  the  wonderful  ways  of  prayer  of 
which  she  has  left  so  striking  a  description  ;  and  it  is  during 
this  time  that,  with  but  few  cares  and  thoughts  beyond  the 
walls  of  her  convent  or  the  interests  of  those  dearest  to  her, 
her  character  was  shaped,  matured,  and  strengthened — 

Scalpri  salubris  ictibiis, 
Et  tansione  plurima — 
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for  the  groat  part  that  sho  was  aftei*wards  to  play.  There  was 
no  hurry  about  the  providential  preparation  of  Teresa.  She 
was  more  than  forty  when  she  began  to  receive  great  super* 
natural  favours  in  prayer  :  she  was  forty-three  when  she  fell  in 
with  her  young  but  highly  gifted  director^  who  was  to  g^de 
her  only  a  few  years  indeed^  but  who  was  to  have  the  chief 
hand  in  leading  her  to  the  most  consummate  perfections- 
Father  Balthasar  Alvarez.  At  the  age  of  forty-five>  she  was 
allowed  by  him  to  make  her  famous  vow  —  always  to  do  that 
which  she  should  know  to  be  most  perfect.  Up  to  this  time  of 
her  life  we  know,  comparatively,  but  very  little  of  S,  Teresa 
except  what  she  has  told  us  herself.  No  letters  remain  of  thisj 
the  nrst  and  longest  half  of  her  earthly  career :  she  may  have 
written,  perhaps,  to  her  brother  in  South  America,  or  to 
other  members  of  her  family  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  at  this 
time  her  correspondence  could  have  been  extensive.  It 
widened  naturally  as  the  time  approached  when  she  was  to 
become  a  person  of  action,  intrusted  with  a  work  that  was  to 
bring  her  into  contact,  and  often  into  collision,  with  people  of 
all  countries  and  characters. 

S.  Teresa^s  earliest  extant  letters  are,  however,  on  personal 
matters.  The  extraordinary  gifts  that  she  received  in  prayer 
had  often  filled  her  with  alarm  lest  they  should  be  delusions 
from  the  enemy  of  souls, — an  alarm,  indeed,  chiefly  fostered 
by  the  apprehensions  of  some  pious  but  inexperienced  friends, 
to  whom  everything  with  which  they  were  themselves  unac- 
quainted was  suspicious.  She  had  from  time  to  time  consulted 
various  persons  of  eminence  for  sanctity  and  learning  on  this 
subject ;  and  no  one  had  done  more  to  quiet  and  reassure  her 
than  S.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  whose  acquaintance  she  made 
during  a  visit  that  ho  paid  to  Avila  about  1559.  The  first 
pieces  —  we  can  hardly  call  them  letters — contained  in  P. 
Bouix's  volumes  are  accounts  of  her  interior  condition  and 
state  of  prayer,  addressed  to  him,  in  the  following  year,  and 
to  others  of  her  confessors.  The  effect  of  his  influence  upon 
her  at  this  time  of  her  life  is  very  remarkable,  and  deserves  to 
be  more  fully  drawn  out  than  our  space  would  permit.  He  not 
only  gave  her  thorough  security  and  satisfaction  as  to  tha 
safety  of  the  path  by  which  she  had  been  led,  but  he  was  her 
great  helper  and  guide  at  this  most  critical  moment  of  tran- 
sition, when  she  was  about  to  launch  forth  upon  the  adven* 
turous  enterprise  of  her  Reform,  literally  not  knowing  whither 
she  went.  There  is  something  at  once  striking  and  touching 
in  the  venerable  figure  of  S.  Peter,  on  the  brink  of  the  gnxe, 
woi*n  down  to  a  skeleton  by  austerities  and  mortifications, 
and  inured    to    every  kind  of   difficulty  and  contradiction 
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in  the  establishment  of  his  own  Reform^  handing  on  the  torch 
of  renovation  to  the  innocent  and  enthusiastic  Teresa^  per- 
fectly unconscious  as  she  was  of  the  extent  of  the  work  she 
was  undertaking,  and  of  the  fiery  trials  and  numberless  crosses 
to  which  it  would  expose  her.  S.  Peter  seemed  to  have  lived 
just  long  enough  to  start  the  enterprise  of  S.  Teresa.  He 
insisted  with  particular  earnestness  upon  a  point  which  had 
not  been  included  in  her  original  design^ — ^that  of  the  absolute 
poverty  of  the  convent  she  was  to  found.  She  had  a  difficulty 
in  persuading  herself  that  this  was  practicable,  and  when  she 
had  resolved  upon  it,  under  S.  Peter's  influence,  it  became 
the  subject  of  a  long  conflict,  first  with  her  own  iriends  and 
advisers  at  Avila,  then  with  the  bishop  under  whose  juris- 
diction the  convent  was  to  be  placed ;  and  finally,  when  the 
foundation  had  actually  taken  place,  with  the  authorities  of 
the  town,  who  resolved  to  suppress  the  new  institution 
chiefly  on  this  gi*ound.  S.  Teresa's  friends,  and  the  bishop 
himself,  yielded  at  last  to  the  strong  influence,  vigorously 
exerted,  of  S.  Peter.  The  contest  with  the  town  involved  a 
long  and  costly  suit  before  the  Royal  Council  at  Madrid,  which 
was  not  finally  settled  till  the  spring  of  1563 — the  convent 
having  been  founded  in  August,  1562.  S.  Peter  died  about 
two  months  after  the  foun&tion.  He  thus  survived  long 
enough  to  witness  the  beginnings  of  the  furious  storm  of 
opposition  that  assailed  the  infant  convent,  and  to  encourage 
Teresa  in  her  troubles,  congratulating  her  upon  them  as  a  sure 
sign  that  our  Lord  would  be  greatly  served  and  honoured  by 
her  community.  She  tells  us  also  that  after  his  death  she 
derived  signal  aid  from  him.  At  one  time,  worn  out  by  the 
continued  and  universal  clamoui*  against  her  estabUshment, 
and  herself  prevented  from  joining  the  few  novices  who  com- 
posed its  members,  and  on  whom  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell— 
for  she  was  at  that  time  foi'bidden  to  leave  the  convent  of  the 
Incarnation — she  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  compromise,  by  which  the  town  of  Avila  was  to  consent 
to  the  foundation,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  endowed. 
There  was  some  ground  on  her  side  for  such  a  concession,  as 
the  brief  from  Rome,  under  the  authority  of  which  the  foun- 
dation had  been  made,  did  not  speak  quite  explicitly  on  the 
point  of  absolute  poverty.  The  agreement  was  drawn  up,  and 
the  day  appointed  for  its  signature.  The  night  before,  how- 
ever, she  was  warned  in  her  prayer  against  the  step.  Our 
Lord  told  her  that  if  she  gave  up  the  point  of  poverty  now, 
she  would  never  be  able  to  recover  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the 
hope  of  making  an  alteration  after  some  time  had  elapsed  that 
she  had  consented.  S.  Peter  also  appeared  to  her ;  this  time— 
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she  had  seen  him  before  more  than  once  since  his  death — ^with 
a  severe  countenance,  reproving  her  for  having  abandoned  his 
counsel,  and  encouraging  her  with  the  assurance  that  if  she 
fought  out  this  battle  bravely,  all  would  afterwards  go  well. 
After  that  time  she  never  wavered  more. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  letter  remaining  to  us  from 
S.  Teresa's  pen  at  this  time.  She  must  have  written  many, 
as  the  conduct  of  the  whole  conflict  devolved  upon  her,  and 
she  was  not  allowed  to  join  her  no\aces  in  the  new  convent 
of  S.  Joseph  till  its  conclusion.  Her  chief  agents,  however, 
were  a  few  devoted  friends,  priests  and  laymen,  living  in  the 
town ;  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  business,  and  much  of  her 
communications  with  her  spiritual  children,  may  have  been 
carried  on  orally.  The  occasion,  however,  for  this  exceptional 
activity  soon  passed  away.  About  the  feast  of  S.  Joseph,  in 
1563,  she  obtained  leave  from  her  Provincial  to  migrate  to  her 
new  homo  ^vith  fom*  other  religious  of  the  convent  of  the 
Incarnation — not,  however,  till  she  had  urged  her  request  on 
her  reluctant  superior  in  the  memorable  words  :  ''  Take  heed, 
my  father,  lest  you  resist  the  Holy  Ghost.''  After  this  victory, 
we  find  an  interval  in  her  life  of  between  four  and  five  years, 
which  corresponds  accurately  with  a  gap  in  the  collection  of 
letters  that  remain  to  us.  These  years  were  spoken  of  by 
S.  Teresa  as  the  happiest  and  most  tranquil  of  her  life — ^passed 
in  the  newly-founded  convent,  beyond  which,  at  that  time,  her 
desires  and  plans  did  not  extend,  in  perfect  retirement,  with- 
out any  of  those  frequent  visits  from  the  world  without,  op 
even  absences  from  the  cloister,  which  had  caused  her  so  much 
distraction  in  her  former  religious  life,  in  deep  but  abundantly- 
supplied  poverty,  in  the  fervent  practice  of  the  full  primitive 
rule  of  S.  Albert — ^to  which,  indeed,  she  herself  had  even 
added  certain  regulations  as  to  prayer  and  mortification  which 
enhanced  its  rigour  —  and  in  the  company  of  her  few  but 
fervent  religious,  a  great  contrast  to  the  multitudinous  and 
rather  heterogeneous  inmates  of  the  convent  of  the  Incar- 
nation. She  has  herself  desci'ibed  the  joy  that  she  felt  in 
living  with  souls  so  devotedly  bent  on  perfection,  and  so 
highly  favoured  by  divine  grace.  It  was  in  this  quiet  and 
happy  interval — the  prelude  to  many  busy  and  stormy  years— 
that  she  composed  the  account  of  her  life  as  we  now  possess 
it  (the  first  copy,  finished  shortly  before  the  foundation,  not 
being  in  existence),  as  well  as  her  beautiful  work,  the  ''Path 
of  Perfection."  But  during  a  period  like  this,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  she  should  have  been  a  great  letter- writer,  and 
we  need  not  complain  of  the  indiscreet  devotion  of  her 
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admirers  as  having  robbed  us  of  memorials  which  probably 
never  existed. 

This  interval  passed^  we  find  ourselves,  in  the  year  1567, 
on  the  brink,  as  it  were,  of  the  active  and  bustUng  portion  of 
S.  Teresa's  life,  and  which,  in  fact,  embraces  all  her  remaining 
years.  From  1568,  the  letters  that  we  possess  become  com- 
paratively numerous ;  and  the  single  letter  of  1567 — if,  indeed, 
it  be  rightly  assigned  to  this  year  by  P.  Bouix  —  forms  a 
significant  and  appropriate  introduction,  short  as  it  is,  to  the 
series  that  follows  it.  P.  Bouix  understands  a  request  it 
contains  for  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Bishop  of 
Avila,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  to  refer  to  S.  Teresa's  desire  to 
be  favourably  introduced  by  that  prelate  to  the  General  of  her 
own  order,  then  on  a  visit  to  Spain.  If  this  is  so,  it  refers  to 
the  providential  incident  which  opened  the  way  for  S.  Teresa 
to  the  great  work  with  which  her  name  will  ever  be  associated 
in  the  Church.  We  have  remarked  already  upon  the  gradual 
and  leisurely  manner  in  which  she  had  been  prepared  during 
so  many  years  of  her  life,  in  the  convent  of  the  Incarnation, 
to  be  the  instrument  of  founding  a  new  convent  in  which  the 
primitive  rule  of  the  Carmelite  order  was  to  be  observed. 
She  had,  as  we  have  said,  no  perfectly  adequate  idea  of  the 
full  requirements  of  the  original  rule  itself  when  she  first 
undertook  the  work ;  for  the  obhgation  of  absolute  poverty 
was  first  pointed  out  to  her,  some  few  months  before  her 
foundation,  by  another  Carmelite  nun,  who  had  had  the  same 
inspiration  with  herself  to  found  a  reformed  convent,  and  who 
had  travelled  barefooted  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  necessary  per- 
mission. This  was  the  celebrated  Mary  of  Jesus,  who  became 
afterwards  the  foundress  of  a  convent  of  the  primitive  rule  at 
Alcala,  and  who  fell  in  with  Teresa  at  Toledo  early  in  the  year 
1562.  Her  work  never  extended  itself  beyond  a  single  con- 
vent. Teresa  had  at  first  no  idea  of  doing  more;  and  so 
strongly  was  she  impressed  with  the  evil  of  having  a  large 
number  of  inmates  in  the  communities  of  her  order,  that  she 
at  first  limited  the  members  of  her  own  to  thirteen.  As  time 
went  on,  it  was  natural  that  many  should  present  themselves  as 
postulants  for  whom  there  was  no  room.  She  was  also  moved 
to  aim  at  more  than  she  had  hitherto  undertaken  by  other 
considerations.  The  favours  with  which  God  loaded  her,  and 
the  joy  and  gratitude  that  filled  her  heart  at  the  sight  of  the 
great  perfection  attained  by  the  religious  of  her  convent,  made 
her  bum  with  fresh  desires  to  advance  the  glory  of  Gtod.  The 
state  of  the  Catholic  world,  the  inroads  made  upon  it  by 
heresy,   and  especially  the  threatening  aspect  of  religious 
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afiairs  in  Fi*ance^  filled  her  with  grief  and  dismay  j  and  the 
result  of  this  conflict  between  her  zeal  for  the  Catholic  fidth 
and  the  sense  of  her  own  impotence  to  take  any  part  in  its 
defence^  was  the  resolution^  as  she  expresses  it^  at  least  as  far 
as  lay  in  her  power^  to  make  the  friends  of  Grod^  few  as  they 
were,  as  good  as  possible.  But  what  conld  she  do?  Her 
convent  had  been  founded,  without  the  authority  of  the  superiors 
of  her  own  order,  by  an  express  brief  from  Rome,  which  did 
not  contain  any  permission  to  extend  the  work  beyond  its 
walls :  nor  could  she  expect  to  find,  in  other  cases,  all  the 
extraordinary  helps  and  contingencies  which  had  been  neces* 
sary  to  enable  her  to  surmount  the  opposition  with  which  she 
had  been  met.  Providence  arranged  the  matter  for  her  by 
bringing  her  into  direct  communication  with  the  Greneral  of  her 
oi*der.  Philip  II.  had  a  great  desire  for  the  reformation  of  the 
religious  orders  in  his  dominions,  and  one  of  his  measures  was  to 
invite  the  General  of  the  Carmelites  to  visit  Spain  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  General,  John  Baptist  Ilossi,  an  excellent  and  fervent 
reUgious,  entered  warmly  into  the  designs  of  the  king,  and, 
having  obtained  the  leave  of  the  Pope,  reached  Madrid,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  honour,  in  the  summer  of  1566. 
He  was  not  very  successful  in  the  work  which  he  inunediately 
proposed  to  himself;  but,  as  it  so  often  happens,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  far  greater  one,  as  it  appeared,  almost  by  aa 
accident.  Ho  visited  the  two  provinces  of  Andalusia  and 
Castile,  and  made  a  number  of  excellent  and  much-needed 
regulations  for  reform,  which,  however,  were  rendered  inope- 
rative by  the  placid  and  tranquil  obstinacy  of  the  friars  them- 
selves. They  made  little  open  resistance,  but  they  woriced 
hard  against  him  in  secret,  and  at  one  time  succeeded  in  pre- 
judicing the  mind  of  Philip  himself  strongly  against  him. 
But  Rossi  came  to  Avila  iu  1567  to  hold  the  chapter  of  the 
province  of  Castile,  and  there  he  met  with  the  real  reformer  of 
Mount  Carmel.  Teresa  was  not  altogether  without  reasons 
for  fearing  his  presence.  The  manner  in  which  her  convent 
had  been  founded ;  its  having  been  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop,  instead  of  that  of  the  superiors  of  the 
order ;  the  return  from  the  mitigated  lode  to  primitive  strict- 
ness,  and  her  own  presence  there,  though  she  was  a  professed 
nun  of  the  convent  of  the  Incarnation,  might  all  seem  to  him 
to  furnish  reasonable  ground  for  displeasure,  and  even  for 

Eunishment.  He  might,  at  all  events,  order  her  to  return  to 
er  original  convent.  All,  however,  turned  out  well,  and  the 
good  bishop,  to  whom  the  letter  on  which  we  are  commenting 
was  addressed,  helped  very  much  to  smooth  all  difficulties  by 
ordering  the  new  convent  to  receive  the  General  as  if  he  had 
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been  himself.  Rossi,  like  all  wlio  came  to  know  Teresa,  was 
charmed  and  even  subdued  by  her  conversation.  Her  force 
and  earnestness  of  soul  were  sweetened  by  a  simplicity,  an 
openness,  and  a  candour— especially  when  she  was  dealing 
with  her  superiors,  to  whom  she  delighted  to  lay  bare  her 
inmost  thoughts — ^which  nothing  could  withstand.  Rossi  pro- 
mised her  that  he  would  not  order  her  to  leave  the  convent  of 
S.  Joseph,  and  rejoiced  with  all  his  heart  to  see  the  rule  so 
strictly  observed.  He  went  much  further  than  mere  appro- 
bation. Much  as  she  desired  it,  Teresa  had  not  asked  him 
anything  with  regard  to  the  foundation  of  additional  con- 
vents ;  but  he  gave  her  very  ample  powers  for  this  purpose 
within  the  province  of  Castile.  She  had  leave  also  to  take  to 
each  new  foundation  two  nuns  from  the  convent  of  the  Incar- 
nation ;  their  own  consent  was  to  be  sufficient,  and  she  was 
not  to  be  interfered  with  in  these  measures  by  the  local  or 
provincial  superiors.  The  new  convents  were  to  be  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  General  himself,  or  of  vicars  or 
commissaries  appointed  by  him.  To  these  powers  he  after- 
wards added,  at  Teresa's  request,  that  of  founding  two  monas- 
teries of  Carmelite  friars  living  under  the  same  rule  as  the  con- 
vents of  women.  At  that  time  she  was  unable  to  point  to  a  single 
friar  of  the  order  who  was  willing  to  embrace  the  Reform ;  but 
she  saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  its  preservation  that  some 
should  be  found. 

This  visit  of  Rossi  inaugurates  a  new  period  in  S.  Teresa's 
life.  He  started  her,  in  fact,  on  a  new  career.  Strangely 
enough,  we  shall  find  him,  before  very  long,  endeavouring 
to  undo  the  work  begun  under  his  own  auspices !  It  is  still 
more  remarkable  that  he  at  this  time  secured  to  our  Saint  the 
protection  which  was  finally  to  shield  her  and  her  Reform 
against  his  own  persecution.  He  regained  the  favour  of 
Philip  II.  before  his  departure  from  Spain.  Passing  through 
Madrid  a  few  weeks  after  his  visit  to  Avila,  he  spoke  to  the 
king  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  prudence  and  sanctity  of 
Teresa.  From  this  time  began  the  interest  that  Philip  ever 
afterwards  took  in  her  and  her  religious  children.  He  begged 
Rossi  to  commend  himself  and  his  kingdom  in  a  special  manner 
to  their  prayers.  A  few  of  Teresa's  letters  to  Philip  are  extant, 
— unfortunately  not  th^  most  important  and  interesting  that 
she  is  known  to  have  addressed  to  him. 

From  this  date,  1567,  for  a  space  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
Teresa's  life  was  one  of  almost  continual  activity,  such,  more- 
over, as  must  have  entailed  upon  her  a  considerable  amount 
of  correspondence.  The  history  of  this  period  forms  the 
greater  part  of  what  will  ever  be,  to  the  general  reader,  her 
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most  dcb'ghtful  work — The  Book  of  the  Foundations,  She 
passed  from  place  to  place,  leaving  behind  her  fresh  convents 
of  the  Reform  of  Mount  Carmel  as  she  went.  Each  of  these 
foundations  has  its  own  providential  history — ^few  of  them  but 
cost  her  much  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  brought  out  in  more 
and  more  striking  fight  her  prudence  and  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  intricate  negotiations.  For  the  details  of  the 
story  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  bright  and  animated 
narrative  of  S.  Teresa  herself.  As  for  her  own  part  in  these 
affairs,  of  which  she  speaks  as  little  as  possible,  it  is  perhaps  her 
courage  as  much  as  her  prudence  that  strikes  the  attentive 
student.  She  made  some  mistakes  at  first  as  to  the  latter ;  but 
the  former  never  failed.  Her  first  foundation,  at  Medina  del 
Campo,  was  one  in  which  she  and  her  sisters  had  a  good  deal 
to  suffer  at  first,  from  what  almost  looks  like  precipitation  in 
entering  on  a  house  nearly  in  ruins,  and  in  starting  from  Avila 
with  too  large  a  number  of  religious  before  the  foundation  was 
well  secured.  In  these  matters  Teresa  gained  by  experience  : 
she  met  with  more  obstacles  than  she  had  counted  upon,  and 
afterwards  she  learned  always  to  expect  them,  and  indeed  to 
value  them  as  presages  of  future  good.  She  writes  to  a  gentle- 
man at  Toledo  about  the  foundation  to  be  made  there,— 

As  for  giving  money,  that  is  nothing,  and  does  no  great  hann.  But  if 
we  were  to  see  ourselves  on  the  point  of  being  stoned — ^you,  and  your  son-in- 
law,  and  all  of  us  who  take  part  in  this  business,  as  was  nearly  happening  to 
us  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  S.  Joseph's  at  Avila— ah  !  then  would  be 
the  time  for  good.  If  that  happens  now,  I  am  persuaded  that,  far  from  losing 
by  it,  we  should  gain  a  great  deal  both  for  the  new  convent  and  for  our- 
selves.   (Tom.  i.  p.  109.) 

Her  courage,  however,  was  always  great.  She  was  by  nature 
timid  and  fearful ;  but,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  Saints,  she 
had  gained  a  special  gift  of  the  virtue  most  opposed  to  her 
natural  disposition. 

The  letters  of  this  period  are  far  more  numerous  than  of 
any  previous  time,  and  they  increase  in  number  as  the  years 
pass  on.  Still  we  are  afraid  that  we  must  suppose  that  the 
most  considerable  portion  of  her  correspondence  has  not 
reached  us.  She  founded  the  convent  of  Medina  del  Oampo 
in  1567  J  those  of  Malagon  and  Valladolid  in  1568 ;  in  1569> 
those  of  Toledo  and  Pastrana.  That  at  Salamanca  was  began - 
in  1570,  that  at  Alba  de  Tormes — destined  to  be  the  scene  of 
S.  Teresa^s  death,  and  the  resting-place  of  her  relics — ^in  1671. 
After  this  an  interval  occurs  in  the  foundations,  during  which 
S.  Teresa  was  stationary  at  Avila,  having  been  appointed 
Prioress  of  her  original  convent  of  the  Incarnation  in  a  manner 
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of  which  wo  shall  speak  presently.  The  next  foundations  were 
at  Veas  and  Seville  in  1575.  Each  of  these  convents  must  have 
given  occasion  to  correspondence  before  its  foundation;  and  when 
once  established,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  intercourse  by  lettei^ between  their  Superiors  and  our  Saint. 
These  letters  would  refer  to  the  external  relations  between  the 
convents  and  ecclesiastical  and  religious  Superiors, — to  arrange- 
ments about  their  confessors, — to  relations  with  founders  and 
benefactors,  sometimes  not  a  Uttle  too  exacting — ^to  the 
reception  of  postulants,  the  profession  of  novices,  and  other 
matters  of  that  character,  as  well  as  to  a  thousand  little  details 
of  temporal  business  or  spiritual  advice.  Strange  to  say,  it 
is  not  till  the  year  1574  that  we  find  among  the  extant  letters 
a  single  specimen  of  this  correspondence.  The  good  Superiors 
of  all  the  convents  founded  up  to  that  time  either  took  no  care 
of  Teresa^s  letters,  or  destroyed  them  at  her  request  ,•  unless, 
indeed,  they  cut  them  up  as  relics,  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above.  Other  correspondents  of  the  Saint  have  preserved  to 
us  some  valuable  letters  of  this  time.  We  will  give  .extracts 
from  one  of  these,  which  is  quite  a  pattern  letter  of  its  class. 
It  is  to  a  lady — Doila  Maria  de  Mendoza,  sister  of  the  Bishop 
of  Avila,  who  undertook  the  jurisdiction  of  S.  Teresa^s  first 
convent  of  S.  Joseph.  This  lady,  a  great  friend  of  the  Saint, 
had  founded  a  convent  at  ValladoHd,  and  was  now  trying  to 
force  upon  the  religious  community  there  a  postulant  who  was 
considered  by  them  unfit  for  their  manner  of  life.  Teresa 
begins — almost  like  an  Englishwoman — about  the  weather : — 

I  have  often  thought  of  you  during  this  very  rigorous  season.  I  have 
had  fears  that  it  might  do  you  hami ;  and  it  seems  as  if  my  apprehensions 
had  not  been  without  foundation.  Blessed  be  God,  that  we  shall  come  by- 
and-by  to  eternity,  which  has  no  changes  of  weather  !  May  it  please  His 
Divine  Majesty  that  we  may  pass  the  time  of  this  life  in  such  a  way  as  to 
merit  the  enjoyment  of  so  great  a  blessing.  As  for  me,  the  climate  here  has 
tried  me  so  much,  that  it  seemed  as  if  this  was  no  longer  my  birthplace. 

She  was  at  Avila,  in  charge  of  the  convent  of  the  Incar- 
nation. She  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  her  own  very  weak 
health,  of  the  great  burthen  she  had  to  bear  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  convent,  as  well  as  of  her  own  Reform,  and  of 
the  happy  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  religious  among 
whom  she  is,  mentioning,  by  the  way,  with  gratitude^  some 
alms  sent  by  Dofia  Maria  herself.  She  then  approaches  the 
main  subject  of  her  letter. 

Now,  ui  order  that  I  may  have  every  possitle  kind  of  suffering  to  endur^j 
the  prioress  of  your  house  at  Valladolid  writes  to  me  to  say  that  you,  madam^ 
are  desirous  to  make  them  receive  a  religious,  and  that  »he  bears  that  you  are 
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annoyed  with  me  because  I  have  not  been  willing  to  admit  her.  She  asks 
me  to  send  her  the  permission  for  her  reception,  as  well  as  for  that  of  another 
postulant  sent  her  by  Fr.  Ripalda.  I  have  thought  that  the  prioress  has 
been  deceived,  and  I  should  indeed  be  greatly  pained  if  it  were  true  that  you 
had  been  vexed  with  me  ;  for,  after  all,  you  have  the  power  to  reprove  me, 
and  to  command  me  as  you  wish.  I  cannot  think  that  you  have  been  angiy 
with  me  without  saying  so — it  must  be,  no  doubt,  that  you  have  let  people 
think  you  were  so,  simply  in  order  to  get  out  of  a  difficulty.  If  it  were 
shown  not  to  have  been  so,  I  should  soon  be  consoled.  With  the  Fathers  of 
the  Society  I  can  very  well  manage  matters  ;  and  certainly  they  would  never 
take  a  person  unsuited  to  their  onler  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  me.  But  if 
you  hiive  made  up  yoiu*  mind  to  bring  about  the  reception  of  this  person,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say.  It  is  quite  clear  that  you  can  command  in  this 
house,  and  in  all  our  houses,  and  you  may  count  on  my  obedience,  I  will 
send  to  ask  for  the  authorisation  of  Father-Visitor  or  Father-General ;  for  it 
is  contrary  to  our  constitutions  to  admit  a  person  with  a  defect  of  the  kind 
under  which  your  postulant  labours.  I  have  no  power  to  dispense  her  :  only 
one  of  these  two  Superiors  can  do  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  her  learn  to  read 
Latin  well,  as  no  one  can  be  received,  accortling  to  our  nUe,  without  thw. 

Having  thus  yielded  the  point,  she  returns  to  the  charge  :— 

In  order  to  deliver  my  ovti  conscience,  and  after  having  reconmiendeil 
the  matter  to  our  Lord,  I  cannot  help  telling  you,  madam,  what  I  would  do 
under  similar  circumstances.  I  speak,  as  I  hinteil  l)efore,  on  the  supposition 
that  you  have  not  detennineil,  whatever  may  happen,  to  force  us  to  receive  this 
|)erson — for  in  that  case,  not  to  displease  you,  1  submit  to  everything,  and  say  no 
more,  I  beseech  you  only  to  reflect  well  on  the  matter,  and  to  have  a  greater 
regjuxl  to  the  advantage  of  your  hoase ;  for  when  you  come  to  see  that  it 
does  not  go  on  vei*y  well  in  every  respect,  you  will  be  jiained  by  it  In  a 
convent  where  the  number  of  religious  is  large,  it  is  more  easy  to  put  up 
with  defects.  In  yours,  where  there  are  so  few  subjects,  it  is  necessary  that 
all  should  be  well  chosen.  I  have  always  remarked  that  this  was  what  yon 
intended ;  so  convincetl  liave  I  l)een  of  this,  tliat  though  I  have  found 
subjects  for  all  the  other  houses,  I  have  never  ventured  to  send  any  to  yoiurs, 
because  I  have  not  met  with  any  one  who  united  all  the  qualities  that  I 
desire  to  find  in  the  religious  of  your  convent.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  my 
judgment,  neither  of  these  two  postulants  ought  to  be  received  there.  I  do 
not  see  in  them  either  sanctity  enough,  or  strength  of  soul  enough,  or  pni- 
dence  enough,  or  talents  enough,  to  make  their  admission  of  advantage  to  the 
house.  If  the  hoase  is  to  lose  by  them,  why,  I  beseech  you,  do  you  wish 
them  to  be  received  ?  There  are  other  convents  enough  where  they  may  be 
placed — where,  as  I  said,  the  religious  being  numerous,  certain  defects  are 
more  easily  tolerated.  In  yours,  madam,  every  one  who  is  received  ought  to 
be  a  person  capable  of  being  prioress,  or  filling  any  other  office  whatever. 

For  the  love  of  our  Lord,  madam,  reflect  well  upon  this  ;  remember  that 
we  ought  always  to  look  to  the  conmion  good  rather  than  to  that  of  indivi- 
duals. Consider  that  your  religious  are  in  strict  cloister,  that  they  must  pass 
their  lives  together,  bear  one  another's  defects,  and  endure  besides  all  the 
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hardships  of  their  rule.  The  greatest  hardship  they  can  have  to  endure  is 
a  mistake  in  the  admission  of  a  subject.  Do  then,  madam,  show  ficiTour  to 
them  in  the  present  circumstances :  add  this  new  benefaction  to  ajl  your 
other  kindnesses.  If  you  like,  leave  the  affair  to  me  ;  as  I  have  said,  I  will 
arrange  it  with  the  persons  concerned.  If,  however,  you  persist  in  desiring 
the  reception  of  this  person,  I  say  again,  your  orders  shall  be  executed ;  but 
if  the  consequences  are  disagreeable,  the  responsibility  will  be  on  you. 

This  letter  is  a  specimen  both  of  S.  Teresa^s  maimer  of  dealing 
with  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  when  a  person  towards 
whom  she  was  under  great  obligations  required  a  favour  that 
it  was  against  the  interest  of  the  convent  to  grant,  and  of  the 
form  in  which  such  difficulties  would  often  present  themselves. 
Teresa  did  not  always  yield  what  was  asked.  One  of  the 
convents  that  gave  her  the  greatest  trouble  in  this  respect 
was  that  of  Pastrana,  founded  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Eboli.  They  wished  to  establish,  not  only  a  convent  of  nuns, 
but  a  monastery  of  friars  of  the  Reform,  an  object  very  dear 
at  the  time  to  Teresa^s  heart,  as  one  alone  had  vet  been 
founded.  Nevertheless,  she  resisted  strongly  the  desire  of 
the  Princess  for  the  admission  into  the  convent  of  a  person 
who  had  left  an  Augustinian  convent  at  Segovia  after  having 
made  her  vows  there.  The  Princess  at  last  yielded,  influenced 
by  the  authority  of  Fr.  Ybanez,  whom  Teresa  consulted.  Teresa 
gave  way  on  another  matter — as  to  a  foundation  for  the 
support  of  the  religious ;  but  after  a  few  years,  the  Prince 
being  dead,  the  exactions  and  conditions  insisted  on  by  his 
widow  became  so  insupportable,  that  Teresa  removed  the 
whole  convent  to  Segovia. 

Immediately  before  the  letter  from  which  we  have  just  been 
quoting,  we  find,  in  P.  Bouix^s  pages,  a  ^'  speech ''  of  S. 
Teresa,  deUvered  to  the  nuns  of  the  Convent  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. The  circumstances  under  which  those  few  words  were 
delivered  were  so  remarkable,  the  words  themselves  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  speaker,  and  the  whole  incident  so  closely 
connected  with  other  events  necessary  to  be  known  by  any 
reader  of  S.  Teresa^s  letters,  that  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  in  this  place.  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  in 
the  year  1571  S.  Teresa  was  obliged  to  pause  awhile  in  her 
work  of  founding  new  convents  of  the  Reform,  by  a  necessity 
imposed  upon  her  of  remaining  at  Avila  for  the  space  of  between 
two  and  three  years,  in  the  office  of  Prioress  of  the  convent 
just  mentioned — the  convent  in  which  she  had  herself  made 
her  vows  as  a  rehgious,  and  which  was  not,  of  course,  included 
among  those  that  followed  the  new  rule.  This  necessity  did 
not  come,  as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight,  from  any  hostility 
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to  the  Reform.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  imposed  upon  her  by 
superiors  most  anxious  to  further  the  work  she  had  under- 
taken. Philip  II.  had  not  been  at  all  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  visit  oi  the  Carmelite  General,  of  which  we  have  already 
spokem.  Rossi^s  reforms  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  from  the 
simple  reason  that  very  few  of  his  religious  in  Spain  wished  to 
see  them  carried  out.  "  Frustra  equidem,"  says  one  of  the 
greatest  Generals  of  another  order,  'Hibri  Regulis,  Ordina- 
tionibus,  et  Visitationibus  implentur,  si  desint  animata  instru- 
menta,  qu£B  spiritum  subministrent,  et  vividam  iUarum  praxim 
exerceant/^  The  king,  however,  determined  to  try  again,  and, 
as  the  General  had  failed,  he  turned  to  the  Pope.  Pius  V. 
appointed,  at  his  request,  two  visitors  for  the  Carmelites 
of  Spain,  both  taken  from  the  order  of  S.  Dominic.  Fr. 
Vargas  was  to  visit  Andalusia;  Fr.  Hernandez,  Castile. 
The  appointment  was  made  in  1570:  the  powers  committed 
to  the  visitors  were  very  large.  Hernandez,  in  his  progress 
through  the  province  of  Castile,  met  with  Teresa  at  Avila,  in 
1571.  He  was  charmed  and  astonished,  when,  as  was  her 
wont  with  all  superiors,  she  opened  her  conscience  fully  to 
him,  and  he  immediately  conceived  for  her  the  highest  vene- 
ration. The  unreformed,  or  ^'Mitigated''  Carmelite  nuns, 
existed  at  Avila  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  new  Reform. 
The  great  Convent  of  the  Incarnation — ^numbering  more  than 
100  nuns — ^represented  the  first;  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
religious  collected  by  Teresa  in  the  little  house  of  S.  Joseph 
represented  the  second.  No  contrast  could  be  more  perfect. 
Regularity,  strictness,  poverty,  charity,  an  entire  seclusion 
from  and  forgetfulness  of  the  world,  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
content  and  peace — crowned,  in  many  instances,  with  very 
high  supernatural  favours  and  the  closest  union  with  God- 
such  were  the  features  that  met  the  eye  of  the  visitor  in  the 
quiet  little  cloister  of  S.  Joseph^s.  The  Convent  of  the  Incar- 
nation was  in  a  miserable  state.  Large  as  was  the  number  of 
its  inmates, — ^though  not  so  large  as  it  had  been  some  years 
before, — its  revenues  were  small  and  totally  insufficient, 
and  great  'relaxation  had  consequently  ensued.  A  large 
number  of  the  nuns  had  beggea  leave  to  return  to  their 
families  in  order  to  escape  starvation.  The  regular  exercises 
of  the  community  had  been  given  up.  The  house  was  half 
fiill  of  young  girls, — -pensionnaireSy  as  they  would  now  be  called, 
sent  there  to  be  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  the  religious. 
The  custom  that  prevailed  of  receiving  frequent  visits  from 
secular  persons,  and  even  of  returning  them,  and  being  absent 
for  considerable  parts  of  the  year  in  this  way,  had  been  one  of  the 
abuses  and  distractions  which  had  made  S.  Teresa  long  to  leave 
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the  convent,  and  take  refuge  in  some  place  where  she  might 
observe  her  rule  in  peace.  The  visits  of  gentlemen  of  the  city 
were  permitted,  and  a  good  deal  of  scandal  had  arisen  from 
the  entire  want  of  restriction  or  surveillance  as  to  this  dan- 
gerous licence.  The  rehgious  were  discontented,  dissipated, 
fast  losing  their  taste  for  their  vocation  altogether,  and' 
divided  among  themselves.  Fr.  Hernandez  conceived  the 
idea  of  remedying  all  these  evils  at  once— not  by  forcing  the 
religious  of  the  Incarnation  to  adopt  a  new  rule,  but  by 
putting  at  their  head  that  daughter  of  their  own  house  whose 
example  and  discretion  had  produced  so  very  different  a  state 
of  things  within  the  walls  of  S.  Joseph.  He  held  a  Chapter 
of  the  Friars  of  the  Mitigation,  and  after  taking  the  advice  of 
the  Definitors  of  the  province,  he  appointed  Teresa  to  the 
office  of  Prioress. 

This  step  was  not  likely  to  be  very  palatable  to  the  good 
ladies  of  the  Incarnation.  It  was  their  ordinary  right  to  elect 
their  own  head :  so  that,  if  they  had  had  no  objection  at  all 
to  the  person  nominated,  they  would  still  have  felt  injured  and 
insulted  by  the  manner  of  nomination.  Of  course,  the  power 
of  the  Visitor  could  override  all  ordinary  rights ;  but  few  sets 
of  people  are  more  tenacious  of  what  they  think  they  are 
entitled  to  than  relaxed  religious.  They  never  mind  breaking 
their  rule  in  a  thousand  ways  themselves,  but  they  can  never 
bear  to  hear  of  a  legitimate  authority  interfering  with  their 
privileges.  Besides,  Teresa,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
sweetness  and  amiability  of  her  character,  could  not  but  be 
unpopular  among  her  former  sisters.  Eelaxed  religious,  like 
persons  of  indifferent  reputation,  can  bear  anything  rather 
than  to  be  told  what  they  are.  S.  Teresa  had  said  httle,  but 
what  she  had  done  bore  a  fatal  likeness  to  this  unpardonable 
offence.  She  had  left  their  convent  to  found  another  where  a 
stricter  rule  was  to  be  observed — what  could  that  mean,  but 
that  they  were  not  good  enough  for  her?  Moreover,  the 
Reform  presented  itseff  under  a  new  aspect,  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Apostohcal  Visitors — ^respectable  religious  indeed, 
but,  as  the  ladies  of  the  Incarnation  would  say, — and  many  a 
reverend  CarmeUte  Father  of  the  Mitigation  would  applaud 
their  discernment — they  were  members  of  another  order,  and 
what  could  they  know  about  Mount  Carmel  ?  It  was  clear  that 
they  meant  to  change  the  rule ;  the  new-fangled  Reform  was 
to  be  forced  upon  convent  after  convent ;  the  absurd  fancies 
that  Teresa  de  Ahumada  had  introduced  down  at  S.  Joseph's 
were  to  be  imposed  as  laws  upon  the  house  that  had  cherished 
her  in  its  bosom  for  so  many  years  of  her  life.  The  thing  was 
quite  clear — ^it  had  been  intended  long  ago,  and  now  she  her- 
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self  was  tlunist  upon  them  to  execute  it.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  repugnance  that  Teresa  undertook  the  charge.  Bat, 
in  her  prayer,  our  Lord  bade  her  do  it :  and  from  that  moment 
she  submitted.  After  taking  the  precaution  of  solemnly 
renouncing  the  Mitigated  Rule  for  herself,  and  of  having  her 
conventual  rights  transferred  to  the  convent  of  Salamanca, 
she  came  to  Avila,  where,  in  the  mean  time,  it  had  been 
resolved  by  her  new  subjects  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  some 
gentlemen  of  their  acquaintance  to  resist  her  entrance  by  force. 
She  alighted,  however,  at  the  convent  of  S.  Joseph;  and, 
well  aware  of  the  state  of  things  within  the  walls  of  the  Incar- 
nation, she  used  her  authority,  in  the  first  instance,  to  secure 
from  scandal  the  young  ladies  who  were  living  as  pupils  in  the 
convent.  She  sent  an  order  for  their  removal — ^and  in  this 
she  found  herself  obeyed.  Hernandez  had  commissioned  the 
Provincial,  with  another  Father,  to  induct  her  into  her  office. 
They  presented  themselves,  with  Teresa,  at  the  convent,  and 
summoned  the  nuns  to  Chapter.  The  document  appointing 
her  Prioress  was  then  read.  The  religious,  like  the  inmates  of 
a  female  penitentiary,  fairly  "broke  out.^^  A  large  party 
protested  with  the  utmost  violence  and  fury  against  the  act  of 
the  Visitor  as  arbitrary  and  illegal:  they  loaded  Teresa  and 
her  companions  with  abuse,  and  when  the  Provincial  began  to 
threaten  and  reprimand  them,  they  only  became  noisier  and 
more  outrageous.  Another  party,  headed  by  a  nun  called 
Catharine  do  Castro,  declared  their  willingness  to  accept 
Teresa,  and  set  up  the  chant  of  Te  Deum  laxidamiis.  They 
seized  the  Cross,  and  carried  it  before  her  into  the  choir,  the 
whole  community  following ;  the  tumultuous  party,  however, 
by  no  means  desisting  from  their  opposition.  Teresa  threw 
herself  prostrate  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  while  the 
storm  raged  all  around  her.  As  it  heightened,  she  rose  from 
her  knees,  and  went  about  in  her  winning  way  between  the 
two  contending  parties,  excusing  each  to  the  other,  and  laying 
the  whole  blame  on  her  own  unworthiness.  It  is  said  that  on 
this  occasion  her  touch  restored  many  to  consciousness  who 
had  fainj^ed  in  the  confusion  and  excitement :  she  attributed 
this  effect  to  a  large  relic  of  the  true  Cross  that  she  wore  on 
her  person.  The  opposition  was  quelled  for  the  moment,  but 
by  no  means  extinguished ;  for  many  of  the  nuns  felt  that  thev 
had  gone  too  far  to  expect  any  mercy  if  they  did  not  succeed. 
The  day  came  for  holding  a  Chapter.  A  fresh  outburst  waa 
expected,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  new  Prioress  would  exact 
a  public  reparation  of  the  scandal,  and  would  at  once  insist 
upon  the  abandonment  of  certain  abuses — especially  the 
unlimited  use  of  the  parlours.     When  the  community  entered 
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the  lower  choir,  in  which  the  Chapters  were  held,  they  saw  an 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by 
the  Prioress.  Teresa  was  quietly  sitting  on  a  low  seat  at  the 
feet  of  our  Lady.  When  all  were  assembled,  she  arose  and 
addressed  them : — 

Ladies,  my  mothers,  and  my  sisters, — 

Our  Lord,  by  means  of  the  orders  of  my  superiors,  has  sent  me  to  this 
house,  to  fill  in  it  the  place  of  Prioress.  I  was  quite  as  fiir  from  thinking  of 
such  an  office  as  I  am  from  deserving  it.  More  than  this,  it  has  given  me 
great  pain  to  have  to  fill  it,  because  I  am  unable  to  do  so  worthily  ;  because 
by  my  nomination  you  have  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  electing  a  prioress 
to  your  own  liking ;  and  because  I  am  much  more  fit  to  imitate  the  least  one 
among  you  than  to  be  placed  at  your  head.  I  come  here  only  for  one  purpose, 
and  that  one  I  trust  our  Lord  will  give  me  grace  to  fulfil  It  is  to  serve  you 
and  to  comfort  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  As  for  anything  else,  no  ono 
among  you  but  is  capable  of  giving  me  lessons  in  virtue  and  of  correcting  mo 
of  my  faults.  Tell  me,  then,  what  I  can  do  for  the  good  of  each  one  among 
you.  Were  it  needful  to  give  my  blood  and  my  life  for  this,  I  would  do  so 
with  all  my  hciirt;. 

I  am  a  daughter  of  this  house,  and  I  am  your  sister.  I  know  the  character 
and  the  needs  of  all,  or,  at  least,  of  the  greater  part  of  you.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  reason  why  you  should  regard  as  a  stranger  one  who  is  your  own  by 
80  many  titles. 

Do  not  take  umbrage  at  my  authority.  It  is  true  that  I  have  lived  for 
some  years  past  among  the  Carmelites  of  the  Reform,  and  that  I  have 
governed  them  ;  but,  by  God*s  grace,  I  know  how  to  deal  with  those  who 
are  not  reformed.  My  only  desire  is  that  we  should  all  serve  our  Lord  with 
sweetness,  and  perform,  for  the  love  of  that  Adorable  Master  and  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  great  benefits  with  which  He  has  loaded  us,  that  little  which 
is  required  of  us  by  our  Rule  and  our  Constitutions.  I  know  our  weakness — 
it  is  great ;  but  if  we  do  not  in  our  deeds  come  up  to  all  that  our  Lord  asks 
of  us,  we  will  try  to  do  so  in  our  desires.  He  is  merciful :  He  will  certainly 
give  us  His  grace,  so  that  by  degrees  our  actions  may  come  to  answer  to  our 
good  will. 

This  speech  of  the  new  Prioress  entirely  won  the  hearts  of 
her  opponents ;  nothing  more  was  said  against  her,  and  she 
began  at  once  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  prudence, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  with  perfect  firmness,  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  convent.  Alms  began  to  flow  in,  for  her 
presence  attracted  the  assistance  of  the  pious  and  the  charitable. 
She  was  soon  able  to  provide  sufiiciently  for  the  temporal 
wants  of  the  community,  and  especially  for  those  whom  she 
always  considered  as  the  precious  jewels  of  a  religious  estab- 
lishment,—the  sick  and  the  infirm.  Her  charity,  sweetness, 
and  cheerfulness  spread  like  a  charm  over  the  house.  In  a 
short  time  the  religious  themselves  brought  her  the  keys 
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of  the  parlours  and  of  the  tours^  begging  her  to  commit  thorn 
to  whomsoever  she  would.  In  this  way,  by  a  httle  patience, 
she  gained  one  of  the  great  points  on  which  she  was  bent, 
without  any  exercise  of  authority.  She  placed  the  keys  in 
the  hands  of  a  prudent  religious,  in  whom  she  had  perfect 
confidence,  and  thus  cut  oflF  entirely  the  great  liberty  of  inter- 
course with  secular  persons  which  had  caused  so  much  dissipa- 
tion.  This  measure  was  fiercely  resented  by  some  gentlemen 
of  the  town,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  too  frequent 
and  familiar  visits  to  some  of  the  nuns ;  one  of  them  sent  for 
Teresa,  and  abused  her  to  her  face,  but  was  soon  quelled  by 
her  simple  dignity.  Her  government  began  in  October, 
1571,  and  by  the  following  Lent  she  had  gradually  brought 
up  the  observance  of  piety  and  mortification  in  the  house  to 
such  a  point,  that  it  was  actually  on  a  level  with  what 
was  practised  in  the  convents  of  the  Reform.  Early  in  1572, 
she  was  able  to  secure  the  assistance  of  two  friars  of  her 
Reform  as  the  confessors  of  the  convent;  one  of  them  no 
othor  than  S.  John  of  the  Cross,  as  we  have  aheady  men- 
tioned. A  perfect  reformation  was  soon  brought  about  by 
their  united  labours. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  this  incident,  because 
it  presents  to  the  reader,  more  or  less,  all  the  elements  of 
trouble  and  discord  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  Carmelite 
Order,  besides  setting  before  him  those  great  and  rare  qua- 
lities in  S.  Teresa  which  might  have  enabled  her,  if  left  to 
herself,  or  if  trusted  by  those  in  power  with  the  direction  of 
affairs,  to  have  calmed  down  the  great  tempest  which  was 
on  the  eve  of  bursting  upon  her  religious  family.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle  that  had  to  bo 
fought,  first  for  the  propagation,  and  afterwards  for  the  very 
existence  of  her  Reform,  is  quite  necessary  for  the  reader  of 
the  pages  of  P.  Bouix.  More  than  half  the  existing  letters 
of  S.  Teresa  belong  to  the  period  of  this  contest,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  broken  out  openly  about  1574,  and  was  only 
finally  closed  by  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See  in  1579.  Its 
history  is  somewhat  intricate,  nor  lias  it  ever  been  related  in 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  way.  The  letters  before  us  are  in  the 
highest  degree  important  with  regard  to  this  history.  Many 
of  them  were  not  accessible  to  the  early  writers  of  the  life 
of  S.  Teresa,  and  the  author  of  the  chronicle  of  the  Order ; 
and  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  if  the  letters  require  the 
history  as  their  commentary,  the  history  is  no  less  incomplete 
without  the  letters.  Our  business  with  it,  however,  must  be 
confined  to  such  points  as  chiefly  illustrate  the  character  and 
influence  of  S.  Teresa  herself. 
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When  she  began  her  work  of  founding  fresh  convents,  she 
was  quite  unconscious  either  of  the  magnitude  of  her  undertaking 
or  of  the  storm  that  awaited  her  in  its  execution.  She  de- 
scribes herself,  in  her  sprightly  way,  ''with  no  house,  and 
no  money  to  buy  one — all  the  ways  and  means  for  this  great 
undertaking  consisted  of  a  poor  Barefooted  Carmelite  nun, 
laden  with  patents,  full  of  good  desires,  and  having  no  as- 
sistant but  God  alone/^  Still,  her  idea  of  the  work,  as  it 
gradually  unfolded  itself,  was  free  from  many  features  and 
elements  which  eventually  became  sources  of  trouble  and 
diflScul^.  Teresa  had  no  intention  of  breaking  up  the  Car- 
meUte  Order  into  two  divisions ;  she  had  no  desire  to  molest 
in  any  way  those  of  her  religious  brethren  and  sisters  who 
lived  under  the  Mitigated  rule,  nor  did  she — until  it  was 
forced  upon  her  by  circumstances — desire  for  her  own  founda- 
tions any  other  government  than  that  of  the  ordinary  superiors. 
If  matters  had  been  left  in  her  hands,  she  would  gradually 
have  spread  over  the  provinces  in  which  she  was  aSowed  to 
act,  a  network  of  convents  and  monasteries  of  the  Reform, 
which  would  no  doubt  have  been  recruited  continually  by  the 
voluntary  accession  of  the  more  fervent  religious  belonging  to 
the  Mitigation,  and  might  possibly  in  course  of  time  have 
taken  tranquil  and  universal  possession  for  the  primitive 
observance,  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  more  relaxed 
form  of  the  rule  of  S.  Albert.  But  it  would  have  been  quite 
against  her  wish,  and  quite  foreign  to  her  method  of  proceed- 
ing, as  shown  in  the  instance  just  given,  to  force  the  Reform 
upon  a  single  individual  or  a  single  community.  Her  aim, 
therefore,  was  not  so  much  to  ''  reform  '^  the  existing  members 
of  the  Order,  as  to  plant  by  the  side  of  the  convents  of  the 
Mitigation  her  own  institutions,  asking  for  them  simple  tolera- 
tion, and  trusting  to  the  gradual  influence  of  example  and  prayer 
to  bring  over  to  them  the  others,  if,  indeed,  she  thought  of 
their  being  brought  over  at  all.  Necessity  would  in  any  case, 
probably,  have  forced  her  in  time*  to  seek  for  the  erection  of 
her  estabUshments  into  a  separate  province;  but  there  her 
ambition  would  have  stopped.  Unfortunately,  there  were  at 
the  same  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  other  reformers  of 
Mount  Carmel  at  work,  proceeding  on  very  different  principles, 
and  who  insisted  on  using  her  and  her  religious  children  for 
their  own  purposes.  PhiUp  II.,  and  even  the  General  Rossi, 
wished  to  bring  back  the  whole  existing  body  of  Carmelites 
to  something  like  the  rule  which  S.  Teresa  practised — not,  it 
may  be,  exactly  the  same, — for  she  had  added  some  constitu- 
tions of  her  own  to  the  primitive  rule ;  but  at  all  events,  to 
a  far  stricter  regime  than  that  which  was  actually  in  practice. 
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The  Papal  Nuncio,  Nicolas  Onnaneto,  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  reform  in  general,  and  seconded  vigorously,  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  Pope,  the  desires  of  the  king  with  regard 
to  the  Carmelites.  He  had  had  some  experience  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  attempt  of  reform  when,  some  years  before,  he 
had  been  vicar  to  S.  Charles  Borromeo  in  the  diocese  of  Milan. 
The  visitors  appointed  by  the  Pope  at  Philip^s  request  were, 
it  seems,  very  eminent  men,  and  Hernandez  at  least  seems  to 
have  discharged  his  difficult  office  with  much  prudence  and 
considerateness.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  nature  of  his 
functions  itself  must  have  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  fear  to  the  general  body  of  the  Carmelites,  and  to  their 
ordinary  Superiors  in  Spain,  if  not  to  the  General  in  Italy. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  real  hardship  to  impose  on  S.  Teresa  the 
task  that  he  did,  and  it  placed  her  at  once  in  a  delicate  and 
difficult  position.  The  jealousy  with  which  the  Visitor^s  mea-* 
sures  were  looked  upon  was  at  once  reflected  upon  her.  Up 
to  this  time,  she  had  had  no  collision  mth  the  CarmeUtes  pf 
the  Mitigation,  though  some  dissatisfaction  no  doubt  existed 
among  them,  from  two  causes,  —  the  innate  dislike  that 
religious  persons,  not  a  whit  less  than  others,  feel  for  those 
who  raise  the  troublesome  question  of  a  return  to  primitive 
observances ;  and  also  her  exercise  of  the  power,  com- 
mitted to  her  by  the  Genei'al,  of  taking  a  certain  limited 
number  of  subjects  for  the  new  convents  from  among  her  old 
companions  at  that  of  the  Incarnation.  Now,  however,  not- 
withstanding all  her  prudence  and  gentleness,  she  became  to 
some  extent  identified  with  the  formidable  attempt  that  was 
being  made  to  reform  the  Carmehte  Order  by  force  and 
authority. 

The  measure  taken  by  Fr,  Hernandez  was  soon  far  more 
than  imitated  by  Fr.  Vargas,  the  Andalusian  Visitor.  He 
had,  it  appears,  a  more  troublesome  and  recalcitrant  set  of 
friars  to  deal  with  than  Fr.  Hernandez.  ITie  character  of 
the  Andalusians  seems  to  have  been  fierce  and  fiery;  we 
find  S.  Teresa  herself  sometimes  complaining  that  she  can 
make  little  of  them.  Vargas  determined  to  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Hernandez,  and  set  the  members  of  S.  Teresa^s  Reform 
in  authority  over  the  others.  But  he  had  not  any  subjects 
in  the  Andalusian  province  whom  he  could  thus  employ. 
Rossi  had  at  first  empowered  Teresa  only  to  found  convents 
and  monasteries  in  Castile.  It  appears  that  at  a  later  date  he 
had  enlarged  her  powers,  at  least,  as  regards  convents,  so  as 
to  include  other  parts  of  Spain ;  but  she  had,  at  all  events, 
avoided  acting  on  this  extension.  It  was  her  principle  to  keep 
him  well  informed  of  what  she  did,  and  to  act  in  eveiything 
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by  his  authority.  There  were  in  Castile  a  number  of  Car- 
melite students,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Andalusia,  as  it 
was  their  custom  to  make  their  theological  course  at  the  great 
university  of  Alcala.  Some  of  these  had  even  joined  a  new 
monastery  of  the  Reform,  founded  at  Altomira  by  the  authority 
of  Hernandez ;  others  had  met  with  friars  of  the  new  Obser- 
vance at  Alcala,  and,  as  was  natural,  the  more  fervent  among 
them  desired  to  enter  under  a  rule  which  had  so  much  in  it  to 
attract  the  high-minded  and  heroic.  Still,  there  was  neither 
monastery  nor  convent  of  the  Reform  in  Andalusia.  Vargas 
attempted  to  get  some  friars  from  the  new  foundation  of 
Altomira,  but  ttiey  were  refused  him.  However,  two  of  the 
fathers,  by  accident  or  design,  paid  a  visit  to  Granada,  and 
thus  placed  themselves,  for  the  moment,  under  the  obedience 
of  Vargas.  He  detained  them,  and  with  the  consent  of  Her- 
nandez transferred  them  to  his  own  province.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  a  step  of  some  violence,  which  had  afterwards  to  be 
retraced.  He  ejected  the  friars  of  the  Mitigation  from  a 
monastery  at  San  Juan  &  Porto,  and  placed  in  it  the  new 
comers,  who  were  soon  joined  by  members  of  the  Andalusian 
province  who  vrished  to  pass  to  the  new  rule,  as  well  as  by 
novices  from  the  world.  This  took  place  in  1571.  Some 
time  later,  Fr.  Balthasar  of  Jesus,  to  whom  Hernandez  had 
intrusted  the  foundation  of  the  new  monastery  of  Altomira, 
was  sent  into  Andalusia  under  the  pretext  of  attending  to 
some  affairs  of  the  Pnnce  of  Eboli.  Vargas  fastened  upon 
him,  and  made  him  his  own  vicar  for  carrying  on  the  Reform. 
Other  recruits  came  in  in  the  same  underhand  way.  At  last 
the  Andalusian  Reform  was  joined  by  two  men  whose  cha- 
racters require  a  few  words  of  description,  as  each  of  them  had 
to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  troublous  times  that  followed. 
Ambrose  Mariano  of  S.  Benedict  was  one  of  those  men  of 
strong  character  and  eventful  career  with  whom  we  so 
frequently  meet  in  the  history  of  those  days.  Bom  at  Bitonto, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  he  had  been  a  fellow-student  of 
Ugo  Buoncompagni,  afterwards  Gregory  XIII.  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  in  mathematics,  and  gained,  besides, 
the  cap  of  doctor  in  theology  and  law.  He  was  sent  to  the 
CouncU  of  Trent,  and  after  its  close  was  intrusted  with  impor- 
tant missions  on  ecclesiastical  matters  in  Germany,  Flanders, 
and  elsewhere.  Then  he  became  a  knight  of  the  Order  of 
S.  John.  He  fought  bravely  in  the  battle  of  S.  Quentin — on 
the  Spanish  side,  and  not  less  bravely  after  the  victory, 
against  one  of  his  own  comrades,  in  defence  of  the  honour  of 
two  young  maidens.  On  this  he  was  falsely  accused  to  Philip 
II.,  and  for  a  time  imprisoned,  but  soon  set  at  liberty,  and 
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honoured  with  the  special  confidence  of  the  king.  He  soon^ 
however,  resolved  on  abandoning  the  world.  A  mission  from 
the  court  took  him  to  Cordova,  where  he  made  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  S.  Ignatius,  and  came  forth  from  his  retreat,  as 
so  many  others  have  done,  with  his  mind  bent  on  renouncing 
all  for  the  Cross.  He  fell  in  with  a  community  of  hermits,  and 
lived  among  them  for  fourteen  years.  In  1569,  S.  Teresa  had 
met  with  him  at  Madrid,  and,  showing  him  the  rule  of  S.  Albert, 
had  won  him  over  to  her  Reform.  He  became  at  once  one 
of  its  principal  supports.  He  was  still  a  layman  when,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Fr.  BaltJiasar  of  Jesns 
invited  him  to  come  to  Andalusia,  and  join  in  the  good  work 
there.  He  accepted  the  invitation  with  joy,  and  determined 
to  bring  with  him  another,  destined  to  play  a  more  conspi- 
cuous part  than  himself  in  the  work  of  the  Reform.  He  went 
to  the  Provincial,  and  asked  leave  to  visit  Andalusia  ''  on 
private  business  .^^  Leave  was  granted  him,  and  on  his  repre- 
sentation that  he  must  have  a  companion,  he  was  told,  at  his 
own  request,  that  he  might  take  his  own  choice.  Witiiout  a 
word  more,  he  took  with  him  a  young,  but  already  very  eminent 
religious,  whose  name  occurs  perhaps  oftener  than  any  other 
in  the  letters  of  S.  Teresa,  Fr.  Jerome  Gracian,  of  the  Mother 
of  God. 

This  celebrated  man  was  the  son  of  Diego  Gracian,  who 
had  been  secretary  successively  to  Charles  V.  and  Philip  I., 
and  had  been  justly  considered  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  upright  men  of  that  stormy  time.  His  piety  was 
as'great  as  his  abilities  and  his  integrity.  All  the  members 
of  his  large  family,  and  especially  his  son  Jerome,  seem  to 
have  inherited  the  fine  qualities  of  their  father.  Jerome  had 
studied  theology  with  great  success  at  Madrid  and  Alcala. 
His  studies  completed,  he  received  the  priesthood,  and  at  onco 
accjuired  a  great  reputation  as  a  prea<;her  and  a  theologian. 
As  his  father's  memory  was  held  in  great  veneration  and 
honour,  and  a.s  his  brother  had  succeeded  to  the  important 
post  of  secretary  at  the  court,  Jerome  appeared  to  have 
marked  out  for  him  a  great  career  in  the  Church.  But  ho 
had  aheady  determined  on  leaving  all,  and  entering  religion. 
A  chance,  as  it  seemed,  brought  him  to  the  Carmehte  convent 
at  Pastrana  to  solicit  the  habit  for  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance. 
Tlie  Prioress,  as  S.  Teresa  tells  us,  was  so  charmed  with  his 
conversation,  that  she  immediately  began  to  pray  with  great 
fervour  that  his  vocation  might  be  to  the  Reform  of  Moiint 
Carmel.  Gracian  visited  the  monastery  at  Pastrana  as  well 
as  the  convent,  and  was  in  his  turn  so  charmed  hj  the 
fervour  and  austerity  of  the  friars,  that  he  begged  for  himself 
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the  fiivour  he  had  come  to  seek  for  another.  S.  Teresa  has 
left  us  a  beautiful  description  of  his  humihty  and  patience 
during  his  noviciate.  She  always  speaks  of  him  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  a  warmth  of  attachment  that  she  hardly  dis- 
plays with  regard  to  anyone  else.  He  seemed  to  her  a  person 
providentially  sent  her  to  accomplish  the  work  she  had  com- 
menced :  he  became  also  her  spiritual  guide,  under  a  special 
vow  of  obedience,  during  the  later  years  of  her  life.  He  was, 
and  deUghted  to  call  himself,  her  "  cherished  son  f'  and  when 
the  persecution  against  them  both  forced  her  to  use  feigned 
names  in  her  correspondence,  she  chose  for  him  'those  of 
Paul  and  Eliseus,  Here  and  there  we  find  her  remonstrating 
with  him  in  the  gentlest  manner  for  little  defects,  which  after 
her  death  helped  to  bring  upon  him  a  great  storm  of  perse- 
cution, which,  however,  was  chiefly  caused  by  his  firmness  in 
maintaining  principles  that  she  had  taught  him.  There  is  at 
times  a  mournful  tenderness  in  her  letters  to  him,  as  if  she 
had  some  kind  of  presentiment  that  his  future  path  was  to  be 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sufiering. 

The  characters  of  these  two  men  had,  as  we  have  hinted, 
a  great  influence  on  the  course  of  events  subsequent  to 
their  appearance  in  Andalusia.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
naturally  intended  to  balance  one  another ;  but  unfortunately, 
in  an  undertaking  that  required  even  more  tact,  prudence, 
and  patience  than  S.  Teresa  had  shown  in  her  management  of 
the  convent  at  Avila,  the  scale  sometimes  inclined  to  an 
excess  of  rigour,  sometimes  to  too  great  indulgence  and  con- 
cession. Ambrose  Mariano  was,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  history,  a  man  of  fiery  temper,  imcompromising,  never 
averse  to  an  open  rupture,  strong  in  his  measures,  and  still 
stronger  in  his  language.  Jerome  Gracian  had  the  sweetest 
and  gentlest  manners,  the  knack  of  winning  hearts  almost  at 
once,  of  iniling  in  the  main  firmly,  though  considerately, 
and  of  condescending  to  humour  infirmities  without  sacrificing 
principles.  But  at  times,  under  the  very  difficult  circum- 
stances in  which  he  found  himself,  he  lacked  decision  and 
courage.  S.  Teresa  tells  him  in  one  of  her  letters  that  he 
was  never  made  to  move  in  affairs  as  to  which  there  was  a 
doubt  which  of  two  paths  was  the  right  one.  He  hesitated 
and  wavered  at  the  moments  of  greatest  need.  Thus,  in  the 
last  year  of  this  anxious  contest,  he  brought  the  cause  of  the 
Reform  to  within  an  inch  of  destruction  by  his  want  of  reso- 
lution, and  then,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  weak,  he  rushed 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  put  himself  and  the  whole 
body  of  Reformed  friars  completely  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  by  an  act  of  the  most  inexcusable  rashness.     In  both 
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instances  ho  acted  directly  against  the  urgent  advice  of  S. 
Teresa. 

When  Ambrose  Mariano,  who  had  been  obliged  to  wait 
somo  weeks  in  Madrid  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
General,  bidding  him  receive  sacred  orders,  arrived  in  Anda- 
lusia with  Jerome  Gracian,  the  latter  was  not  yet  thirty  years 
old,  and  had  not  of  course  been  more  than  a  very  few  years 
in  the  Carmelite  Order.  Notwithstanding  this,  Vargas  at 
once  made  him  his  own  vicar  for  the  purposes  of  reform, 
in  the  place  of  Balthasar  of  Jesus,  and  added  the  powers  of 
Visitor  of  the  Carmelites  of  Andalusia.  It  was,  probably,  an 
extremely  imprudent  st^p  to  set  so  young  a  religious  in  so 
difficult  a  position.  Gracian^s  first  steps  were  very  judicions 
and  conciliatory  :  he  restored  to  the  Mitigated  Carmelites  the 
monastery  that  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  sent  back  to 
them  several  subjects  who  had  joined  the  Reform.  He  then 
went  with  Ambrose  to  Seville,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  monastery  belonging  to  the  Mitigation,  having  as  yet  none 
of  his  own.  But  all  his  prudence  could  not  prevent  the  out- 
break of  dissatisfaction  and  complaint ;  and  it  seems  that  the 
friars  of  the  Mitigation  already  knew  that  the  measures  of 
Vargas  had  been  so  represented  to  the  General  at  Rome  as  to 
prejudice  him  strongly  against  the  Reform.  An  open  rupture 
took  place  when  Gracian  at  length  accepted  a  house  in  which 
to  found  a  community  of  the  new  rule.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  stop  it  by  the  authority  of  the  king ;  but  PhiUp  was  already 
secured  by  Vargas,  and  the  discontented  friars  could  only 
betake  themselves  afresh  to  Rome  for  assistance.  This  took 
place  in  1574. 

The  Andalusian  quarrel  had  now  fairly  begun,  and  the 
members  of  S.  Teresa^s  Reform,  by  being  put  in  posts  of 
extraordinary  authority  over  their  unreformed  brethren,  had 
been  brought  into  distinct  and  open  collision  with  them.  We 
must  shortly  mention  how  it  came  to  pass  that  she  herself  was 
involved  in  the  dispute.  She  found  herself  at  Veas  in  1575,  for 
the  foundation  of  a  convent,  under  the  powers  committed  to 
her  by  the  General.  Veas  was  a  to^vn  on  the  Castilian  side  of 
the  frontier,  and  she  had  supposed  it  to  belong  to  the  province 
of  Castile.  She  had  even  made  inquiries,  to  prevent  any 
mistake,  but  she  had  been  misinformed:  the  town  really 
belonged  to  Andalusia,  as  some  parts  of  our  English  counties 
are  found  insulated  in  the  midst  of  others.  But  this  was  not 
discovered  till  the  foundation  had  been  made.  Here,  too,  she 
fell  in,  for  the  first  time,  with  Fr.  Jerome  Gh:'acian,  and  her 
letters  at  this  time  are  full  of  the  joy  and  thankfulness  she 
felt  on  finding  her  Reform  enriched  with  a  person  of  such  rare 
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qualities.  Gracian,  at  that  time  her  superior,  in  his  quality  of 
Vicar  for  Andalusia,  insisted  on  her  making  a  foundation  at 
Seville.  She  objected  and  resisted,  but  at  length  yielded,  out 
of  obedience.  Perhaps  also  she  foresaw  the  violence  of  the 
storm  that  had  already  begun,  and  wished  to  exert  herself  to 
the  utmost  in  the  cause  of  peace.  She  went  to  Seville,  and, 
after  a  great  many  diflSculties  and  troubles,  was  able  to  found 
a  convent,  which  during  the  distressing  times  that  ensued, 
was  exposed  to  a  very  large  share  of  persecution  and  calumny. 
But  this  step  served  to  identify  her,  in  the  minds  of  Rossi  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Order  in  Italy,  with  the  seemingly  arbitrary 
and  irregular  measures  of  Vargas  and  his  subordinates.  There 
was  no  longer  any  hope  left  of  the  peaceful  progress  of  the 
Reform.  It  could  not  now  make  its  own  way  without  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  already  existing  body  of  Carmelites.  Its 
'leaders  were  for  the  time  in  power,  but  their  position  was 
precarious  and  exceptional.  They  had  irritated  against  them- 
selves, not  only  the  dull,  inert,  obstinate  mass  of  the  ordinary 
religious,  whose  quiet  and  comfortable  lives  they  had  ruffled 
by  the  distasteful  prospect  of  a  return  to  primitive  observance, 
and  that  too,  as  it  were,  at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  but  the 
more  respectable  men  who  made  up  the  number  of  ordinary 
Superiors,  who  found  their  own  authority  interfered  with 
and  set  aside  by  Vicars  and  Visitors.  The  mischief  of  this 
state  of  things  was,  that  not  only  were  Gracian  and  his 
assailants  very  unlikely  to  do  much  good  to  the  unwilling 
subjects  whom  for  the  time  they  ruled  by  force,  but 
they  laid  themselves  open  to  the  most  vindictive  retribution 
whenever  the  government  of  the  two  provinces  of  Castile  and 
Andalusia  was  restored  to  its  ordinary  possessors.  And  all 
this  time  the  Reform  had  no  regular  government  of  its  own 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  Order :  its  own  existence  was  in 
no  way  secured  to  it ;  its  convents,  monasteries,  and  consti- 
tutions might  be  swept  away  by  a  word  from  a  hostile  General. 
From  this  date,  then,  we  find  S.  Teresa  labouring — and,  in 
reality,  labouring  almost  aJone — ^for  the  one  measure  that  could 
now  rescue  the  religious  families,  of  which  she  had  been  the 
mother,  from  molestation  and  destruction — ^the  erection  of  the 
Reform  into  a  separate  province,  governed  by  its  own  members, 
under  the  authority  of  the  General. 

It  was  high  time  to  think  of  some  measures  of  precaution. 
While  Gracian  and  Ambrose  were  settling  matters  for  them- 
selves in  Andalusia,  blows  were  being  aimed  at  them  in  Italy 
which  seemed  likely  at  once  to  destroy  their  whole  power.  In 
August,  1574,  Rossi  obtained  from  the  Pope  the  revocation  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Apostolical  Visitors.      He  did  not. 
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Iiowever^  nso  tho  letters  which  gave  him  that  advantage  at 
once,  probably  out  of  fear  of  Philip  II.  During  his  delay^  the 
fact  became  known  in  Spain.  Ormaneto,  the  Nuncio,  who  had 
received  very  largo  powers  for  the  reform  of  religious  orders, 
which  were  not  withdrawn  by  the  letters  in  question,  imme- 
diately confirmed  Vargas  in  his  appointment,  and  joined  with 
him  m  soUdum  Fr.  Jerome  Gracian.  The  Pope,  when  con- 
sulted, did  not  disapprove  of  this  measure.  Tne  blow,  then, 
was  averted  for  the  present ;  but  it  was  soon  to  be  followed  by 
another. 

This  came  from  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Carmelite  Order, 
which  was  held  under  Rossi's  presidency  at  Piacenza,  in  Italy,  in 
the  spring  of  1575.  It  passed  a  decree,  ordering  the  dissolution 
of  all  the  monasteries  of  the  Reform  in  Andalusia,  and  all  that 
had  been  founded  in  Castile  without  the  leave  of  the  Gteneral. 
They  took  no  notice,  indeed,  of  the  Apostolical  Visitors  :  but 
this  decree  reversed  what  they  had  done  for  the  Beform. 
Moreover,  the  General  appointed  a  Visitor  on  his  own 
authority,  whose  ostensible  office  was  to  carry  out  the  decree 
of  the  Chapter.  The  person  selected  was  a  Portuguese 
Cannelito,  by  name  Jerome  Tostado.  It  is  almost  amusing  to 
see  the  ten'or  that  this  appointment  inspired  among  S.  Teresa 
and  her  friends.  They  believed  that  he  had  secret  instruc- 
tions v^'hich  went  far  beyond  the  professed  object  of  his  visit. 
Philip  II.  was  known  to  favour  the  Reform,  and  it  was  there- 
fore not  politic,  and  perhaps  not  possible,  for  its  enemies  to 
attempt  its  open  destruction.  The  decree  of  the  Chapter  left 
imtouched  the  work  that  Teresa  had  done  under  the  General's 
sanction.  But  it  was  supposed  that,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
monasteries  of  men  were  concerned,  Tostado  was  in  fact  to 
suppress  them.  This  was  not  to  be  done  openly.  The  King  was 
to  bo  complimented  in  the  name  of  the  General,  and  thanked 
for  his  great  zeal  for  the  benefit  of  the  Order.  Tostado  was 
to  explain  that  his  instructions  enjoined  upon  him  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  the  Reformed  friars.  They  were  to  be  put  in 
places  of  authority  in  various  monasteries  throughout  the 
province ;  while  their  own  convents  were  to  be  recruited  by 
a  number  of  subjects  from  the  Mitigation,  who  would,  it  was 
hoped,  learn  much  from  the  edifying  example  and  austere 
regularity  of  their  brethren.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  Reformed  body 
was  to  be  fused  with  the  Mitigation ;  and,  in  the  process  of 
fusion,  swallowed  up.  Finally,  another  decree  of  the  Chapter  of 
Piacenza  was  aimed  at  Teresa  personally.  She  was  not  to 
travel  about  any  more  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  foan- 
dations :  she  was  to  choose  one  of  her  convents,  and  remain 
there,  without  leaving  it  under  any  pretext  whatever. 
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This  last  measure^  which  8.  Teresa  felt  very  keenly,  as 
implying  that  she  had  disobeyed  the  General,  and  as  patting 
a  stop  to  her  work  of  foundations,  was  the  only  one  of  those 
concocted  at  Piacenza  which  was  carried  into  execution. 
S.  Teresa^s  letters  to  Rossi  at  this  time,  speaking  very  quietly 
and  humbly  about  her  own  disgrace,  but  exerting  all  her 
influence  and  power  of  reasoning  in  defence  of  Ambrose 
Mariano  and  Jerome  Gracian,  of  whose  proceedings,  however, 
she  did  not  altogether  approve,  are  among  the  noblest  relics 
of  her  pen  that  we  possess.  They  are  far  too  long  for  quotation. 
She  remained  at  Seville  till  the  summer  of  1576,  as  the  order 
of  the  Chapter  reached  her  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
travelling  ^vould  have  been  dangerous  in  her  then  state  of  health. 
After  the  winter  she  was  detained  by  Fr.  Jerome  Gracian, 
who  still  retained  his  authority,  and  only  reached  Toledo,  the 
place  of  her  imprisonment,  at  the  time  we  have  named.  The 
other  decree  was  not  carried  out,  in  consequence  of  the  deter- 
mined attitude  of  Ormaneto  and  Philip.  When  the  terrible 
Tostado  came  at  last  to  Spain,  he  was  baffled  by  the  royal 
authority  and  that  of  the  Nuncio ;  and  although,  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  was  able  to  cause  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  to  the  Reform,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  return  to 
Italy  without  having  accomplished  his  mission.  As  long  as 
Ormaneto  Uved,  the  Reform  was  safe  from  present  danger,  and 
even  triumphant  over  its  enemies.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  in  which  the  Chapter  of  Piacenza  was  held,  he 
appointed  Gracian  Superior  of  all  the  Discalced  Carmelites  in 
Castile  and  Andalusia,  and  Visitor  of  the  Carmelites  of  the 
Mitigation  (or  '^  Observance  ^^)  in  the  latter  province.  This 
put  him  in  the  possession  of  plenary  powers,  and  he  was  able 
a  second  time  to  reduce  the  refractory  Andalusians  to  his 
obedience.  But  his  successes  were  those  of  a  general  who 
uses  his  only  army  to  make  a  raid  into  the  enemy's  country, 
while  his  own  base  of  operations  is  unsecured,  and  his  own 
capital  left  undefended.  In  vain  S.  Teresa  urged  again  and 
again  the  mission  of  deputies  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  only 
concession  that  could  make  the'  Reform  secure, — ^its  erection 
into  a  separate  province.  It  seems  as  if  Ormaneto,  at  all 
events,  understood  the  necessity  of  this  measure,  and  early 
in  the  summer  of  1577  he  was  preparing  to  carry  it  out, 
though  such  a  change  could  har^y  be  validly  made  without 
the  General  or  the  Pope.  But  he  had  not  time  to  accomplish 
his  design.  Months  before  this,  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Gracian,  urging  the  mission  to  Rome,  Teresa  had  told  him  of 
an  intimation  that  had  been  received  in  prayer  by  a  pious 
person  of  her  acquaintance,  of  the  approaching  death  of  the 
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Nuncio.  Her  wishes  for  his  preservation  are  quaintly  expressed 
in  the  name  that  he  bears  among  the  fictitious  titles  used  in 
her  correspondence  —  that  of  Mathusala.  On  the  28th  of 
May  she  wrote  thus  to  Seville : — ''  Once  more  I  say,  now  is  the 
time  at  which  the  Order  needs  the  prayers  of  all.  My  daughters, 
do  not  lose  sight  of  these  great  interests ;  for,  with  God's  grace, 
we  shall  soon  see  a  favourable  issue,  or,  if  not  that,  the  ruin 
of  our  hopes.  Never  was  prayer  so  needful  as  now.''  Before 
her  letter  reached  its  destination,  Ormaneto  was  dead.  His 
successor,  Philip  Sega,  Bishop  of  Ripatransone,  a  relation  of 
the  Pope,  had  been  strongly  prepossessed  against  the  Beform 
before  leaving  Italy,  by  the  General  and  the  Cardinal  Protector 
of  the  Order,  and  came  into  Spain  determined  to  destroy  it. 

Sega's  appointment  inaugurates  what  may  be  called  the  last 
campaign  in  the  war  of  the  Carmelite  Reform — a  campaign  ftdl 
of  the  most  disastrous  defeats  for  S.  Teresa  and  her  fiiends. 
Her  letters  of  this  time,  all  written  from  her  ''prison"  at 
Toledo,  reflect  faithfully  these  successive  calamities.  First, 
there  is  a  doubt  whether  Gracian's  powers  are  not  at  once 
extinguished  by  the  death  of  Ormaneto:  the  king  orders 
theologians  to  bo  consulted,  who  decide  that,  as  the  work  is  not 
finished,  the  commission  remains  in  force.  But  Gracian  him- 
self hesitates  to  use  his  authority,  and  alienates  his  only 
protectors,  the  king  and  his  council,  by  his  timidity  and 
indecision.  Then  he  is  calumniously  charged  with  unbecoming 
conduct  at  Seville  in  his  intercourse  with  the  nuns.  Teresa 
writes  to  Philip,  full  of  indignation,  that  the  fullest  inquiry 
may  be  made ;  and  the  accusers — ^two  of  the  Reformed  friars — 
retract.  Then  Tostado  again  appears,  ordering  the  Reformed 
Carmelites  to  obey  those  of  the  Mitigation  wherever  convents 
of  both  exist.  A  great  deal  of  trouble  and  perplexity  is  the 
result,  as  Gracian,  to  whom  they  look  as  their  superior,  will  not 
act  with  any  vigour.  But  the  king  interdicts  Tostado  fi*om 
using  his  powers  in  Spain,  and  that  troublesome  personage 
betakes  himself  to  Italy.  Before  he  goes,  however,  we  have 
another  storm  raised  by  him,  about  which  Teresa  must  exert 
herself.  A  vacancy  occurs  in  the  oflSce  of  Prioress  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Incarnation,  and  her  old  friends,  the  majority 
of  the  convent,  as  wo  have  already  said,  wish  to  elect  her. 
Tostado  sends  the  Provincial  to  hold  the  election,  threatening 
with  excommunication  any  one  who  votes  for  her.  She  is 
elected  nevertheless,  though  another  candidate  is  imposed  on 
the  convent,  and  her  supporters  are  accordingly  excluded  fi*om 
the  choir  and  denied  the  Sacraments.  Again  she  writes  to 
the  king.  The  royal  council  decides  that  the  excommunication 
must  be  taken  off;  but  Sega,  who  now  appears  on  the  scene. 
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takes  care  that  it  shall  be  done  in  the  most  vexatious  manner 
possible,  and  orders  the  abduction  and  imprisonment  of  S.  John 
of  the  Cross  and  the  other  confessors  of  the  convent.  Teresa 
again  appeals  to  the  king,  but  S.  John^s  place  of  imprison- 
ment is  so  carefully  concealed,  that  justice  cannot  be  done. 
Meanwhile,  a  vigorous  attack  made  by  Sega  on  Gracian  brings 
into  full  light  the  weakness  of  the  latter.  We  have  mentioned 
his  hesitation  to  use  his  powers  conferred  by  Ormaneto,  after 
that  nuncio's  death.  Sega  had  not,  as  yet,  exhibited  any 
faculties  empowering  him  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Carmelites ;  and  it  was  not  therefore  necessary  to  obey  him. 
Indeed,  S.  Teresa  tells  us  that  he  had  protested  he  did  not 
mean  to  interfere  with  Gracian.  Suddenly  he  issued  an  order 
for  the  Provincials  of  the  Observance  to  act  as  visitors  for  the 
religious  of  the  Reform.  Gracian,  Ambrose  Mariano,  and 
other  leading  fathers,  were  at  Pastrana  at  the  time.  They 
were  summoned  at  once  to  submit  to  the  Nuncio^s  authority. 
Although  armed  ^vith  letters  from  the  king,  which  were  suffi- 
cient to  shield  him  from  molestation,  Gracian,  after  holding  a 
council  of  war,  like  a  defeated  general,  gave  way,  and  surren- 
dered all  the  powers  he  had  received  from  Ormaneto  to  the 
representatives  of  Sega.  Things  seem  to  be  as  bad  as  they 
can  be,  for  Sega  is  by  no  means  appeased  by  this  tardy  sub- 
mission. But  soon  we  are  made  to  see  that  they  cmi  bo  worse. 
To  surrender  at  discretion  was  at  all  events  justifiable  on  the 
ground  of  a  scrupulous  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  Nuncio. 
To  brave  that  authority  after  having  submitted  to  it,  could 
only  be  a  mark  of  the  most  foolish  rashness.  Yet  Gracian  did 
this — Uke  the  Spanish  troops  at  Eocroi,  who  after  having 
asked  for  quarter,  fired  upon  Conde  as  he  advanced  to  receive 
their  imrole,  and  thus  goaded  their  French  conquerors  almost 
to  madness — ^he  caused  a  Chapter  of  the  Reformed  jfriars  to  be 
summoned  «at  Almodovar,  which,  on  no  authority  but  its  own, 
erected  the  Reform  into  a  separate  province,  elected  a  Pro- 
vincial, and  chose  deputies  to  proceed  to  Rome.  .  This 
measure  was  opposed,  not  only  by  the  letters  of  S.  Teresa,  but 
by  the  remonstrances  of  S.  John  of  the  Cross,  who  was 
marvellously  delivered  from  his  prison  just  at  this  time.  All 
in  vain.  But,  as  if  to  put  a  fitting  crown  to  the  whole  absur- 
dity, Gracian  and  his  colleagues,  after  having  done  all  this  in 
defiance  of  the  Nuncio,  sent  the  acts  of  the  Chapter  to  him  for 
confirmation.  He  immediately  annulled  the  whole,  confined 
the  ringleaders,  as  contumacious  rebels,  in  separate  convents, 
and  vented  his  wrath  not  on  them  only,  but  on  the  two  saints 
who  had  exerted  themselves  so  much  to  prevent  what  had 
been  done. 
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The  news  of  this  Chapter  almost  breaks  down  S.  Teresa's- 
courage.  Up  to  this  time  she  has  been  the  support  and  guide 
of  all  around  her — cheerful,  hopeful,  courageous,  prudent, 
forecasting  all  difficulties  and  instinctively  divining  the  reme- 
dies for  all  evils.  Her  letters  deserve  to  be  studied  deeply,  as 
models  of  practical  sagacity,  patience,  and  constant  courage. 
But  now  her  heart  seems  to  fail,  and  for  a  whole  day  she  will 
cat  nothing.  Our  Lord  appears  to  her,  with  bread  in  His 
hand,  and  consoles  her :  "  Eat,  my  daughter,  for  I  see  well 
how  much  you  suflfer ;  but  take  courage,  for  it  must  be  thus." 
The  next  day  she  begins  again  to  exert  herself  to  gain  firiends 
and  protectors,  and  writes  to  the  king  letters  that  move  him 
far  more  than  any  of  the  representations  made  to  him  by  the 
intercession  she  obtains.  ^  We  know  this  only  from  her  bio- 
graphers, for  these  letters  have  unfortunately  been  lost.  Still, 
however,  Philip  does  not  move — ho  has  been  much  displeased 
with  Gracian  for  not  resisting  the  Nuncio,  and  declining  to 
rest  on  his  royal  protection.  Meanwhile,  all  kinds  of  vexation 
and  persecution  fall  upon  the  convents  and  monasteries  of  the 
Rcfonn.  At  last,  towards  the  end  of  1578,  comes  a  more 
stinging  blow  than  any  Teresa  has  yet  had  to  bear.  Her 
character,  at  all  events,  has  hitherto  been  spared.  Fresh 
calumnies  against  Gracian  and  the  nuns  of  Seville  are  spread 
abroad  by  an  imprudent  confessor,  piqued  vnth.  the  Prioress 
for  having  stopped  some  unnecessary  interviews  between  him- 
self and  two  of  her  religious.  The  Prioress  is  deposed,  the 
nims  are  in  daily  expectation  of  a  visit  from  the  officers  of  the 
Inquisition — Teresa  herself  is  involved  in  the  charge.  "  If 
they  must  lie,^^  she  cries,  *'  let  them  do  it  in  such  a  way  that 
no  one  will  believe  them ! "  Again  she  is  all  activity,  consoling 
the  nuns  with  letters,  which  they,  happily,  did  not  bum  or 
cut  to  j)icces,  and  urging  on  the  investigation  of  the  charges 
before  the  Royal  Council.  It  took  some  time  to  bring  the 
matter  to  an  end ;  but  at  length  the  accusations  were  com- 
pletely refuted,  and  the  Prioress — a  great  friend  to  us,  for  she 
kept  the  letters  she  received  from  Teresa — was  reinstated  in 
her  office. 

The  year  1579  opens  with  the  darkest  prospects  for  the 
Reform ;  its  leading  members  are  in  prison,  its  convents  and 
monasteries  forced  to  obey  the  Superiors  of  the  Mitigation ; 
nothing  more  remains  for  its  destruction  but  to  suppress  their 
separate  existence  altogether.  Every  one  has  lost  heart,  except 
Teresa  and  her  faithful  assistant,  Anne  of  Jesus,  the  prioress 
of  Veas.  In  March,  Ambrose  Mariano,  and  another  father^ 
write  to  her  from  Madrid,  announcing  tlie  final  blow.  The 
Nuncio  has  determined,  at  the  request  of  Rossi,  not  only  that 
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no  more  monasteries  are  to  be  founded,  but  that  those  in 
existence  shall  be  dissolved.  The  decree  has  been  definitively 
made,  and  Sega  is,  moreover,  seriously  irritated  against  herself. 
Fortunately  we  possess  her  answer  to  both  letters.  She  writes 
thus  to  Father  Mariano  : — 

Now  that  I  see  the  world  and  hell  in  arms  against  my  children,  I  am  so 
certain  that  our  Lord  and  my  Father  S.  Joseph  are  about  to  take  up  this 
cause,  that  from  this  very  day,  my  dear  Father,  you  may  consider  yourself 
conqueror  instead  of  vanquished.  Lucifer  desires  nothing  more  than  to  see 
this  little  flock  of  our  Lady  dispersed  and  destroyed.  It  will  not  be  as  he 
thinks — on  the  contrary,  my  dear  son,  our  very  persecutors  will  declare 
themselves  in  our  favour.  Let  your  tears  be  changed  into  gladness.  As  for 
me,  that  which  pierces  my  heart  is  this :  that  my  children  should  have  to 
suffer,  to  live  in  dispersion  and  persecution  as  they  do,  on  account  of  a  sinner 
such  as  I  am.  This  it  is  that  makes  me  weep  and  groan.  But  for  the  rest — I, 
for  one,  hold  our  victory  as  certain,  seeing  that  the  cause  we  fight  for  is  the 
cause  of  God. 

She  goes  on  with  the  utmost  calmness  to  tell  him  what 
steps  to  take  in  the  present  emergency.  She  sends  him  a 
letter  to  be  delivered  to  the  king,  and  a  second  for  the  Nuncio. 
I'his  last  is  not  to  be  handed  to  him  until  the  king  has  had 
time  to  speak  to  him  after  receiving  his  own.  The  date  of 
her  letter  is  the  Annunciation,  1579. 

The  letter  to  the  other  father,  John  of  Jesus,  of  the  same 
date,  adds  something  to  our  knowledge  as  to  the  reason  of 
her  marvellous  confidence.  Under  the  strictest  secrecy,  she 
tells  him  that  a  religious  in  the  convent  from  which  she 
writes — she  means  herself — had  been  favoured  with  a  vision  on 
the  eve  of  S.  Joseph's  feast.  Our  Lord  had  appeared  to  her, 
accompanied  by  His  mother  and  her  holy  spouse.  Both  were 
interceding  for  the  Eeform.  Om'  Lord  had  told  the  religious 
that  both  in  hell  and  on  earth  there  were  at  that  time  great 
rejoicings  on  account  of  its  approaching  destruction ;  but  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  Nuncio  had  decreed  its  dissolution 
below,  its  confirmation  had  been  ordained  in  heaven.  She 
and  her  friends  were  to  address  themselves  to  the  king,  who 
would  be  a  father  to  them  in  everything.  Our  Lady  and 
S.  Joseph  spoke  to  her  to  the  same  purpose,  and  added  many 
other  things  that  she  could  not  write  :  among  the  rest  she 
was  told  that  within  twenty  days  she  herself  would  be  set 
free  from  her  imprisonment. 

Boucher  and  other  historians  of  S.  Teresa's  Ufe  have  related 
at  length  how  the  wonderfiil  change  came  about  which 
the  Saint  thus  predicted.  A  complaint  of  Sega,  who  had 
felt  insulted  by  some  angry  expressions  of  the   Conde  de 
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Tendilla,  a  partisan  of  tlie  Reform,  gave  Philip  an  occasion  to 
hint  to  the  Nuncio  that  he  disapproved  of  his  severity  against 
religious  of  so  much  reputation  for  virtue  and  sanctity. 
Tendilla  appeared  soon  after  this  to  make  his  apology,  and 
found  the  Nuncio  ready  to  listen  to  his  remonstrances  and 
alignments.  The  conference  ended  by  Sega's  proposing  that 
the  king  should  appoint  a  commission  to  assist  him  in  settling 
the  whole  business.  Tlie  persons  appointed  were  men  of 
gi'eat  eminence,  some  of  them  well  acquainted  Avith  Teresa. 
In  consequence  of  their  advice,  the  Reform  was  at  once 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Observance,  and  placed 
under  a  superior  of  its  own,  who,  though  not  himself  a  Reformed 
friar,  was  kindly  disposed  to  Teresa  and  her  children.  He  at 
once  liberated  Teresa — within  the  twenty  days.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  commission  made  its  report  in  four  heads  : — 1.  That 
the  Reform  should  be  preserved.  [2,  That  the  Discalced 
Carmelites  were  not  to  live  in  the  same  houses  with  those  of 
the  Observance.  3.  They  were  to  have  priors  taken  from  their 
o^vn  body.  4.  Philip  was  to  be  asked  to  use  his  influence  at 
Rome  to  procure  the  erection  of  the  Reform  into  a  separate 
province.  This  last  measure,  the  great  object  of  S.  Teresa's 
exertions  for  so  long  a  time,  required  a  very  delicate  and 
tedious  negotiation;  but  it  was  at  last  obtained,  and  the 
separate  province  erected  in  the  spring  of  1581. 

The  conclusion  of  this  long  contest  carries  us  almost  to  the 
year  of  S.  Teresa's  death.  She  lived  on  till  October,  1582. 
Her  activity  as  a  letter- writer  continued  to  the  last,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  letters  that  remain  belong  to  the  last 
year  of  her  life.  We  may  mention,  as  particularly  interesting, 
on  account  of  the  proofs  they  give  of  her  practical  wisdom  and 
moderation,  a  series  of  letters  ^vritten  in  the  latter  half  of 
February,  1581,  to  Father  Gracian.  He  was  at  Alcala  do 
Henarcs,  where  the  Chapter  was  being  held  for  the  separation 
of  the  Reformed  province.  The  letters  contain  her  recommen- 
dations on  various  points  which  were  to  bo  inserted  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  new  institute.  S.  Teresa  is  always  in 
favour  of  simplicity,  and  of  what  will  secure  the  recollection 
of  her  religious  without  burthening  too  much  their  liberty,  or 
interfering  with  their  cheerfulness.  She  objects  to  changes 
and  variations  in  the  office,  and  to  imposing  too  rigorous  a 
mode  of  fasting  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  Church. 
Years  before  this  time  (in  1576),  she  had  written  to  Father 
Gruciun,  after  a  visitation  made  by  another  father  in  a  convent, 
where  he  had  left  behind  him  an  enormous  number  of  regu- 
lations :  "  This  is  just  what  my  religious  fear.  They  fear  to 
sec  certain  hard  and  austere  superiors  come  to  them  and  put 
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over  them  a  yoke  heavy  enough  to  discourage  them,  and  make 
them  sink  under  its  weight.  Strange  !  some  people  never 
think  they  have  visited  a  convent  unless  they  have  made  a 
heap  of  regulations/'  This  good  visitor  had  ordered  the 
nuns  to  have  no  recreation  on  days  of  Communion.  S.  Teresa 
has  no  patience  with  him.  "If  it  is  true  that  we  ought  not 
to  have  recreation  on  days  of  Communion,  and  yet  priests  say 
mass  every  day,  is  it  not  obvious  that  they  must  never  take 
recreation  at  all  ?  And  if  they  are  dispensed  from  such  a  law, 
is  it  just  to  make  others  keep  it  who  are  much  younger,  and 
so  have  much  more  need  of  relaxation  ? "  She  stands  out 
firmly  on  the  point  of  proper  and  abundant  nourishment.  The 
priors  of  the  monasteries  had  hitherto  failed  to  provide  this. 
"  I  declare,^^  she  says,  "  that  if  some  remedy  is  not  applied 
to  this  abuse  in  all  their  houses,  we  shall  see  the  consequences. 
The  fathers  of  the  Chapter  ought  not  to  forget  to  enjoin  on 
the  priors  by  precept  to  give  their  religious  proper  nourish- 
ment. God  will  never  fail  to  give  what  is  necessary :  if  they 
give  little  to  their  religious.  He  will  give  httle  to  them.''  She 
is  equally  energetic  against  dirt.  "  For  the  love  of  God,  let 
your  Paternity  neglect  nothing  in  order  to  make  cleanliness 
prevail  in  the  beds  and  table-linen  of  the  religious,  whatever 
expense  may  be  necessary  for  it :  car  c'est  une  chose  terrible  que 
la  malproprete.  Decidedly,  I  should  wish  that  this  point  were 
ordered  by  a  constitution ;  and  I  even  think  that  that  will  not 
be  enough  for  them,  being  what  they  are."  The  great  point 
on  which  she  insists  for  her  nuns  is  that  they  are  not  in  any 
case  to  have  their  Superiors  as  confessors.  For  the  same 
reason,  she  will  not  have  them  subject  to  the  priors  of  the 
monasteries  of  their  own  order.  "  The  greatest  good  that  the 
fathers  of  the  Chapter  can  do  to  our  nuns  is  to  establish  that 
the  only  relation  their  confessors  have  with  them  shall  be  to 
hear  their  sins  in  confession,  and  that,  besides  that,  they  have 
no  intercourse  with  them  at  all.  Our  whole  future  existence 
depends  on  this  care  to  get  rid  of  the  occasion,  in  order  that 
there  may  not  be  found  among  the  confessors  of  our  nuns  ces 
noirs  devots  destructeurs  des  epouses  de  Jestis-Christ .  .  .  The 
infraction  of  this  law,  and  the  reception  of  too  large  a  number 
of  religious,  are  the  two  things  of  which  I  have  always  been 
afraid  as  likely  to  do  us  most  harm." 

AVe  ought  not  to  close  our  article  without  saying  a  word 
about  S.  Teresa's  relations  with  her  own  family.  She  was  by 
no  means  one  of  those  saints  who  threw  all  their  letters  from 
home  into  the  fire.  She  entered  religion  in  a  convent  near 
her  own  home,  and  she  always  kept  up  a  close  intercourse 
with  her  father  during  his  lifetime,  and  afterwards  with  her 
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Ijrotliers,  sisters,  and  their  cliildren.  As  she  advanced  iu 
sanctity  herself,  she  became  their  guide  and  adviser,  and  had 
the  happiness  to  see  tliem  singularly  distinguished  for  virtue 
ami  piety.  Several  of  her  near  relations  became  either 
Carmelite  nuns,  or  members  of  other  religious  orders.  Her 
youngest  sister,  Jano  of  Ahumada,  was  brought  up  under  her 
eye  in  the  Convent  of  the  Incarnation,  as  were  also  two  of  her 
nieces,  Mary  and  Eleanor  of  Ocampo,  both  of  whom  died 
Carmelites,  with  the  reputation  of  high  sanctity.  Jane  of 
Ahumada  married,  and  one  of  S.  Teresa's  earliest  miracles 
was  wrought  in  favour  of  one  of  her  children.  Her  daughter 
Beatrice  grew  up  devout  and  pious  :  but,  as  she  was  passing 
from  youth  into  womanliood,  she  became  vain  and  fond  of 
company,  and  seemed  to  have  a  dislike  to  the  notion  of  enter- 
ing religion.  We  have  some  letters  of  S.  Teresa  about  her, 
which  show  our  Saint's  extreme  dislike  to  anything  like  over- 
freedom  with  girls  of  her  age.  Certain  malicious  persons  had 
set  some  gossip  afoot  against  her  on  account,  as  it  appears^  of 
the  unguarded  intercourse  she  allowed  herself  with  some  family 
friends.  Teresa  writes  to  defend  her  niece's  reputation,  but, 
jit  the  same  time,  she  is  very  urgent  in  trying  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  occasion  of  the  scandals.  She  seems  to  have  known  that 
Beatrice  would  soon  come  round.  "  Do  what  you  like,"  she 
said  to  her,  "you  will  be  a  Barefooted  Carmelitess  some  day." 
Beatrice  gained  her  vocation  while  praying,  after  her  aunt's 
death,  before  her  grave  at  Alba.  She  entered  the  convent 
there,  and  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  saint.  But  the 
members  of  S.  Teresa's  family  of  whom  we  hear  the  most 
ill  her  letters,  are  her  brother  Laurence  do  Cepeda  and  his 
daughter  Teresa.  It  was  a  sum  of  money  sent  by  Laurence 
from  America  that  enabled  his  sister  to  found  her  first  convent. 
He  returned  from  the  New  World  a  widower,  with  his  two 
children,  about  the  time  of  Teresa's  foundation  at  Seville ; 
and,  after  some  time,  settled  near  Avila,  leading  a  very  holy 
and  penitential  life  under  her  direction.  Many  of  her  letters 
to  him  exist.  His  daughter,  named  after  her  aunt,  but  often 
called  Teresita  in  her  letters,  was  the  favourite  child  of  our 
Saint.  She  lived  many  months  in  the  convent  at  Seville  while 
Teresa  was  there;  and  was  afterwards  brought  up  in  S. 
J()sl'ph^s  at  A\nla.  In  the  letters  of  the  most  troublous  period 
of  S.  Teresa's  life  her  name  is  continually  meeting  us,  and  we 
see  with  what  tender  affection,  amid  all  her  distractions,  the 
heart  of  the  aunt  rested  on  the  niece.  First,  she  is  the  child 
of  seven,  amusing  the  good  nuns  of  Seville  at  their  recreation 
l)y  her  lively  stories  of  the  Indians  and  of  her  Atlantic  yojsge. 
By-and-by,  the  letters  to   Seville  "i  mention  her:  £er 
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goodness,  her  docility,  and  the  edification  she  has  given  by 
her  conduct  on  her  journey  with  her  aunt.  "  Teresa  says  she 
can^t  write  to  you ;  she  is  so  busy ;  she  is  prioress  now,  and 
sends  you  her  respects  '^  (torn.  ii.  p.  424).  Then  we  are  told  how 
she  is  quite  like  a  religious  at  Avila,  surprising  the  whole 
convent  by  her  humility,  obedience,  love  of  prayer,  and  exacti- 
tude. She  already  burned  with  the  desire  to  consecrate  her- 
self to  God.  Soon  she  begs  her  aunt  to  send  her  a  discipline 
— '^very  severe,^^  she  begs  it  may  be.  Then  we  have  the 
tender  message,  ^^  Tell  Teresa  not  to  fear  that  I  love  any  one 
as  much  as  herself.'^  She  was  admitted  as  a  novice  at  thirteen, 
and  professed  the  year  after ;  but  her  aunt  was  not  there  to 
receive  her  vows ;  she  was  on  the  road  to  Avila  for  the 
purpose,  when  obedience  turned  her  last  steps  to  Alba  de 
Tormes.  There  she  fell  ill  and  died,  before  Teresita  made  her 
vows.  Thus  the  last  of  our  Saint^s  sacrifices  was  to  give  up 
one  of  the  joys  dearest  to  a  heart  like  hers — the  witnessing  the 
consecration  to  God  of  the  child  of  so  much  prayer  and  love, 
whom  she  had  trained  up  with  the  tenderest  care,  and  who 
was  a  part  of  herself  by  the  triple  title  of  kindred,  affection, 
and  spiritual  relationship.  Laurence  de  Cepeda,  the  father  of 
Teresita,  had  preceded  his  saintly  sister  to  the  grave.  Her 
niece,  thus  doubly  an  orphan,  began  her  life  as  a  professed 
nun  while  the  sense  of  her  great  bereavement  was  still  fresh 
upon  her  heart.  She  took  her  aunt^s  name  in  religion,  and 
closed  a  peaceful  cloister  life  at  the  age  of  forty-two  by  a  death 
adorned  by  all  the  marks  of  eminent  sanctity.  She  had  no 
great  work  in  the  Church  to  accomplish,  no  wonderful  writings 
to  leave  behind  her  for  the  guidance  and  comfort  of  interior 
souls ;  but  her  purity,  sweetness,  simpUcity,  and  charity 
handed  on  to  another  generation  of  her  order  tJie  image  of  the 
Saint  of  whom  she  had  been  the  darling  child  ;  and  her  name 
shines  among  the  glories  of  Mount  Carmel  with  a  modest 
brightness  of  its  own,  that  is  not  entirely  eclipsed  even  by  the 
surpassing  splendour  of  that  of  the  first  and  most  celebrated 
Teresa  of  Jesus. 
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Art.  VI.— the  DOGMATIC  PRINCIPLE. 

Vndogmatic  Christianity.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
on  Sunday,  May  3, 1863,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Waddington  Shirley,  l^LA 
London  and  Oxford :  Parker. 

The  Unity  of  Evangelical  and  Ajyostolical  Teaching,  Senuons  preached 
mostly  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D. 
Mumiy.     1851). 

A  CATHOLIC  who  observes  present  phenomeua  with  any 
kind  of  attention  will  be  well  aware  that  by  far  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  which  the  Church  now  encounters  among 
the  educated  classes,  is  not  their  dislike  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular doctrine,  but  of  the  dogmatic  principle  itself.  Our 
controversialists  as  yet  seem  not  suflBciently  aUve  to  this  circum- 
stance ;  at  all  events  we  are  not  ourselves  acquainted  with  any 
treatise  directed  expressly  to  the  question.  It  is  a  question 
which  could  not  be  treated  as  a  whole  at  all  satisfactorily, 
unless  a  large  volume  were  devoted  to  its  methodical  consi- 
deration ;  and  since  wo  have  only  a  few  pages  at  command, 
wo  must,  if  wo  handle  the  theme  at  all,  do  so  in  a  merely 
fragmentary  way.  The  dialogue  therefore  which  follows,  so 
fiiv  from  pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject,  must  bo  under- 
stood as  being  no  more  than  a  superficial  preface  to  a  deeper 
and  A\ader  disquisition. 

AV'e  have  prefixed  to  this  article  the  title  of  a  Protestant 
sermon,  which  serves  to  show  that  not  in  the  Establishment, 
any  more  than  in  the  Catholic  Church, have  controversial  writers 
as  yet  sufiiciently  addressed  themselves  to  this  most  critical 
and  vital  topic.  "  Let  us  at  once  acknowledge,"  says  Mr. 
Shirley,  "  that  the  chief  controversy  which  lies  before  this 
generation  does  not  relate  to  the  results  of  criticism  and 
science,  nor  even  to  any  single  point  of  doctrine,  but  to  the 
value  and  estimation  of  dogmatic  theology  as  a  whole ;  and 
we  shall  not  beat  the  air  with  uncertain  efibrts ;  we  shall  know 
against  what  and  for  what  we  have  to  contend"  (p.  12).  Nop 
are  we  at  all  the  less  willing  to  quote  this  most  important 
remark  because  it  comes  from  a  Protestant  clergyman.  Far 
b(^  it  from  us  to  disparage  or  sneer  at  any  expression  of  good 
principle  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  because  of  the  incon- 
sistent mass  of  opinions  with  which  it  may  be  be  mixed  up. 
On  the  contrary,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  in  the  case  of  any 
given  individual,  that  by  developing   that  portion  of  tratli 
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which  he  holds,  he  may  work  himself  free  from  error,  and  seek 
the  full  and  pure  Gospel  where  alone  it  can  be  found — from 
the  liying  voice  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Of  Mr.  Shirley 
wo  know  absolutely  nothing  beyond  the  fact  of  his  having 
preached  and  published  this  sermon.  But  we  see  nothing 
whatever  in  the  sermon  itself  with  which  every  good  Catholic 
will  not  heai-tily  sympathize;  unless  indeed  one  passage, 
which  follows  very  soon  after  that  just  quoted,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  implied  protest  against  "  Roman  corruptions  :'^  a  sense, 
however,  which  it  does  not  bear  on  the  surface,  and  which,  we 
are  wiUing  to  hope,  was  not  intended  by  the  writer. 

For  ourselves,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  treat  the  question  except  in  a  fragmentary  way,  and  under 
one  of  its  very  numerous  aspects.  Nor  can  we  better  explain 
the  position  which  we  would  assume,  than  by  a  supposed 
dialogue  between  CathoKc  and  Liberal.  We  would  only  pre- 
mise that  the  dialogue  must  be  understood  entirely  as  philoso- 
phical and  not  as  dramatic.  In  other  words,  we  are  but  seeking 
to  explain  by  it  om'  own  convictions  as  to  the  true  value  of 
the  various  arguments  adduced ;  and  are  far  from  imagining 
that  a  real  living  liberal  would  be  converted,  by  any  such 
summary  process,  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 

Liberal, — My  own  objection  to  you  CathoUcs  is  not  at  all 
that  you  hold  this  or  that  particular  doctrine.  You  are  veiy 
welcome  to  believe  in  Transubstantiation,  if  you  will  only 
allow  me  an  equal  liberty  of  disbelieving  it.  Perhaps  your 
reason  for  believing  it  is  that  your  father  so  taught  you ;  and 
mine  for  disbelieving  it  that  my  father  so  taught  me.  If  so, 
how  can  it  be  laudable  for  you  to  believe  your  father,  but 
censurable  for  me  to  believe  mine  ?  Or  perhaps  the  reason 
of  our  difference  is  that  you  are  convinced  by  the  evidence 
adduced  to  prove  God^s  revelation  of  the  doctrine,  and 
that  I  am  not  convinced  by  that  evidence.  But  if  so,  how 
can  the  mere  appreciation  of  evidence  be  a  matter  of  praise 
or  blame?  I  have  no  more  power  to  make  my  appre- 
ciation of  evidence  different  from  what  it  is,  than  I  have  to 
change  the  colour  of  my  hair  or  the  cubits  of  my  stature. 
And,  at  last,  what  really  pleases  God  is,  not  accuracy  of 
speculative  opinion,  but  a  virtuous  and  conscientious  life.  In 
my  part  of  the  country  there  are  two  great  landed  proprietors, 
one  a  Catholic,  and  the  other  a  Unitarian.  I  know  a  good  deal 
about  both  of  them  :  I  find  them  equally  just,  honourable,  and 
benevolent  in  dealing  with  their  tenants,  their  dependents, 
and  all  their  fellow-men  ;  I  follow  them  into  private  life,  and 
find  them  equally  blameless  in  all  their  domestic  relations. 
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Am  I  then  to  give  my  admiration  to  one  of  them  and  with- 
hold it  from  the  other,  merely  because  they  have  certain 
spcculativo  differences  with  each  other — differences  which  (I 
see  with  my  own  eyes)  in  no  way  affect  their  practice — about 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible,  or  the  true  contents  of  the 
Christian  Revelation  ?     No  : — 

For  moilos  of  faith  let  ^iiccless  zctdots  fight ; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

CathoUr. — AVell,  l)cforo  saying  more  about  Catholic  and 
Unitarian,  let  mo  a^k  you  about  your  county  member.  I 
believe  he  is  also  extremely  just  and  beneficent  in  his  dealings 
and  very  liberal  to  charities.  You  will,  I  presume,  award  the 
same  ])raiso  to  him  as  to  your  two  friends  of  whom  you  have 
si)oken  ? 

L.  Your  question  only  shows  how  little  you  know  of  our 
county  gossip.  In  our  part  of  the  world  everybody  is  aware 
that  ho  does  this,  not  from  any  motives  of  justice  or  benevo- 
lence, but  simply  to  serve  his  own  selfish  purposes.  He  has 
set  his  heart  on  continuing  to  represent  our  county,  and  his 
whole  public  conduct  is  directed  to  that  end.  If  popularity 
were  to  l)e  gained  by  practising  injustice  and  cruelty  instead 
of  by  the  opposite  course,  injustice  and  cruelty  would  be  his 
habitual  mode  of  action. 

( \  I  have  obtained  from  you,  then,  a  very  important  admis- 
sion. Tho  external  practice  of  justice  and  beneficence  does 
not  suffice  to  make  a  man  admirable ;  we  must  consider  also 
most  carefully  ihe  moilvr  for  which  he  practises  them. 

/y.  You  must  have  thought  mo  an  idiot  if  you  fancied  I 
could  doubt  it.  But  I  cannot  imagine  what  connection  it  has 
with  the  (piestion  before  us.  You  surely  cannot  mean  that 
iDV  Unitarian  friend  is  no  more  attached  to  justice  and  benefi- 
cence for  their  own  sakes  than  is  that  humbug,  our  county 
member. 

C,  1  do  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  you  will  very 
soon  see  what  I  do  mean.  But,  before  comparing  your 
Unitarian  with  your  Catholic  friend,  I  will  compare  him  with 
one  who  is,  as  1  should  call  it,  not  above  him  but  below  him  in 
the  scale  of  belief.  Have  you  seen  much  of  your  neighbour 
Mr.  Harding  ? 

X.  I  know  very  little  of  him  myself,  but  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  him  on  most  trustworthy  authority.  And  it  is 
curious  you  should  name  him,  because  ho  is  the  only  other 
man  in  our  county  whom  I  should  put  on  a  level  with  my  two 
friends,  tho  Catholic  and  the  Unitarian,  in  regard  both  to 
private  and  public  excellence.    He  is  a  very  different  sort  of  a 
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person,  for  he  leads  a  literary  and  bookish  sort  of  life;  but 
a  man  more  benevolent,  humane,  and  just, — a  better  father,  a 
better  friend, — can  hardly  be  found. 

G,  So  I  have  heard  people  say.  Now,  I  happen  to  know- 
that  he  makes  no  secret  among  his  personal  friends  of 
disbelieving  altogether  the  Existence  of  God. 

7y.  (After  a  pause.)  Well,  I  am  true  to  my  principles.  I. 
can^t  understand  a  man  being  really  and  on  conviction  an 
Atheist.  But  if  Mr.  Harding  is  so,  I  have  no  right  to  blame 
him  because  his  speculative  conclusions  differ  from  my  own. 
And  the  very  fact  of  his  performing  his  social  duties  so 
faithfully  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  sincerity  with  which  he  has 
sought  truth. 

C.  You  are  quite  right,  of  course,  in  adhering  to  your 
principles  until  you  see  ground  to  change  them.  I  only  hope 
you  will  also  adhere  to  the  other  principle  which  you  so 
frankly  conceded ;  viz.,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  admire  a 
man  for  the  mere  practice  of  justice  and  beneficence,  until  we 
have  examined  the  motives  for  which  he  practises  them. 

L.  I  should  be  a  fool,  indeed,  if  I  went  back  from  so  obvious 
a  truth. 

C,  And  you  will  admit  also  the  undeniable  inference,  that 
the  same  acts  of  justice  and  beneficence  will  be  far  more 
admirable  in  one  man  than  in  another,  if  the  former  practises 
them  on  far  higher  and  more  admirable  motives  than  the 
latter. 

L,  This  is  certainly  undeniable ;  though  I  begin  now  to 
have  some  glimmering  as  to  your  drift. 

0.  My  drift  will  soon  be  manifest  enough.  Let  us  hope 
that  your  Unitarian  friend  really  acts  up  to  his  light  with 
reasonable  faithfulness.  Let  us  hope  that,  as  he  knows 
himself  to  have  been  created  by  an  Infinitely  Holy  Being,  he 
makes  it  the  one  chief  end  of  his  life  to  approve  himself  to 
that  Being,  and  live  in  His  fear  and  love.  If  this  be  so,  his 
various  acts  of  justice  and  beneficence  will  be  actuated,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  by  the  highest  of  all  possible  motives, 
the  desire  of  conforming  himself  to  the  Will  of  his  Holy 
Creator.  Again,  he  will  frequently  pray,  both  that  he  may 
see  more  clearly  God's  Will  and  Preference  in  regard  to  the 
performance  of  his  social  duties,  and  also  that  he  may  conform 
to  that  Will  and  Preference  still  more  faithfully  and  perse- 
veringly.  And  further,  as  he  strives  more  and  more  to  love 
creatures  for  the  sake  of  their  Creator,  so  still  more  earnestly, 
and  as  the  foundation  of  all  else,  he  will  strive  to  love  the 
Creator  for  His  own  sake.  He  will  contemplate  His  various 
attributes ;  he  will  study  His  dealings  with  man  as  recorded 
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in  the  Bible ;  lie  will  dwell  in  thought  on  His  various  tender 
mercies  towards  himself;  and,  in  fact,  will  more  and  more 
discipline  himself  in  what  we  Catholics  call  the  interior  life. 
Here,  too,  I  must  make  one  concluding  remark,  though  it 
does  not  bear  on  our  immediate  question.  If  he  pursues 
such  a  course  with  a  faithful  and  honest  heart,  knowing 
intimately  as  he  does  your  CathoUc  friend,  and  having  such 
means  of  acquaintance  vnth.  Catholic  doctrine,  I  fully  expect 
that  he  will  become  a  Catholic  himself  before  he  dies. 

L,  I  can  see  no  room  for  denying  that  those  who  believe  in 
God^s  Existence  are  bound  in  some  degree  to  such  interior 
exercises  as  you  mention.  I  think,  indeed,  that  any  candid 
Atheist  would  admit  as  much,  on  plain  grounds  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  Nor  would  it  surprise  me,  though  God  only 
knows  the  heart,  to  find  that  my  Unitarian  friend  does  practise 
them. 

C.  God  only,  as  you  say,  knows  the  heart ;  yet  even  you  and 
I,  who  are  mere  creatures,  know  very  well  that  Mr.  Harding 
leads  a  life  toto  ccelo  different  from  what  I  have  described.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  no  part  whatever  of  hlt<  conduct  is  motived 
by  the  desire  of  pleasing  God,  because  he  thinks  that  there  is 
no  God  to  please. 

L,  So  much,  at  all  events,  is  undeniable. 

0.  Now,  we  CathoUcs  hold  that  no  one  can  be  an  Atheist 
except  for  his  oa\ti  grievous  sin ;  but  I  will  not  insist  on  this,  aa 
yoii  are  (no  doubt)  of  a  different  opinion.  And  I  will  also,  for 
argument's  sake,  make  another  concession,  which  no  Catholic 
would  really  make ;  viz.,  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Harding  can 
faithfully  fulfil  the  substance  of  the  moral  law  in  its  entire- 
ness ;  that  he  can  consistently  and  perseveringly  practise 
virtue  for  its  own  sake.*     Yet  even  atler  making,  for  argu- 


*  All  Catholics  will  admit  as  much  as  is  stated  in  the  text ;  and,  indeed, 
the  doctrine  that  no  one  can  be  ignorant  of  God*s  Existence  vdthout  his  own 
^aic voiis  sin  is  e<iuivalent  to  the  proposition  that  no  Atheist  is  free  from  such 
sin.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
Catholics  as  to  the  defrree  of  sin  in  which  men  i^niorant  of  the  One  God  are 
certainly  plunged,  or  the  degree  of  virtue  to  which  (while  remaining  thus 
i;/norant)  they  can  rise.  Our  own  judgment  is  with  those  who  take  the  least 
favouRihle  view.  We  admit,  of  course,  most  fully  that  any  act  wherein 
virtue  is  pureued  for  its  o\vii  sake,  is  virtuous,  though  the  agent  be  an  Atheist ; 
to  think  othen^ise,  would  be  to  fall  into  Baius*s  condemned  error;  an  error 
no  h^ss  revolting  to  reason  than  contrary  to  faith.  But  we  think  (1)  that  the 
mere  love  of  abatr.ict  virtue  will  never  have  much  practical  influence,  in 
comparison  with  the  more  urgent  and  pressing  worldly  motives  by  which  men 
are  ever  solicited  ;  and  we  think  (2)  that  a  life  from  which  prayer  is  inevi- 
t^ibly  absent  will  quite  certainly  be  stained  by  fearful  corruption  of  heart 
We  consider,  therefore,  that  those  acts  of  heathens  which  are  objectively 
laudable,  are  motived  far  more  by  pride,  vain-glory,  ambition,  and  the  like. 
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ment's  sake,  so  extreme  a  concession,  how  deplorable  is  his 
state !  He  is  totally  incapacitated  by  his  unbelief  for  what 
you  yourself  admit  to  be  immeasurably  the  highest  and  most 
admirable  exercises  of  the  human  mind.     Suppose  God,  by  a 


than  by  love  of  virtue  ;  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  not  really  good,  except 
in  a  very  small  degree.  In  the  case  of  fortitude,  indeed,  the  Church  has 
expressly  decreed  that  this  quality  is  no  virtue  as  found  in  heathens.  For 
the  Council  of  Orange  defines  tmit  the  fortitude  of  heathens  is  caused  by 
worldly  cupidity,  the  fortitude  of  Christians  by  love  of  God.  (^Fortitudinem 
gentilium  mundana  cupiditas,  fortitudinem  Christianorum  Dei  caritas  facit.) 
No  quality,  of  course,  produced  by  "  mundana  cupiditis "  can  possibly  be 
a  virtue ;  and  for  ourselves  we  believe  that  the  same  principle  is  no  less 
applicable  to  other  objective  virtues  as  practised  by  heathens,  than  it  is  to 
fortitude.  Some  Catholics,  indeed,  have  been  tempted  to  think  that  such 
language  implies  a  certain  tendency  to  Baianism  and  Jansenism.  We  will 
therefore  corroborate  our  view  by  two  writers,  in  regard  to  whom  the  least 
suspicion  of  such  a  tendency  would  be  simply  preposterous. 

The  first  is  S.  Francis  de  Sales.  "  The  pagans  sometunes  displayed  some 
virtues  ;  but  their  only  end  was  worldly  glory  :  they  had  only  the  appearance 
ofi'irtue,  not  its  motive  and  intention,  which  is  its  soul,  and  tdtJiout  which 
there  can  be  no  real  virtue.  *  Human  love,'  says  the  Council  of  Orange,  *  con- 
stituted the  whole  strength  of  the  pagans  ;  charity,  that  of  Christians.' .... 
S.  Augustine .  .  .  observes,  in  another  place,  that  the  pagan  philosophers  dis- 
played much  virtue,  though  destitute  of  real  piety  ;  but  he  corrects  himself 
in  his  book  of  Retractions,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  the  virtues  of 
pagans  were  too  imperfect  to  merit  such  praise.  These  virtues  resemble  glow- 
worms, which  only  shine  at  night,  and  whose  brilliancy  is  eclipsed  by  the 
light  of  day  :  they  may  be  called  virtues  when  compared  with  vices  ;  but  are 
unworthy  the  name  when  put  in  competition  with  solid  Christian  virtues.  Yet, 
as  they  are  not  quite  vitiatedy  they  may  be  compared  to  decayed  fruit :  they 
have  the  appearance  and  partly  the  substance  of  real  virtues,  which  is  moral 
rectitude  ;  but  they  are  corrupted  by  the  worm  of  vanity  which  interiorly 
gnaws  them  :  to  be  practised  profitably,  the  good  part  must  be  separated  from 
the  bad." — {On  the  Love  of  God,  book  xi.  c.  10.)  We  should  add  that  we  givfe 
the  passage  verbaiim  as  it  stands  in  an  English  translation,  dated  183<5,  and 
that  the  whole  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  same  subject. 

Our  second  citation  shall  be  from  Father  Kipalda,  S.  J.,  the  standard 
writer  (we  may  say)  against  Baius,  and  who  had  Baius's  works  before  him  (as 
he  tells  us)  when  he  wrote.  "  In  them "  [infidels],  he  sajrs,  "  works  morally 
good  are  rare  .  .  .  For  love  of  virtue  is  most  difficult  m  those  whom  very 
many  things  call  back  from  the  honestum,  and  stimulate  to  the  turpe ;  but  few 
things  incite  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue.  For  in  them  is  urgent  concupiscence, 
....  vast  desire  of  excelling  others  (ingens  excellentise  cupido),  frequent 
love  of  temporal  goods,  reason  darkened  by  clouds,  the  thought  and  affection 
for  probity  small  (probitatis  cogitatio  et  affectio  remissa).  There  are  absent 
all  examples  and  written  exhibitions  of  virtue  (absimt  exempla  et  docuraenta 
virtutis),  sacred  utterances,  sacraments,  and  those  multiplied  helps  which 
cherish  the  faithful  with  continual  aids  of  grace,  and  entice  them  to  the 

obedience  of  virtue Wherefore,  temporal  and  earthly  love  always 

prevails  in  these  men  over  the  love  of  virtue  ....  Therefore,  Augustine 
never  denied  virtues  as  possible  to  infidels  ;  but  only  as  existing  in  them  ;  in 
the  Romans,  because  the  end  for  which  they  performed  honourable  and  admi- 
rable deeds  (honesta  et  egregia  facinora)  was  the  boasting  of  praise  and  of 
superiority  (laudis  et  excellentire  gloria) ;  in  the  Epicureans,  pleasure  ;  in  the 
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sudden  miracle,  were  to  raise  him  into  the  position  of  a  pious 
Theist,  the  change  would  be  as  though  the  brightest  of  lights 
were  suddenly  introduced  into  the  darkest  of  caverns.  The 
contrast  l)ctween  his  old  and  new  condition  would  be  as  great 
and  signal  as  between  a  brute  and  a  rational  being. 

/y.  On  reflection,  I  cannot  see  that  you  put  the  case  too 
strongly. 

C,  You  must  admit,  then,  that,  as  regai'ds  this  doctrine 
at  least,  the  Existence  of  God,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  an 
invalunblo  blessing,  and  the  ignorance  of  it  is  among  the 
lioaviest  of  calamities.  You  must  admit,  that  he  who  should 
devote  ilio  whole  labour  of  his  life  to  preaching  this  doctrine 
wliere  it  has  hitherto  l^een  unknown,  or  maintaining  it  where 
it  is  in  danger  of  being  lost,  would  render  one  of  the  greatest 
services  which  man  can  possibly  render  to  his  feUow-man. 

L.  I  sup];)ose  I  must  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  God^s 
Existence  stands  on  totally  different  ground  from  any  other 
doctrine.  Tkit,  as  you  may  remember,  the  particular  case  on 
wliicli  1  insisted  was  the  comparison  of  a  Unitarian,  not  with 
an  Atheist,  but  with  a  Catholic.  And  you  have  yourself  been 
Ijetrayed  into  admitting  that  a  pious  Unitarian  will  be  actuated, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  in  his  various  acts  of  justice  and 
beneficence  by  the  highest  of  all  possible  motives.  I  hold  you 
to  that  admission ;  and  I  ask,  what  can  you  say  more  for  the 
Catholic  himself? 

C.  My  "  admission,^'  as  you  call  it,  was  not  made  by  accident, 
but  with  perfect  deliberation;  and,  in  reply  to  your  question,  I 
say  in  one  word,  that  the  Catholic  has  immeasurably  greater 
iiidneemeats  and  gi*eater  facilities  for  acting  on  the  highest 
motives  than  any  one  can  have  (except  by  a  kind  of  miracle) 
who  is  external  to  the  Visible  Church.  I  should,  first  of  all, 
ari;ue  at  length,  if  it  were  to  our  present  purpose,  that  the  very 
notion  of  an  interior  life  is  (to  say  the  least)  altogether  kept  in 
the  background  among  non-Catholics ;  whereas  the  Church, 
in  her  whole  practical  teaching,  is  ever  impressing  on  her 
children  its  inestimable  importance.  I  should  also  argue,  that 
her  sacraments  impart  a  singular  degree  of  grace  towards 
facilitating  its  practice,  far  exceeding  any  which  (in  God^s  ordi- 
nary dealings)  is  given  to  those  without.  But  both  these  replies, 
though  most  true  and   most   important,   are  foreign  to  our 


St'>i(N,  sclf-complaconcy  and  solf-hoastiujj,  and  other  temporal  goods  of  that 
kin<l,  which  are  alien  to  tlio  excellence  of  true  virtue  {k  vene  virtutis 
honcstate  aliona)." — Contra  Bainm,  d.  20,  n.  122. 

The  subject  is  of  far  ji^eater  practical  moment  than  might  at  first  appear  ; 
hut  we  cannot  here  pursue  it  further. 
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present  controversy.  Our  present  controversy,  I  say,  does  not 
turn  on  the  ChurcVs  practical  teacKing,  or  on  her  sacramental 
grace,  but  on  her  assertion  of  the  dogmatic  principle.  We 
must  fix  our  attention,  then,  on  the  great  doctrine  which  is 
principally  at  issue  between  Catholics  and  Unitarians ;  and  I 
say  that  Catholics,  precisely  in  consequence  of  believing  that 
doctrine,  obtain  a  special  facility  towards  loving  God,  and 
making  that  love  the  foundation  of  their  whole  moral  conduct, 
of  which  Unitarians  are  profoundly  ignorant,  and  from  which 
they  are  totally  excluded.  I  will  not  deny  that  a  Unitarian 
may  be  in  invincible  ignorance  of  Catholic  doctrine ;  that  ho 
may  be  really  in  God^s  favour  and  in  a  state  of  grace.*  But  I 
say,  that  (putting  aside  any  quasi-miraculous  interference) 
such  love  of  God  as  he  can  attain  is  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself)  an  empty  shadow,  when  compared  to  the  fulness  of 
love  attainable  with  equal  effort  by  those  who  hold  that  great 
doctrine  which  he  denies. 

L.  Such  a  statement  fills  me  with  amazement.     You  admit 

*  It  is  of  course  held  by  every  Catholic,  that  all  who  have  full  means  of 
knowing  the  Church's  divine  authority,  are  under  the  strict  obligation  of 
l)elieving,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  everything  which  she  teaches.  But  there 
may  be  some — and  no  one  except  God  can  tell  how  many — who  have  not  full 
means  of  knoMring  the  Church's  divine  authority.  It  may,  therefore, 
possibly,  bo  a  matter  of  extreme  practiail  importance,  to  determine  what 
doctrines  must  be  explicitly  believed  "necessitate  medii"  (as  theologians 
express  it),  m  order  to  justification  and  salvation ;  for  it  is  implied  in  tlie 
very  tenn,  that  those  who  do  tiot  explicitly  believe  such  doctrines  are  incapable, 
under  all  circumstances  (while  such  unbelief  lasts),  of  justification.  Further, 
all  are  agreed  that  belief  in  One  God  and  in  a  future  state  of  reward  is 
necessary,  *'  necessitate  medii ; "  according  to  that  Scripture,"  He  that  cometh 
to  God  must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  to  them  that  seek 
Him."  But,  further  than  this,  a  large  body  of  theologians  seem  to  hold  that 
explicit  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  is  thus  necessary.  Other 
theologians,  however,  considerable  both  in  numbers  and  weight,  take  a 
different  view,  and  regard  no  other  doctrines  as  necessary  "  necessitate  medii," 
except  the  two  first-mentioned.  Our  own  convictions  are  earnestly  in  accor- 
dance with  these  theologians.  There  is  nothing,  we  consider,  contrary  to 
sound  doctrine  in  the  idea  that  a  Unitarian  who  is  invincibly  ignorant 
of  Catholicism,  may  be  a  devout  Theist  and  may  be  in  a  state  of  justi- 
fication. Whether  many,  or  any,  have  ever  in  fact  risen  to  such  a  state, 
cannot  even  be  guessed  except  by  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 

There  is  another  theological  question,  which  is  also  of  the  greatest  practical 
moment  in  regard  to  such  cases  ;  for  some  theologians  hold  that  no  one  can 
elicit  an  act  of  faith,  unless  he  recognize  the  Church  as  infallibly  propomiding 
doctrine.  We  adhere,  however,  strongly  to  the  opposite  school,  of  whom  Lugo 
may  be  taken  as  the  representative  ;  and  we  maintain  that  an  act  of  faith  is 
by  no  means  impossible  (with  the  help  of  grace)  in  one  external  to  the  Visible 
Church  and  who  does  not  recognize  her  infallibility.  We  may  also  point 
out  that  on  the  other  theory,  every  individual  adult  who  dies  externally 
to  the  Visible  Church  will  certainly  be  lost,  however  inculpable  his  ignorance 
may  be  ;  for  no  adult  can  be  justified  and  saved  without  an  act  of  faith. 
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that  the  Unitarian,  no  less  than  his  opponent,  believes  in  the 
One  True  God;  while  no  one  can  reverence  more  sincerely 
than  he  docs  that  great  Teacher  who  has  been  the  organ  of 
God's  Kcvelation.  The  diflTerence  between  the  two  has  no 
reference  to  any  doctrine  relating  to  God  Himself,  but  purely 
to  the  metaphysical  theory  which  the  two  have  respectively 
formed  concerning  the  precise  nature  of  that  Teacher. 

(•.  I  could  never  understand  the  meaning  of  that  word  ''me- 
taphysical '^  as  used  by  your  school.  But  putting  aside  verbal 
controversy,  I  differ  from  you  most  deeply  on  your  whole  state- 
ment. We  Catholics  hold  firmly,  in  the  strict  and  literal 
sense  of  the  words,  that  Almighty  God  has  undergone  excru- 
ciating torments  for  love  of  His  creatures ;  while  Unitarians 
repudiate  the  whole  notion  of  His  having  done  so,  as  false  and 
even  absurd.  If  this  be  not  a  difference  of  doctrine  relating 
to  God  Himself,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  you  would  call 
such  a  diiTerence. 

L,  You  have  yourself  admitted  that  it  is  not  so  great  a  differ- 
ence as  to  render  love  of  God  impossible  to  the  Unitarian. 

G,  Certainly  not  impossible ;  but  how  immeasurably  more 
difficult.  In  saying  our  rosary,  e,g.,  we  become  every  day 
more  intimately  familiar  with  our  Lord's  chief  acts  upon 
earth — acts  so  unspeakably  touching  and  endearing — and  we 
contemplate  them  as  the  very  acts  of  Almighty  God.  Or  we 
pursue  our  com^se  from  one  Station  of  the  Cross  to  another, 
and  at  every  step  we  call  to  mind  that  wo  are  contemplating 
th(jse  stages  of  unspeakable  suffering  along  which  the  Creator 
of  the  world  proceeded  to  His  death  of  ignominy  and  tor- 
ment. Is  it  not  plain  that  by  such  methods  we  obtain  a 
familiar  acquaintance  (if  I  may  so  speak)  with  Almighty  God, 
and  a  fulness  of  love  for  Him,  to  w^hich  the  Unitarian  must 
over  be  a  stranger  ?  According  to  our  doctrine,  God  so  ten- 
derly loved  His  creatures  that  rather  than  not  suffer  for  them, 
lie  took  to  Himself  a  passible  nature  for  the  veiy  purpose  of 
suffering.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  dwell  on  such  a 
thought  Avithout  being  animated  in  return  by  an  incom- 
paral)ly  deeper  and  more  personal  love  for  Him,  than  those  can 
exj)erience  who  regard  this  our  most  vital  and  cherished 
doctrine  as  a  dream  and  a  superstition. 

L,  I  admit  myself  unable  to  reply ;  though  I  am  not  a  little 
suri)rised  by  the  conclusions  at  which  I  seem  to  find  myself 
landed. 

C.  In  regard,  then,  to  this  doctrine,  at  all  events,  you  will 
now  admit  that  differences  of  what  you  call  speculative  opinion 
are  unspeakably  momentous.  We  Catholics,  as  you  know, 
maintain  that  so  soon  as  any  one  recognizes  the  fact  of  God 
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having  made  a  Revelation  to  mankind,  he  is  under  the  obli- 
gation of  taking  all  reasonable  pains  to  discover  the  contents 
of  that  Revelation ;  and  that  he  is  morally  culpable,  therefore, 
if  he  do  not  take  such  pains.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
question  which  you  and  I  have  been  discussing ;  and  I  mention 
it  only  to  avoid  misconception.  But,  putting  aside  this 
question  altogether,  there  is  one  revealed  doctrine  at  least — 
viz.,  the  doctrine  that  our  Saviour  is  Almighty  God — ^in  regard 
to  which  you  make  the  following  admission.  You  admit  that 
ignorance  of  it,  even  though  it  were  most  absolutely  incul- 
pable, is  among  the  most  serious  calamities  with  which  any 
one  can  be  ajfflicted ;  and  (to  repeat  my  former  words)  that  he 
who  should  devote  the  labour  of  his  liJFe  to  preaching  this  doc- 
trine where  it  has  hitherto  been  unknown,  or  maintaining  it 
where  it  is  in  danger  of  being  lost,  would  render  one  of  the  most 
important  services  which  man  can  render  to  his  fellow-man. 

i.  I  cannot  but  admit  this. 

G,  And  in  admitting  it  you  admit  the  dogmatic  principle. 
You  may  still  think  that  the  CathoHc  Church  multiplies  doc- 
trines unduly,  and  lays  undue  stress  on  some  which  are  of 
minor  importance ;  but  this  is  a  question  of  degree,  not  of 
principle.  I  shall  be  happy,  on  some  future  occasion,  to 
discuss  with  you  this  question  of  degree ;  but  to  do  so  now 
would  only  be  to  take  us  away  from  the  particular  line  of 
controversy  in  which  we  have  been  hitherto  engaged. 

L,  There  is  still  one  particular,  however,  connected  with  our 
present  controversy,  on  which  I  have  an  objection  to  make ; 
though  I  admit  I  have  now  far  less  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  my  own  judgment  than  I  had  when  our  conversation 
began. 

(7.  I  shall  be  much  interested  to  hear  it. 

L.  Why  cannot  you  Catholics  be  contented  with  saying 
once  for  all  that  our  Lord  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  there  leaving 
the  matter  ?  Why  do  you  amplify  this  simple  statement  into 
ten  thousand  abstruse  propositions,  which  produce  no  other 
effect  than  confusion  and  mystification?  My  Catholic  friend 
has  a  domestic  chaplain,  who  is  a  great  student  of  Theology, 
and  (I  believe)  writes  on  it.  I  admit  that  he  never  obtrudes  it 
on  me  at  all ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  wishes  to  convert 
me,  uses  the  plainest  and  most  intelligible  mode  of  argument. 
Still,  I  have  more  than  once  looked  into  his  great  folios,  and 
have  been  amazed  at  the  stress  laid  on  a  a  number  of  mysterious 
statements  which  (I  should  think)  would  shock  any  man  of 
common  reason  and  common  sense.  They  seem  to  me,  in 
fact,  simply  an  elaborate  accumulation  of  words  without  any 
possible  corresponding  ideas. 
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C.  The  very  phrase  which  you  have  used  in  speaking  of  our 
Lord — ''  the  Son  of  God  ^' — ^will  supply  me  with  a  foundation 
for  my  reply.  The  phrase  is,  of  course,  most  perfectly  ortho- 
dox, and  it  will  at  once  express  its  true  meaning  to  a  Catholic 
who  has  been  carefully  trained  in  true  doctrine.  To  him  the 
phrase  means  this — viz.,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Consubstantial  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  (no  less  truly 
than  the  Father  Himself)  is  The  One  Lifinite  God,  Creator  of 
heaven  and  eai'th.  But  surely  you  must  admit  that  those  who 
hear  the  phrase,  '^  Son  of  God,^'  without  having  received  a 
doctrinal  education,  will  ordinarily  understand  it  in  a  sense 
which  is  not  less  than  infinitely  below  the  true  one.  They  will 
understand  it,  perhaps,  to  mean  that  our  Lord  is  the  most  highly 
favoured,  most  highly  endowed,  best  loved  of  God's  creatures^ 
adopted  by  God  as  His  dearest  of  sons ;  but  they  will  not  under- 
stand it  to  mean  that  our  Lord  is  Himself  Gt)d  the  Creator. 

i.  Well,  then,  make  the  phrase  sufficiently  definite  for  your 
purpose,  and  there  stop. 

G,  This  is  the  very  thing  which  the  Church  has  done.  She 
has  always  made  her  phraseology  sufficiently  definite  for  her 
present  purpose,  and  has  there  stopped.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  doctrinal  definitions  which  the  Church  has  herself 
enacted ;  for  I  will  refer  afterwards  to  the  propositions  elabo- 
rated by  individual  theologians.  And  I  will  begin  with  one 
obvious  remark.  The  doctrine  that  the  Infinite  Creator  has 
visited  this  earth  in  a  created  and  passible  nature,  however 
attractive  to  the  devotional  feelings,  and  hailed  with  a  thrill  of 
delight  by  those  who  have  humbly  laboured  to  love  and  serve 
God,  is  nevertheless  starthng  in  ike  highest  degree  both  to  the 
reason  and  to  the  imagination. 

L,  This  I  fully  concede. 

C.  There  is  consequently  a  constant  tendency  in  us  all  to 
let  go  our  belief  in  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  eflFort  that  we 
can  retain  it  in  our  grasp.  For  myself,  indeed,  I  maintain 
most  confidently  that  the  immense  majority  of  English  Protes- 
tants (for  with  foreign  Protestants  I  have  no  acquaintance)— 
even  those  who  are  furthest  removed  firom  all  profession  of 
Unitarianism,  and  who  most  fully  believe  themselves  to  hold 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity, — are,  in  real  truth,  quite 
as  far  fi*om  grasping  it  as  are  the  Unitarians  themselves.*  The 
Church  accordingly,  to  whose   custody  dogmatic  truth  has 

*  Thia  proposition  was  frequently  argued,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  the 
"  British  Critic,"  and  elsewhere.  We  are  thoroughly  confident  that,  then 
at  least,  it  was  altogether  well-founded  ;  and  wo  have  no  reason  for  sappoung 
(but  rather  the  reverse)  that  it  is  not  equally  true  now. 
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been  committed  as  a  sacred  trust,  is  obliged  to  employ  her 
most  powerful  and  efficacious  machinery,  if  she  would  secure 
its  retention  in  the  heart  and  intellect  of  her  children.  It  can 
be  no  matter  of  surprise,  then — at  all  events  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact — that  multitudes  of  men  have  at  various  times,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  abandoned  this  great  central  Verity,  and 
betaken  themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  various  errors  which 
abound  (as  I  may  say)  in  its  neighbourhood.  All  these  errors, 
though  differing  in  other  respects,  yet  agree  in  this  :  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  present  far  less  difficulty  to  reason  than 
the  orthodox  doctrine  presents ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  are  totally  barren  of  those  precious  spiritual  fruits  which 
Catholic  doctrine  so  abundantly  generates.  It  is  probable 
enough  that  great  numbers  of  these  heterodox  men  are  unin- 
tellectual,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  express  their  mis- 
belief in  any  scientific  shape.  But  some  will  be  of  a  different 
stamp,  and  will  be  irresistibly  impelled  to  state  and  propagate 
theu'  tenets ;  while  the  multitude  will  recognize  in  such  state- 
ments an  expression  of  their  own  opinion,  and  will  rally  round 
the  standard  of  these  pestilential  heresiarchs.  Now  you  have 
already  by  implication  admitted  that  these  heresiarchs  (with- 
out at  all  entering  into  the  question  of  their  moral  culpability) 
are,  in  matter  of  fact,  endeavouring  to  inflict  on  their  fellow- 
men  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  possible.  And  it  must  be 
plain  to  you  that  if  the  Church  be  what  she  claims  to  be,  the 
divinely  appointed  guardian  of  doctrine,  she  would  be  simply 
faithless  to  her  mission  did  she  not  adopt  most  energetic 
measures  of  resistance. 

L.  I  admit  that  this  conclusion  follows  from  the  Catholio 
theory  on  the  Churches  office. 

C.  And  just  as  her  enemies  have  based  their  aggres- 
sions on  an  intellectual  expression  of  their  heresy,  so  the 
Church  must  base  her  resistance  on  an  intellectual  denial 
of  such  heresy.  In  other  words,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  she  put  forth  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  Truth  com- 
mitted to  her  charge,  just  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  vile  counterfeit,  which  is,  at  any 
given  period,  deluding  so  many  of  Christ^s  redeemed  souls, 
The  mere  doing  this  will  not  be  sufficient ;  no  Catholic  ever 
thought  so ;  and  the  Church  resorts  to  every  legitimate 
method  of  opposition.  But  though  an  intellectual  expression 
of  doctrine  be  not  sufficient,  yet  it  is  necessary ;  and  without 
it  every  other  method  would  fail  of  due  effect.  And  thus,  as 
time  advances  and  heresy  after  heresy  arises,  the  Churches 
dogmatic  definitions  increase  in  number  and  variety,  and 
approach  to  a  complete  and  rounded  exposition  of  doctrine. 

2  I  2 
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To  my  own  mind,  I  must  say,  there  is  no  more  interesting  study 
in  the  whole  world  than  the  study  of  those  most  clear  and 
beautiful  formula)  which  the  Church  has  thus  suofcessively 
evolved.  She  has  evolved  them,  as  you  now  understand^  by 
no  arbitrary  and  despotical  exercise  of  power;  but  simply  by 
contemplating  that  one  deep  and  consistent  treasure  of 
doctrine  which  was  committed  to  her  keeping,  in  its  relation 
to  those  shifting  and  unstable  forms  of  heresy  which  have 
successively  infested  the  world. 

L.  But  surely  the  extent  of  these  definitions  put  forth  by 
your  Church  herself  is  immeasurably  small,  when  compared 
with  that  other  class  which  you  mentioned;  viz.,  those 
elaborated  by  individual  theologians. 

G.  Immeasurably  small,  no  doubt;  and  my  argument 
hitherto  has  only  applied  to  the  former.  In  regard,  however, 
to  the  whole  fabric  of  dogmatic  theology  which  has  been 
raised  by  individual  thinkers,  I  must  maintain  no  less  con- 
fidently that  its  services  have  been  vast  and  multitudinous.* 
I  might  give  many  instances  of  this ;  but  I  will  select  one  in 
particular.  And  I  will  continue  to  use  as  my  illustration  that 
great  doctrine,  the  importance  of  which  you  have  fiiUy  ad- 
mitted,— the  doctrine  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Divine  Personality. 
You  will  admit,  of  course,  that  if  educated  men  are  to  be 
imbued  and  penetrated  with  this  great  truth,  it  is  essential 
that  they  be  taught  it  in  an  intellectual  and  scientific 
shape.  If  in  regard  to  every  other  matter  of  study,  it  is 
included  in  the  very  idea  of  their  education  that  they  shall 
learn  to  analyze  their  thoughts  with  accuracy  and  express 
them  with  precision,  while  on  doctrinal  matters  they  are  not 
trained  with  equal  care  in  a  similar  habit,  the  latter  will 
gradually  lose  all  hold  and  power  over  their  mind.  So  that, 
if  such  were  the  system  of  instruction  adopted,  it  is  precisely 
those  things  which  ought  to  exorcise  the  deepest  and  most 
pervasive  influence,  which  would  in  fact  exercise  the  least. 

L,  This  at  all  events  is  undeniable.  Whatever  else  may  bo 
doubted,  your  present  proposition  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt. 

G.  And  it  is  still  more  obvious  that  the  whole  body  of 
priests — those  whom  the  Church  employs  to  imbue  the  multi- 
tude with  sound  doctrine — cannot  succeed  in  doing  this  unless 
they  have  themselves  grasped  it  with  scientific  accuracy. 

i.  Of  course  they  cannot. 

G.  Now  whatever  mental  acquisition  be  in  question,  you  will 

*  On  the  general  subject  of  dogmatic  theology,  we  would  earnestly  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  some  remarks  in  our  short  notice  of  Professor  Von 
Schwane's  work. 
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invariably  find  this  law  to  hold.     If  it  be  necessary  that  a 
large  body  of   youths   be   trained  to  a  certain  considerable 
mastery  of  it,  it  is  necessary  for  that  very  purpose  that  a  small 
and  select  body  of  men  shall  give  their  whole  lives  to  its  deep 
and  thorough  study.    These  men  it  is  who  must  be  the  sources 
of  instruction  and  arbiters  of  truth.      This  is  so  plain  that 
no  one  ever  thought  of  questioning  it  except  in  the  case  of 
Theology.      At  Oxford,  e,g,,  it  is  considered  very  important 
that  all  who  give  their  mind  to  the  studies  of  the  place  shall 
acquire  a  certain  considerable  refinement  of  classical  taste. 
For  this  reason,  you  have  always  there  a  small  body  of  men 
who  devote  their  whole  life  to  a  study  of  all  the  niceties  of 
language.     Ask  any  Oxford  man  whether  it  is  not  waste  of 
time  thus  to  ponder  on  these  minutiae,  he  will  reply  with  no 
small  contempt  that  the  general   standard  of  classical  taste 
cannot  possibly  be  maintained  among  the  many,  unless  these 
minutiae  be  carefully  investigated  by  the  few.     And  if,  when 
he   speaks   about  Theology,  he   is   betrayed    into   the  same 
fallacy  which  he  has  exposed   in    you,    the  only  reason    I 
can   suggest    for   so    strange    an  inconsistency,   is    that   he 
cares  very  much  for  classical  taste  and  very  little  for  reli- 
gious doctrine.      Certainly  it   may  well   excite   our  amaze- 
ment, when  men  whose  main  pursuit  in  life  is  to  distinguish 
between  the  difierent  shades  of  meaning  conveyed  by  Greek 
particles,   attack  Catholic   Theology  as   accumulating  words 
which    are   destitute   of    corresponding    ideas.      I    am    not 
despising  this  minute   and   accurate  study.      If  I  did  so,  I 
should  be  guilty  of  the  same  narrowness  which  I  am  cen- 
suring in  them.      But  ^'  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw   stones.''      For  myself,  one  so  indolent   as   I  am 
and  so  averse  to  sustained  application  has  no  right  to  speak 
with  such  confidence  as  would  be  reasonable  in  a  hard  and 
laborious  student ;  yet  you  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  say  so 
much  as  this.     For  many  years  past,  so  far  as  I  have  studied 
anything  at  all,  it  has  been  Theology  and  Theology  alone ;  and 
my  testimony  is,  that  I  despair  of  conveying  by  words  my 
strong  conviction  of  the  deep  and  absorbing  interest  presented 
by  that  study  at  every  step.     As  we  have  been  speaking  so 
much  of  the  Incarnation,  let  me  take  as  my  instance  that 
exquisite   portion  of  the   "Incarnation''  treatise,   in  which 
theologians  discuss  the  various  gifts  and  endowments  apper- 
taining to  that  human  soul  which  God  the  Son  assumed  as 
His.     If  any  one  can  peruse  these  disquisitions,  and  gravely 
say   that  they   do   but  accumulate   words   destitute   of  cor- 
responding ideas,   I   should  expect   him   to  pass  the   same 
judgment  on  Newton's  ''Principia"  or  Virgil's  "^neid." 
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L.  I  wish  some  little  time  for  reflection  on  all  wUch  you 
have  said ;  but  jfrom  my  present  impression  I  fully  expect  to 
find  it  satisfactory.  You  have  turned  my  whole  iiioughtB  (if 
I  may  so  speak)  inside  out.  I  cannot^  then^  rest  contented 
with  my  present  position,  but  shall  seek  an  early  opportunity 
of  renewing  our  conversation. 

We  have  written  very  briefly  on  a  very  large  subject ;  but 
from  the  one  isolated  aspect  in  which  we  have  viewed  it,  one 
important  inference  follows. 

The  dogmatic  principle  corresponds  to  the  spirit  of  faith, 
while  the  liberal  principle  corresponds  to  the  spirit  of  worldli- 
ness.  The  spirit  of  worldliness  prompts  men  to  lay  their 
whole  stress  on  the  external  performance  of  those  social  duties 
on  which  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men  so  largely  depends, 
and  to  care  very  little  as  to  the  'tnotwe  for  which  iiiose  duties 
are  performed.  But  both  faith  and  reason  peremptorily  declare 
that  the  chief  moral  value  of  an  act  is  measured  precisely  by 
its  motive.  If,  then,  we  take  public  opinion  for  our  practical 
guide,  we  may  consistently  enough  put  up  with  the  liberal 
principle;  but  if  faith  and  reason  are  to  direct  our  course, 
it  will  be  the  main  efibrt  of  our  life  to  fix  our  thoughts  more 
and  more  earnestly  on  the  invisible  world,  and  base  our 
external  morality  on  this  our  inward  gaze.  And  as  soon  as 
this  is  well  understood,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
no  other  thing  can  be  more  vitally  and  pervasively  important, 
than  the  having  true  objects  presented  to  our  spiritual  vision. 
Accordingly,  it  has  ever  been  men  of  the  most  interior  and 
mortified  life — thermits,  monks,  religious — ^who  have  been  the 
most  keen  and  earnest  upholders  of  the  dogmatic  principle. 


We  have  prefixed  to  this  article  the  title,  not  only  of  Mr. 
Shirley^s  sermon,  but  also  of  a  volume  put  forth  some  few- 
years  since  by  Professor  Stanley.  We  have  done  so,  because 
the  volume  has  for  its  chief  object  nn  enforcement  of  the 
liberal  principle;  and  because  even  such  incomplete  and 
inadequate  remarks  as  we  have  made  in  this  article  are  amply 
sufficient  for  enabling  us  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  work. 
We  are  far,  indeed,  from  implying  that  the  work  is  simply, 
or  even  predominantly,  repulsive  to  a  Catholic.  Although  it 
afibrds  no  opportunity  for  that  picturesque  description  and 
variety  of  historical  illustration  by  which  the  author's  other 
productions  are  distinguished,  yet  it  furnishes  examples  of  a 
quality  far  more  attractive  and  far  more  important.  For  while 
any  Catholic  who  reads  it  cannot  but  observe  its  utter  failure. 
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when  compared  with  our  own  ascetical  works,  as  an  exhibition 
of  the  Christian  hfe,  he  will  not  (we  think)  less  readily  confess 
that  it  abounds  with  indications  of  a  pious  and  loving  spirit. 
We  will  quote  one  passage  of  this  character,  for  more  than 
one  reason ;  partly,  indeed,  as  instancing  that  inaccuracy  of 
thought  and  expression  which  again  and  again  takes  us  by 
surprise  in  so  accomplished  a  writer.  For  the  words  which 
we  shall  cite  seem  plainly  to  imply  that  it  is  not  always  an 
indispensable  duty  to  forgive  injuries.  We  most  willingly  do 
Dr.  Stanley — not  the  charity,  but — the  simple  justice  of 
believing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  himself  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  doctrine.  But  we  will  give  in  italics  the  particular 
parts  of  the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself  as  to  their  legitimate  drift.  Dr.  Stanley 
is  speaking  of  "  those  who  have  injured  us  or  whom  we  have 
injured ;  .  .  .  those  who  misunderstand  and  misrepresent 
us ;  those  whom  we  cannot  help  regarding  with  dislike,  sus- 
picion, resentment.  How,^^  he  asks,  '^  are  we  to  deal  with 
these  ?  .  .  .  What  return  can  we  make  ?  What  weapons  of 
offence  or  defence  can  we  adopt  ?  It  is  difficult  to  forgive,  it 
is  impossible  to  forget.  Let  the  Apostle^s  words  show  us  a  way 
which  may  be  better  than  either  forgiving  or  forgetting.  '  Conquer 
their  evil  by  your  good.^  When  an  occasion  of  kindness 
offers  itself,  seize  it ;  when  an  opportunity  for  telling  of  their 
good  deeds,  tell  of  them  gladly ;  when  their  hearts  soften,  do 
not  repel  them  with  harshness ;  when  the  quarrel  has  been 
soothed  by  time  or  distance,  do  not  seek  to  revive  it'^(pp.  278-9). 

Another  reason  for  our  quoting  this  passage  is,  that 
the  author  has  so  remarkably  exemplified  his  own  advice. 
As  regards,  indeed,  the  principles  opposed  to  his  own,  we 
often  find  in  Dr.  Stanley  a  degree  of  intolerance  and  as- 
perity httle  consistent  with  his  abstract  professions.  But  in 
regard  to  the  individual  maintainors  of  those  principles,  we 
have  never  seen  the  least  indication  of  such  a  tendency ;  but 
very  much  the  reverse.  We  doubt  if  a  single  passage  can  be 
found  in  all  his  works  in  which  he  speaks  harshly  of  individual 
opponents ;  and  we  have  been  often  extremely  struck  by  hia 
unostentatiously  going  out  of  his  way  to  say  the  kindest 
things  of  them  in  the  most  generous  manner.  And  we  are 
glad  to  avow  that  such  general  manifestation  of  personal 
character  as  is  made  by  Dr.  Stanley^s  writings,  is  to  us  in  many 
respects  very  attractive :  in  its  simpUcity,  its  earnestness,  its 
wide  and  true  benevolence. 

It  is  among  the  keenest  of  griefs  to  see  one  so  amiable  and 
well-intentioned  devote  the  whole  stress  of  his  character  and 
his  exertions  to  the  support  of  a  theory  which  we  hold  to  be 
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profoundly  immoral  and  anti- Christian ;  and  from  which,  we 
are  sure,  if  he  saw  it  carried  on  to  its  legitimate  consequences, 
he  would  himself  recoil.  Among  the  upholders  of  this  theory, 
in  any  given  age  or  country,  two  very  different  classes  of  men 
will  be  found  prominent.  The  one  class  are  men  of  shrewd, 
active,  and  busy  minds,  who  are  wonderfully  quick  in  observing 
practical  inconsistencies  and  scenting  out  intellectual  diffi* 
culties,  but  who  are  altogether  indifferent  to  piety,  even  in  the 
vaguest  sense  of  that  word;  while  as  to  what  we  Catholics 
call  the  interior  life,  they  are  unsuspicious  of  its  very  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  who  are  far  inferior  to  these 
in  depth  and  clearsightedness,  but  who  have  a  real  sympathy 
with  piety  wherever  manifested.  These  men  at  the  same 
time  have  no  appreciation  whatever  of  that  more  heroic 
love  of  God  which  we  call  saintliness,  nor,  indeed,  any 
insight  (such  as  a  Catholic  training  would  give  them)  into  the 
real  workings  of  the  human  heart.  Partly  from  this  cause, 
and  partly  from  the  intellectual  deficiency  to  which  we  have 
referred,  they  imagine  themselves  to  recognize  equal  love  of 
God  under  most  opposite  forms  of  doctrine.  And  this  once 
assumed,  by  an  impulse  which  is  even  laudable,  they  are 
indignant  that  this  "  deep  Christian  union  ^^  should  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  jar  of  '^  speculative  controversies.''  These  men 
are  catspaws  to  the  advocates  of  a  deeper  and  more  consistent 
liberalism ;  and  their  services  to  the  evil  cause  are  extremely 
great.  For  their  amiableness  and  love  of  piety  blind  the 
eyes  of  a  thoughtless  multitude  to  the  detestable  character  of 
that  theory  which  they  advocate ;  and  cause  us  to  be  regarded 
as  persecutors  of  injured  innocents,  when  we  speak  of  it  with 
due  severity. 

Before  commenting  more  directly  on  these  sermons,  we  will 
make  one  preliminary  remark.  All  Catholics,  of  course,  hold 
that  in  tho  Church  alone  is  to  be  found  the  pure  and  unsullied 
Gospel.  We  admit  most  cheerfully — and  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  think — that  larger  or  smaller  fragments  of  the  Truth  are 
found  externally  to  her  pale,  and  that  so  far  as  they  do  exist  they 
may  be  productive  of  much  spiritual  benefit ;  but  we  maintain 
that  everywhere  except  within  the  Church  the  Truth  is  defiled 
and  debased  by  the  admixture  of  those  multifarious  corruptions 
which  accrue  from  human  schools  and  human  traditions.  In 
regard,  then,  to  those  defenders  of  the  dogmatic  princinle  who 
are  external  to  the  Church,  we  are  in  no  way  called  on  to 
vindicate  the  reasonableness  of  their  attitude.  We  should,  no 
doubt,  sympathize  with  them  much  more  than  with  their 
opponents;  and  in  this  very  article  we  have  been  well  pleased 
to  mention  with  due  honour  Mr.  Shirley's  sermon.     But  the 
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very  fact  of  their  non-submission  to  the  Church  makes  it 
probable  that  much  reasonable  exception  may  be  taken  against 
their  course  of  thought  and  of  action.  The  Catholic  Church, 
however,  has  been  at  all  times  the  most  prominent  upholder 
of  the  dogmatic  principle ;  and,  as  such,  is,  doubtless,  the  chief, 
though  not  the  exclusive,  object  of  our  authoi'^s  attack.  To 
the  defence  of  her  against  that  attack  we  confine  our  argu- 
ment. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume  before  us,  the 
reader's  attention  is  constantly  arrested  by  vague  and  inde- 
finite hints  as  to  some  terrible  evils  which  have  accrued  to 
Christendom  from  a  long-continued  over-estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  sound  doctrine.  But  putting  aside  all  question  of  the 
arguments  by  which  Dr.  Stanley  supports  his  proposition,  we 
have  been  totally  unable  to  discover,  with  any  kind  of  clear- 
ness, what  that  proposition  is.  We  will  recite  in  order 
various  theories,  which  this  or  that  individual  passage  seems 
to  suggest,  but  which  in  every  case  some  other  passage,  or  the 
general  context  of  the  work,  unmistakably  disavows. 

1 .  From  a  very  large  number  of  his  expressions,  and  indeed 
from  the  general  drift  of  sermon  after  sermon.  Dr.  Stanley 
would  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  revealed  message 
consists  exclusively  in  the  promulgation  of  Christian  morality ; 
and  that  all  matters  of  doctrine  appertain  to  the  sphere,  not  of 
revelation,  but  of  open  and  speculative  opinion.  Yet,  look  at 
the  seventh  sermon,  and  we  are  told  a  most  different  tale. 
'^  The  subject  round  which  all ''  our  Lord's  '^  teaching  turns, 
is  Himself  (p.  91).  '^If  Christ  was  no  more  than  a  Socrates,  a 
Socrates  He  was  not.  He  points  to  Himself  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  His  teaching ;  and  the  fact  that  He,  being  what  He 
was,  did  so  point  to  Himself,  is  a  proof  that  He  is  the  object 
of  our  behef  and  our  worship ''  (p.  93).  ^'  Christ,  the  All-holy y 
AlUpurCy  All-wise  Lord''  (p.  99).  This  language  can  have 
no  other  imaginable  meaning,  than  that  our  Lord  declared 
Himself  to  be  the  Eternal  God,  and  that  this  declaration  was 
^^the  subject  round  which  all  His  teaching  turns.''  The 
author  seems  (for  whatever  reason)  very  unwilling  to  say  this 
expressly;  but  if  he  meant  anything  less  than  this,  he  would 
be  simply  trying  to  stultify  his  readers,  by  using  phrases 
which  sound  largely  and  mean  nothing  at  all.  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  suspect  him  of  this;  and  we  must  suppose  him, 
therefore,  to  hold  that  the  very  principal  part  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  is  what  Uberals  call  a  '^speculative  doctrine" — 
namely,  that  the  Eternal  Creator  visited  this  earth  in  human 
nature. 

2.  Perhaps,  then,  our  author  would  say  that  speculative 
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doctrine  is,  at  all  events,  a  leas  prominent  part  of  Christian 
Bevelation  than  is  the  promulgation  of  Christian  morality.  Bat 
we  have  just  seen  him  stating  precisely  the  reverse;  and  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  to  affirm  that  the  awful  and  startling 
doctrine  of  God  having  become  man  is  a  minor  and  subordinate 
part  of  any  Revelation  which  should  contain  it. 

3.  Sometimes,  from  Dr.  Stanley's  language,  especially  in 
his  Preface,  we  half  imagine  him  to  think  that  Catholics  do 
not  account  Moral  Truth  as  part  of  the  Divine  depositum.  It 
may  be  worth  our  while,  therefore,  at  all  events  to  mention, 
what  every  Catholic  knows  to  be  a  first  principle  of  his 
religion.  The  Revelation  made  by  God  and  committed  to  the 
Church's  infallible  keeping  is  composed  of  two  great  branches  j 
viz.,  doctrine  and  morals.  "  The  respect  due  to  our  neigh- 
bour, the  duty  of  fair  dealing  even  towards  opponents,  the 
necessity  of  a  spirit  of  equity  and  charity''  (Preface,  p.  vi.), 
are  no  less  distinctly  taught  by  the  Church  than  are  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation;  and  he  who  should  deny  the 
former  would  be  accounted  by  all  Catholics  as  no  less  hetero- 
dox than  he  who  should  deny  the  latter. 

4.  Yet  even  supposing  (what  indeed  is  not  improbable) 
that  Dr.  Stanley  is  ignorant  of  the  Church's  creed  in  this 
particular,  such  ignorance  would  be  very  far  from  explaining 
all  the  statements  which  he  has  made.  We  would  refer,  for 
instance,  to  a  passage  in  which  he  ascribes  universal  unchari- 
tableness  to  all  past  generations.  He  interprets  certain  words 
of  S.  Paul  as  sanctioning  the  hberal  principle;  and  he  adds 
this  reflection : — 

They  were  written,  it  may  almost  be  said,  before  they  could  be  understood 
by  any  one  :  they  were  written  to  luforgoUm  and  hiriedfor  ages.  Here  and 
there  some  goniiil  spirit,  like  the  friend  of  Augustine,  like  the  good  S.  Bernard, 
like  Sir  T.  More,  like  Richard  Baxter,  like  Bishop  Ken,  may  have  caught  a 
glimpse  into  their  deep  truth ;  but  for  the  most  part  we  have  but  to  look  at 
the  course  of  Christian  history,  and  wo  tremble  at  the  contrast  which  they 
present  (pp.  176-7), 

Dr.  Stanley  repeatedly  mourns  over  the  severe  censures  put 
forth  by  his  opponents  on  the  doctrines  of  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians. But  certainly  no  advocate  of  the  dogmatic  principle 
ever  approached,  even  distantly,  to  this  liberal  theorist,  in  the 
sweeping  and  severe  character  of  his  denunciations.  Our 
author  has  not  a  mementos  scruple  or  hesitation  in  giving 
utterance  to  the  keenest  invective  against  what  he  admits  to 
have  been  the  fundamental  principle  held  by  almost  every 
individual  bearing  the  Christian  name,  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  "  nineteenth  or  eighteenth  century"  (p.  176). 
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It  is  not,  however,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  this  remark  that 
we  have  quoted  the  passage,  but  as  a  means  of  assisting  us  in 
the  perplexing  task  of  discovering  what  is  the  exact  charge 
brought  by  Dr.  Stanley  against  the  dogmatic  principle.  For, 
if  we  go  on  a  few  lines  further,  the  gravamen  of  that  charge 
would  seem  to  be  that  Christians  have  contended  with  each 
other,  not  on  points  of  doctrine  at  all,  but  on  mere  ceremonial: 
"  vestments  and  postures,  new  moons  and  fast-days  and  feast- 
days  and  Sabbaths/^  If  this  be  really  his  charge,  it  shows  the 
most  extraordinary  thoughtlessness.  It  is  perfectly  notorious 
that  in  those  centuries  when,  more  than  at  any  other  period, 
theological  controversies  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  Christian 
society  to  its  foundation,  the  central  doctrine  round  which 
the  contest  raged  was  that  which  Dr.  Stanley  admits  to 
be  the  principal  matter  of  our  Lord^s  teaching,  viz.  the 
Incarnation. 

5.  Our  author,  then,  at  any  rate,  must  give  up  his  talk 
about  ^'  vestments,  postures,  and  new  moons,^'  and  he  may 
perhaps  therefore  shift  his  ground.  He  may  state  as  his 
grievance,  that  the  great  mass  of  those  whom  Catholics 
regard  as  heretical  really  held  the  great  doctrine  in  question, 
but  refused  adhesion  to  the  "  subtle  and  unmeaning  formulas" 
put  forth  by  the  Church  to  express  it.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
find  any  part  of  the  present  volume  in  which  this  objection  is 
made ;  but  as  it  is  not  improbably  in  his  mind,  we  will 
suggest  to  him  the  true  state  of  the  case.  God  the  Son 
visited  this  earth,  not  simply  in  the  external  appearance  of  a 
man,  but  in  the  fulness  and  perfection  of  human  nature.  This 
may  be  called  the  great  central  Truth  revealed  in  the  Gospel ; 
and  its  constant  contemplation  is  the  mainstay  and  support  of 
all  holy  souls.  We  maintain  confidently,  that  there  is  not  one 
heresy  on  the  subject  condemned  by  the  Church — Apollinarian, 
Nestorian,  Eutychian,  Monothelite^ — ^which  does  not,  in  one 
shape  or  other,  seek  to  overthrow  that  doctrine  from  its  very 
foundation.  If  Dr.  Stanley  really  wishes  to  join  an  expUcit 
issue  on  that  Hberal  principle  which  he  so  fondly  cherishes,  let 
him  speak  directly,  and  not  in  the  way  of  insinuation ;  let  him 
deal  with  particulars,  and  not  with  generals.  Let*  him  state 
which  of  the  above  heresies  Cathohcs  could  have  abstained 
from  opposing  without  abandoning  altogether  the  very  essence 
of  Gospel  Truth. 

6.  But  the  passage  which  we  so  lately  cited  points  to 
another  possible  explanation  of  Dr.  Stanley^s  drift.  He  may 
mean,  perhaps,  that,  however  necessary  these  controversies 
were,  they  have  been  suUied  by  every  angry,  bitter,  uncha- 
ritable feeling.     Of  course,  since  Catholics  are  peccable,  and 
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since  large  numbers  of  tliem  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
controversy,  it  will  be  certain,  a  j^riori,  that  in  several  cases 
much  sin  and  imperfection  would  be  mixed  with  laudable  zeal. 
But  the  amount  of  this  bitterness  has  been  preposterously 
exaggerated  by  Protestant  thinkers,  for  a  very  natural  reason. 
They  are  totally  ignorant  of  some  among  the  deepest  pheno- 
mena of  the  human  mind,  and  are  unable  to  understand,  ever 
so  distantly,  the  real  reasons  which  induce  saintly  men  to 
struggle  for  pure  doctrine  as  for  their  most  precious  treasure. 
In  every  case,  therefore,  where  this  keen  and  eager  interest  is 
displayed,  Protestants  have  no  solution  of  the  problem,  except 
in  the  imputation  of  bitterness  and  uncharitableness.  How- 
ever, if  all  that  Dr.  Stanley  means  is  merely  that  contentions 
in  behalf  of  pure  doctrine  should  be  carried  on  with  Christian 
charity  and  self-command,  he  is  uttering  an  obvious  truth, 
which  every  one  admits  in  theory,  and  which  it  is,  no  doubt, 
very  important  practically  to  urge  and  enforce.  But  the  whole 
context  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  he  means  no  more 
than  this. 

7.  The  same  passage  suggests  another  solution  of  the  riddle ; 
for  he  speaks  of  "  Clu-istians  persecuting  Christians  to  prison, 
to  torture,  to  death/'  But  this  is  introducing  quite  new 
matter.  An  upholder  of  the  dogmatic  theory  will  undoubtedly 
maintain  that  the  teachers  of  heterodoxy  are  enemies  to  man- 
kind, and  that  they  seek  to  inflict  one  of  the  gravest  possible 
calamities  on  their  fellow-men.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  ho 
would  consign  them,  if  he  could,  to  ^^  prisons,  torture,  and 
death."  This  is  a  separate  question  altogether,  which  must 
be  argued  on  its  own  independent  grounds.  Dr.  Stanley 
entertains  a  most  laudable  zeal  for  Christian  morality.  Let  us 
suppose,  then,  that  a  body  of  men  were  banded  together  for 
the  purpose  of  extirpating  this  morality  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Dr.  Stanley  would  regard  these  men  as  enemies  to 
mankind,  and  as  seeking  to  inflict  one  of  the  gravest  possible 
calamities  on  their  fellow-men.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  imprison,  to  torture,  and  to  kill  them. 

\^^o  must  profess  ourselves,  then,  unable  to  discover,  unable 
even  to  guess,  what  is  our  author's  precise  ground  of  objection 
to  the  dogmatic  principle.  But  as  we  have  complained  so 
much  of  his  indefiniteness,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  does 
make  three  definite  statements,  which  in  some  degree  bear 
on  the  question.  He  mentions  three  different  matters  of 
doctrine  on  which  he  considers  that  controversy  has  been 
unnecessarily  and  injuriously  lavished  : — 1.  Predestination 
(p.  65) ;  2.  Assurance  (p.  65) ;  3.  Sacramental  grace  (p.  95). 
We  have  no  space,  of  course,  for  entering  on  so  wide  a  dis- 
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cussion ;  but  one  of  these  three  tenets,  that  of  Assurance,  is 
so  singularly  treated  by  our  author,  that  some  comment  is 
called  for. 

By  the  doctrine,  then,  of  ^'  assurance  ^^  is  meant  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  that  faith  (which  secures  Heaven)  consists 
in  the  infalhble  '^  assurance  ^^  of  our  possessing  indefectible 
acceptance  before  God.  Now,  our  author  speaks  in  one 
sermon  with  deserved  severity  and  disgust  of  Rushes  case, 
"  a  well-known  murderer,  who  having  lived  in  the  indulgence 
of  foul  passions,  and  at  last  attempted  to  murder  a  whole 
household,  yet  never  lost  his  belief  that  he  was  one  of  the 
chosen  of  Christ ;  and  in  the  last  days  of  his  hfe  wrote  with 
unshaken  assurance  of  hope,  and  marked  underneath,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  children,  passages  in  a  religious  book  which  spoke 
of  Christ  as  the  Saviour,  and  of  faith  a^  the  one  thing  needed 
for  salvation'^  (p.  99).  What  was  the  odious  feature  in  Rush? 
Plainly  and  undeniably  his  holding  that  tenet  of  '^  assurance,'' 
which  Dr.  Stanley  would  have  us  to  regard  as  an  ^'  abstract 
and  disputed  doctrine''  (p.  65).  That  the  doctrine  is  "dis- 
puted," wo  are  happy  for  the  credit  of  human  nature  most 
fully  to  admit ;  but  that  it  is  purely  "  abstract,"  Rush's  poor 
victims  would  probably  have  been  disposed  to  deny.  Now, 
the  Church  has  proscribed  and  anathematized  this  disgusting 
and  blasphemous  heresy  jfrom  the  moment  when  it  was  first 
invented.  And  is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  only  thanks  she 
receives  for  her  pains  from  this  champion  of  Christian  morality, 
is  to  be  told  that,  in  condemning  this  heresy,  she  has  neglected 
"the  weightier  matters  of  the  law — justice,  mercy,  and 
truth"?  (p.  65). 

We  must  not  conclude  without  referring  to  one  of  Dr. 
Stanley's  most  singular  opinions.  In  his  fifth  sermon,  after 
referring  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  an  illustration  of  his 
meaning,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  "Christian  doctrine, contains 
a  vast  body  of  truth,  on  ivhich  there  is  no  difference  at  all 
amongst  any  who  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ '' 
(p.  63).  And  in  his  next  sentence  he  explains  himself  to 
speak  of  "  the  moral  and  spiritual  doctrines  which  form  the 
substance  of  the  greater  part  of  our  Lord's  teaching  and  the 
main  object  of  all  of  it."  Such  then  is  his  statement ;  viz., 
that  as  to  that  vast  body  of  truth  which  is  specially  contained 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  there  is  no  difference  at  all 
among  any  who  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ.  This 
is  plainly  and  undeniably  his  statement ;  and  let  us  see  what 
it  involves. 

It  would  appear,  then,  to  be  Dr.  Stanley's  opinion  that 
when  the  mass  of  Protestants  contemplate  any  given  individual 
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— statesman,  or  warrior,  or  man  of  science — ^the  standard 
according  to  which  they  deal  forth  praise  or  blame,  is  the 
standard  held  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  that  they 
praise  and  admire  him  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  be- 
hove him  to  be  more  ^'poor  in  spirit,''  more  ''clean  in 
heart,"  more  ''  meek,"  more  given  to  ''  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness : "  *  that  they  regard  a  soldier  as  admirable 
only  so  far  as  ho  possesses  an  interior  readiness  to  turn  one 
cheek  when  smitten  on  the  other;  and  a  statesman  only  so 
far  as  ho  is  devoted  to  laying  up  for  himself  treasure  in 
Heaven.  One  would  have  thought  Dr.  Stanley  had  lived 
the  life  of  a  hermit — ^secluded  altogether,  not  only  from  the 
world's  presence,  but  from  all  knowledge  of  its  daily  words 
and  acts. 

Our  own  belief  on  this  head  differs  widely  enough  from  his. 
Taking  for  illustration  this  country  of  England,  in  which  Dr. 
Stanley  writes  and  wo  criticise,  what  is  the  measure  by  which 
Protestants  morally  appreciate  their  fellow-men?  Speaking 
broadly,  and  with  certain  most  honourable  exceptions,  it  is  as 
follows: — On  the  one  hand  is  the  worldly  standard  of  morality^ 
such  as  is  exemplified  in  the  periodical  press  and  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  society.  This  is,  in  principle,  not  different  from  the 
old  heathen  morality :  it  fully  recognizes,  indeed,  the  virtuous- 
ncss  of  such  qualities  as  justice,  generosity,  gratitude;  but 
it  lays  no  stress  (to  say  the  very  least)  on  poverty  of  spirit,  or 
cleanness  of  heart,  or  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
while  it  dins  into  our  ears  its  ceaseless  praises  of  ''high 
spirit,"  "sense  of  honour,"  "patriotism,"  personal  bravery, 
intellectual  power.  And  in  broad  contrast  with  this,  but 
equally  un- Christian,  stands  out  the  judgment  of  the  so-oalled 
'^  reUgious  world ; "  which  measures  a  man's  acceptableness  to 
God,  not  at  all  by  his  growth  in  heavenly  virtues,  but  by  the 
inexpugnable  strength  of  his  conviction  that  he  will  himself 
be  infallibly  saved ;  and  which  (if  it  had  the  gracelessness  to 
be  consistent)  would  rank  the  murderer  Rush  as  higher  in 
God's  favour  than  S.  Bernard  or  S.  Augustine. 

On  the  other  hand,  would  you  see  a  body  of  ChristianB 
among  whom  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  visibly  embodied  as 
their  rule  of  life,  visit  and  examine  any  one  you  may  choose 
to  select  of  our  various  monasteries  and  convents.  Would  you 
acquaint  yourself  with  those  holy  souls  who  have  obeyed  that 
Divine  Discourse  in  an  heroic   degree,  study  the   Church's 

*  Wc  have  ventured  ou  this  occasion  thus  to  translate  '*  justitiam,"  that 
we  may  be  understood  aright  by  ihQ  Protestants  with  whom  we  are  in  con- 
troversy. 
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hagiology.  Our  Lord^s  words  cannot  be  even  recited  by  our 
lips  without  calling  to  our  mind  the  characteristics  of  that 
truly  blessed  company.  Blessed  indeed  are  those  who  are 
poor  in  spirit,  meek,  and  mourners ;  who  himger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness ;  who  are  merciful,  clean  of  heart,  and 
peacemakers ;  who  are  reviled  and  persecuted,  and  have  all 
evil  spoken  against  them  falsely,  for  Christ^  s  sake.  Who  are 
these,  in  their  very  idea  and  mode  of  life,  but  holy  religious  ? 
Who  are  these,  in  heroic  consistency  and  perfection,  but  the 
Churches  saints  ?  And  if  we  would  know  how  far  Protestants 
in  general  really  believe  in  the  morality  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ,  we  may  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion  by  observing 
the  opinions  which  they  entertain  on  Catholic  religious  and 
Catholic  saints. 

We  agree  most  cordially  with  Dr.  Stanley — ^we  say  this  in 
no  spirit  of  irony,  but  in  the  sincerity  of  our  heart — ^we  agree 
most  cordially  with  what  is  evidently  Dr.  Stanley^s  sincere 
conviction,  viz.,  that  there  can  bo  no  higher,  holier,  more 
blessed  work  than  the  enforcing  on  men^s  hearts  and  con- 
sciences, primarily  on  our  own,  the  morality  preached  by  our 
Blessed  Lord.  There  is  no  work  to  which  the  CathoUo 
Church  throughout  the  world,  under  the  Roman  Pontiff  her 
visible  head,  devotes  herself  more  unremittingly.  We  only 
wish  that  our  author  would  study  her  ascetical  works  and  lives 
of  saints,  that  he  may  discern  in  our  Lord^s  words  a  far 
greater  depth  and  width  than  any  of  which  he  now  dreams. 
But  the  result  of  such  endeavours  will  be  what  he  little 
suspects.  For  we  believe  there  is  no  phenomenon  more  certain 
than  that  in  proportion  as  men  labour.  By  God^s  grace,  to  rise 
towards  the  various  holy  tempers  of  mind  enunciated  by  our 
Lord,  in  that  proportion  one  or  "other  of  two  results  will 
certainly  ensue.  If  they  are  non- Catholic,  they  will  be  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  their  position ;  they  will  more  and 
more  earnestly  seek  for  greater  stabihty  and  definiteness  of 
doctrine  than  they  now  possess :  in  one  word,  they  will  be 
embarked  in  that  course  of  inquiry  which  has  no  legitimate 
issue  except  union  with  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  already  Catholic,  they  will  cUng  even  more  closely 
and  eagerly  to  that  great  body  of  doctrine,  in  all  its  fulness, 
which,  as  the  Church  teaches  us,  He  has  committed  to  her 
keeping. 
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Asscniblee  Gen^rale  des  Catholiques  en  Belgique.  Premiere  Sossiou  a 
Malines,  18 — 22  Aout,  18()3.  Programme  des  Trayaux- -Questions — 
Prqjcts  de  Solution — Propositions.  Bruxelles :  Lnprimerie  de  Th. 
Lesigne. 

THE  moral  worth  of  the  Catholic  Congress  of  Malines  wa^ 
very  well  expressed  by  Count  Schoerrer,  President  of 
the  Pius-Verein  in  Switzerland,  in  a  few  words  :  '^  Switzerland 
is  the  least  among  the  nations,  but  it  waters  all  lands* — 
Germany  by  the  Khino,  Franco  by  the  Rhone,  Italy  by  the 
Ticino/^  So  the  Congress  was  a  point  of  union,  and  a  source 
of  Cathohc  spirit  and  of  CathoUc  devotion,  to  all  people.  To 
compare  a  lesser  with  a  greater  event,  it  has  an  importance  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  Canonization  of  last  year,  which,  as  we 
believe,  gave  a  turn  and  impulse  to  the  Catholic,  and  even  the 
political  opinion  of  Europe.  The  nations  and  governments 
which  had  been  menacing  or  patronizing  the  Holy  See,  found 
an  internal  movement  within  their  own  frontiers,  and  saw  an 
assembly  gathered  from  the  whole  Christian  world,  which 
represented  an  Empire  in  which  all  are  contained,  as  the  less 
in  the  greater.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  manifestation 
of  the  unity  and  the  universality  of  the  Church,  of  its  unani- 
mity and  resolute  purpose  to  maintain  the  laws  of  its  existence 
and  of  its  authority,  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  governments  and  the  people  of  Europe,  than  they  were 
willing  to  confess.  Witness  the  tone  of  the  public  papers, 
the  weathercocks,  which  nevertheless  tell  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  The  most  hostile  were  bitter,  indeed,  but  baffled  and 
impotent ;  and  the  greater  number  were  silent,  or  spoke  only 
in  narration  of  events  which  they  could  neither  deny  nor 
counteract  by  commenting  on  them.  After  the  return  of  the 
bishops  and  faithful  to  their  own  homes,  began  a  second  move- 
ment, which  diffused  through  every  European  nation  the  mind 
and  spirit  which  they  brought  with  them  from  Rome.  To 
this  we  may  ascribe,  not,  indeed,  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Malines,  because  it  has  had  its  forerunner  in  the  Pius- 
Verein  of  Germany,  but  the  singular  enthusiasm  which  marked 
its  proceedings.  It  cannot  fail,  on  the  publication  of  its  acts^ 
powerfully  to  arouse  the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  nations  who  were 
represented  there. 
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It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  write  a  description  of  the 
Catholic  festival,  which  made  the  grave  old  archiepiscopal 
city  of  ^falines  alive  for  a  whole  week  with  such  an  unwonted 
stir  of  activity.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  those  who  have 
the  pictorial  hand  of  artists  and  historians.  Nor  do  we  attempt 
to  treat  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  Congress,  as  this 
would  require  a  careful  analysis  of  certain  great  constitutional 
principles,  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  order,  which  were 
largely  enunciated  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Cathohcs 
of  our  times.  On  them  we  shall  hope,  ere  long,  to  speak  fully, 
and  as  the  importance  of  the  subjects  may  require.  All  we 
propose  in  this  short  notice  is  to  give  an  outUne  of  what  the 
Congress  was,  and  what  it  proposed  to  itself  to  do.  It  was, 
then,  an  assembly  of  Catholics  of  all  nations,  invited  by  a 
circular  letter  bearing  the  name  of  the  Baron  de  Gerlache,  the 
supreme  judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  resembling  our  Court 
of  Chancery,  a  man  dear  to  the  Belgian  people  and  to  all 
Catholics  who  remember  the  liberation  of  the  Church  in  Bel- 
gium from  the  anti-Catholic  intolerance  of  Holland.  This 
circular  was  issued  by  a  council  of  administration  appointed  to 
convene  and  to  direct  the  Congress.  But  we  may  regard  the 
whole  as  emanating  from  the  high  authority  under  whose  eye 
and  in  whose  presence  every  act  of  the  Congress  passed, — the 
venerable  primate  of  Belgium,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Malines.  It  seemed  to  us  a  noble  act  of  paternal  authority  for 
the  primate  of  a  country  to  invite  his  sufiragans  with  their 
flocks,  that  is,  a  whole  nation,  to  meet  together  around  the 
metropolitan  See.  And  the  fervour  and  determination  exhi- 
bited by  the  Belgians  in  these  days  of  coldness  and  cowardice, 
gave  us  a  deep  impression  of  what  would  be  the  vast  power 
of  the  Church  when  identified  with  the  spirit  and  mind  of 
a  whole  Catholic  people. 

Although  in  the  circular  all  politics  were  avowedly  excluded, 
nevertheless  the  Congress  of  Malines  must  have  a  very  marked 
influence  upon  the  state  of  the  country.  To  estimate  this 
aright,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  to  memory  a  few  facts.  All  who 
have  watched  the  political  movements  of  Belgium  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  well  know  that  the  Catholic  and  the  so-called 
liberal  parties  have  been  nearly  evenly  balanced,  and  in  con- 
tinual conflict.  The  Revolution  of  1830  estabHshed  the 
Beljjfian  constitution  on  the  basis  of  what  are  called  its  four 
liberties:  that  is,  1.  of  Worship;  2.  of  Education;  3.  of  the 
Press;  4.  of  Association.  The  liberal  party,  by  a  strange 
perversion  of  its  professed  character  and  spirit,  has  of  late 
years  been  working  to  turn  the  constitution  against  the 
Cathohc  Church,  and  to  interfere  with  its  endowments,  its  con- 
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ventual  bodies,  and  its  education.  Recently  it  has  endeavoured 
to  interfere  with  the  education  even  of  girls.  Tlie  Catholics, 
it  appears,  have  received  these  attacks  until  lately  with  some- 
what of  apathy.  They  are  a  vast  majority  in  all  the  electoral 
bodies;  nevertheless,  from  want  of  organization  and  of  com- 
petent leaders,  they  have  certainly  lost  ground  in  the  Legislature. 
But  of  late  a  sense  of  danger  has  aroused  them  from  their 
lethargy,  and  in  many  of  the  elections  the  Government  candi- 
dates have  been  rejected.  The  Prime  Minister  himself  has 
shared  this  fate.  Now,  although  throughout  the  whole  Con- 
gress no  name  of  any  political  personage  was  introduced,  yet 
all  who  were  aware  of  the  conflict  now  being  canded  on  in 
Belgium,  could  see  the  direct  application  of  the  great  principles 
there  enunciated ;  and  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  with  which 
they  were  hailed  were  a  sign  of  the  consciousness  which 
animated  the  assembly.  It  is  necessary  also  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  in  order  to  understand  the  motives  and  the  purpose  of 
much  which  would  otherwise  sound  to  our  ears  as  generalities, 
or  as  declarations,  the  import  of  which  was  not  suflSciently 
weighed,  and  fraught  with  consequences  the  very  reverse  of 
all  the  speakers  would  desire. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  The  bishops  of 
France  were  not  represented  by  so  much  as  one  of  their 
number,  for  reasons  which  will  be  easily  imagined.  The  bishops 
of  Germany  were  absent — ^for  what  cause  we  do  not  know. 
The  assembly  was  composed  of  the  two  cardinals  of  Malines 
and  of  Westminster,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the  bishops  of 
Gand,  Tournay,  and  Namur,  in  Belgium  ;  of  Beverley  in  Eng- 
land, and  Adelaide  in  Australia ;  to  these  may  be  added  prelates 
from  vanous  countries,  a  large  body  of  ecclesiastics  of  every 
grade,  and  some  thousands  of  laymen,  chiefly  Belgian  and 
French.  The  other  nations  were  not  so  numerously  repre- 
sented. 

The  Congress  fell  in  happily  with  the  Octave  of  the  Assump- 
tion and  with  the  Jubilee  of  our  Lady  of  Hanswyck,  a  sanc- 
tuary which  claims  an  antiquity  of  875  years,  and  is  frequented 
with  great  devotion.  On  Mouday  the  king  of  Belgium  gratified 
his  Catholic  subjects  by  his  presence ;  and  on  the  1\iesday  the 
Congress  was  solemnly  opened  by  a  Pontifical  High  Mass, 
sung  by  the  Cardinal  Archbisho])  of  Malines  at  the  cathedral  of 
S.  liombaut.  The  church  was  thronged  by  men  only;  and  the 
Roman  Bite  was  inaugurated  with  great  solemnity.  It  had 
been  used,  indeed,  for  the  first  time  on  the  Saturday  before, 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption.  But  the  pomp  of  this  opening 
day  may  well  be  regarded  as  its  public  inauguration.  From 
the   church  the  members   of  the  Congress   repaired  to   the 
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Lesser  Seminary  of  the  diocese,  in  which  the  large  halls  and 
lecture-rooms  had  been  prepared  for  the  general  assembly 
and  the  sections. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  so  fully  given  in  the 
newspapers,  that  we  need  not  here  enter  into  any  detailed 
account.  Anybody  who  has  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  will  know  how  the  work  of  the  general 
body  and  of  the  sections  is  arranged.  In  truth,  as  the  world 
steals  most  things  from  the  Church,  so  has  it  taken  as  its 
pattern  for  such  assemblies  what  may  be  called  the  skeleton 
ibrm  of  a  General  Council. 

In  order  to  present  an  adequate  view  of  its  work,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reprint  the  whole  of  the  programme  which  was 
distributed  among  its  members.  But  as  this  mere  outline 
forms  a  pamphlet  of  many  pages,  we  must  content  qurselves 
with  an  analysis.  The  Congress  divided  itself  into  five 
sections,  and  the  subjects  assigned  to  each  were  as  follows. 
Under  each  several  head,  the  synopsis  of  subjects  gives  first 
what  may  be  called  a  preamble,  reciting  facts  and  principles, 
and  next  the  vceu,  or  resolution  founded  on  it : — 

PROGRAMME  OF  SUBJECTS. 

A. — Sections. 

1st  Section. — Religious  Works. 

1 .  The  condition,  regulation,  and  extension  of  the  S.  Peter^s  Pence. 

2.  The  Catholic  work  of  the  interment  of  the  poor,  and  the  "  bona  mors." 

Associations,  usages,  and  practices  in  different  parts  of  Belgium  and 
other  countries. 

3.  The  religious  observance  of  the  Sunday. 

4.  Missions.    Work  of  the  united  Churches  o(  the  East,  &c. 

2nd  Section. —  Works  of  Charity. 

1 .  General  condition  of  the  free  works  of  charity :  obstacles  they  have  to 

contend  with  :  means  of  consolidating  and  developing  Catholic  charitable 
institutions. 

2.  Sugj^estion  of  works  to  meet  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  present  day, 

and  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  their  foundation  and  extension. 

3rd  Section. — Christian  Edtieaiion  and  Imtruction. 

1.  Means  of  extending  and  propagating  Catholic  teaching  and  schools. 

2.  Diffusion  of  good  books,  the  forming  of  libraries,  &c. 

4th  Section. — Christian  Art. 

1.  Art  in  its  bearings  on  Catholicism  ;  the  teaching  and  diffusion  of  Christian 

art. 

2.  Style,  decoration,  and  restoration  of  religioi^s  works  of  art. 

3.  Religious  music. 
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5th  Section. — Rellijionn  Litkrtijy  Puhlicaiion.%  International  Corrt' 

spowhn^i'j  (jfrr. 

1.  The  state  of  the  pre5;.s  as  regards  Catholic  interests,  and  means  of  deve- 

lopin»j  it. 

2.  r*atholic  a.ssociations  and  chibs. 

3.  International  correspondence. 

R — General  Assemblt. 

1.  Report  and  notices  of  the  state  and  progress  of  Catholicism  in  different 

countries. 

2.  Reix)rt  of  the  work  of  the  propao;ation  of  the  Faith ;  its  condition,  pro- 

gress, and  results. 

3.  Reports  and  notices  of  the  works  of  charity  and  instniction  in  Belgium, 

and  in  forei^jcn  countries. 

C. — Public  Meetings. 

1.  Discourses  on  the  ffreat  questions  bearing  on  Catholic  interests. 

2.  Coinnnmications  of  the  Committee. 

The  disciissiona  and  resolutions  of  each  section  were  reduced 
to  a  report  by  their  respective  secretaries,  and  read  to  the 
general  assembly  for  adoption  at  the  next  public  meeting. 
It  was  on  these  occasions  that  the  public  addresses  of  a  general 
character  were  added^  of  which  the  following  is  a  list.  The 
order  of  delivery  was  somewhat  changed,  but  the  topics  were 
as  here  given  : — 

1st  Meeting. — Wednesday,  August  19th,  at  half-past  5. 

The  Viscount  £.  de  Kerkhove  :  On  the  Duties  and  Hopes  of  Catholics. 
M.  Woeste  :  On  the  Stniggles  and  Triumphs  of  the  Church. 
Signor  Casoni :  On  the  State  of  Catholics  in  Italy. 

M.  Adolphe  Dechamps  :  Ou  the  Threefold  Object  of  the  Congress— Uuioiij 
Publicity,  and  Liberty. 

2nd  Meeting. — Thursday,  August  20th,  at  half-past  5. 

C?ount  de  Montalembert :  On  the  Church  Free  in  Free  States. 
Rev.  P^re  Lescoeur  de  TOratoire  :  On  the  Catholic  Church  in  Poland. 
M.  C.  P^rin  :  On  the  Social  Mission  of  Charit3\ 

The  Count  Foucher  de  Careil:  On  Solidarity  among  Nations,  and  the 
Persistency  of  the  Spirit  of  Nationality. 

3rd  Meeting. — Friday,  August  21  st, 

M.  Schollaert :  The  Church  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Day. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman  :  On  the  Condition — Religious  and 
Civil — of  Catholics  in  England. 

M.  Verspeyen  :  On  the  S.  Peter^s  Pence. 

Count  de  Montalembert  :  Liberty  of  Conscience  with  reference  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Catholic  Church 
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4th  Meeting.— Saturday,  at  half-paat  11  A-M.,  at  the  Church  of  S.  Rombaut. 

Rev.  P^re  Dechamps  :  On  the  Greatness  and  Power  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

M.  TAbbe  Menuillod,  of  Geneva  :  The  Union  of  Christian  Churches. 

M.  rAbb6  Soubiranne  :   On  the  Works  of  the  Oriental  Churches  and 
Schools. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman  :  Allocution. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  these  subjects  with  any 
comment,  or  to  attempt  an  account  of  what  passed  in  five 
(lays  during  a  period  of  from  four  to  nine  hours  a  day.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  enumerate  some  of  the  topics  which  elicited 
the  most  marked  and  vehement  enthusiasm^  and  to  add  a  few 
general  observations  upon  them.  The  mere  passing  mention 
of  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  called  forth  such  a 
demonstration  as  we  have  never  before  witnessed  in  a  body  of 
three  or  four  thousand  men.  Next,  in  the  degree  of 
interest  excited,  came  the  Temporal  Power,  as  the 
expression  and  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  the 
Church  in  all  lands ;  then  the  liberty  of  the  Church  in  all 
lands,  especially  in  Belgium ;  then  Catholic  Poland,  its  fidelity 
and  its  sufferings ;  and,  finally,  the  University  of  Louvain, 
the  pattern  of  a  Catholic  university,  in  its  independence  and 
its  Catholic  spirit. 

There  were  other  and  minor  subjects  on  which  the  Sections 
exhibited  great  zeal  and  a  decided  judgment ;  of  which  we 
mention  two,  as  they  were  somewhat  unlooked  for,  at  least  as 
respects  the  unanimity  with  which  they  were  received:  the 
observance  of  the  Sunday,  and  the  return  to  the  use  of  plain 
chant.  We  do  but  perform  the  part  of  a  narrator  in  recording 
the  latter  fact,  without  intending  thereby  to  adopt  any  general 
practical  inference. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  public  journals  of  the  Continent 
have  spoken  of  the  Congress  with  almost  uniform  respect — 
some  of  course  in  a  spirit  of  opposition,  but  none,  as  far  as 
we  know,  with  any  attempt  to  deny  the  moral  weight  due  to  such 
an  assemblage  of  men.  Something  of  a  depreciating  tone  may 
indeed  be  traced  in  other  quarters  where  it  was  least  expected, 
but  chiefly  on  points  as  to  which  we  should  have  thought  a 
little  experience  of  men  out  of  our  quatuor' inarm  would  have 
obviated  misconception.  But  upon  the  whole,  all  men,  friends 
and  foes,  seem  agreed  that  the  Congress  of  Malines  was  an  un- 
mistakable, manly,  and  outspoken  demonstration  of  Catholic 
principles  and  spirit.  It  was  a  re-echo  of  the  Canonization  of 
last  year,  and  gave  back  to  Home  the  accents  which  came  from 
thence,  in  the  resolute  tones  of  the  Northern  races.  As  such 
it  will  have  its  effect — not  only  on  men  of  good  will,  but  also 
on  men  of  ill  will,  who  abound  in  our  day. 
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It  liais  made  tlio  Catliolics  of  these  countries  conscious  of 
the  support  they  derive  from  their  brethren  in  other  lands. 
As  the  handful  of  Europeans  in  British  India  rest  upon  the 
moral  power  of  the  British  empire,  and  upon  England,  a 
raonth^s  journey  far  away,  so  the  handful  of  Catholics  in 
England  rest  upon  the  Universal  Church.  The  more  intimately 
they  realize  their  union  with  foreign  nations,  the  more  vigorous 
and  firm  they  will  become.  We  are  apt  to  bo  cowed  and 
scared  by  the  lordly  oppression  of  public  opinion,  and  not  to 
bear  ourselves  as  men  in  the  face  of  the  anti- Catholic  society 
of  England.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  habitual  conscious- 
ness that  the  public  opinion  of  Catholic  Europe  looks  upon 
Protestant  England  with  a  mixture  of  impatience  and  com- 
passion which  more  than  balances  the  arrogance  of  the  English 
people  towards  the  Catholic  Church  in  these  countries.  For 
this  reason  we  should  wish  to  see  these  congresses  held  year 
by  year ;  and  wo  were  glad  to  obsei've  that  committees  wero 
formed  for  most  of  the  nations  present ;  namely,  Italy,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Mexico. 
We  hope  the  Catholics  of  these  countries  will  maintain  such 
communications,  so  as  to  enable  them,  aa  we  say  of  combined 
armies  in  warfare,  to  feel  each  other,  and  to  support  each 
other,  even  at  a  distance.  We  are  engaged  in  a  contest  in 
which  the  Catholic  and  Chi'istian  society  of  the  world  is  at 
stake,  and  wo  must  di*aw  more  closely  together ;  for  unity  is  our 
strength,  and  unity  is  invincible.  We  felt  also  as  we  watched 
the  progress  of  the  sections,  and  listened  with  surprise  to  the 
details  of  Catholic  piety  and  charity  brought  together  from  all 
parts,  that  such  interchange  of  thought  and  experience  is  tho 
surest  mode  of  multiplying  the  works  which,  with  so  much 
inventiveness  and  so  much  fertility,  the  Church  is  putting  forth 
every  day. 

J3ut  that  which  seemed  to  us  of  chief  importance  was  tho 
enunciation  of  certain  great  principles  of  tho  Catholic  Chui'ch^ 
which  she  can  never  abandon  or  forget  in  her  whole  dealings 
with  modern  society.  On  one  point  all  men  seemed  to  agree ; 
namely,  that  the  primitive  and  mediajval  forms  of  society  are 
dead,  and  will  return  no  more  ;  that  we  have  to  face  new  com- 
binations of  human  Hfe ;  and  to  deal  with  new  phenomena  and 
new  problems  of  political  action  and  power.  This  is  not  new ; 
but  it  is  well  to  look  it  in  the  face,  and  to  take  the  full  measure 
of  the  crisis.  In  such  an  inundation  of  words,  it  is  impossible 
that  there  should  not  have  been  some  in  which  we  could  not 
concur.  Wo  were  aware  of  this,  particularly,  in  one  whoso 
power  of  oratory  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  at  the  moment  a 
steady  view  of  certain  truths  which  seemed  to  be  overlookod* 
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Our  respect  for  M.  de  Montalembert  makes  us  desire  to  accept 
whatsoever  may  fall  from  his  lips ;  and  for  great  part  of  lus 
eloquent  discourses  we  render  him  our  cordial  thanks.  On  \ 
those  points  where  we  diflTer  we  do  not  intend  now  to  enter  at 
length.  On  a  future  day  the  subject  will  fall  naturally  under 
consideration  in  our  pages.  For  the  present  all  we  will  do  is  to 
note  down  certain  reflections  which  were  forced  upon  us  by  his 
words,  and  by  the  ardent  appeals  of  others  to  the  progress  of 
modern  society. 

The  more  we  study  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  more  we 
are  convinced  that  it  has  passed  through  two  distinct  periods, 
or  epochs,  and  has  entered  into  a  third.  In  the  earliest,  which 
extended  over  the  first  300  years,  the  Church  was  a  family  of 
individuals  gathered  out  of  households,  cities,  and  nations, 
knit  together  into  a  society,  isolated  among  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  independent,  and  persecuted.  No  whole  nation  as 
yet  belonged  to  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  hardly  a  whole  city — 
in  many  countries,  not  even  whole  families.  It  had  therefore  no 
relation  to  or  contact  with  the  governments,  legislatures,  or 
coi-porate  life  of  any  nation.  The  direction  of  individuals  was 
all  it  as  yet  accomplished.  After  the  conversion  of  Constantino, 
a  second  period  set  in.  Christianity  began  to  pervade  whole 
laces,  to  act  upon  society,  and  to  have  relations  with  the  Civil 
power.  The  laws  of  Christianity  began  to  pass  into  the  civil 
code ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  Christian  marriage,  its  unity  and 
indissolubility.  As  this  period  advanced,  the  civil  society  of 
the  world  became  Christian.  The  first  example  of  a  perfectly 
Christianized  civil  power  was  that  of  Rome,  which  gradually 
assumed  the  form  we  now  call  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Popes.  From  Rome  sprang  the  Christian  civiUzation  of  Europe. 
In  this  period  not  only  individuals  were  redeemed  from  the 
disorder  and  immorality  of  the  world,  but,  in  its  measure, 
society  also.  The  laws  of  God  became  the  laws  of  the  political 
order.  The  revealed  morality  became  the  acknowledged  rule 
of  legislation  and  of  executive  and  judicial  power.  Society, 
as  such,  and  in  its  corporate  action,  was  conformed  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  actively  promoted  the  observance  of  Christian 
morality. 

This  second  period  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  until  the 
great  Lutheran  revolt.  From  that  time  began  the  separation 
of  the  Church  and  the  civil  society  of  the  world.  Paradoxi- 
cally, the  Reformation  seemed  to  consecrate  the  civil  power  by 
making  princes  supreme  in  religion.  But  this  was  a  mere 
transient  phase.  The  establishment  of  private  judgment  let 
in  a  flood  of  error,  and  rendered  Christian  society  impossible.  • 
In  three  hundred  years  the  penal  laws  of  Protestant  princes, 
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which  have  been  the  shame  and  sccandal  of  the  Christian  world, 
viohitcd  what  was  professedly  the  first  principle  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation.  They  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  put  men  to  deatli  for  using  it.  At  last  private  jndgment 
has  prevailed,  and  penal  laws  have  been  alx)lislied,  because 
their  execution  has  become  impossible.  But  the  State,  which 
Luther  stripped  of  its  Catholic  charactor,  has  since  by  his 
offspring  been  stripped  of  its  Christian  character.  It  has 
become  tolerant  of  all  error — that  is,  indifferent  to  Truth. 
It  can  no  longer  affirm  any  truth,  and  therefore  accepts  into 
itself  all  error.  It  is  desecrated  and  left  to  its  own  natui-al 
will.  Society  out  of  Catholic  unity  is  without  God  in  the 
world.  It  neither  submits  to  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  nor 
guides  itself  by  the  laws  of  Christianity.  Witness  the  laws  of 
divorce  which  have  established  themselves  in  half  of  Europe. 
Christian  society  springs  from  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony ; 
and  the  admission  of  divorce  violates  the  principles  of  its 
origin  and  of  its  maintenance.  A  society  which  admits  divorce 
denies  both  the  Faith  and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
constitutes  itself  upon  a  basis  outside  of  Christianity,  or,  in 
other  words,  on  the  basis  of  natural  morality  interpreted  by 
the  corrupt  traditions  of  mankind.  Such  is  the  society  of  the 
Lutheran  Reformation,  which,  while  Protestantism  is  dying  as 
a  religion,  is  spreading  as  a  form  of  politics.  Such  wo  believe 
is  the  last  analysis  of  all  the  theories  of  political  society  which 
base  themselves  upon  the  equal  recognition  of  religious  truth 
and  religious  en'or. 

We  hold,  then,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Catholic  to  oppose 
by  all  lawful  means  the  desecration  of  civil  society ;  and  there- 
fore, certainly,  not  only  to  refrain  fi*om  enunciating  as  prin- 
ciples of  predilection  the  so-called  liberty  of  speech,  worship, 
conscience,  and  the  like,  which  is,  in  fact,  to  proclaim  that 
society  is  incapable  of  a  Christian  character  and  of  Christian 
obligations — not  only,  we  say,  to  refrain  from  doing  this,  but 
by  all  means  in  his  power,  and  therefore,  certainly,  by  all  words 
that  he  can  utter,  to  maintain  and  to  propagate  the  belief  tliat 
the  society  of  the  world  has  been  redeemed  from  error  and 
adopted  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  If  not,  then  we  do  not 
know  what  the  words  "  ITie  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become 
our  Lord's  and  His  Christ's^'*  may  signify.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  anxiety  and  regret  that  we  hccor  any  one  deny  to  the 
Christianized  society  of  Europe  the  character  of  a  normal 
state,  and  that  we  hear  any  one  whom  we  respect  extol  a  state 
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of  political  society  in  which  it  has  ceased  actively  to  conform 
itself  to  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

The  question  whether  democracy  is  certainly  and  rapidly 
advancing,  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  vital  principle  here  at  issue. 
Iwcry  fonn  of  government,  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  demo- 
cratic, may  be  perfectly  legitimate.  But  whether  a  state  be  the 
most  absolute  of  monarchies,  or  the  most  democratic  of  republics, 
its  true  relation  towards  religion  is  in  principle  precisely  the 
same.  Every  one  who  possesses  political  power  is  under  the  in- 
defeasible obligation  of  carefully  looking  to  it  that  none  of  his 
political  measures  injure  the  peoplo^s  spiritual  good;  and, 
moreover,  he  fulfils  more  faithfiiUy  the  trust  which  he  receives 
i'rom  God,  in  proportion  as  he  makes  their  spiritual  advance- 
ment his  predominant  end.  Nor  can  we  see  any  reason  why 
such  principles  may  not  be  as  heartily  accepted  by  the  rulers  of 
a  republic  as  by  an  absolute  monarch  :  at  all  events  it  is  the 
business  of  good  Catholics  to  labour  in  enforcing  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  (which  God  forbid  !)  wo  were  really  threatened 
with  a  new  social  development,  of  which  the  fundamental 
principle  should  be  that  the  civil  governor,  as  such,  is  in- 
different to  the  people^s  religious  good,  such  a  social  develop- 
ment would  be  in  itself  radically  corrupt  and  unchristian,  and 
a  miserable  declension  even  from  our  present  condition. 
Against  such  a  social  development,  when  once  its  true 
character  is  rightly  understood,  every  good  Catholic  would 
contend  to  the  death.  It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose,  as  we 
have  said,  to  pursue  this  subject  further  for  the  present.  We 
will  therefore  notice  only  two  other  topics,  and  so  conclude  this 
brief  account. 

The  one  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Congress  to  found 
Academias  like  that  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  Rome.  And  it 
was  not  without  satisfaction  that  we  remembered  that  we,  who 
are  behind  our  continental  brethren  in  so  many  things,  are 
])efore  them  at  least  in  this.  For  three  years  the  Academia  of 
the  Catholic  Religion,  affiliated  to  that  in  Rome,  has  existed 
in  the  Diocese  of  Westminster,  and  has  held  its  monthly 
meetings  at  the  house  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop.  Its  object 
is  precisely  that  of  the  Congress ;  namely,  to  promote,  not 
merely  literary,  or  artistical,  or  assthetical  compositions,  but  the 
discussion  and  defence  of  the  great  constructive  truths  and 
principles  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  of  Christian  society. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  members  will  give  their  minds 
with  a  renewed  interest  and  vigour  to  this  work,  so  necessary 
in  England,  where  the  very  air  we  breathe  is  charged  with 
a nti- Catholic  influences,  and  the  intellect  of  our  own  people  is 
insensibly  warped  and  perverted. 
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The  other  topic  which  appeared  prominently,  and  elicited 
at  every  mention  a  wonderful  outbreak  of  enthusiasm,    "was 
the  University  of  Louvain.     It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  was  the  attempt  of  the  Dutch 
government  to  establish  anti-Catholic  education  in  Bel^um. 
The  Catholic  University  of  Tjouvain  may  be  regarded  as  the 
trophy  of  victory,  and  as  the  citadel,  stronger  than  that  of 
Antwerp,  to  defend  the  liberties  of  Catholic  Belgium.      In 
the  last  thirty  yeara  a  whole  generation  of  Catholic  men  has 
been  formed  ther(^,  and  sent  out  into  every  class  and  condition 
of  the  state.      'J'ho  intellectual   culture  of  the  Cathohcs    in 
Belgium  makes  them  capable  of  any  duty  or  conflict  to  which 
they  may  be  called.     The  Congress  was  full  of  the  sons  of 
Ijouvain ;  some  six  hundred  were  said  to  bo  present — seven 
hundred   and  seventy  signed  the  address   to  the   Sovereign 
J^ontiff.     It  was  proposed  that  they  should  found  an  associ- 
ation of  those  who  had  studied  thei*e,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate 
and  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  their  Catholic  education.     Two 
hundred  enrolled  themselves  on  the  first  mention  of  the  scheme. 
AVe  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  (juality  of  the  men  reared 
at    liouvain.      They   exhibited   an    intellectual  calture    and 
development,  united  with  an  ardent  and  courageous  spirit, 
which  seemed  to  us  worthy  of  being  taken  as  a  pattern  for 
Catholic  laymen.     One  of  the  speakers  said,  happily,  "A  good 
Christian  is  a  givat  citizen ;"  and  his  words  truly  describe 
the  lay  Catholics  of  Belgium.    It  was  a  line  sight  to  see  young 
men  of  the  world  stand  up  in  an  assembly  of  many  thousands, 
and  speak  of  authority  and  obedience  like  bishops,  of  truth 
and  faith  like  priests,  of  the  salvation  of  souls  like  missionaries, 
and  of  the  independence  and  sovert^ignty  of  the  Holy  See  like 
the  pontifical  Zouaves,  in  whom  we  see  existing  before  our 
eyes  an  example  of  Christian  chivalry  second  to  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  Chiu'ch.     We  do  not  confine  these  remarks 
to  the  laity  reared  in  the  University  of  Louvain :  they  apply> 
in  their  proportion,  to  most  of  the  laymen  who  took  pwrt  in 
the  Congress.   They  appeared  to  us  to  speak,  not  only  as  men 
of  the  world,  but  as   Christians  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  of  their  pastors.     Among 
those  who  addressed  the  public  assemblies^  were  men  of  every 
calling  in  life  —  advocates,   diplomatists,   professors,  private 
^^entlemen — ^who  spoke  of  tlio  duties  and  dangers  of  hfe  and 
of    the   world,   with   that  tone   of   frank    and   manly  piety 
which   is  so  gi'aceful  and   fitting  in  the  mouth   of  laymen. 
AVlien  y.  Ambrose  exhorted  the  people  of  Milan  to  elect  their 
bishop  peacefully,   he    harangued  so  episcopally  that  they 
elected  him   by  acclamation.     We  are  told^  too^  that  tba 
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Emperor  Valentinian  took  it  as  a  compliment,  that  the  men 
he  chose  for  judges  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  as  their 
bishops.  We  deem  the  Belgians  happy  in  having  a  race  of 
laymen  who  count  among  them  public  men  of  the  same  type, 
and  we  should  wish  to  see  them  multiplied  among  ourselves. 

While  we  listened  for  five  long  days  to  the  words  of  such 
nien^  we  asked  ourselves,  when  will  England  rear  such  a  gene- 
ration of  Catholic  youth  ?  and  will  they  be  nurtured  to  this 
ardour  and  to  these  high  instincts  in  the  Protestant  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?  or  when  shall  we  possess 
a  Louvain  of  our  own  ?  The  subject  of  a  CathoHc  university 
for  England  was  often  spoken  of  during  that  week  among 
the  members  of  the  Congi^ess  ;  great  interest  was  shown 
by  many,  and  some  of  the  foremost  among  them  pro- 
mised their  help  whensoever  such  a  work  shall  be  taken  in 
hand.  At  the  banquet  which  closed  the  Congress,  the  Rector 
of  Louvain,  Mgr.  de  Ram,  after  describing  what  the  univer- 
sity had  done  for  Belgium,  expressed,  amidst  much  acclamation, 
his  ardent  hope  that  the  day  would  come  when  both  Germany 
and  England  would  possess  their  Cathohc  university.  As 
English  Catholics,  we  were  sensibly  moved  by  the  charity  and 
sympathy  with  which  every  mention  of  the  Church  in  England 
was  received;  as,  for  instance,  the  proposal  to  found  in 
England  a  Seminary  for  Foreign  Missions ;  and,  still  more, 
the  glowing  picture  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  as  drawn  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster.  It  was  a  noble  discom'se,  which 
elicited  a  great  response  of  sympathy  with  the  Catholics  of 
England.  In  the  course  of  it,  his  Eminence,  in  a  few  courteous 
and  respectful  sentences,  defined  the  limit  within  which  he  and 
others  concurred  in  the  principles  which  had  been  enunciated 
by  certain  of  the  speakers.  He  observed  with  much  felicity, 
that  the  liberty  which  they  had  invoked  gave  him  the  freedom 
of  limiting  the  measure  of  his  adhesion  to  some  of  the  eloquent 
discourses  which  had  been  delivered. 
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HISTORICAL    NOTES    OF    THE    TRACTAKIAN 

MOVEMENT. 

Paut  II. — Trad  90:  Us  AntecedeniSy  Motives,  Objed,  atul  imnieduUe 

Results. 

I  INTEND  to  devote  this  Paper  to  the  subject  of  Tract  90 ; 
aud  it  will  not  be  otherwise  than  consistent  with  such 
intention  if  I  speak,  in  the  first  instance,  somewhat  in  detail, 
c)f  a  ciiTunistance  which  is  knoAvn  to  have  produced  a  powerful 
impression  upon  Mr.  Newman's  mind,  and  to  have  affected, 
more  or  less,  every  work  which  he  took  in  hand  subsequently 
to  its  date.  This  circumstance  belongs  properly  to  the  period 
of  history  comprehended  in  my  last  paper ;  and  as  wo  have 
tliiis  overshot  onr  mark,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  our 
train  back  some  little  way,  in  order  the  better  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  point  of  destination. 

It  must  be  very  difficult  for  those  who  are  sons  of  the 
Church,  not  by  adoption  but  by  inheritance,  to  realize,  oven 
by  a  strong  effort  of  imagination,  the  depth  and  extent  of  tho 
ignorance  which  pi^evailed  among  members  of  the  Anglican 
Establishment  at  the  beginning  of  the  IViwrtarian  movement, 
with  regaixl  to  the  state  and  feelings  of  the  Catholic  com- 
nmnity  in  England.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many 
of  us  knew  far  more  about  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  Scythian  tribes,  than  of  the  cha- 
racters and  doings  of  this  portion  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  I  was  myself  at  all  behind  the 
5-»eiieral  run  of  my  contemporaries  in  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, or  in  knowledge  of  the  world ;  so  that  if  I  give  you 
my  own  ideas,  in  early  youth,  of  the  subject  in  question,  I  think 
you  may  receive  them  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  average  opinions 
of  young  people  at  the  time.  I  thought  that  tho  "  Roman  Catho- 
lics '^  of  England  did  not,  at  the  most,  number  more  than  about 
80  or  100  souls,  who  were  distributed  in  certain  great  families 
i  )Vor  the  midland  and  noi-them  counties.  I  thought  that  each  of 
these  families  lived  in  a  large  haunted  house,  embosomed  in  yew- 
trees,  and  surrounded  l)y  high  brick  walls.  About  the  interior 
of  these  mansions  I  had  also  my  ideas.  I  thought  that  they  were 
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made  up  of  vast  dreary  apartments,  walled  with  tapestry; 
\\nth  state  bed-rooms,  in  which  were  enormous  beds,  with 
ebony  bedsteads  surmounted  by  plumes,  and  which  only 
required  horses  to  be  put  to  them  in  order  to  become  funeral 
cars.  I  fancied,  of  course,  that  there  reigned  around  and 
within  these  abodes  a  ])reternatural  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  flapping  of  bats  and  the  screeching  of  owls.  Of  Catholic 
priests  I  had  a  far  less  distinct  idea,  and  consequently  an 
ampler  field  of  conjecture.  I  knew  only  that  they  had  their 
little  suburban  chapels,  in  which  they  perpetrated  ineffable 
rites.  The  only  token  of  humanity  about  them  was  rather  of 
a  pleasing  character.  It  was  the  little  modest  presbytery  by 
the  side  of  the  chapel,  with  its  wicket  by  the  road,  and  its 
narrow  gravel  walk,  edged  with  neatly-trimmed  box,  leading 
up  to  the  entrance ;  and  its  little  garden  by  the  side,  in 
which  the  combination  of  the  ntlle  and  the  dnlce  was  so 
happily  expressed  by  the  union  of  pinks  and  sweet-peas 
with  plants  of  a  more  homely  and  esculent  character.  But 
who  and  what  were  the  inmates  of  these  dwellings  ?  That 
they  must  be  mortal  was  evident ;  but  how  did  they  employ 
themselves?  They  were  never  to  bo  seen  in  public  places, 
and  if  they  ever  went  abroad,  it  must  be  in  company  with  the 
aforesaid  owls  and  bats,  and  other  such  shy  and  lucifugous 
creatures.  Surely  that  could  not  be  one  of  them  whom  we  saw 
the  other'^day  working  in  his  garden  like  a  common  labourer,  or 
coming  out  of  that  poor  little  cottage,  so  meanly  clad,  with 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  on  the  ground?  Of 
course  not ;  for  priests  are  always  represented,  in  pictures  and 
on  the  stage,  as  big  men,  with  haughty  looks  and  shaven 
crowns.  Such,  or  not  very  different,  were  my  early  notions 
of  English  Catholics  ;  and  the  strange  thing  is  that,  although 
1  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  subject  was  interdicted, 
j^omehow  I  never  liked  talking  about  it,  or  trying  to  clear  up 
my  notions  by  comparison  with  those  of  others.  The  subject 
never  seemed  to  come  up  naturally,  or  to  lie  in  any  one^s 
way.* 

This  may  serve  to  explain,  what  otherwise  must  seem  so 
strange,  the  way  in  which  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Tracts,  the  very  existence  of  English  Cathohcs  appeared  to 
bo  ignored  in  the  controversial  literature  of  the  period.     The 


'■'  My  experience  of  priests  was  derived  from  Lichfield,  where,  on  S.  John's 
tiny,  1847, 1  liad  the  happiness  of  celebrating  Mass  in  the  little  "suburban 
chapel,"  and  the  privilege  of  becoming  personally  acquainted,  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  venenible  Dr.  Kirk,  who  had  been  priest  of  Lichfield  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  boyhood  and  youth,  and  for  many  years  before. 
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Bilence  about  them  did  not,  I  really  believe,  arise  from  any 
fooling  of  iiidifference  or  contempt;  except  only  in  the  case  of 
ono  of  the  Tvi\ct  WTitors,*  who  never  hesitated  to  avow  those 
sentimontfl.  It  was  much  rather  that  they  came  in  no  one's 
path.  As  a  proof  that  the  ignorance,  to  which  I  myself  have 
confessed,  continued  even  through  a  considerable  part  of  my 
Oxford  career,  1  may  mention  that  I  did  not  know  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nowsham,  the  priest  of  Oxford,  even  by  sight,  till,  in  the 
year  1 845,  he  received  me  into  the  Church,  ^fhe  only  one 
among  those  who  took  part  in  the  Tractarian  Movement  to 
whom  that  worthy  priest  was  personally  known,  was  Mr. 
Newman,  who,  on  being  appointed  to  the  parish  of  S.  Cle- 
ment's, in  which  the  Catholic  chapel  of  Oxford  was  situated, 
laid  claim  (I  have  heard)  to  him  as  one  of  his  parishioners.  If 
this  story  be  true,  the  tables  ought  to  have  been  reversed,  and 
were  so  some  twenty  years  later. 

Had  this  state  of  things  been  reciprocal,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  long  the  Tmotarian  Movement  might  have  been  in 
fulfilling  its  providential  destiny.  But  it  was  not  so.  Towards 
the  year  18:38,  the  IVactarian  leaders,  at  least  their  chief, 
became  aware  that  an  eye  was  upon  them,  tracking  their 
steps,  noting  their  errors  and  inconsistencies,  and  gfuiding 
them,  when  they  least  thought  of  it,  to  a  higher  truth. 
Between  two  minds  on  either  side  of  the  barrier,  there  had 
sprung  up  one  of  those  mysterious  affinities  which  are  alike 
inexplicable  by  human  cause,  and  independent  of  the  ordinary 
channels  of  intercourse.  Those  minds  spoke  with  one  another 
without  direct  contact,  and  even  without  any  ostensible 
relationship.  It  was  like  ono  of  those  communications  which 
are  said  to  be  hold  Ijotweon  the  inhabitants  of  different  worlds, 
the  results  of  which  are  conveyed  to  the  uninitiated  company 
through  the  intervention  of  a  pri^'^leged  medium.  The  two 
authorized  media  which  reflected  the  mysterious  intercourse  in 
cjuostion  wore  the  Ditdltn  Bevtew  and  the  British  Critic.  The 
second  volume  of  the  ^^  Essays  on  Various  Subjects,"t  which 
wore  republished  some  years  ago  from  the  former  of  these 
periodicals,  contains  the  series  of  Papers,  on  the  one  side,  to 
which  allusion  has  boon  made,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  essay 
on  the  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches  to  which  Dr.  Newman, 
si  nee  he  became  a  Catholic,  has  attributed,  in  great  measure, 
the  change  of  opinion  which  just  six  years  afterwards  issued 
in  his  conversion.  J    It  would  occupy  me  too  long  to  undertake 

*  The  Rev.  W.  Pabiier,  of  Worcester  Colle^. 

t  By  his  Eminence  C-iirdinal  Wiseman.    Dohuaii ;  1853. 

t  Dedication  of  **  Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations." 
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anything  like  a  complete  analysis  of  the  argument  of  that 
celebrated  paper ;  and  to  give  a  mere  abridgment  of  it  would 
be  to  do  it  an  injustice.  No  one,  I  think,  who  reads  it,  as  I 
have  lately  done  for  a  second  or  third  time,  can  feel  any  sur- 
prise at  the  impression  which  it  is  now  known  to  have 
produced  upon  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  which  the  world, 
perhaps,  has  ever  known. 

I  have  felt  it  a  duty,  with  a  view  to  my  present  task,  to  read 
over  also  the  article  on  the  "  Catholicity  of  the  English 
Church/'*  which  Mr.  Newman  put  forth  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  that  on  the  "  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches," 
and  in  reply  to  it.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  read  that 
article,  with  the  light  which  Dr.  Newman^s  subsequent  con- 
fession has  thrown  upon  it,  without  discerning  evident  traces 
of  the  shock  which  his  views  had  recently  received.  It  may, 
of  course,  easily  be  represented  by  his  enemies  as  a  dis- 
ingenuous attempt  to  palm  upon  his  co-religionists  a  theory 
which  he  disbelieved.  To  myself  it  conveys  no  such  impres- 
sion. It  is  the  work  of  one  shaken,  but  not  yet  cast  down ; 
who,  with  an  affectionate  clinging  to  his  position  too  strong 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  those  who  longed  to  win  him,  combines 
an  amount  of  fairness  towards  his  antagonists,  equally,  or  yet 
more  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  longed  with  no  less  eager- 
ness to  retain  him.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  balanced  argument  of 
that  kind  which  pleases  zealous  adherents  on  neither  side  of  a 
controversy,  but  which,  for  that  very  reason,  is  all  the  inore 
genuine  as  the  expression  of  a  mind  which  "  dotes  yet  doubts, 
suspects  yet  strongly  loves." 

To  me  there  is  something  most  beautiful  in  the  way  in 
which  the  author  seems  to  oscillate  between  the  evident  bias 
of  his  intellectual  tendencies  and  the  no  less  evident  attractions 
of  his  early  faith.  He  seems  to  be  thinking  aloud;  and  his 
essay  reads  more  like  a  confession  than  a  didactic  treatise. 
Throughout  he  is  fearful  of  saying  either  too  little  or  too 
much.  Every  strong  statement  he  follows  up  with  a  qualifi- 
cation, or  guards  by  a  proviso.  The  whole  result  is,  that  the 
essay  appears  both  weak  in  argument  and  undecided  in  tone. 
But  its  weakness  and  indecision  are  the  fault,  not  of  the 
author,  but  of  his  cause, — an  honour  to  his  heart,  no  discredit 
to  his  intellect.  The  reply  to  the  special  paper,  which  helped 
to  demolish  his  theory,  is  contained  in  half  a  page,  and  reads 
almost  like  irony.  No  wonder  this  attempt  failed  to  satisfy 
the  devoted  partisans  of  Anglicanism,  and  probably  excited 
in  the  minds  of  many  who,  far  from  acknowledging  the  fact  to 

•  Brituh  Cnticy  Jan.  1840. 
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others,  scarcely  liked  to  trust  their  own  impressions  of  it, 
that  their  champion  had  shifted  his  ground,  and  entered  npon 
a  path  of  which  no  one  could  foresee  the  termination.  Those 
who  looked  narrowly  into  the  article  could  scarcely  fail  to 
observe  that,  in  the  ima^nary  dialogue  between  an  Anglican 
and  a  Catholic,  into  which  the  author  throws  his  controversy,  he 
leaves  the  Catholic  in  possession  of  the  field.  This  might  not, 
of  course,  he  the  writer's  intention ;  but  straws  show  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  Mr.  Newman,  meanwhile,  went  about 
his  work  as  before.  It  was  only  his  most  intimate  friends 
who  knew  that  any  change  had  come  over  him.  But  as  time 
went  on,  the  fact  became  more  perceptible.  A  thoroughly 
honest  and  sincere  man  cannot  long  keep  such  a  secret, 
however  much  he  may  desire  it.  It  oozes  out  in  every 
natural  expression  of  his  chai'acter.  In  Mr.  Newman  it  was 
soon  betrayed  by  the  tone  of  his  sermons  and  his  other 
writing's.  In  ''  Ijoss  and  Gain  ^^  he  somewhere  describes  this 
])hase  of  the  movement  in  his  own  amusing  way  : — "  They  say 
Smith  is  moving ;  he  has  changed  his  ground."  At  the  time, 
however,  it  was  a  serious  matter  for  every  one.  "  Newman 
ha.s  had  a  shake,"  they  said;  in  fact,  he  was  an  altered 
man,  "Ilsesit  latein  letalis  arundo."  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 

The  "Tracts  for  the  Times"  had  now  proceeded,  in 
]ieriodical  issues,  from  their  first  to  their  eighty-ninth 
number.  Many  of  them  had  passed  without  much  obser- 
vation, but  some  few  had  given  gi'cat  offence  to  one  or  more 
])arties  in  the  Establishment,  and  been  the  occasion  of  much 
earnest  controversy.  In  this  number  was  Dr.  Tusey's  Tract  on 
liaptisni,  which  defended,  with  his  usual  learning,  the  doctrine 
of  sacramental  grace  against  the  Low-Church  and  Latitudi- 
narian  parties.  Things  had  also  been  said  upon  the  other  of 
the  two  sacraments  which  the  Church  of  England  professed 
to  retiiin,  of  a  nature  to  excite  fears  in  the  same  quarters.  But 
the  two  Tracts  which  created  the  greatest  stir,  and  the 
objections  to  which  were  shared  by  many  High  Churchmen, 
were  those  of  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  on  the  "  Theory  of  Reserve 
in  communicating  Religious  Knowledge,"  and  that  of  Mr. 
Newman  on  the  Breviary.  The  fonner  of  these  essays  was 
in  tlu^  highest  degree  unpalatable  to  the  Evangelicals,  because 
it  contained  a  scarcely  concealed  attack  upon  their  practice  of 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  indiscriminately 
before  all  hearers.  The  same  Tract  was  ill  received,  not 
merely  by  the  Evangelical  school,  but  by  other  parties  also, 
because  it  propounded  a  theory  of  which  none  of  them  could 
foresee  the  results.     "  If  religious  knowledge,"  people  said. 
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"  is  to  be  dispensed  by  gradual  instalments,  and  as  its  disciples 
are  able  to  bear  it,  who  can  tell  what  may  be  in  '  reserve  ^  for 
any  of  us  as  time  goes  on  ?  Better,  then,  break  off  at  once 
from  these  teachers  than  allow  them  to  lead  us  blindfold  over 
marsh  and  quagmii-e/'  The  Tract  on  the  Breviary  went  far 
to  confirm  these  impressions.  It  seems  to  have  drawn  down 
the  remonstrances  of  Dr.  Bagot,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who 
was,  in  the  main,  very  fair  and  generous  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Tractarians ;  for,  among  the  Tracts  which  Mr.  Newman 
defends,  in  his  published  letter  to  that  prelate,  after  the 
appearance  of  Tract  90,  I  find  an  important  place  given  to 
this  on  the  Breviary.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  it  even 
Mr.  Newman  was  tempted  to  depart  from  that  spirit  of  justice 
towards  the  Church  which  was  on  the  whole  characteristic  of 
him.  In  the  course  of  the  Tract  in  question  he  strangely  says 
that  the  principal  attitude  of  Rome  towards  the  ancient 
Ijitm*gy  of  the  Church  was  that  of  having  corrupted  it.  To 
which  the  writer  in  the  Vuhlin  Re  clew  very  naturally  replies 
by  asking,  whether  it  were  nothing  to  have  prized  and  pre- 
served it  ? 

In  the  earlier  part  of  1841,  eight  years  after  the  beginning 
of  the  movement,  appeared  the  famous  Tract  90.  We  are 
left  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  the  motives  which  led  Mr.  Newman 
to  take  this  critical  and  eventful  step.  He  has  fully  explained 
them  in  his   "  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf." 

"  The  Tract  is  grounded  on  the  beUef  that  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  need  not  be  so  closed  as  the  received  method  of 
teaching  closes  them,  and  ought  not  to  be,  for  the  sake  of 
many  persons.  If  we  will  close  them,  we  run  the  risk  of 
subjecting  persons  whom  we  should  least  like  to  lose,  or 
distress,  to  the  temptation  of  joining   the  Church  of  Rome 

and  as   to   myself,  I  was   led   especially  to  exert 

myself  with  reference  to  this  difficulty,  from  having  had  it 
earnestly  urged  upon  me,  by  persons  whom  I  revere,  to  do  all 
I  could  to  keep  members  of  our  own  Church  from  straggling 
in  the  direction  of  Rome."* 

The  fall  of  a  thunderbolt  could  hardly  excite  a  greater  sen- 
sation in  its  neighbourhood,  than  did  these  latter  words  in 
many  quarters  of  the  university  and  the  country.  It  was  like 
the  '^  Ah,  my  lord,  beware  of  jealousy," — ^the  first  clothing  in 
words  of  a  dreaded,  half-suspected,  half-realized  phantasy. 
Till  this  time,  no  one,  except  the  very  few  who  were  in  the 
secret,  had  even  contemplated  the  possibility  of  such  de- 
fections.     '^Tendencies   to  Rome"  had  indeed  been  freely 
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imjDuted  to  the  Tracts,  But  many  persons  hardly  know  their 
own  meaning  in  such  phrases ;  whilo  thoso  who  md  attach  to 
them  a  meaning,  had  probably  no  more  definite  idea  than  that^ 
sonic  day  or  other,  the  proposals  of  Archbishop  Wake  might 
1)0  revived;  or,  at  all  events,  thought  only  of  some  great 
l?omanizing  demonstration  within  the  Estabhshed  Church. 
Individual  conversions  to  Rome  were  at  that  time  so 
uncommon,  involved  so  serious  a  step,  entailed  such  costly 
sacrifices,  that  ample  securities  against  them  were  supposed 
to  exist  on  every  side.  What,  then,  was  the  general  amaze- 
ment on  finding  that  the  leader  of  the  movement  himself^  who 
must  bo  supjioscd  to  know  its  secrets  better  than  any  one  else, 
actually  spoke,  in  a  published  document, — in  an  apology,  too, 
where  he  would  naturally  use  peculiar  circumspection — of 
"  straggling  towards  Rome  ^'  as  not  merely  a  possible,  but  a 
pressing  contingency !  Some  indeed  said,  "  They  will  bo  a 
good  riddance."  But  most  men  were  wiser ;  and  even  thoso 
who  thus  spoke  did  not  bring  home  to  themselves  the  import 
of  their  words.  At  all  events,  "  secession  to  Rome  "  bocamc, 
from  that  moment,  a  practical  fear  and  a  popular  cry. 

Tract  90  is  a  commentary,  not  upon  all  the  Thirty-nino 
Articles,  but  upon  such  of  them  only  as  appear,  directly  or  by 
implication,  to  contradict  certain  Catholic  doctrines.  Their 
wording  is  in  many  places  so  extremely  loose  as  to  allow  of 
their  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  favour  of  an  ortho- 
dox intei'pretation.  By  dint  of  fixing  upon  their  words 
meanings  which  were  just  admissible  though  anything  rather 
than  obvious,  or  of  clearing  up  doubts  from  the  language  of 
other  articles  which  was  either  exphmatory  or  contradictory, 
and  which  it  was  more  respectful  to  suppose  the  first  rather 
than  the  second,  the  Tract  contrived  to  squeeze  out  of  this 
intractable  and  elusive  formulary  a  sense  not  absolutely  fatal 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  grace  of  certain 
saciNiments.  In  the  case  of  those  Articles  which  undertake  to 
deal  with  what  they  call  ^^  Romish  doctrine  "  (in  the  original 
"  doctrina  Romanensium ''),  the  writer  considers  that  the 
framers  meant  to  condemn,  not  formal  'definitions  of  the 
Church  (the  Council  of  Trent  had  not  then  spoken),  but 
certain  popular  yet  '^  authorized  ^^  interpretations  of  those 
definitions,  to  which  the  Church,  in  the  abstract,  viewed  as  a 
dogmatic  teacher,  was  not  formally  committed.  He  thus 
seemed  to  himself  able  to  vindicate,  on  behalf  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  a  certain  doctrine  on  Purgatory,  Invocation  of 
Saints,  &c.,  which  was  at  any  rate,  he  maintained,  the  doctrine 
of  Antiquity,  and  might  even  be  that  of  the  Tridentine 
Decrees,   apart   from   Qie  aforesaid   popular   or  traditionary 
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interpretation  of  those  Decrees ;  or,  in  other  words,  provided 
only  that  such  doctrine  were  not  what  the  Articles  meant  by 
"  doctrina  Romanensium/^  it  might  be  held  consistently  with 
an  honest  subscription  to  them. 

Whether  or  not  the  framers  of  the  Articles  intended,  con- 
sciously or  implicitly,  to  admit  such  a  distinction  between 
abstract  definitions  and  popular  teaching,  it  is  impossible,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  determine;  though  it  is  histori- 
cally certain  that  they  could  not  have  had  the  Council  of 
Trent,  at  all  events,  in  their  eye.  The  supposition  was,  at 
any  rate,  discreditable  either  to  their  theological  acumen  or  to 
their  ingenuousness.  Mr.  Newman  chose  the  former  alterna- 
tive ;  Mr.  Ward  seemed  to  prefer  the  latter.  The  view  which 
Mr.  AVard  apparently  adopted,  was  that  the  English  Reformers 
had  two  strings  to  their  bow :  the  one,  to  satisfy  their  friends 
abroad ;  the  other,  to  avoid  offending,  more  than  was  neccs- 
sar}^,  the  Catholic  party  in  England.  This  general  object  they 
sought  to  attain  by  giving  the  Articles  as  Protestant  an  aspect 
as  consisted  with  leaving  certain  loopholes  through  which 
Catholics,  or  at  least  the  more  Catholic-minded  of  the  clergy, 
might  creep  in.  Another  person  *  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove 
historically  that  some  such  compromise  was  highly  probable  in 
fact.  Mr.  Newman  appeared  to  take  a  middle  course,  and  to 
avoid  all  open  imputations  upon  the  honesty  of  the  English 
Reformers.  He  supposed  them  to  have  been  rather  diplomatic 
than  dishonest.  He  spoke  of  the  Articles  as  the  same  sort  of 
compromise  which  would  result  from  two  very  different  parties 
having  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  Parliament,  or  other  such 
public  document,  in  which  each  side  w6uld  have  to  secure  a 
certain  recognition  of  its  own  views  by  insisting  largely  upon 
the  use  of  an  ambiguous  phraseology. 

It  is  a  fact,  though  almost  an  incredible  one,  that  Mr.  New- 
man was  totally  unprepared  for  the  reception  which  this  most 
remarkable  essay  encountered  both  in  the  university  and 
throughout  the  country.  This  fact,  which  I  state  with  unhesi- 
tating confidence,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  if  any  can  be  necessary, 
of  the  perfect  simplicity  and  honesty  with  which  he  undertook 
and  executed  his  task.  He  most  conscientiously  believed  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  Articles  which  he  proposed,  however 
new  and  however  little  consistent,  in  some  parts  at  least,  with 
their  primCi  facie  aspect,  was  yet  fairly  attributable  to  them. 
And  he  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  when  a  friend,  to  whom 
he  showed  his  Tract  previously  to  publication,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  (entirely  borne  out  by  the  result),  that  it  would  com- 

♦  [Mr.  Oakeley  himself. — ^Editor.] 
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pletcly  electrify  the  university  and  the  Cliurcli.  With  charac- 
teristic i)riidence,  Mr.  Newman  so  far  acted  upon  this  opinion 
as  to  take  the  advice  of  another  friend  upon  the  question  of 
publishing  the  Tract;  and  as  that  friend  did  not  appear  to 
share  the  expectations  of  the  other,  or,  at  all  events,  considered 
that  the  object  justified  the  risk,  the  author  committed  his 
manuscript  to  the  press. 

Tract  90  had  not  been  out  many  days  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement.     It  was  bought  with 
such  avidity  that  the  very  presses  were  taxed,  almost  beyond 
their  powers,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  demand.     Edition 
followed  edition  by  days  rather  than  by  weeks,  and  it  was  not 
very  long  before  Mr.  Newman  realized  money  enough,  by  the 
sale  of  this  shilling  pamphlet,  to  purchase  a  valuable  libi'aiy. 
If,  during  the  month  which  Ibllowed  its  appcirance,  you  had 
happened  to  enter  any  common  room  in  Oxford  between  the 
hours  of  six  and  nine  in  the  evening,  you  would  have  been  safe 
to  hear  some  ten  or  twenty  voices  eloquent  on  the  subject  of 
Tract  90.     If  you  had  happened  to  pass  two  heads  of  houses, 
or  tutors  of  colleges,  strolling  down  High  Street  in  the  after- 
noon, or  returning  from  their  walk  over  Magdalen  Bridge,  a 
thousand  to  one  but  you  would  have  caught  the  words  "New- 
man," and  "  Tract  90."     Nor  was  it  many  days  before  action 
was  taken  upon  the  question.     Four  gentlemen,  tutors  of  the?r 
I'ospoctive  colleges,  came  forward  as  the  representatives  of  the 
groat  body  of  their  order,  with  a  manifesto,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  stated   that   they  were  "at  a  loss  to  see  what 
security  would  remain,  were  the  principles  of  the  Tract  gene- 
rally recognized;   that  the  most  plainly  erroneous  doctrines 
and  pi'acticcs  of  the  Church  of  Rome  might  now  be  inculcated 
in  the  lecture-i'ooms  of  the  university  and  from  the  pulpits  of 
our  churches."     It   is   worthy  of  record   that   of  these  four 
gentlemen,  one  was  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  and  another 
the  11  ev.  Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  one  of  the  writers  in  the 
volume  of  "  Essays  and  lie  views,"  who  has  himself,  within  the 
last  year,  been  a  defendant  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.     This 
document  v/as  not  put  forth  many  hours  before  Mr.  Newman 
was  again  in  the  field  with  a  reply  to  it  in  the  form  of  the 
"  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf "  previously  noticed  in  this  paper.     The 
sharpness  of  the  contest  is  indicated   by  the  extraordinaiy 
rapidity  and  vigour  of  the  various   movements.      Tract   90, 
though  dated  (rather  ominously)  on  the  Feast  of  the  Conver- 
sion of  S.  Paul,  was  not  actually  pubUshed  till  an  early  day  in 
March.     Yet,  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  as  appears  by  the 
date,  Mr.  Newman  sent  his  letter  to  Dr.  Jelf  to  the  printer ; 
and  by  that  time  the  manifesto  of  the  Four  Tutors  had  been 
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not  only  published  but  acted  upon;  for,  at  the  eud  of  Mr. 
Newman's  reply  to  it,  there  appears  the  following  charac- 
teristic foot-note  : — "  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  it  has  been 
told  me  that  the  Hebdomadal  Board  has  recorded  its  opinion 
about  the  Tract/'  The  Hebdomadal  Board,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  say,  consisted  at  that  time  of  the  body  of  heads  of 
colleges  and  halls,  who  possessed  initial  power  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  university,  but  whose  acts  had  no  weight  except- 
ing as  declarations  of  individual  opinion,  till  they  had  been 
promulgated,  and  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  academical  con- 
vocation. This  will  account  for  the  very  mild  way  in  which 
Mr.  Newman  notices  the  strictures  which  that  board  had  thus 
early  passed  upon  his  work.  The  effect  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion was,  that  Mr.  Newman's  Tract  was  never  condemned  by 
the  university,  nor  he  himself  formally  precluded  from  the 
exercise  of  any  office,  whether  academical  or  clerical.  He 
withdrew,  of  his  own  accord,  certain  expressions  in  the  Tract 
which  were  nowise  essential  to  its  subject,  but  never  made,  as 
he  distinctly  states  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  any  retractation  of 
it.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have  escaped  public  con- 
demnation and  penalty,  especially  when  we  consider  that, 
merely  for  a  sermon  in  which  the  interpretation  of  the  Tract 
was  adopted,  and  not  without  qualification,  upon  a  single  point 
of  doctrine.  Dr.  Pusey  was  afterwards  condemned  by  a  committee 
of  six  doctors,  and  inhibited  from  preaching  before  the  univer- 
sity for  two  years.  But  Oxford  did  not  forget  the  Tract ;  and, 
four  years  afterwards,  collected  the  slumbering  embers  of  its 
indignation,  too  fierce  to  be  any  longer  repressed,  in  its 
onslaught  on  Mr.  Ward. 

Dr.  Pusey' s  moderation  did  much  valuable  service  to  the 
movement.  He  was,  as  Mr.  Newman  was  not,  a  high  digni- 
tary of  the  Established  Church.  He  was  also  a  person  of 
aristocratic  birth  and  connections ;  and,  although  one  of  the  last 
men  in  the  world  to  set  store  by  such  accidental  advantages, 
yet,  in  an  Established  Church  closely  allied  to  the  world,  and 
affected,  however  unconsciously,  by  its  spirit,  such  considera- 
tions could  not  fail  to  have  their  influence.  Moreover,  as  I 
said  in  my  last  paper.  Dr.  Pusey  was  the  only  leader  of  the 
Tractarian  school  to  whom  the  Evangelical  party  had  any  kind 
of  attraction.  His  piety  was  not  only  most  real,  but  it  was  of 
a  popular  and  impressive  character.  He  had  also  a  way  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  and  entirely  consistent  with  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity, of  rounding  off  the  sharp  edges  of  the  strong  and 
offensive  statements  of  others,  and  thus  presenting  them  under 
a  far  less  odious  aspect  to  those  who  disliked  them.  .  Hence, 
Dr.  Pusey  had  a  definite   and  most  important  place  in  the 
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movement.  Wliilo  it  was  Mr.  Newman's  office  to  stimnlatej 
and  Lis  misfortune  to  startle,  to  Dr.  Pusey,  on  the  other  handj 
belonged  the  work  of  soothing,  and  the  ministry  of  concilia- 
tion. He  was  the  S.  Barnabas  of  the  movement.  Yet  the 
ettect  of  his  character,  and  of  his  conciliatory  spirit  was  less 
perceptible  in  the  university  than  elsewhere.  A  writer  in  the 
British  Critic  *  throws  some  light  upon  that  prejudice,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  action  of  the  "  Six  Doctors  "  is  an  instance  of 
it.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
service  rendered  to  Tractarianism  by  the  learning,  piety, 
moderation,  high  character,  and  elevated  position  of  this 
remarkable  and  estimable  man.  Indeed,  it  deserves  to  be 
recorded  how  much  of  the  success  of  the  work  was  due  to  the 
spirit  of  generosity,  forbearance,  and  mutual  confidence  which 
prevailed  among  all  its  great  originators.  It  is  certain  that  Dr. 
Puscy  did  not  fully  sympathize  with  every  view  of  Mr.  New- 
man, or,  at  all  events,  with  the  mode  in  which  he^occasionally 
expressed  himself.  It  is  scarcely  less  certain  that  Mr.  New- 
man could  not  always  go  along  with  the  arguments  by  which 
Dr.  Pusey  defended  him.  Had  there  been  less  of  loyalty  on  the 
one  side,  or  of  affection  on  both,  these  diflFerences  might  easily 
have  been  exaggerated  into  causes  of  disunion,  in  which  case 
the  whole  success  of  the  work  would,  humanly  speaking,  have 
been  at  an  end.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  attribute  these  results 
to  the  spirit  of  comj^romise,  or  the  arrangements  of  diplomacy. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  express  my  own  belief  that  the  view  I  have 
taken  of  them,  as  it  is  the  more  charitable,  is  also  the  tmer. 
It  was  one  of  the  characteristic  difierences  between  these  two 
eminent  men,  that  Dr.  Pusey  was  far  more  dogmatical  in  the 
direction  of  consciences  than  Mr.  Newman.  He  always 
seemed  much  surer  of  his  ground ;  and,  as  positive  teaching 
and  authoritative  direction  were  just  what  thoughtful  Angli- 
cans wanted,  he  was  in  great  request  as  a  spiritual  guide. 
He  even  undertook,  it  was  commonly  said,  people's  conscien- 
tious burdens,  and  made  himself  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences. Mr.  Newman,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  even  as  a 
Protestant,  most  diffident  of  himself  and  umvilling  to  decide  for 
others.  Yet,  it  is  remai^kable  that  in  real  influence  over  others 
there  was  no  comparison  between  the  two.  Dr.  Pusey's  power 
over  consciences  was  limited  by  the  degree  of  his  disciples' 
obedience;  Mr.  Newman's  penetrated  and  swayed  them  in 
spite  both  of  themselves  and  of  himself.  He  ruled  them  with- 
out aiming  at  rule  j  and  they  acted  under  his  influence  while 
scarcely  aware  of  his  power.     His  words  wore  treasured  up  as 
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oracles;  his  hints  were  improved  into  laws;  his  very  looks 
and  gestures  watched  as  a  mirror  of  his  thoughts ;  his  latent 
feelings  tenderly  consulted,  his  wishes  reverently  anticipated, 
even  his  very  peculiarities  unconsciously  copied.  His  personal 
influence  in  the  Church  of  England  was  something  to  which 
experience  suggests  hardly  a  parallel.  Yet,  according  to  the 
paradoxical  law  upon  which  real  influence  seems  to  depend, 
the  ratio  of  its  extent  appeared  to  be  inverse  with  the  degree 
in  which  it  was  sought.  In  ^^Loss  and  Gain,^^  he  has  recorded 
the  facts  of  the  case,  as  if  from  an  external  point  of  view. 

"  Dr.  Pusey,"  said  Charles,  "  is  said  always  to  be  decisive. 
He  says,  'This  is  Apostolic;'  ^that's  in  the  Fathers.'  '  S. 
Cyprian  says  this ; '  '  S.  Augustine  decrees  that : '  '  this  is 
safe  ; '  '  that  is  wrong.' ".,.."  But  the  Puseyites  are  not 
always  so  distinct,"  said  Sheflield ;  '^  there's  Smith ;  he  never 
speaks  decidedly  on  difficult  questions."  ....  ''Then  he  won't 
have  many  followers,"  said  Charles,  "  that's  all,"  "  But  he  has 
more  than  Dr.  Pusey,"  answered  Sheffield.  "Well,  I  can't 
understand  it,"  said  Charles;  "he  ought  not;  perhaps  they 
won't  stay."  "The  truth  is,"  said  Sheffield,  "I  suspect  ho 
is  more  of  a  sceptic  at  bottom."  * 

Among  the  effects  of  Tract  90  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
Dr.  I3agot,  who  was  Mr.  Newman's  ecclesiastical  superior, 
sent  a  message  to  him  stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times  were  doing  mischief,  and  ought  to  be  given  up. 
Mr.  Newman  unhesitatingly  acted  upon  this  suggestion,  and 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times  accordingly  expired  in  their  90th 
number.  Mr.  Newman  announced  his  intention  of  withdraw- 
ing them,  in  a  published  letter  to  Dr.  Bagot,  in  which,  without 
undertaking  to  defend,  he  feels  it  quite  consistent  with  his 
duty  to  explain,  such  of  the  Tracts  as  had  given  the  greatest 
umbrage  to  that  prelate. 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  Mr.  Ward,  whose  name 
now  begins  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  that 
time,  wrote  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  Tract  90,  distin- 
guished by  great  moderation  of  tone,  under  the  titles  of  "  A 
Few  Words,"  and  "  A  Few  More  Words."  An  important 
point  was  gained  in  these  publications  by  showing  that  the 
Homilies,  which  form  the  best  extant  commentary  upon  the 
Ai'ticles,  evidently  point  at  certain  views  of  "  Romish  doc- 
trine," which  never  were,  and  never  could  have  been,  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that 
which  attributes  to  the  Saints  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  (whom 
the  Tractarians  persisted  in  calling  "  S.  Mary ")  the  honour 
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due  to  God  alone.  Such  also  is  some  imaginary  view  of 
Purgatory  which  supersedes  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. AVe,  who  speak  from  within  the  Church,  know  foil  well 
how  absolutely  monstrous  are  such  suppositions.  But  Mr.  New- 
man, at  the  time  ho  wrote  the  Tract,  was  under  the  impression 
that  these  and  such  like  frightful  corruptions,  or  rather  con- 
tradictions, of  Divine  Truth  were  extensively  countenanced 
by  what  he  calls  the  "  authoritative  teaching ''  of  the  Chnrch^ 
both  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  afterwards;  meaning  by 
that  phrase  the  teaching  of  living  authorities  beside  and 
beyond  her  recorded  definitions.* 

As  I  am  anxious  to  place  on  record  so  much  of  the  history 
of  Tractarianism  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  explanation  of 
facts  and  phenomena  which  must  enter  into  the  future  eccle- 
siastical annals  of  this  country,  I  have  been  obliged  to  go 
into  details  which  I  fear  must  be  very  uninteresting  to  many 
CathoUcs.  Hence  it  is,  that,  for  my  own  relief  as  well  as 
theirs,  I  am  prepared  to  seize  upon  the  lighter  and  more 
ludicrous  features  of  the  movement.  Accordingly  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  wind  up  my  present  Paper,  by  presenting  an 
a^spect  of  Tractarianism  wliich  is  historically  certain,  though 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  describe  it  in  its  true  colours 
without  the  appearance  of  burlesque.  I  allude  to  the  pro- 
spects which  about  tliis  time  many  sanguine  persons  began 
to  entertain  of  a  coq^orate  union  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Anglican  Establishment.  A  very  few  words  will  show 
how  natui'ally  these  hopes  would  arise  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Tract  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  this  Paper. 

I'ersons  who,  before  the  appearance  of  Ti'act  90,  had  been 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  Church  was  right,  and  the  Estab- 
lishment wrong,  had  conceived  but  of  one  mode  whereby  their 
conscientious  difficulties  might  be  surmounted,  should  those 
difficulties  persevere  and  become  inveterate — ^that  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Church  one  by  one.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles,  so 
far  from  offering  to  facilitate  any  other  course,  were  looked 
upon  as  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  union.  They  constituted 
the  very  charter  of  the  '^  Church  of  England,"  to  give  up 
which  would  be  like  surrendering  its  existence.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  rope  was  thrown  out  from  the  very  quarter  whence  ifc 
was  least  expected.  Had  persons  looked  narrowly  into 
the  Tract  upon  which  they  founded  their  new  hopes,  they 
would  have  seen  that  it  did  not  really  furnish  any  basis  of 


*  It  may  bo  noticed  as  a  strikiug  fact,  tliut,  in  the  Established  Church, 
which  rejects  Punitory,  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternity  of  Future  Punishments 
is  now  extensively  denied. 
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reconciliation  between  the  two  bodies.  '^  Here,^^  says  Mr. 
Newman  in  his  ''  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,"  "  is  one  Roman  doctrine 
wliich  the  Articles  do  not  warrant, — Infallibility.^^  There  was 
also  another  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole  question — the 
supremacy  of  S.  Peter's  See.  The  doctrine  of  the  Blessed 
Eucharist  was,  in  Mr.  Newman's  opinion,  another  insuperable 
difficulty,  though  ilr.  Ward  undertook,  and  with  great 
apparent  reason,  to  show  that  the  Catholic  dogma  on  that 
subject  was  as  admissible  upon  the  principle  of  interpretation 
set  forth  in  the  Tract  as  any  other.  But  as  the  Tract  was 
caught  at  in  its  general  drift,  rather  than  thoughtfully  inves- 
tigated, visions  of  unity  began  to  flit  before  many  a  simple 
and  zealous  soul.  "  Perhaps,  after  all,''  they  said,  "  the 
Church  of  England  might  not  object  to  give  up  the  Articles ; 
and  even  if  she  retained  them,  they  would  still  serve  as  a 
valuable  protest  against  those  traditionary  corruptions  and 
practical  errors  against  which  no  Formulary  of  Faith  can 
speak  more  strongly  than  the  Decrees  of  Trent  themselves. 
Trent  and  the  Articles  would  stand  side  by  side  as  two  kindred 
witnesses  against  error ;  meanwhile,  Trent  would  proclaim  to 
the  world  those  truths  which  the  Articles  do  not  explicitly 
condemn  (forbid  the  thought!),  and,  therefore,  of  course, 
implicitly  recognize.  It  is  only,  after  all,  one  Faith  under 
two  aspects ;  Trent  is  the  stronger  in  its  witness  to  the 
Truth,  England  in  its  disclaimers  of  corruption ;  but  the  Truth 
which  Trent  proclaims  England  does  not  disavow;  and  the 
errors  against  wliich  England  so  loudly  protests  Trent  does  not 
shrink  from  admitting  to  be  such ;  nay,  does  not  hesitate  to 
denounce." 

That  such  dreams  should  have  a  tendency  to  fascinate  and 
to  delude,  can  be  matter  of  surprise  to  no  one  who  reflects  how 
the  process  of  a  corporate  union  would  have  tended  to  obviate 
all  the  most  appalling  difficulties  which  hampered  the  course 
of  individual  conversion.  "With  men  like  many  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  movement,  the  very  least  of  these  difficulties 
was  the  sacrifice  of  income  and  social  position.  But  there  was, 
in  fact,  no  temporal  obstacle  which  would  not  have  vanished 
before  the  brilliant  project  which,  not  merely  haunted  our 
imaginations,  but  was  actually  the  subject  of  serious,  or,  at 
any  rate,  earnest  deliberation. 

There  was  one  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  plan,  which 
certainly  did  not  receive  the  consideration  it  deserved.  We 
had,  as  the  phrase  runs,  '^  our  own  consent "  to  the  transac- 
tion, but  forgot  that  to  every  contract  two  parties  are 
necessary.  Never  was  there  a  more  delightful  prospect,  nor 
a  more  magnificent  scheme — in   the   eyes  of  its  projectors. 
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The  First  Napoleon  mapping  out  England  on  the  evo  of  his 
proposed  invasion,  and  assigning  Belvoir  Castle  to  one  of  his 
generals,  Arundel  to  another,  and  Lulworth  to  a  third,  was 
as  nothing  compared  with  ike  distribution  of  other  men's 
property,  the  over-riding  of  other  men's  rights,  and  the 
aiTangemcnt  of  other  men's  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs,  in 
which  these  amiable  enthusiasts  found  it  easy  to  indolge. 
Such  bishops  and  deans  as  had  the  good  foi'tune  to  be 
celibate  would  be  ready  to  drop  into  the  ancient  sees,  or  to 
take  the  headships  of  the  restored  abbeys.  The  married 
clergy  would  be  a  greater  difficulty.  But  bishops  and  regulars 
might  be  expected  to  separate  from  their  wives,  and  those 
wives  to  pass  naturally  into  the  religious  state.  The  secular 
clergy  need  not  be  molested  for  the  present.  In  the  normal 
state  of  things  they,  too,  must  be  celibate,  but  "vested 
interests'^  might  be  respected  for  the  moment,  and  the 
existing  generation  of  wives  suffered  to  die  out. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Newman  himself 
never  entered  into  these  views  othei'wise  than  by  laughing  at 
them.  But,  in  his  ^'  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,"  he  distinctly  refers 
to  them ;  and  in  '^  Loss  and  Gain  "  has  exposed  them  in  that 
vein  of  brilliant  and  kindly  wit  which  is  peculiar  to  himself. 
'Jliey  served  to  amuse  many  excellent  persons  for  a  consi- 
derable space  of  time,  and  had  tliis  undoubted  advantage, 
that  they  dispelled,  once  for  all,  the  prospect  of  a  union  which 
could  only  at  last  have  verified  the  poet's  image  :— 

Mortua  quinetiftiu  juiin:ebaiit  cori>ora  vivis. 

The  mists  of  theory  melted  away,  and  left  in  its  stern  i-eality 
the  only  alternative  of  duty — individual  submission. 

In  my  next  paper  I  must  shift  the  scene  to  London  for  tho 
purpose  of  introducing  an  ejDisode,  or  by-plot.  But  I  intend 
returning  to  Oxford  and  its  neighbourhood  before  I  con- 
clude, in  order  that  we  may  wind  up  our  story  at  the  point 
from  which  we  started. 

(To  he  continved,) 
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Sermons  on  Ecclesiasticcd  Suhjects  ;  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Relations  of 
England  to  Christianity,  By  Henry  Edward  Manning,  D.D.  Dublin : 
Duffy. 

THIS  is  the  most  important  Catholic  work  of  the  quarter,  so  far  at  least 
as  our  own  country  is  concerned.  It  is  chiefly  made  up  of  sermons 
delivered  at  very  wide  intervals — and  indeed  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
F.  Manning  has  preached  at  each  of  the  three  English  provincial  synods, — 
yet  the  identity  of  thought  and  spirit  throughout  is  very  striking.  Nor  can 
this  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  sermons  have  been  selected  for  the 
very  reason  of  their  agreeing  in  subject ;  nothing  will  explain  it  except  the 
singular  steadiness  and  fixedness  of  thought,  which  we  should  be  disposed  to 
regjird  as  the  author's  distinguishing  characteristic.  This  fixedness  of  thought 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  his  Catholic  career.  On  the  whole,  we  should 
say  that  while  there  is  certainly  no  convert  who  has  been  more  thoroughly 
accluuatized  in  his  new  position,  yet  there  is  no  one  in  whom  the  Catholic 
intellectual  life  has  been  so  simply  a  development  of  the  pre-Catholic.  He 
has  thought  throughout  on  the  basb  of  one  fundamental  principle ,  and  when 
that  principle  reached  a  certain  degree  of  expansion,  it  carried  him,  as  it 
were,  spontaneously  into  the  Catholic  Church.  This  principle  is  stated  at 
length  in  the  Introduction  to  the  present  volume  (p.  24) ;  and  the  passage 
will  repay  the  reader's  most  careful  attention.  In  substance,  of  course,  it  is 
as  old  as  the  Apostles ;  but  the  particular  form  in  which  F.  Manning  has 
exhibited  it,  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  entirely  new.  The  principle  to  which 
we  refer  is  the  Pentecostal  institution  of  Christ's  mystical  body  the  Church. 
He  shows  attention  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  even  the  highest  non- 
Catholic  theories,  the  Church  is  on  her  probation  ;  that  she  may  fall  away 
from  her  privileges  and  from  her  fulness  of  union  with  Christ  (p.  20)— 
a  notion  contrary  to  the  plainest  testimonies  of  Scripture,  nay,  to  the 
elementary  idea  of  the  Church,  as  there  exhibited.  And  he  also  points  out 
(p.  19)  the  remarkable  analogy  which  exists  between  the  office  of  God  the 
Son,  as  manifested  in  a  natural  body,  and  the  office  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  animating  the  mystical  body. 

From  this  great  principle,  in  proportion  as  it  is  studied  and  pondered,  two 
great  inferences  result,  which  may  be  called  our  author's  dominant  ideas. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  immeasurable  elevation  of  the  Papal  Throne  over  all 
other  earthly  dignities.  The  second  is  the  extreme  importance  of  European 
society  being  in  union  with,  and  subjection  to,  the  Church  ;  a  consummation 
which  of  course  has  never  been  attained  in  a  degree  at  all  commensur    le 
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with  the  reason  of  tlie  case,  but  at  which  it  is  certainly  not  less  iuiportiiiit  to 
aim  at  the  present  tlian  at  any  previons  i>eriod.    F.  Manning  h  hence  led 
to  s;iy  some  severe  things  on  **  nationalism,"  but  not  more  severe  than  tnie. 
'*  Wiien  Juilaism  passed  away"  he  observes,  '* nationalism  became  a  heresy 
within  the  kin;^doui  of  God.    It  is  the  mark  of  heresy  to  be  national  and 
local,  as  it  is  of  the  one  universiil  kingdom  to  know  of  no  distinction  of 
nations.      They  are  absorbed  in  the  unity  of  the  true  kingdom**  (p.  249). 
.And  whereas  to  our  own  mind  there  is  no  feature  in  our  authoi^s  works  so 
atlnvctive  as  the  emphatic  repudLition  of  nationalism,  it  Lb  the  expression  of 
tliis  unreserved  loyalty  of  heart  and  affection  to  the  Holy  See  which  seeuis, 
as  might  perhjips  have  been  expected,  specially  to  jar  on  the  ear  of  Pro- 
t  estiints.    The  EmdcTy  an  excellently-conducted  paper  of  recent  origin,  speaks 
of  F.  Manning  as  having  at  length  openly  declared  himself,  in  the  same  kind 
of  tone  as  tliough  he  liad  confessed  to  a  taste  for  cannibalism  ;  and  even  as 
we  write  we  obser\'e  that  the  Guardian  speaks  of  "  the  extreme  convert 
school,  that  of  Fal>er  and  Manning,"  as  "  positively  revolting  both  to  the 
tMste  and  to  the  conscience  of  honest  men  **  (September  9th,  p.  856).     The 
(ruanh'tni  di)Q:^  not  indeed  explain  what  are  the  particular  features  of  this 
*'  convert  school "   which  thus  excite    its  indignation ;  but,  after  reading 
F.  Manning's  ])ages,  so  characterized  by  dignity  and  self-command,  we  are 
not  a  little  startled  by  such  declamations  as  those  we  have  just  qaoted, 
wliich  are  not  less  **  revolting "  to  our  "  conscience "  than  our  tenets  can 
lM)ssibly  be  to  the  writer  in  question. 

Our  authors  controversy,  however,  though  entirely  free  from  asperity  or 
])«Tsonal  invective,  is  very  direct  and  telling.  His  whole  Introduction,  after 
t))o  preliminary  stiitement  of  principle  to  which  we  liave  sidverted,  is  devoted 
to  a  vigorous  criticism  of  the  Establishment  in  its  doctrinal  aspect.  Nor 
lijive  we  anywhei-e  seen  the  contnwt  between  Catholicism  and  Anglicanism 
moi(»  j)ointedly  stated  than  wheiv  he  says  that "  every  error  which  has  sprung 
up  in  the  Anglican  ( -huix^h  adheres  to  it  still.  Itudoctriius  ranuh,  itt  herrna 
tthi-lc    All  its  morbid  humours  are  alworbed  into  its  blood'*  (p.  57). 

There  is  one  pjirt  of  nationalism  from  which,  strange  to  say,  we  doubt 
wl  let  her  F.  >  fanning  has  been  altogether  emancipated.  He  seems  to  exprars 
himself  here  and  there  (see,  e.y.,  ])age  73)  as  though  he  regarded  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  natundly  the  noblest  of  races,  however  depressed  and  depraved  by 
th»'  rv'ligious  corniption  in  wluch  it  is  plungc<l.  For  ourselves,  coiporately, 
we  seek  to  represent  with  perfect  impartiality  both  Celt  and  Saxon,  and  may 
1)(>  said  therefore  t^)  have  no  nation.  But  we  do  strongly  think  that  evety 
race  has  extremely  great  faults,  and  that  each  one  of  us,  as  an  individual,  is 
so  far  at  least  bound  u})  with  those  faults,  that  to  attempt  to  form  an  impartial 
comparison  l>etween  our  own  countrymen  and  foreigners  is  simply  absard. 
Wo  had  1)etter  let  it  alc»ne  altogether,  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  fiuiltB  of  our 
own  national  chjiracter,  and  strive  to  correct  them. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  single  sermon  in  the  volume,  though  its  subject 
is  less  connected  than  the  rest  with  its  author^s  pervading  line  of  thou^t,  is 
the  ninth  on  S.  Charles.  It  shoiUd  be  read  again  and  again,  both  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  various  ^tarts  ;  for  a  more  striking  picture  has  never  been  exhibited. 
We  select  one  long  pjissagc  for  extraction,  because  in  England  at  the  present 
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time  there  seems  so  unusually  good  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  lay 
a-^ency : — 

"  He  founded  the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine — of  men  for  boys, 
and  of  women  for  girls,  which  continues  vigorous  and  efficient  to  this  day. 
The  constitution  of  this  Confraternity  was  co-extensive  with  the  diocese.  It 
consisted  of  a  supreme  council  under  the  direction  of  a  priest,  resident  in 
Milan,  and  responsible  only  to  himself.  The  other  officers  were  laymen ;  a 
a  prior  and  sub-prior,  with  consultors  and  visitors,  and  other  inferior  officers. 
In  every  parish  a  similar  council  was  established.  To  these  were  added  a 
l)ody  of  catechlsts  and  of  pe^icatori,  as  he  called  them,  or  fishermen,  whose 
office  it  was  to  traverse  the  whole  city,  especially  on  the  festivals  ;  to  enter 
])laces  of  amusement,  the  haunts  of  sin,  as  well  as  the  streets  and  the  piazzas 
of  the  city  ;  and  not  only  to  admonish  and  to  warn,  but  actually  to  bring  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  children  and  the  adults,  to  receive  instruction,  or  to 
prepare  for  the  Sacraments.  Every  month  the  council  of  each  parish  reported 
its  progress  to  the  superior  council,  by  which  a  monthly  report  was  laid  oefore 
S.  Charles  in  person.  The  visitors  of  the  supreme  council  continually  went 
their  rounds  from  parish  to  parish,  to  keep  alive  the  zeal  and  the  industry  of 
the  officers  and  tetichers.  At  his  death,  S.  Charles  left  behind  him  by  this 
one  Confmtemity  upwards  of  700  schools,  275  superior  officers,  1,726  injferior 
officers,  3,040  catecnists,  and  40,000  scholars.  I  have  seen  this  system  in 
vigorous  action  in  the  Church  of  the  Oblate  Fathers,  at  Rh6.  On  Sundays 
the  nave  of  the  church  is  curtained  off,  and  subdivided  for  the  classes,  which 
are  five  in  number,  varying  from  children  to  adults  ;  each  have  their  special 
teachers  ;  and  office-bearers  are  appointed  to  go  to  and  fro  to  maintain  order 
jind  attention.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  tliis  extensive  and 
efficient  system  is  composed  of  laymen,  into  whom  S.  Charles  inspired  some- 
what of  his  own  patient  toil  and  burning  zeal  for  souls.  I  may  say  that  he 
created  them  for  this  work,  and  called  them  into  existence  to  be  the  fellow- 
lielpers  of  his  pastoral  care." 

There  is  one  feature  in  this  sermon  which  has  diverted  us  not  a  little.  The 
preacher  begins  by  saying  (p.  312)  that  he  certainly  shall  not  be  tempts 
"  to  extol  S.  Charles  by  comparison  or  by  contrast  with  other  saints  ;"  and 
lie  then  proceeds  in  the  very  next  page  to  compare  him  with  S.  Ignatius  and 
S.  Philip  after  this  fashion  :  "  In  S.  Igriatius  we  see  the  intellect ;  ....  in 
S.  Philip  the  heart ;  .  .  .  .  but  in  S.  Charles  we  see  the  will,  that  whicJi. 
governs  both  Jieart  and  iinidlectr  We  are  far  from  saying  this  in  the  way  of 
objection.  We  should  no  more  think  it  a  fault  in  the  member  of  a  Congre- 
gation that  he  thinks  too  highly  by  comparison  of  its  Patron,  than  we  should 
think  it  a  fault  in  an  afi'ectionate  son  that  he  thinks  too  highly  by  comparison 
of  his  own  parents  ;  and  we  would  submit  this  obvious  suggestion  to  the 
consideration  of  many  who  have  been  so  ready  with  censure  or  ridicule  in 
regard  to  F.  Faber*s  strong  language  about  S.  Philip. 

Returning  to  the  volume  before  us,  we  should  recommend  our  readers  to 
study  these  sermons  one  by  one,  and  at  intervals.  If  they  read  the  vohmie 
consecutively,  they  may  be  somewhat  repelled  by  a  certain  sameness  of 
thought  which  pervades  it  But  if  they  return  to  it  at  intervals,  they  will 
peruse  each  sermon  with  fresh  interest,  and  become,  even  unconsciously,  more 
and  more  imbued  with  those  deep  and  aU-important  truths  which  have 
possession  of  the  writer's  mind. 
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Novum  Testamentum  Sumiticum ;  sive  Novum  Testamentum  cum  Epistola 
Baniabrc  ct  Fraf;mcntis  Pastoris  a  Codice  Sinaitico,  accniat^  descripBit 
A.  F.  C.  TiscHENDORF.     Lipsiflp.    1863. 

FOLLOWING  the  example  that  has  abcady  been  given  with  regard  to 
the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts,  Dr.  Tischendorf  has  pab- 
lisheil,  for  the  convenience  of  the  students  of  the  Greek  Testament,  this 
]X)rtion  of  the  celebrcite<l  manuscript  whicli  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Sinaitic. 
As  souie  account  has  already  been  given,  in  a  former  publication,  by  the 
same  author,  of  some  of  the  chief  fei^tures  of  this  great  Biblical  treasure,  we 
need  liardly  enter  at  any  great  length  u^wn  them  at  present  Dr.  Tischendorf 
first  caught  a  aii^'ht  of  it,  as  it  appears,  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Wliile  on 
a  visit  to  the  momistery  of  S.  Catherine,  in  1844,  he  was  shown  some  looee 
sheets  of  ancient  writing,  in  a  basket,  thrown  aside,  appivrently,  as  useless — 
or,  probably,  already  condeumed  to  the  flames  as  soon  as  there  should  be 
occasion  for  them.  He  obtainoil  a  few  Hheets,  wliich  he  at  once  recognized 
as  part  of  a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Septuagint,  and,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  possess  himself  of  more,  he  i*eturne<l  with  his  prize  to  Europe. 
He  visited  the  moiuistery  again  in  18r)3,  Ijut  could  find  no  more  traces  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Codex  on  which  his  heai*t  was  set  He  was  more  successful 
in  the  beginnuig  of  18-*)!),  wlien  he  went  again  to  the  East,  armed  with  strong 
rocommendutions,  as  a  sort  of  envoy  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  was 
shown  the  rest  of  the  Codex,  os  for  as  it  existed,  containing  a  great  part  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  and  a  |)ai*t  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermos.  He  obtained  leave  to 
have  it  sent  to  liiiu  at  Cairo,  to  wliich  city  he  was  returning,  provided  the 
Superioi-s  there  giive  permission,  and  to  transcribe  it  This  he  accordingly 
did,  with  gieat  diligence  ;  but  this  did  not  Siitisfy  hiiiL  He  suggested  to  the 
authorities  of  the  convent  that  he  should  be  commissioned  by  them  to  present 
the  manuscript  itself,  in  their  names,  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia.  They  were 
willing  ;  but  at  the  time  there  was  a  vaciuicy  in  the  archiepiscopal  see,  and 
they  had  to  wait  till  it  was  filled  up,  for  the  proper  authorization.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  given,  and  Dr.  Tischendorf  returned  in  triumph  to 
lay  his  precious  acquisition  at  the  feet  of  the  Enq>eror.  It  has  since  been 
priiit<.Hl  with  gi*eat  care,  and  in  magnificent  style,  as  far  as  possible  in  fiic- 
similo,  at  the  Emperor's  expense  ;  but  we  must  pass  over  the  account  given 
by  Dr.  Tischendorf  of  all  tiie  difiiculties  he  has  had  to  contend  with  in  the 
process.  We  have  before  us  all  tiiat  is  accessible  to  the  ordinary  student — 
a  handsome  cpmrto,  printed  in  ordinary  Greek  type,  but  in  other  respects 
preserving  exactly  the  lines  and  coliunnar  form  on  each  page,  of  the  original 
Tlie  publication  is,  of  course,  limited  to  the  New  Testament,  except  that  wo 
liave,  besides,  the  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas  and  the  portion  of  the  Pastor 
contiiined  in  the  Codex. 

Although  an  attempt  lias  been  made  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  Sinai 
manuscript,  by  proclaiming  it  a  clever  forgery,  there  seems  to  be  a  universal 
agreement  amongst  the  learned,  that  the  charge  is  to  be  dismissed  at  once  as 
entirely  unworthy  of  attention.     We  proceed,  therefore,   to  give  a  short 
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account  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Codex.  Dr. 
Tischendorf  supposes  it  to  show  signs  of  as  many  as  four  different  scribes, 
who,  however,  were  contemporaries,  and  appear  merely  to  have  divided  the 
labour.  It  has  also  been  corrected  in  many  thousand  places,  the  earliest  of 
the  correctors  not  being  far  posterior  in  date  to  the  original  transcribers.  It 
has  but  scanty  interpunctuation,  and,  of  course,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
detenuine  whether,  in  any  particular  case,  this  interpunctuation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  correctors  or  to  the  original  writers.  It  has  also  marginal 
numbers,  which  indicate  references  to  the  sections  of  Ammonius  and  the 
canons  of  Eusebius.  The  writing  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  furnish  one  of 
the  chief  arguments  for  the  great  antiquity  of  the  manuscript  It  is  of  the 
most  ancient  uncial  character,  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  that  used  on 
the  papyrus  rolls  found  in  HerculaneuuL  In  the  magnificent  volumes  which 
contain  the  imperial  reprint  of  the  whole  Codex,  Dr.  Tischendorf  has  given 
ocular  demonstration  of  this  assertion,  by  plates  containing  fEto-similes  of 
some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  writing,  either  on  papyrus  or  parch- 
ment One  papjrrus  roll,  found  in  1853,  in  the  Necropolis  at  Memphis,  has 
writing  exactly  like  that  of  the  Codex.  The  oldest  parchment  writings 
represented  in  these  plates  are  taken  from  the  Vatican  manuscript  and  a 
fragment  of  the  Octateuch  of  Origen  preserved  at  St  Petersburg.  These  two, 
among  the  specimens  that  Dr.  Tischendorf  has  been  able  to  produce,  are  the 
nearest  in  character  to  the  present  manuscript ;  though  he  has  not  given  any 
that  are,  apparently,  later  than  the  fifth  century.  The  quaternions  of  columns 
ill  ojich  [xige  are  also  cited  by  him  as  a  sign  of  great  antiquity,  a  similar 
feature  in  the  Vatican  manuscript  (which,  however,  has  but  three  columns  in 
a  page)  having  been  accepted  generally  as  an  argument  in  the  same  direction. 
Such  a  feature  marks  an  early  stage  of  the  transition  from  rolls  to  books. 
The  very  ancient  orthography  and  the  arrangement  of  the  books,  by  which 
the  Acts  are  placed  after  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  which  is  found  nowhere 
but  in  the  very  early  Syriac  version,  furnish  other  indications.  The  Codex 
agrees  with  the  Vatican,  and  with  the  Vatican  alone,  among  the  manuscripts 
which  claim  great  antiquity,  in  not  having  the  "  chapters "  of  the  Gospels, 
which  are  known  to  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Eustathius.  It  agrees 
with  the  same  manuscript  in  other  points  which  seem  also  to  indicate  great 
antiquity.  Thus,  we  know  from  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  that  in  their  time 
almost  all  the  best  copies  omitted  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  €k)spel  of 
S.  Mark.  Yet  all  the  existing  MSS.  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and,  of 
course,  all  others  still  later,  as  well  as  the  Vulgate  and  other  versions,  contain 
the  verses  in  question.  The  Vatican  and  Sinai  manuscripts  alone  omit  thenL 
Another  instance  of  the  same  agreement  between  these  two  manuscripts, 
while  differing  from  all  others,  is  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
"  Ephesians."  The  words  iv  E0«<Ty,  we  are  informed  by  S.  Basil,  were 
wanting  in  the  older  manuscripts  in  his  time,  and  it  appears  that  Origen 
omitted  them  also.  Yet  no  manuscripts  now  existing  leave  out  the  words, 
except  the  two  in  question.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  insertion  of 
the  name  of  the  prophet  Isaias  in  Matt  xiiL  35,  which  was  made  the  ground 
of  an  objection  by  Porphyry,  in  the  third  century,  and  seems  afterwards  to 
have  been  removed  from  the  text    The  Sinaitic  and  Cambridge- manuscripts 
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are,  in  the  saiuc  way,  almost  alone  in  retaining  the  reading  6vk  cfi/a/Saivw 
instead  of  ovTrw,  in  John  vii.  8,  whidi  ^vas  also  niade  use  of  by  Porphyiy  ; 
auil  they  arc  quite  alone  in  liavin*^  another  ancient  reading,  mentioned  by 
()ri<ren  and  others,  of  ttrn  instead  of  fjv,  in  the  fourth  verse  of  St  John's 
first  chapter  ( **  in  ipso  vita  erat ").  The  Sinaitic  CJodex  alone  preserves  the 
reading  mentioned  by  S.  Ambrose,  on  Luke  viL  35,  as  being,  in  his  day,  thut 
of  **  most  of  the  Greeks" — cpywv  instead  of  TiKvuv.  There  are  several  other 
insUiuces,  besides  these,  in  which  writers  of  the  tliird  or  fourth  centuries 
mention,  as  common  in  their  days,  readin;^  which  have  not  been  found  in 
any  existing  manuscript  but  this,  and  occasionally  in  one  or  two  otheiB.  One 
of  these,  in  which  this  manuscript  stands  alotUy  is  a  striking  reading  of  a  very 
important  verse,  John  vL  51  :  6  aproQ  uv  tyu  cu<rw  tPirfp  ri|c  tov  roa/iov  ^uifc 
}/  (TapK  fiov  «TTiv.  This  reading  agrees  exactly  with  a  quotation  of  Tertullian, 
and  of  the  author  of  the  "  Speculum."  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages 
of  Dr.  Tischendorf  s  **  Introduction  "  for  more  evidence  of  this  kind.  He  has 
given  tlirce  long  lists  of  readings — Ist,  those  which  the  Sinaitic  Codex  has, 
in  conunon  only  with  the  Vatican,  or  some  two  or  three  others  of  the  most 
ancient  existing  manuscripts  ;  2nd,  those  iu  which  it  differs  even  from  them, 
but  which  are  confirmeil  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  Fathers  or  versions  ; 
and,  3nl,  those  in  which  it  stands  alone.  And  we  need  hardly  do  more  than 
allude,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  to  the  already  well-known  £Eict  that  it  is 
on  the  side  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  several  celebrated  passages  which  are 
absent,  generally,  in  the  oldest  manuscripts.  Such  is  the  simple  reading* 
iTiKiv  I'ioj/,  in  Matt  i.  25 — the  words  avrtiQ  rov  wpuroTOKovy  being  left  out 
Such  is  the  passage  at  the  beginning  of  John  viii.,  about  thc^v'oman  taken  in 
adulter}' ;  the  accounts  of  the  Ascension,  Mark  xvi.  9,  seq.  ;  and  Luke  xxiv. 
51  ;  and,  of  course,  the  controvert^  verse  in  1  John  v.  All  these  are 
omit  ted  in  this  manuscript,  in  some  cases  with  the  concurrence  of  all  very 
old  monuments  ;  and  in  every  case  with,  at  least,  a  very  laige  amount  of 
ancient  testimony  in  favour  of  the  omission.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we 
are  f:ir  from  thinking  it  clearly  proved  tliat  the  absence  of  these  passages  from 
the  earliest  existing  MSS.  is  decisive,  even  on  piurely  critical  grounds,  of  the 
question  whether  they  })elongto  the  hispirod  text  or  not  But  the  agreement 
of  this  ('odex  with  all  those  of  the  highest  antiquity  as  to  tliis  point  proves 
it  to  belong  to  the  same  eiu'ly  period. 

Dr.  TLschendorf  s  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  manuscript  before  us  was 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  Vatican  manuscript,  with  which  it  so 
often  agrees.  He  seems  even  to  prefer  it  to  the  latter.  It  may  have  come 
from  Alexandria  to  the  monast<»ry  of  S.  Catherine,  at  the  very  time  of  its 
foundation  bv  Justinian. 
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Introduction  Historigue  et  CritiqiLe  aux  Livres  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Par 
Reithmayr,  Hug,  Tholuck,  etc.  Traduite  et  annot^e  par  De 
V.UJ10GER,  Pretre  de  I'Oratoire  de  rimmacul^e  Conception.  Paris : 
Lecoffre  &  Cie, 

MVALROGER  has  put  together  a  work  very  useful  in  itself,  and  for 
#  which  a  great  need  existed.  No  satisfactory  book  of  the  kind  was 
to  be  found  in  France  before  his  publication ;  and  though  he  has  been  forced 
to  betake  himself  to  foreign  sources  for  his  present  volume,  they  give  us  good 
reason  to  liope  that  the  path  of  critical  study  on  which  he  invites  his  readers 
to  enter,  will  not  remain  untrodden  by  his  coimtrymen  for  the  future.  For 
U8  in  England  his  book  is  also  a  considerable  boon.  Things  might  be  worse 
with  us  than  they  are ;  for  although  criticism  has  been  left  of  late  to  the 
Pi*otestants  among  us,  the  translations  from  German  sources  have  been,  to  a 
gre^it  extent,  made  from  among  the  least  objectionable  of  the  writers  of  that 
land  of  scholarship,  and  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  completed  not 
long  since  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  leans  also  to  the  more  orthodox  side 
among  the  Gennan  critics.  Still,  with  either  Dr.  Alford,  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
or  Dr.  Davidson,  whose  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament "  has  many  high 
merits,  we  are  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  and  are  often  reminded  of  the  fact  by 
themselves.  M.  Valroger*s  work  may  hardly  supply  all  that  we  want,  but  at 
all  events  it  is  a  great  gain,  and  may  serve  to  sharpen  the  appetite  for  some- 
thing better,  as  well  as  stimulate  the  exertions  which  may  produce  it. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  aim  at  supplying,  in  some  measure,  both  a 
general  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and  special  introductions  to  the 
particular  books  that  compose  it.  The  greater  part  is  translated  from  Dr. 
Reithniayr's  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,**  published  in  1852.  From 
this  source  is  derived  the  General  Introduction,  which  occupies  most  of  the 
first  volume.  After  this  we  have  two  dissertations  from  Hug,  on  the  Authen- 
ticity of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  on  the  Certitude  of  the 
Gospel  History.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  dissertation 
tiiken  from  M.  Lehir's  notice  of  the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the  Grospels, 
discovered  and  edited  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Cureton,  and  by  a  collection  of 
valuable  notes.  The  second  voliune  gives  us  the  Special  Introduction  to  each 
book,  translated  from  Reithmajnr,  and  contains  also  Tholuck's  dissertation  on 
the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  volume  is  the  more  valuable  of 
the  two.  Dr.  Reithniayr's  General  Introduction  is  concise,  but  very  lucid 
and  interesting.  It  embraces  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  its  authority,  and  the  guarantees  for  its  authenticity ; 
the  history  of  the  text,  the  various  classes  of  manuscripts,  the  origin  of  various 
readings,  the  revisions  attempted  from  time  to  time ;  and,  finally,  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  printed  text  from  its  beginnings  imder  Ximenes  and 
Enismus,  down  to  the  last  labours  of  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf.  Another 
section  gives  us  a  similar  account  of  the  various  ancient  versions.  Dr. 
Reithniayr's  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  printed  text  are  well  worthy  of 
notice.    He  thinks  that  the  predominance  of  the  Byzantine  text,  which  has 
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obtained  almost  up  to  the  present  day  in  Europe,  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  accident  tluit,  in  tlie  great  work  of  Ximenes,  the  Complutensiaii 
Poly«^lott,  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  t«iken  piincipally  from  manuscripts 
of  that  family.     Era.«(nms  had  no  manuscripts  of  any  importance  on  which  to 
ground  his  text.     Hohert  Estienne  (Stephanus)  had  more  original  sources,  for 
the  Paris  library  i)o.ssessed  some  valuable  MSS. ;  but  he  was  not  himself 
critic  enough  to  use  them  with  judgment.    Beza,  who  followed  him,  made 
some  changes  in  the  printed  text,  but  not  always  with  good  reason  ;  and  in 
the  fii'st  iialf  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  come  to  those  celebrated  printers, 
the  Elzevirs  of  Ley  den,  who  published  one  of  Estienne's  editions  with  some 
of  Beza's  various  readings  ;  and  by  the  beauty  of  their  type  and  handiness  of 
their  volumes,  imposed  "  the  Received  Text "   upon  the  learned  world  of 
Europe,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant    We  pass  on  through  a  number  of 
writers  who  either  simply  repeated  this  received  text,  or,  if  they  constdted 
original  sources,  mther  prepared  the  way  for  improvement  than  effected  it 
themselves — such  as  Walton,  Fell,  Mill,  Kuster,  Gerliard.    At  length  the 
great  Bengel  rose,  and  raised  the  standai'd  of  independence.    He  divided  the 
manuscripts  into  two  classes,  finding  that  their  agreements  and  differences 
justified  such  a  separation ;  and  more  than  this,  of  these  two  classes  he  chose 
the  African  family  as  the  safest  guide,  and  by  their  side  he  rested  with  great 
confidence  9n  the  Latin  Vulgate.     Still,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  homage  to  the 
reigning  tjTranny,  and  he  altered  the  text  only  where  the  various  readings 
liad  already  been  printed,  contenting  hhnself  in  other  cases  with  placing  the 
readings  he  himself  thought  best,  in  the  margin,  with  certain  marks.     In 
the  Apocalypse,  however,  he  allowed  himself  greater  liberty ;  but  he  did  not 
escape  severe  criticism  for  his  audacity.    Wetstein  succeeded  him ;  but  he 
v^iis  not  able  to  do  as  he  liked,  and  could  only  show  his  personal  preference 
for  readings  which  differed  from  those  i-etained  in  the  text     He  vras,  how- 
ever, of  great  assistance  to  future  labourers  in  the  same  field,  although  he 
differed  from  Bengel  in  a  prejudice  against  the  Vulgate.    Griesbach,  who 
began  to  publish  in  1774,  followed  still  further  in  the  same  track  with  Bengel 
and  Wetstein  :  though  he  retiiincd  the  I'eceived  text  as  the  basis  of  his  own, 
he  ventured  to  substitute  other  readings,  and  to  subjoin  to  the  text  in  other 
])laces  readmgs  which  seemed  of  equal  value  with  those  retained,  adding  at 
the  siime  time,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  fonn  his  own  judgment,  a 
well-selected  array  of  variations.     Grieslxich  did  not  share  the  prejudice  of 
Wetstein  against  the  Vulgate,  and  thought  that  the  manuscripts  of  Alex- 
andria, Palestine,  and  the  West,  were  more   authoritative  than   those  of 
Byzantium.    He  also  brought  out  the  great  value  of  the  early  versions,  and 
of  the  (quotations  given  by  the  Fathers,  towards  settling  the  text  in  doubtful 
places.    After  seeing  Mat  thai  endeavour  to  bring  about  what  may  almost  be 
calleil  a  counter-revolution  in  favour  of  the  estiiblLshed  text,  on  the  authority 
<»f  the  Muscovite  MSS.,  and  witnessing  also  the  useful  labours  of  Birch  and 
Jve])Ung,  Grieslxuth  commence<l,  in  1796,  another  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  so  far  established  itself  as  to  have  been  often  reprinted  by  other 
critics.    We  have  now  arrived  at  the  present  century.     Scholz,  of  Bonn, 
who  published  his  first  volume  of  the  New^  Testament  in  1830,  made  another 
effort  in  favour  of  the  Byzantine  text    Lachmanii;  on  the  other  band,  about 
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the  same  time,  followed  the  now  prevailing  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Alexandria,  and  of  the  great  authority  of  the  early  versions 
and  quotations  in  the  Fathers.  He  abandoned  the  plan  that  had  hitherto 
been  pursued  of  choosing  among  various  readings,  according  to  certain  rules, 
and  set  himself  simply  to  endeavour  to  re-establish  the  most  ancient  t«xt  as 
it  was,  relying  chiefly  upon  the  few  very  old  MSS.,  and  upon  the  citations 
found  in  the  earliest  Fathers,  together  with  the  ancient  versions,  especially 
the  Italic  and  the  Vulgate.  His  text,  we  may  mention,  has  been  adopted 
lately  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Jowett,  in  their  editions  of 
some  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles.  Tischendorf,  the  last  great  editor  of  the  text 
that  has  appeared,  has  followed  in  the  same  direction  mainly.  The  result  of 
the  whole  process  has  been,  that  we  find  ourselves  now,  after  nearly  three 
centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  first  printed  Greek  text,  coming 
back  in  numberless  places  to  the  readings  of  the  Vulgate.  In  the  passages 
where  the  "  textus  receptus "  differs  from  the  version  of  S.  Jerome,  the 
decision  of  modem  critics  is  generally  in  favour  of  the  latter.  This  is  surely 
a  very  striking  result,  and  the  more  so,  because  it  has  been  worked  out, 
chiefly,  by  Protestant  critics.  Wo  venture  to  think  that  it  involves  a  con- 
clusion which  has  not  yet  been  drawn  out  to  its  full  legitimate^  extent. 
Everything  tends  to  confirm,  the  critical  authority  of  the  Vulgate.  It  is 
known  that  S.  Jerome  had  access  to  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  which 
were  in  all  probability  of  far  higher  antiquity  than  any  of  those  which  now 
remain  to  us — even  the  most  ancient.  When  we  consider  the  incalculable 
advantages  that  he  possessed  over  modem  critics  in  this  respect,  and  couple 
it  with  the  fact  of  the  homage  they  are  now  inclined  to  pay  him,  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked  whether  it  would  be  unfair  or  uncritical  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  accept  his  decisions  as  final ;  or,  at  least,  as  more  nearly  so  than 
any  other  to  which  we  can  possibly  have  access.  If  Mr.  Jowett  has  a  right 
to  accept  as  the  best  representation  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles  "  the  most  ancient 
text  as  it  was,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Lachmann,"  what  Ls  to  prevent  a 
Catholic  critic  from  looking,  as  to  the  highest  possible  authority,  to  the  most 
ancient  text  as  it  was — accordifig  to  the  jiulgmcnt  of  S,  Jerome  ?  " 

We  have  said  that  wc  consider  the  first  volimie  of  M.  Valroger's  trans- 
lation superior  to  the  second.  The  introductions  to  the  individual  books 
are  very  valuable  a.s  far  as  they  go,  but  Dr.  Reithmayr  has  hardly  allowed 
himself  space  to  enter  fully  upon  all  the  questions  which,  more  or  less,  require 
discussion.  Perhajjs  on  some  points  he  has  taken  the  less  probable  side. 
He  denies,  for  instance — contrary,  we  think,  both  to  the  most  ancient  and 
the  more  general  opinion — thiit  S.  Paul  was  twice  imprisoned  at  Rome. 
This  is  not  a  matter  merely  of  speculation,  for  it  influences  considerably 
the  arrangement  and  the  dates  to  be  assigned  to  some  of  his  Epistles.  We 
might  mention  other  examples,  but  none  of  them  are  sufficiently  important 
to  interfere  with  the  real  value  of  the  work.  We  cannot  conclude  without 
observing  that  the  notes  added  by  M.  Valroger,  at  the  end  of  the  volumes, 
are  extremely  interesting  ;  and  we  miLst  allow  ourselves  to  express  an  earnest 
hope  tLit  the  dLssertiitions  by  M.  Lehir  (of  S.  Sulpice),  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  text,  1  John  v.  7,  a  short  analysis  of  which  is  given  in  the  second 
volume,  may  soon  be  presented  to  the  public. 

2  H  2 
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DogmengescJiichte  cUr  vornicunUchtn  Zeit,  Von  Dr.  Jos.  Schwane,  Professor 
der  Theologie  an  der  Konigl  Akademie  zu  Munater.  Munster: 
Thcissing.     1862. 

THE  distinction  between  fkith  and  theology,  or,  to  state  the  antithesis 
more  pointedly,  between  dogma  and  dogmatic  theology,  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of  by  those  who  wiah  to  define  the  province  of  Reason,  her  duties 
and  her  just  rights.  Dogma,  as  Dr.  Schwane  uses  the  term,  and  as  it  is  com- 
nioiily  received  among  Catholics,  comprises  that  body  of  truth  which  Grod 
revealed  to  HLs  Church,  to  be  by  her  proposed  to  the  belief  of  all  men. 
Dogmatic  theolog}-  is  a  human  science,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  human- 
divine  science,  constructed  on  the  data  furnished  in  the  dogma  or  truths 
revealed  by  God.  It  is  a  human  science,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  creation  of 
human  industry  and  human  genius,  blessed  indeed  by  Grod,  and  developed, 
wo  devoutly  believe,  under  a  sjHJcial  protection  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  still 
human  in  its  author,  human  in  its  weakness,  human  in  its  doubts  and  defects. 
It  is  a  human-divine  science,  because  all  its  first  principles,  the  truths  which 
it  presupposes,  were  comnuuiicated  to  man  immediately  from  God.  Dogma 
can  never  fall  under  the  tyranny  of  error :  it  rests  on  the  eternal  basis  of 
Divine  Tnitli.  Dogmatic  theology  must  alvi'ays  grope  its  way  painfully  and 
laboriously,  and  it  may  often  go  astray, — it  has  often  gone  astray.  Dogma 
and  faith  arc  one  ;  there  is  one  faith.  Theology  is  not  one  :  it  is  divided  into 
many  schools. 

This  distinction  will  become  more  ap^xirent  if  we  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  tlic  history  of  dogma,  and  compiire  it  with  that  of  dogimitic  theology. 
Yi)v  dogma  has  its  history  ;  and  dogmatic  theology,  like  every  other  human 
science,  has  its  history  also.  Who  can  desciibe  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
dogma  i  Who  can  trace  its  gradual  growth  during  the  three  years  of 
our  Lord's  preaching,  during  the  still  more  imix)rtant  interval  which  sepa- 
rated the  Ivcsurrection  from  the  Ascension,  during  the  seclusion  by  which  the 
Apostles  prei)ared  themselves  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Who  can 
sii y  when  and  how  the  complete  and  perfect  scheme  of  Divine  Revelation  was 
imj^ressod  on  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  on  the  living  mind  of  the  Ecdesia 
(Jortiis  ?  The  precious  tnist,  the  tnist  for  all  after-ages,  was  cast  into  the  teeming 
soil  of  liuman  thought ;  it  was  to  be  looked  at  from  every  side,  to  be  spoken 
in  nunil)orless  tongues,  to  find  formuhe  in  every  scheme  of  philosophical  lan- 
guage ;  it  was  to  l)e  misrepresented,  contradicted,  ridiculed ;  it  was  doomed 
to  }>ass  through  the  rudest  trials  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  contrive 
against  heaven-sent,  unwelcome  truth;  but  it  was  to  enjoy  a  privilege  that 
was  never  enjoyed  by  other  tmths  :  it  was  to  be  guarded  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
it  was  to  remain  ever  fresh,  ever  incornipt,  ever  unbroken,  in  the  living  mind 
of  the  Ei'dcam  doo'iis.  The  Eccksia  doccns  cannot  sacrifice  one  of  the  many 
truths  contained  in  the  dogmas  of  Christ ;  the  Ecclcsia  docena  can  never 
betray  its  trust  by  the  admission  of  any  the  least  error  which  would  cload  or 
obscure  the  revealed  dogma.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Ecclma  ditcens  can 
err  ;  far  from  it :  we  maintiun  that  the  promises  of  God  would  be  frustrated 
if  error  could  find  its  way  into  the  Eccknia  discaiSf  as  much  as  if  it  were  to 
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prevail  against  the  Ecckda  docens.  But,  along  with  this  assertion,  we  hold 
that  Christ's  revelation  was  confided  to  the  Ecdesia  docem :  that  revelation 
was  to  be  her  inheritance  to  the  end  of  time,  that  she  might  make  it  known 
to  every  creature.  Some  portion  of  the  dogma  found  expression  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Church  by  the  pens  of  inspired  writers,  and  their  writings 
tell  us  something  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  for  that  period  ;  we  say  some- 
thing,  for  what  single  volume,  even  though  inspired,  would  perfectly  picture 
the  vast  scheme  of  redemption  comprised  in  the  Christian  dogma  ?  And, 
were  the  picture  in  itself  most  faithful  and  complete,  for  the  age  in  which  it 
was  made,  for  the  countries  whose  language  happened  to  be  employed,  how 
could  it  convey  the  same  idea  to  after-generations,  to  other  races  with  idioms 
widely  differing  from  those  of  the  inspired  penmen  ?  The  New  Testament 
tells  us  something,  but  not  all ;  whatever  is  handed  down  in  the  Bible, 
whatever  was  omitted,  all  alike  lived  and  continues  to  live  in  the  Church ; 
and  when  the  controversies  of  time  require  her  to  look  into  her  mind,  and  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  conmiitted  to  her  keeping,  she  will  speak  distinctly, 
fearlessly,  unerringly  :  her  testimony  cannot  be  false.  She  may  speak  either 
by  those  who  are  officially  her  organs  —  by  her  popes,  by  councils,  by  the 
concordant  voice  of  her  bishops  ;  or  she  may  speak,  not  in  articulate  lan- 
guage, but  in  the  practical  utterance  of  her  liturgies,  her  traditions  ;  in  the 
wishes,  the  instincts  of  the  faithful.  As  long  a«  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
speaks,  or  how  she  speaks — and  her  practical  utterance  may  at  times  to  the 
minds  of  some  fail  to  convey  a  clear  and  unmistakable  idea — faith  hangs  in 
suspense  ;  but  so  soon  as  it  becomes  indubitable  that  she  has  spoken,  faith 
falls  down  and  worships,  for  the  Church  has  the  words  of  eternal  life.  The 
history  of  dogma  embraces  these  several  utterances  of  the  mind  of  the 
Church.  As  succeeding  heresies,  as  disputes  within  the  fold  of  the  Church, 
compelled  her  to  speak,  the  dogma  so  spoken  passed  into  a  new  stage  of  its 
history  :  the  dogma  in  itself  underwent  no  change  ;  but  a  new  and  unerring 
utterance  of  its  truth  was  obtained. 

Far  otherwise  is  the  history  of  dogmatic  theology.  There  the  origin  of  the 
science  lies  buried  in  no  mysterious  source,  neither  is  its  progress  shrouded 
from  our  view  :  we  can  trace  its  beginnings,  we  can  go  back  to  the  first  ages 
of  its  history,  and  follow  it  in  its  course,  marking  how  it  is  ever  adding  to 
the  body  of  materials  which  it  will  elaborate.  We  note  the  sessions  of  councils, 
the  decrees  of  popes,  the  tomes  of  patristic  wisdom  which  spread  out  before 
our  eyes  ;  we  observe  the  attacks  of  the  heretics,  directed  now  against  one, 
now  against  another  portion  of  the  "  depositum  fidei,"  until  we  see  that  there 
is  work  ready  for  some  great  genius,  who  shall  gather  together  what  is  scat- 
tered and  isolated,  and  bind  it  into  one  great  harmonious  whole.  The  first 
outlines  are  drawn  by  S.  John  Damascene  ;  and,  from  his  day  to  ours,  the 
intellect  of  the  Ecdesia  docens — never  wavering  in  its  faith,  humbly  accepting 
the  dogma  believed  by  the  lowliest  child  of  the  Church,  always  true  to  the 
Rock  of  Ages — by  the  strength  of  its  own  inherent  powers,  and  availing 
itself  of  the  resources  of  human  philosophy,  such  as  it  may  chance  to  be,  and 
the  aid  of  profane  sciences,  will  boldly  but  reverentially  grapple  with  the 
mysteries  revealed :  it  will  seek  to  explore  their  meanings ;  to  understand 
their  relatioas ;  by  analysis,  by  synthesis,  to  scan  the  depths  of  unfathomable 
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rr-'tUi.  Hk  «t/>rT  //f  ISA  hijoraa  h  imc  ocr  of  Ti»?i»!*)Tieic«i  ^ticc€»  :  manj  a 
'/jktit  miod  hM  £feli#!ti  in  iu  efloru  afipr  a  kijziKr  kiip>wlcdt2«  :  luanr  an  otot 
huu  camVi^red  the  path ;  loos  perioda  of  doaU  hare  dulkd  the  aan^^OMg 
th^oP)((ian  ;  w^nt  of  alL  the  weapr>iis  are  erer  cfaanein;? :  the  phikoopiij  of 
one  A(;e  »  iK>t  the  phiVMophy  of  aoocbar :  the  adrance  of  physical  scienoess 
the  di.t/^OTeriefi  of  pfailolozer^  the  bbi>urs  of  the  antiqnarr,  often  cait  down 
whs^t  wnA  painfull  J  V/nilt  np  by  earlier  writers.  The  history  of  dogmatic  theology 
M  a  tn\f:  *A  many  iailnreM,  of  mach  imperfection  ;  hot  it  is  ako  a  tale  of  the 
iii^/tt  {(]orion8  trinmphif  of  hnman  intellect. 

In  the  hiAtory  of  dojrma,  every  move  i«  a  step  in  advance  ;  in  the  history 
of  dr/^iiatic  ther^Kj(^,  many  fttrides  have  been  made  in  a  wrong  direction.  The 
\\lf^y^ry  of  do((ma  may  \ie  compared  to  that  of  a  beaatifid  temple,  whidi  v& 
t:tt\u\A('U:  in  all  it>i  parti*,  beautiful  in  all  itii  proportions,  to  which  sacceeding 
^.^rnr-rHtiomt  hAvc  abided  omamentM.  with  such  happy  resnli  that  the  charm  of 
ftnti'juity  in  enhanced  by  the  lal)ours  of  each  new  architect  The  history  of 
rlo;nii;itic  tbrrfiloj?}'  may  W  comparefl  to  that  of  some  forest  of  the  old  world ; 
it  rLiU-H  \tnf'V  many  a^r«  ;  amon^  itit  monarchs  tower  trees  whose  roots  sprang 
from  a  s'xr^w  m\\ ;  but  the  earth  is  cumbered  with  the  ruins  of  the  fidlen,  the 
rr;inainH  of  wbit  is  paKt  Eveiy  great  movement  in  the  himian  mind  reacts 
on  tho  Hcienoc  of  ther^logy  :  systems  disappear,  often  to  be  reinstated  again  in 
u  MuliHCfjuent  revolution  ;  new  ideas,  the  ideas  of  each  living  age  of  men, 
forro  thoiuM'lvos  into  the  domain  of  ther^logy,  to  claim  admission,  perhaps  to 
\u'\\U'\t  \i  r/jnquest  and  assert  their  supremacy. 

Prr>f<»KMor  Hchwiine  has  wisely  narrowed  his  undertaking  to  the  history  of 
r1o;(iii.'t ;  and  the  present  volume  forms  only  a  portion  of  that  history,  and 
t\iU'H  \\<}i  extend  )>eyond  the  first  of  the  four  periods  into  which  the  Intro- 
(ln<;ti()n  divides  the  whole  matter.  Period  the  first  brings  us  down  to  the 
(ienenil  (-ouncil  of  Nice;  the  second,  to  the  Seventh  General  Council,  the 
Second  (/ouneil  of  Nice;  the  third,  to  the  Council  of  Trent;  the  fourth 
exteinls  to  our  ohti  time.  The  first  corresponds  to  the  age  of  the  Apologies ; 
tli<^  Hccond  to  the  age  of  Heresies  ;  the  third  to  the  age  of  the  Theologians  ; 
our  owu  |)oriod  in  dev<'loping  the  relations  of  the  Chiuxjh  to  the  individual 
and  to  Hocietv. 

The  body  of  the  work  contains  four  parts  :  the  first  traces  the  history  of 
dogma,  HO  far  as  it  concerns  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity ;  the  second,  in  its 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  the  third,  in  all  that  relates 
lo  tlie  original  condition  of  man,  his  duties  in  this  life,  his  future  in  the  next ; 
the  fourth  |mrt  treats  of  those  truths  which  explain  the  scheme  of  Providence 
by  which  man  receives  the  benefits  of  the  Redemption ;  viz.,  the  Church, 
her  couMtitution,  hor  duties,  the  Sacraments,  Holy  Scripture,  &c. 

This  plan  undoubtedly  has  its  advantages.  The  contrast  between  dogma 
in  itH  ]>iTMcnt  phase  and  dogma  in  its  original  phase  is  capable  of  being 
bi'oujrht  out  with  greater  distinctness,  and  a  certain  scientific  and  symmetrical 
torin  is  thus  secured  for  the  work.  On  tlio  other  hand,  the  true  historical 
clianicter  of  tiic  incjuir}'  is  jxirtially  sacrificed.  Dogma  is  not  viewed  in  the 
actual  course  of  dovelopment  tlirough  which  it  i)a8sed  ;  and  a  strong  tempt- 
ation is  prc^sentcd  to  make  out  the  existence  of  a  belief,  for  which  the  docu- 
mentary eviilonce  is  not  adduced,  if  any  ever  existed.    In  our  judgment,  the 
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simple  historical  order  is  the  best :  the  process  of  time  brings  with  it  pro- 
gressive advances  in  error ;  the  gro^iih  of  error  determines  the  growth  of 
dogma.  There  is  something  natural,  it  might  be  called  organically  symme- 
trical, in  the  growth  of  error ;  but  side  by  side  with  every  error  the  antidote 
is  also  seen  to  flourish  and  unfold  itself :  every  heresiarch,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  calls  forth  a  champion  to  do  battle  for  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  ;  and 
this^  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  this  parallelism  between  truth  and  error, 
might  be  made  to  appear  most  clearly  in  a  narration  closely  adhering  to  the 
course  of  time. 

Passing  from  the  general  division  to  the  treatment  of  particular  questions, 
Professor  Schwane,  in  the  first  place,  considers  the  evidence  of  Scripture,  and 
from  Scripture  he  proceeds  to  the  traditional  utterances  of  the  Church. 
Wo  think  he  has  done  well  to  accept  the  New  Testament  as  a  single  body  of 
evidence  ;  he  might  have  emulated  the  speculations  of  some  of  his  country- 
men, and  endeavoured  to  mark  the  growth  of  dogma  during  the  time  which 
witnessed  the  composition  of  the  several  canonical  books  of  the  New  Law ; 
for,  doubtless,  that  period  had  its  errors,  and  in  those  books  we  possess  an 
inspired  record  of  the  dogmatical  language  of  the  early  Church.  But  the 
dissertations  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  trace  the  chronological  order  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  award  the  particular  class  of  errors 
against  which  each  was  specially  composed,  must  have  shown  Professor 
Schwane  the  hopelessness  of  the  undertaking.  Besides,  he  may  probably 
have  determined  to  draw  a  line  where  the  extraordinary  interposition  of 
God  ceases  :  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  in  the  New  Testament  may  justly 
be  treated  as  coalescing  with  the  original  revelation  ;  and  the  growth  of 
dogma  may  date  from  the  period  when  the  Church  is  committed  to  her  earthly 
course,  with  no  other  assistance  than  the  never-failing  protection  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  against  the  spirit  of  error. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  examine  the  execution  of  the  work  in  its 
details.  No  extract  can  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  author's  treatment 
of  his  siibject.  It  would  be  necessary  to  quote  an  entire  section  for  the 
purpose.  But,  imless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  as  to  the  direction  of  the 
theological  movement  in  EngLind,  Professor  Schwane  will  soon  be  favoiuably 
known  amongst  us  as  having  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  theolo- 
gical science ;  valuable  for  the  plan  on  which  his  book  is  constructed, 
valuable  for  the  minute  and  exact  information  which  he  has  brought  together 
into  a  single  volume. 

Galileo  and  the  Inquisition.     By  Richard  Robert  Madden.    London: 
Burns  and  Lambert.    Dublin :  MuUany. 

AS  we  purpose  in  our  next  number  to  discuss  fully  the  important  question 
of  the  authority  of  the  decrees  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  and 
of  the  Inquisition,  we  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a  brief  notice  of  the 
principal  contents  of  the  little  volume  before  us.  It  is  an  elaborate,  though 
not  always  well  arranged,  digest  of  the  whole  evidence  that  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  long-agitated  case  of  Galileo  and  the  Roman  Inquisition.  The 
first  chapter  contains  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  career  and  character  of 
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the  Florentine  philosopher.  The  remaining  chapters  present  us  with  the 
substance,  generally  with  the  very  words,  of  the  principal  statements  and 
arguments  of  all  the  notable  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  together 
with  a  full  transcript  of  the  original  official  documents.'  With  these  are 
intenuingled  several  digressive  pages — which  would  have  been  much  better 
transferred  to  notes  or  appendices — on  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  Bichard 
Gibbings,  the  plunder  of  the  Roman  archives,  &c.  Gibbings  is  an  Irish 
Protestant  clergyman,  and  an  indcfbitigable  scribbler  of  lying  stories  against 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  archives  of  the 
Eoman  Inquisition  from  Rome  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  quite  new  to  the  great  majority  of  our  reaclers  ;  as,  indeed,  until  a 
short  time  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Madden's  book,  it  had  been  to  our- 
selves : — 

"  Some  years  ago,"  writes  our  author,  "  the  Duke  of  Manchester  was  in- 
formed that  certain  papers  of  great  value,  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
archives  of  the  Inquisition,  liad  been  abstracted  from  the  palace  of  that 
tribunal  in  Rome,  when  the  French  got  possession  of  that  capital  (in  1849), 
and  eventually  they  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  then  possessor  of  them. 
Tiie  Duke  of  Manchester  bought  them  from  that  person  in  Paris ;  and  after 
remaining  in  his  hands  for  some  time,  an  Irish  Protestant  clergyman  pur- 
chased them  from  the  duke  for  the  suui  of  £oOO.  The  documents  were 
brought  to  Ireland,  and  by  the  new  possessor  were  shown  to  a  friend,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  who  at  once  perceiving 
the  vast  importance  of  them,  prevailed  on  their  owner  to  fix  a  price  on  them, 
being  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  them  for  Trinity  College  libraiy.  The 
price  was  fixed  at  £500.  The  authorities  of  the  university,  however,  declined 
to  purchase  them.  The  distinguished  person  referred  to  then  commmiicated 
the  matter  to  the  late  Dr.  Wall,  likewise  a  Fellow  of  the  college,  a  good  and 
worthy  man,  no  less  distinguished  for  his  learning  than  his  munificence,  and 
a  cheque  for  the  required  amount  was  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of 
his  friend.  Tlie  rifled  [?]  records,  that  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
archivc43  of  the  Inquisition  of  Rome,  are  now  deposited  in  the  librarian's  room 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  belong  to  that  great  Protestant  institution.'' 
(P.  62.) 

Viewed  from  couimon  ground,  and  irrespective  of  Catholic  or  Protestant 
feeling  or  principle,  the  character  of  Galileo  as  revealed  in  the  documents 
produced  by  Dr.  Madden  is  far  from  estimable  or  pleasmg.  To  a  Catholic 
it  is  quite  enough  to  learn  that  he  was  on  terms  of  long  and  close  intimacy 
with  the  infamous  Paul  Sarpi  (pp.  20,  21).  The  old  story  of  the  exceeding 
cruelties  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the  Roman  Inquisition  most  go  the 
way  of  so  many  other  "  good  old  Protestant  lies."  Dr.  Madden  has  proved 
on  the  clearest  evidence  that  he  was  imiformly  treated  with  mildness,  kind- 
ness, and  respect — to  our  thinking,  very  unmerited  respect 

Dr.  Madden  should  have  looked  more  closely  to  the  correction  of  the  prefls, 
OHpecially  in  the  important  matter  of  dates.  Thus  :  "  Gkdileo  arrived  in  Rome 
the  13th  of  February,  16G3,  and  he  quitted  that  city  finally  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1G33"  (p.  96).  "Pope  Benedict  XIV.  filled  the  Papal  throne  from 
1 724  to  1732  "  (p.  114).    He  did  not  become  Pope  for  several  years  after  the 
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latter  date.    P.  126,  it  is  said  that  Galileo  set  out  for  Rome  "  in  the  month  of 
May,  1670."    He  had  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  his  grave  at  this  date. 


The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  AtUiquity  of  Man,  with  Remarks  on 
Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Variation.  By  Sir  Charles 
Ltell,  F.R.S.    London:  Murray. 

Tlie  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man  ;  or,  the  History  of  Creation,  and  the 
Antiquity  and  Races  of  Mankind,  considered  on  Biblical  and  other 
grounds.  Edited  by  Reginald  S.  Poole,  M.R.S.L.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

ALTHOUGH  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  progress  of  geological  investiga- 
tions have  often  appeared  startling  to  the  defenders  of  Revelation, 
and  although  they  have  often  been  unfairly  used  by  foolish  enemies  of  the 
latter,  as  if  they  had  succeeded  in  making  out  a  reasonable  case  against  the 
accuracy  of  its  written  monuments,  there  have  never  been  wanting,  either 
among  theologians  or  geologists,  writers  of  sufficient  eminence  and  weight  to 
turn  the  current  of  educated  opinion  into  a  more  sober  and  tnie  direction.  The 
science  of  geology — often  rendered  ridiculous  (as  no  one  has  told  us  better  than 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  "  Principles  ")  by  a  succession  of  the  most  extravagant 
and  unsubstantial  theories,  based  for  the  most  part  upon  the  smallest  amount 
possible  of  actual  induction — has  nevertheless  made  continual  advance,  and 
it  cannot  fairly  be  made  answerable  for  the  vagaries  and  absurdities  of  some 
of  its  professors.  The  constantly  succeeding  crop  of  short-lived  hypotheses 
which  it  has  produced,  has  been,  in  a  certain  sense,  at  once  necessary  to  its 
progress,  and  an  evidence  of  it  Solid  and  substantial  growth  has  resulted  from 
these  theories,  though  they  liave  been  themselves  exploded  and  abandoned  by 
their  authors.  In  this  sense,  geologists  need  not  be  ashame<l  of  them.  It  is, 
however,  fair  that  the  fact  of  their  having  existed,  and  of  the  intestine  strife 
to  which  they  have  given  occasion,  should  be  remembered  as  a  warning  for 
the  future, — not  to  deter  men  of  science  from  framing  the  best  theories  they 
can  to  explain  new  phenomena  as  they  arise,  but  to  induce  them  to  preserve 
that  modesty  in  putting  them  forward,  especially  when  they  appear  to  clash 
with  portions  of  tnith  already  firmly  established,  which,  in  fact,  is  generally 
found  in  men  who  are  really  deep  and  accurate  thinkers,  gifted  with  that 
calmness  and  clearness  of  judgment  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  charac- 
teristics of  the  true  philosopher. 

The  first  work  before  us  collects  and  puts  forward,  with  all  the  force  and,  we 
may  add,  the  sobriety  which  distinguish  its  author,  the  evidences  as  to  a  fresh 
disclosure  with  which  the  researches  of  geologists  have  been  rewarded  within 
the  last  few  years.  Although  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  history  of  the 
globe  on  which  we  live,  as  it  is  written  in  the  geological  phenomena  to  which 
we  have  access,  requires  a  period  of  time  for  its  development  very  far 
exceeding  that  which  was  long  assigned  to  it,  according  to  the  received 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  has  also  been  generally  considered  that, 
as  man  undoubtedly  appeared  last  of  all  created  beings  upon  the  face  of  the 
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eartli,  gcoloj^  discloses  nothing  that  contradicts,  positively,  the  lateness  of 
the  date  iissigiied  for  his  appearance.  For,  by  lengthening  the  "  days"  of  the 
(/reation  in  the  Mosaic  account  into  long  periods  of  indefinite  duration,  or, 
jit  all  events,  by  supi>osing  the  present  arrangement  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  to  have  been  preceded  by  epochs  of  great  length,  during  which 
other  races  of  animate  beings  were  its  occupants,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
harmonize  the  conclusions  of  science  with  the  statements  of  the  sacred 
historian.  A  new  meaning  had,  indeed,  to  be  put  upon  the  words  in  which 
the  statements  were  conveyed  ;  but  this  had  often  been  the  case  before,  in 
consequence  of  similar  discoveries.  Thus,  the  received  chronology — not,  it 
is  true,  contained  in  Scripture,  but  based  upon  the  combination  of  Scriptural 
statements  with  facts  otherwise  more  or  less  certain  or,  at  least,  unquestioned 
— remained  unassailed  so  lonj'  as  jreoloirists  did  not  claim  for  man  himself 

o  c  o 

any  extreme  antiquity.  The  List  few  years  have  witnessed  a  change  of 
opinion  among  men  of  science.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  evidence  put  together 
in  Sir  C.  Lyell's  pages  is  not  recent ;  but  it  did  not  attract  attention,  or  lead 
the  way  to  any  general  conclusion,  till  it  derived  additional  support  from  the 
discoveries  of  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  a  notice  like  the  present,  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
various  items  of  evidence  which  have  induced  Sir  C.  Lyell  to  change  the 
opinion  he  expressed  some  years  ago,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  as  to 
the  recent  origin  of  man.  They  are  drawn  from  very  different  sources,  and 
arc  connected  with  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead  by  very  various  d^;ree6 
of  ceilainty  or  probability.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  they  are 
here  set  forth  to  us  by  a  writer  whose  own  part  in  the  development  of  geo- 
logical science  has  hcon  such  as  to  incline  him  to  assume  as  the  basis  of  the 
argimicnt,  that  all  changes  in  the  earth's  surface  have  been  produced  by 
wiuses  now  still  in  oi>eration,  without  very  violent  convulsions,  and  that  it 
is  fair  to  estimate  the  length  of  time  required  to  produce  a  given  result  in 
some  of  the  ancient  periods  by  tliat  which  the  same  result  would  now  require. 
The  pahi'ontological  or  geological  sources  from  which  the  evidence  is  derived 
are  the  following : — First,  Sir  C.  Lyell  deals  with  the  works  of  art  foond  in 
the  peat  and  shell  mounds  of  Denmark.  The  peat  itself  shows  that  there 
liave  been  three  successive  periods  of  vegetation,  characterized  by  the  Scotch 
fir,  the  oak,  and  the  beech,  respectively ;  yet,  under  a  tnmk  of  the  Scotch 
iir,  at  a  great  depth  in  the  peat,  a  flint  instmment  has  been  found.  The 
Danish  antiquaries  have  established  a  succession  of  periods,  during  all  of 
which  man  must  have  existed :  these  periods  are  named,  from  the  materiala 
of  the  wcaix)ns  and  instniments  found  in  each,  the  ages  of  Stone,  Bronze, 
and  IroiL  Skulls  have  been  obtiiined  from  the  peat,  and  firom  tumuli 
"  believed  to  l)e  contemporaneous  with  the  moimds ;"  the  shell  mounds  arc 
as  old  as  the  oldest  peat,  and  the  earliest  jxirt  of  the  "  age  of  Stone."  The 
peat  cannot  have  been  formed,  according  to  the  estimate  of  competent  jndgefi, 
in  less  than  4,()(K)  years ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  conclusion 
tliat  it  may  not  have  been  16,0(X>  instead.  Tlie  second  set  of  witnesses  are 
the  ancient  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  built  on  piles,  first  discovered  in  1853-4. 
Similar  habitiitions  still  exist  in  New  Guinea.  Underneath  these  we  have 
stone  and  bronze  implements,  fossil  plants,  remains  of  animals,  wild  and 
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Uime,  among  wliich  no  extinct  species  is  found.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
remains,  the  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  definite  estimate  are  "confessedly 
imperfect,  but  apparently  full  of  promise."  They  are  based  on  reasonings 
drawn  from  the  known  antiquity  of  some  Roman  remains  in  the  delta  of  the 
Tiniere,  and  from  the  quantity  of  land  gained  from  the  lakes  of  Neufch4tel 
and  Brienne  in  historic  times.  They  put  the  "  Stone  period"  at  the  distance 
of  from  6,000  to  7,0(X)  years.  Next  come  the  results  of  some  experiments 
made  in  the  alluvial  bed  of  the  Nile,  in  which  works  of  art,  pottery,  &c.,  are 
found  at  a  great  depth  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  experiments  themselves  are 
"not  considered  by  experienced  Egyptologists  to  have  been  satisfactory." 
We  have  next  to  cross  the^tlantic,  and  interrogate  the  fi^mous  mounds  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  at  Santos  in  Brazil  The  former  contain 
implements  and  ornaments  in  silver,  copper,  and  stone,  and  appear  to  testify 
to  a  civiliziition  which  must  have  been  extinct  "  a  great  number  of  centuries." 
The  Santos  mounds  are  about  coeval  with  them.  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
near  New  Orleans,  disclosed  some  years  ago  a  human  skeleton,  sixteen  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  and  underneath  four  different  superincumbent  forests. 
An  American  geologist.  Dr.  Dowler,  requires  50,000  years  for  the  date  of 
this  skeleton,  but  Sir  C.  Lyell  does  not  endorse  the  demand.  Another  large 
claim  is  made  for  some  fossil  human  remains  said  to  have  been  found  on  a 
part  of  the  coral  reef  of  which  a  portion  of  Florida  is  composed,  which, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  Agassiz  as  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  increase  of 
the  reef  in  question,  shoiUd  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  10,000  years.  Re- 
turning to  Eiu*ope,  we  are  next  taken  to  Scotland,  and  we  find  ourselves  once 
more  asked  to  allow  a  comparatively  moderate  interval  of  time  between  our- 
selves and  the  early  race  whose  handiwork  survives  in  the  shape  of  canoes 
found  in  what  was  once  the  bed  of  the  Clyde,  and  "  a  rude  ornament  of 
cannel  coal  found  on  the  coast,  in  the  parish  of  Dundonald,  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea  level."  For  the  latter,  a  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries  only  is  required.  All  the 
remains  hitherto  enumerated  are  formations  which  belong  to  what  geologists 
call  the  "  recent"  period,  in  which  both  the  fossil  shells  and  mammalia  are  of 
living  species.  But  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  man  extend  backward 
far  beyond  this :  how  far,  no  one  ventures  exactly  to  say.  We  have  to 
traverse  a  considerable  interval  of  time  before  we  arrive  at  the  Post-Pleiocene 
period,  when  some  of  the  prevalent  mammalia  were  of  extinct  species  ;  but 
in  this  period  man  must  have  existed,  according  to  the  remains  found  in  the 
Liege  caverns,  and  the  flint  implements  at  Abbeville  and  S.  Acheul,  and  in 
the  Brixham  cave.  We  forbear  attempting  any  enumeration  of  the  other  spots 
at  which  remains  of  the  same  kind  have  been  found,  as  our  object  is  simply 
to  state  conclusions,  at  least  probable,  as  to  the  extent  of  time  required  by 
the  late  discoveries.  "  We  Ciinnot  ascertain,"  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  "  the  limits, 
whether  of  the  beginning  or  of  the  end  of  the  first  Stone  period,  when  man 
co-existed  with  the  extinct  mammalia  ;  but  that  it  was  of  great  duration  we 
cannot  doubt."  Groat  as  it  was,  however,  he  seems  to  anticipate  that  we 
may  have  ultimately  to  go  beyond  it  for  the  first  "introduction"  of  man. 
Before  this  period  there  was  a  time  when  a  great  part  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  including  our  own  country,  was  submerged  in  an  icy  sea  ;  and 
yet  again,  before  this,  what  is  called  by  geologists  the  "  First  Continental 
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period."  We  have  remains  of  this  in  the  forest  underlying  the  cliffs  of 
Cromer,  and  other  parts  of  the  Norfolk  coast  Yet  even  in  this  Sir  C.  Lyell 
seems  to  think  that  the  traces  of  man's  co-existence  may  be  discovered ;  and, 
should  these  hereafter  "  be  revealed  to  us,  they  would  carry  back  the  antiquity 
of  man  to  a  distance  of  time  probably  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  which 
separates  our  era  from  that  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  tool-bearing  gravels 
yet  discovered  in  Picardy  or  elsewhere."  (P.  228.) 

Besides  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  work  before 
us  contains  "  Some  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection." 
Sir  C.  Lyell's  adhesion  to  the  Darwinian  theory  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  he  was  before  supposed  to  be  adverse  tft  it  His  description  of  the 
Neanderthal  skull,  and  of  the  controversy  between  Professors  Huxley  and 
Owen,  shows  that  he  favours  the  simian  origin  of  man  ;  if,  indeed,  his  book 
be  not  mainly  intended  to  supply  a  link  required  for  the  proof  of  that  doc- 
trine. But  we  hope  shortly  to  discuss  the  whole  of  this  question  more 
completely.  We  shall  here  only  deal  with  the  geological  part  of  the  book, 
as  far  as  it  bears  on  the  relation  between  the  modem  discoveries  and  the 
tniths  which  are  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  in  the  doctrines  of 
'our  Christian  faith. 

We  shall  not  raise  the  question  at  present  as  to  the  fact  of  an  apparently 
existing  conflict  between  the  two.  We  may  think  that  the  conclusions  on 
either  side  are  not  yet  sufficiently  determinate  and  precise.  The  great  vice 
of  inductive  rea.soners,  and  of  the  writers  on  physical  science — a  fault  into 
which,  on  Sir  C.  LyelVs  own  showing,  most  geologists  have  fallen — is  a  too 
rapid  generalisation  from  particular  instances ;  a  too  hsisty  assertion  of  a 
conclusion  as  certain,  the  proof  of  which  is  made  up  of  many  links,  some  of 
which  can  only  be  affinned  conjecturaDy  or  prolxibly.  It  would  be  well  if 
many  of  these  authors  would  go  through  a  good  course  of  logic  before  they 
begin  to  write.  Their  inductions  are  often  built  upon  a  very  small  number 
of  insUmces.  Sir  C.  Lyell,  who  hjis  himself  drawn  attention  to  this  fact, 
secnLS  to  us  to  be  not  quite  free  from  the  fault  of  his  brethren.  For  instance, 
he  seems  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  race  of  men  whose  track  he 
has  been  following  up,  were  universally  savage  and  degraded,  while  the 
proofs  of  such  a  condition  are  dra^ii  from  examples  in  which  they  had  the 
sjune  difficulties  of  climate  to  contend  with  as  the  present  Esquimaux.  It 
has  been  shown,  since  his  book  was  published,  that  there  are  races  at  present 
in  existence  leading  much  the  same  kind  of  lives  and  using  the  same  imple- 
ments as  those  who  are  said  to  have  left  these  remains  in  the  drift  at 
Abbeville  and  elsewhere.  Would  it  be  logical  for  a  philosopher  a  himdred 
centuries  hence  to  judge  of  the  present  civilization  of  the  world  by  the 
remains  of  these  tribes  ?  With  regard  to  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  antiquity  of  man  is  now  considered  to  be  demonstrated,  it  may,  at  all 
events,  be  said,  that  it  must  stand  the  test  of  time  and  further  discussion, 
before  it  can  be  admitted  as  establishing  a  certain  scientific  truth.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  for  examining  how  far  the  received  systems 
of  chronology  are  to  be  considered  as  having  the  full  weight  of  Scriptural 
authority  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  a  complete  system  can  be  drawn  out 
from  Biblical  statements  exclusively.    The  question  is  changed  considerably 
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if  it  be  found  that  materials  drawn  from  other  sources  and  resting  on  other 
authority,  have  to  be  dovetailed  in,  in  order  to  supply  the  gaps  that  are  still 
left,  after  the  scattered  assertions  of  the  sacred  writers  have  been  put 
together.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  learned  men  to  whose 
labours  the  received  systems  are  due,  lived  at  a  time  when  it  was  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  to  suppose  that  the  earth  and  man  had  existed  for  a  few 
thousand  years  only,  as  it  once  was  to  believe  that  the  sun  went  round  the 
earth. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  certain 
conclusions  of  geological  science  seem  to  contradict  the  express  assertions  of 
the  text  of  Scripture.  In  the  work  edited  by  Mr.  Poole  we  have  one  instance 
out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced,  of  the  way  in  which  the  case  may  be 
met  by  the  advocates  of  the  strict  accuracy  of  Biblical  statements  among 
Protestant  men  of  learning.  We  may  have  to  make  some  remarks  adverse 
to  the  author  before  we  part  from  him  ;  bi\t  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
his  spirit  contrasts  very  favourably  with  that  of  other  writers,  who  throw 
overboard  the  statements  of  Scripture  at  the  first  apparent  difficulty,  as  if 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  "  It  is  true,**  writes  Canon 
Stanley,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  "  that  the 
rigid  acceptance  of  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament  as  of  equal  authority, 
equal  value,  and  equal  accuracy,  is  rendered  impossible  by  every  advance 
made  in  Biblical  science,  and  by  every  increase  of  our  acquaintance  with 
Eastern  customs  and  primeval  history.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  by  almost 
every  one  of  these  advances,  the  heatUy  and  grandeur  of  the  substance  and 
spirit  of  its  different  parts  are  enhanced  to  a  degree  far  transcending  all  that 
was  possible  in  former  ages."  Fine  words,  indeed ! — but  without  much 
meaning,  and  with  still  less  truth.  The  writer  before  us,  at  all  events,  does 
not  console  himself  with  "  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur'*  of  a  narrative  which 
turns  out  to  be  inacciu-ato,  but  sets  himself  honestly  to  work  to  find  out 
what  Scripture  really  does  say  about  the  antiquity  of  man.  The  two  funda- 
mental suppositions  from  which  he  starts  are  these  : — His  investigation 
supposes  that  what  Scripture  says  is  true,  and  yet  that  the  prevailing 
opinion  as  to  what  Scripture  means  may  be  false.  If  we  limit  this  last 
supposition  properly,  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all  startling  to  ordinary 
Catholics.  The  prevailing  opinion  in  the  Catholic  Chiurch  as  to  what 
Scripture  says  on  matters  which  belong  to  the  deposit  of  the  Faith,  or 
to  the  rule  of  action,  cannot  be  false ;  for  it  embodies  the  teaching  of 
the  authorized  exponent  of  Scripture.  But  it  has  never  been  denied  that 
the  common  opinion  as  to  what  is  asserted  in  Scripture  on  other  points, 
such  as  belong,  for  instance,  to  the  physical  history  of  the  universe,  may 
be  mistaken,  and  may  be  corrected  and  improved  from  time  to  time  by 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  discoveries  of  history.  Thus,  Bellarmine 
was  of  opinion  at  the  time  that  €ralileo*s  doctrines  were  first  attracting 
notice,  that  ^^  when  a  demonstration  shall  be  found  to  establish  the  earth*8 
motion"  (and  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  such  a  demonstration  had 
not  been  found  by  Galileo),  "  then  it  will  be  proper  to  interpret  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  otherwise  than  they  have  hitherto  been  in  those  passages  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  stability  of  the  earth;  and  movement  of  the  heayens.*' 
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We  suppose  that  scientific  men  of  our  own  day  will  not  object  to  being  put 
on  a  par  with  Galileo.  The  writer  before  us  would  say  that  the  parallel  is 
complete  :  it  may  be  more  complete  than  he  su{^)oses  ;  for  we  suspect  that, 
just  as  Gralileo's  proofs  are  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  insufficient,  time 
will  reveal  similar  flaws  in  the  evidence  for  man*s  antiquity.  But  he  is  right 
ill  principle  in  supposing  that,  the  hypothesis  once  granted,  the  next  step  to 
be  taken  is  to  seek  an  interpretation  of  the  various  statements  contained  in 
Scripture  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  truths  otherwise 
ascertained.  This  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  case  mentioned,  and,  in  our 
own  day,  with  regard  to  the  account  given  of  the  Creation  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  Genesis, 

The  volume  before  us  exemplifies  one  great  difference  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  as  to  the  inquiries  in  which  they  will  respectively  permit  them- 
selves to  indulge,  in  seeking  for  the  solution  of  difficulties  such  as  that  now 
raised.  The  Catholic  is  not  less  tenderly  careful  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
than  for  the  authority  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The  Protestant,  unfortunately, 
lias  but  an  accidental  and  partial  grasp  of  dogmatic  truth  ;  and  as  he  does  not 
always  know  when  it  is  attacked,  he  will  not  always  be  careful  to  defend  it  or  to 
respect  it.  Thus  Dr.  Colenso  may  write  what  he  has  written  upon  the 
ignorance  of  our  Lord  on  certain  subjects  (Part  I.,  Pref.  p.  xxxL),  and  the 
whole  Anglican  Episcopacy  will  never  take  him  to  task  for  that.  The  writer 
before  us  handles  the  subjects  with  which  he  deals  with  earnestness  and 
reverence,  and  we  do  not  charge  it  to  him  as  a  fault  that  he  is  sometimes  not 
quite  aware  on  what  dangerous  ground  he  is  treading.  The  line  of  the  whole 
book  is  pointed  out  in  the  following  few  words,  which  we  extract  from  Mr. 
Poole's  preface : — 

"  The  common  opinion,  that  man  was  first  created  sL\  or  seven  thousand 
years  ago,  is  considered  by  all  who  have  in  any  degree  mastered  the  subject, 
to  be  no  longer  tenable.  Two  new  theories  have  been  offered  in  its  place. 
One  clings  to  the  one  origin  of  our  race,  but  assigns  to  it  an  enormous 
antiquity.  The  other  suggests  the  existence  of  a  Pre-Adamite  race,  and 
supposes  the  Biblical  narrative  to  refer  especially  to  a  higher  and  later  stock. 
No  third  theory  seems  possible." — (P.  xvii.) 

It  is  the  latter  of  these  two  theories  that  the  author  adopts  ;  and  we  thus 
have  the  old  Pre-Adamite  controversy  revived.  The  whole  of  the  book,  except 
the  first  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  earth, 
is  devoted  to  a  conscientious  investigation  of  the  various  sources  from  which 
light  may  be  derived  for  the  solution  of  this  question.  First  comes  Scripture ; 
then  follow,  in  succession,  physical,  chronological,  and  historical  observations ; 
and  the  volume  concludes  with  an  elaborate  and  interesting  chapter,  in  which 
the  bearings  of  the  current  philological  theories  on  the  question  are  discussed. 
The  author's  system  differs  little  in  its  essential  features  from  that  advocated 
by  Isaac  la  Pereyre  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  he  frequently  uses  the. 
same  arguments  when  the  two  theories  seem  parallel  to  one  another.  He 
therefore  exposes  himself  to  many  of  the  forcible  objections  brought  forward 
by  Zaccaria  in  his  dissertation  against  the  system  of  the  French  Calvinist 
He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  original  sin,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  understand  what  he  means  by  it ;  and  he  will  hardty,  we  think. 
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satisfy  even  Protestants  by  hLs  words  with  regard  to  its  universality.  "  Sup- 
posing the  existence  of  Non- Adamites,  these  are  excluded  ;  and  the  reasons  for 
their  exclusion  are  sufficiently  obvious"  (p.  54).  "These  passages  (Roul  v.  12, 
1  Cor.  XV.  21,  22)  assert  that  one  man  brought  death  upon  his  posterity  ; 
and  this  fact  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  multitudes  of 
other  men,  of  whom  every  one  died  for  his  own  transgression  against  the  law 
written  in  his  heart"  (p.  55).  As  we  are  not  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
question  with  the  author,  we  forbear  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  obvious 
difficulties  that  would  be  raised  against  this  statement  by  any  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  in  the  former  of  the  two 
passages  of  which  he  speaks.  He  provides  in  a  curious  way  for  the  connection 
of  all  men — Non- Adamite  as  well  as  others — with  our  Blessed  Redeemer : — 

"  To  effect  the  universal  blood-relationship  to  the  Saviour,  it  would  suffice 
that  any  one  of  Adam's  descendants  in  the  line  of  our  Lord's  genealogy  was 
allied  by  marriage  to  a  family  of  the  neighbouring  Mongolian  variety,  and 
that  this  Mongolian  family  was  allied  to  one  of  mixed  blood,  partly 
Malayan  and  partly  Negro ;  and  as  the  Mongolian  variety  extends  to  a 
region  in  whicn  Malayans  and  Negroes  are  found  to  be  intermixed,  the 
supposition  of  such  alliance  is  not  unreasonable." — (P.  64) 

We  have  not  quoted  these  passages  for  the  purpose  of  casting  ridicule 
upon  the  author,  and  we  cannot  close  our  notice  of  him  without  reiterating 
our  witness  both  to  his  honesty  and  his  industry.  But  it  is  not  lost  labour 
to  have  pointed  out  a  truth  which  he  has  not,  indeed,  entirely  forgotten, 
but  the  importance  and  extensive  bearings  of  which  he  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  realize :—  that  all  our  inquiries  into  subjects  of  this  nature  must 
be  carried  on  with  continual  and  submissive  reference  to  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Faith.  With  regard  to  these,  we  start  from  certainty — absolute,  final 
certainty.  They  do  not  admit  of  change  or  modification,  as  may  be  the  case 
with  the  meaning  of  a  difficult  passage  ;  nor  can  the  discoveries  of  physical 
science  throw  any  new  light  upon  them.  Mr.  Poole,  in  his  preface,  has 
protested  strongly  against  the  tendency  of  men  of  science  to  dogmatize  beyond 
their  sphere  : — 

"  In  the  worst  days  of  priestly  bigotry,  nothing  was  done  by  the  opponents 
of  science  surpassing  the  audacity  of  scientific  men,  who,  knowmg  little 
Greek,  no  Hebrew,  and  in  complete  ignorance  of  Semitism,  set  themselves 
down  to  decide  authoritatively  the  great  question  of  the  Biblical  cosmogony." 

-(P.Yl) 

There  are  some  things  more  important  even  than  Hebrew  scholarship  and 
the  knowledge  of  Semitism,  for  questions  such  as  that  now  raised :  a  firm  faith 
in,  and  an  accurate  theological  knowledge  of,  the  great  truths  of  Revelation 
relating  to  our  race  and  its  history,  which  alone  can  explain  the  riddle  of 
our  existence,  make  our  individual  and  social  happiness  possible,  and  afford 
a  sure  foundation  to  our  hopes  of  a  blessed  futurity. 
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Lectures  oil  the  History  of  tJie  Jewish  Cliurcli.  Part  I. — Abraham  to  SamueL 
By  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.    London  :  Murray. 

DR.  STANLEY  is,  on  certain  subjects,  a  remarkably  interesting  and 
fiiscinating  writer,  and  it  is  perhaps  no  great  injustice  to  him  to 
suppose  that  the  Lectures  before  us  have  been  composed  rather  with  a  view 
to  the  wdde  circle  of  readers  which  the  popularity  of  his  name  is  certain  to 
secure  for  them,  than  to  the  closer  and  sterner  requirements  of  an  Academical 
Lecture-room.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  making  lectures,  addressed 
*'  chiefly  to  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,"  interesting,  graphic,  and  popular ; 
still,  something  more  is  required  for  a  learned  audience  than  for  a  drawing- 
room,  and  a  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  hardly  discharges  his 
duty  of  storing  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  solid  information,  by  setting 
before  them  a  series  of  scenic  sketches,  which  please  for  the  moment  by  their 
freshness  of  colour  and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  illustrated  from 
physical  and  geographical  sources,  while  deep  and  far-reaching  questions 
which  lie  below  the  surface  are  left  entirely  untouched.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  question  that  a  great  amount  of  light  may  often  be  thrown  upon  the  history 
of  11  nation  by  a  picturesque  and  accurate  description  of  the  phjrsical  features 
and  peculiarities  of  the  land  in  which  its  lot  is  cast  Such  a  sketch  Dr. 
Stanley  has  already  given,  with  almost  unexampled  success,  in  his  "  Sinai  and 
Palestine."  Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  everything  in  the  East  is  marvel- 
lously unchangeable,  and  that,  consequently,  the  manners  and  modes  of 
thought  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  serve  to  illustrate  very  vividly  those  of  their  predecessors  in 
earlier  ages. 

Tlicre  is,  however,  something  more  to  be  known  about  the  Jews  than  can 
be  conveyed  by  a  perpetmil  assertion  of  "  their  Bedouin  character"  or  any 
amount  of  illustration  of  this  kind,  in  which  Dr.  Stanley  is  certainly  a  master. 
He  lacks  other  more  important  qualifications  as  an  historian,  and  he  hardly 
makes  up  for  the  deficiency  by  his  general  reference  to  Dr.  Milman  and 
Ewald.  Tliere  Is  a  whole  class  of  important  matters  which  in  his  pages  are 
only  "  conspicuous  by  their  Jibsence."  He  professes  especially  to  lecture  on 
the  lustory  of  the  Jewish  Church  tis  such,  yet  the  whole  of  the  elaborate  and 
wonderful  system  of  institutions, — hierarchy,  worship,  and  ritual, — which  that 
word  suggests,  finds  but  a  very  small  place  in  his  work.  If  we  wish  to 
descend  into  the  interior  religious  life,  moral  conceptions,  and  dogmatic  fidth 
of  the  Jews,  we  shall  get  little  help  from  Dr.  Stanley.  This  is  perhaps  not 
so  much  an  instance  of  his  want  of  ability  to  grapple  with  matters  of  sub- 
stantial importance,  as  the  consequence  of  prejudices  which  make  him 
resolutely  averse  to  the  handling  of  such  topics.  These  prejudices  are  shown 
in  every  word  that  he  says  about  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  his  reiterated 
denial  that  it  has  left  any  successor  behind  it  in  the  Christian  system.  This 
studied  depreciation  of  everything  hierarchical  and  positive  in  religious 
institutions  and  religious  belief  makes   him  quite  unfit  to  lecture  on  the 
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history  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Other  defects,  however,  come  from  want  of 
power.  Dr.  Stanley  has  quite  an  amusing  art  of  eluding  a  serious  question 
while  he  appears  to  be  saying  something  fine  about  it  We  can  afford  to  take 
only  a  single  instance  :  it  shall  be  the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
moral  difficulty  raised  by  the  Divine  precept  which  bade  the  Israelites  utterly 
to  exterminate  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  they  invaded.  Dr.  Stanley  first 
quotes  a  passage  of  S.  Chrysostom  on  one  of  the  Psalms,  and  then  two  verses 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  passage  in  S.  Luke  where  the  Apostles 
are  rebuked  for  thinking  of  imitating  Elijah  in  calling  down  fire  on  their 
enemies.  The  purport  of  these  quotations  is  to  show  that  the  law  of 
Christian  charity  goes  beyond  what  was  required  under  the  old  dispensation. 
Whether  this  doctrine  be  or  be  not  well-founded,  we  need  not  here  discuss  ; 
for  the  difficulty  surely  consists  in  this,  that  the  conduct  enjoined  on  the 
Israelites  by  an  All-Holy  God  is  apparently  an  offence,  not  only  against 
Christian  charity  as  such,  but  against  justice  and  moral  right.  Dr.  Stanley 
scorns  to  feel  that  something  more  is  required,  and  so,  as  his  fashion  is,  he 
has  recourse  to  modem  history.  "  We  have  no  right,"  he  says,  "  to  find 
objections  to  these  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  we  acknowledge  the 
same  feelings  in  ourselves  or  others  without  reprobation."  Then  he  quotes 
two  instances.  One  is,  that  "conscientious  and  religious  men"  in  India,  at 
the  time  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  thought  that  "  the  only  rule  for  us  to  follow," 
with  regard  to  the  rebels,  was  that  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  The 
other  is,  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  "  in  a  great  measure  represents  the  most 
advanced  intelligence  of  our  age,"  has  a  disgraceful  passage  in  which  he 
justifies  Cromwell's  barbarities  at  Drogheda.  This  kind  of  thing  may  go 
down  with  seaside  loungers,  but  if  it  satisfies  the  intelligence  of  the  University 
students,  for  whom  these  lectures  were  composed,  as  to  the  comfnand  given 
by  God  with  regiird  to  the  Canaanites,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
complaints  lately  made  as  to  the  lowering  of  the  mental  standard  among 
ciindidates  for  Anglican  orders  are  not  without  foundation. 

The  same  shallowness  is  often  shown  by  Dr.  Stanley  in  the  inferences  that 
he  draws  from  facts  that  he  has  to  relate.  These  inferences  are  as  often  as 
possible  in  one  direction  :  for  just  as  Gibbon  is  always  on  the  look-out  for 
an  occasion  to  sneer  at  Christianity,  so  is  Dr.  Stanley  ever  ready  for  a  sly 
cut  at  dogmatism  or  priestcraft.  He  works  himself  up  to  them  with  a 
solenuiity  under  which  his  usually  pleasant  and  graphic  style  labours  into 
pomiK)sity.  Let  us  give  a  single  instance  of  this  defect  also— an  instance  of  the 
most  transparent  and  childish  sophistry.  He  is  speaking  of  the  conduct  of 
Abraham,  when  there  was  a  dispute  between  his  own  herdsmen  and  those 
of  Lot.  Dr.  Stanley  becomes  impressive  : — "  The  first  controversy^  the  first 
primeval  pastoral  controversy,  divided  the  Patriarchal  Church.  Abraham 
begs  there  may  be  no  strife  :  *  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  wiU  go 
to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  I  will  go  to  the  left.* " 
This,  he  tells  us,  is  "  language  which  might  well  extend  to  the  strife  of  pastors 
and  teachers  in  many  a  church  and  nation  ; "  it  is  "  the  first  instance  of 
*  agreeing  to  differ,*  in  later  times  so  rarely  found,  so  eagerly  condemned.*' 
Very  deep  indeed !  Dr.  Stanley,  then,  sees  no  differente  between  questions 
as  to  wells  and  springs,  and  questions  as  to  Divine  Truth ;  or,  may  we  ask, 
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how  with  regard  to  these,  can  there  be  a  right-hand  or  a  left-hand  path,  as 
to  which  we  are  to  be  indifferent  ?  Dr.  Stanley  is  perfectly  well  aware  that 
the  "  pastors  and  teachers  "  at  whom  he  sneers,  when  they  will  not  agree  to 
<liffer,  do  so  precisely  because  they  consider  that  interests  are  at  stake 
which  cannot  be  sacrificed,  and  for  which  Abraham  would  have  fought  as 
obstinately  as  themselves. 

We  notice  the  same  animus  continually  "  cropping  up  **  in  his  historical 
illustrations.  His  mania  is,  to  be  always  grouping  together  similar  &ct8  and 
persons  that  belong  to  distant  and  different  periods :  an  admirable  thing 
when  done  naturally,  but  which  he  carries  to  a  pedantic  excess.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  this  kind  of  illustration  may  often  be  used  in  a  very 
\mfair  way  by  a  writer  whose  mind  is  so  fiill  of  prejudice,  and  who  is  so  fond  of 
covertly  indulging  it  as  is  Dr.  Stanley.  It  is  very  easy  to  point  a  sarcasm  at 
mediaeval  Christianity  by  an  anecdote  parallel,  in  a  distant  way,  to  some  rude 
and  lawless  act  related  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  But  the  inference  drawn  by 
the  reader  is  unsound  and  untrue.  Dr.  Stanley  is  a  great  adept  in  this  under- 
hand and  unfeur  style  of  controversy,  notwithstanding  all  his  professions  of 
fairness  and  largeness.  If  he  "  agrees  to  differ,"  and  lets  Lot  go  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  he  cannot  restrain  himself  from  throwing  stones  at  his 
kinsman  when  he  least  expects  an  assault.  In  reading  his  pages,  we  never 
know  when  we  are  safe  from  these  side  attacks.  Everything  is  charming 
and  picturesque :  we  seem  to  have  the  atmosphere  and  scenery  of  Palestine 
all  around  us, — its  mountains  and  plains,  glades  and  torrents,  cornfields  and 
vineyards,  with  musical  passages  from  the  "  Christian  Year**  and  other  poems 
rin;riiig  iu  our  ears.  Suddenly,  we  are  stabbed  in  the  back — not  by  one  of 
the  Bedouins,  of  whom  the  author  is  so  fond,  but  by  Dr.  Stanley  himself, 
with  some  sarciistic  sJdi  at  the  theologians  who  condemned  Galileo,  or  the 
monks  who  wanted  to  get  hold  of  the  relics  of  S.  Thomas  : — 

medio  de  fonte  leporum, 
Surgit  amari  aliquid — 

and  we  experience  a  sensation  that  reminds  us  of  nursery  days,  when  perchance 
wo  found  a  black-beetle  in  the  middle  of  a  bun.  We  will  venture,  moreover, 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Stiinley's  historical  allusions.  He  is  very 
fond  of  using,  in  the  way  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the  popular  and 
exploded  version  of  an  incident  or  a  character,  in  preference  to  the  correct 
one.  His  remarks  about  Galileo  are  a  case  in  point  A  much  less  excusable 
one,  if  we  remember  right,  occurs  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Corinthians. 
In  that  commentary  he  does  his  best  to  turn  S.  Paul  against  himself^  and  to 
prove  that,  without  regard  to  particular  cases,  the  Apostle  teaches  that  the 
married  state  is  better  than  that  of  virginity,  though  for  his  own  personal 
character  he  thought  the  latter  most  suited.  And,  in  the  course  of  this 
strange  argument.  Dr.  Stanley,  indulging  his  inveterate  love  for  historical 
parallelism,  actually  places  by  the  side  of  S.  Paul  as  to  this  idiosyncratic  love 
for  purity — Que^n  Elizabeth  ! 

There  are  far  deeper  errors  in  the  book  than  any  which  we  have  now 
pointed  out ;  but  we  could  not  even  explain  our  meaning  as  to  their  character 
without  extending  our  remarks  to  a  length  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
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short  notice.  They  are  errors  so  widely  •xtended  in  England  at  the  present 
time,  that  we  shall  have  again  and  again  to  advert  to  them  in  our  future 
numbers. 


A  Ihert  U  Orandy  sa  Vie  et  sa  Scieiice,  daprh  Us  documents  originaux.  Par 
M.  le  Docteur  Joachim  Sighart,  Professeur  de  Philosophie  au  Lyc^e 
Royal  de  Freising ;  traduit  de  TAUemand  par  un  Religieux  de  Tordre  des 
Fr^res  Pr^cheurs.     Paris  :  Poussielgue-Rusand. 

THE  Blessed  Albert,  or  Albertus  Magnus,  as  he  is  generally  called  in 
England,  used  to  say  that  Germans  possessed  little  natural  aptitude 
for  study  ;  but  that  when  they  applied  themselves  to  it,  their  perseverance 
enabled  them  to  carry  the  day  over  all  competitors.  He  was  himself  a 
striking  exemplification  of,  at  least,  the  latter  part  of  this  remark.  Whether 
he  was  possessed  of  great  natural  ability  and  quickness  is  at  least  called  in 
question  by  the  well-known  story  which  represents  his  success  as  mainly  due 
to  the  miraculous  intervention  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  thirteentli  century,  which  produced  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  two  orders  of  mendicant  friars  so  many  illustrious  men,  gave  to  the  world 
no  intellect  more  active  or  more  fully  developed  than  his.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
its  greatness,  the  name  of  Albert  stands  at  the  present  day  for  no  more  than 
that  of  an  antiquated  philosopher  and  theologian,  the  preceptor  of  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  author  of  some  one-and-twenty  thick  volumes  in  folio  which 
nobody  cares  to  read.  A  few  pretty  but  untruthfid  legends  concerning  him 
liave  always  retained  their  popularity.  Encyclopsedias  and  dictionaries  of 
biogmphy  furnish  a  meagre  outline  of  his  career,  seldom  without  a  sneer  at 
that  stupid  and  forgotten  something  which  he  taught  under  the  name  of 
pliilosophy,  but  which  has  been  long  since  exploded  by  Descartes  and  his 
successors.  Beyond  this,  and  the  casual  honours  paid  to  him  by  those  whose 
medifeval  researches  have  forced  them  to  acknowledge  liis  merits,  there  is 
little  knowledge  and  still  less  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  the  Blessed  Albert, 
not  only  in  the  world  at  large,  but  even  amongst  theologians,  philosophers, 
and  historians.  Yet  the  prodigious  extent  and  depth  of  his  learning,  and  the 
amount  of  influence  he  exercised  on  his  times,  were  such  as  to  deserve  a 
better  fate.  He  towered,  like  another  Saul,  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
contemporary  warriors  of  Israel,  his  lofty  figure  being  conspicuous  amongst 
the  men  of  his  day  in  almost  every  department  of  science. 

Dr.  Sighart,  therefore,  has  rendered  great  service  to  history  by  his  very 
accurate  and  elaborate  account  of  the  man  and  his  writings.  Fully  alive  to 
the  difficulties  of  his  undertaking,  he  has,  with  the  traditional  industry  and 
patience  of  his  nation,  made  himself  master  of  most  of  Albert's  writings, 
visited  every  spot  hallowed  by  his  name,  painfully  fixed  the  loose  chronology 
of  his  life,  and  produced,  in  fact,  a  far  more  exact  portrait  of  him  than  we 
had  any  right  beforehand  to  expect  The  holy  doctor  now  stands  before  ua 
clad  in  all  the  glorious  attributes  which  the  sweet  painter  of  Fiesole  knew  so 
well  how  to  symbolize  in  fresco  or  in  miniature.    We  can  realize  him  in  his 
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various  aspects,  as  a  religious,  a  professor,  a  preacher  to  the  poor,  a  reformiiig 
bishop,  and  a  scientific  writer ;  whilst,  by  the  help  of  Dr.  Sighart*s  careful 
analyses  and  judicious  extracts,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  contents  of  those  ponderous  tomes  which  grew  under  his  pen,  to  the 
illustration  and  advancement  of  theology,  metaphysics,  psychology,  physical 
geography,  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  and  other  sciences.  His  life  reads 
like  the  description  of  some  grand  cathedral  of  the  middle  age.  When,  after 
wandering  about  amidst  endless  and  exquisite  detail,  wondering  at  the 
variety  and  originality  of  separate  designs,  we  at  last  endeavour  to  take  in  at 
one  comprehensive  glance  the  general  intention  and  proportions  of  the  vast 
edifice,  we  are  struck  with  the  marvellous  unity  of  the  whole.  Its  multiplied 
lines  and  entangled  tracery  are  but  the  harmonious  play  of  a  fSancy  that  never 
loses  sight  of  its  main  purpose,  the  ebullitions  of  a  thought  intensely  one. 
They  impart  warmth  and  interest,  but  do  not  distract,  because  one  unitive, 
vivifying  idea  runs  through  them  all  And  such  is  the  life  of  Albertus 
Magnus, — a  work  of  art  wrought  out  by  the  concurrence  of  Divine  grace  and 
lumian  liberty  ;  its  one  idea  being  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls 
nought  in  the  development  and  exercise  of  every  mental  faculty.  The  single- 
ness of  purpose  necessary  to  make  the  saint  animated  all  his  actions  and 
pursuits. 

For  years  the  Bible  was  his  only  book,  because  obedience  devoted  him  to 
Scriptural  study.  He  possessed  the  whole  Psalter  by  heart,  and  gained  that 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  Sacred  Text,  and  its  literal,  allegorical,  and 
tropological  meanings,  which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  produce,  with 
astonishing  facility,  commentaries  the  most  elaborate,  and  sermons  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  a  skilful  embroidery  of  Scripture  phrase  and  imagery.  At 
another  time,  his  table  was  strewed  with  plans,  because  a  new  convent  had 
to  be  built  for  his  brethren,  or  a  cathedral  was  wanted  which  should  be 
worthy  of  the  mysteries  to  be  celebrated  within  its  walls.  Dr.  Sighart  will 
not  allow  that  he  had  any  part  in  the  constmction  of  the  great  Dom  Kirch 
of  Cologne,  and  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  contributed  more  than  money 
and  encouragement  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  choir  of  the  Dominican  church 
in  the  siime  city  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  no  mean  proficient  in  archi- 
tectural design,  and  that  the  traditions  of  his  order  give  him  the  credit  of 
designing  many  beautiful  convents  and  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne  and 
in  the  Low  Countries.  Another  way  in  which  he  aided  the  solemnity  of  the 
divine  office  Wiis  by  the  construction  of  organs.  The  entertainment  and 
instmction  of  his  younger  brethren  was  hia  sole  motive  for  inventing  a 
variety  of  clever  automata  and  other  mechanical  instruments.  The  same 
desire  accompanied  him  m  times  of  recreation,  when  he  would  wander  by 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  other  rivers,  conversing  familiarly  with  every  poor 
fisherman  he  met,  gathering  fresh  facts  in  natural  history  from  their  expe- 
rience, or  observing  for  himself  every  variety  of  natural  phenomena.  Mean- 
while, he  was  assiduously  employed  upon  tasks  of  a  severer  nature,  which 
were  by  themselves  more  than  enough  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  most  men. 
He  popularized  the  four  books  of  Peter  Lombard's  "  Sentences  "  upon  a  plan 
calculated  at  once  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  stimulate  the  devotion  of 
the  middle  classes.    He  was  an  effective  and  frequent  preacher,  adapting  him- 
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self  with  the  utmost  facility  to  any  audience,  though  he  much  preferred  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  poor,  whom  he  never  failed  to  attract  by  his 
earnestness  and  simplicity.  At  the  same  time,  the  professorial  chair  was 
more  particularly  the  seat  of  his  activity.  He  taught  at  Hildesheim, 
Freiburg,  Ratisbon,  Strasburg,  Paris,  and,  above  all,  at  Cologne.  At  one 
time  his  teaching  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  the  natural  sciences ;  at 
another,  he  explained  the  treatises  of  Aristotle  on  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
psychology.  That  he  might  the  better  rescue  that  philosopher  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Arabian  commentators,  he  diligently  collated  the  Latin  trans- 
lations from  the  Arabic  with  others  made  directly  from  the  Ghreek,  a  work 
in  which  he  displayed  a  sagacity  perfectly  astonishing  in  one  who  was  utterly 
deficient  in  critical  knowledge.  By  a  multitude  of  separate  treatises,  eighty 
or  more  in  number,  he  illustrated  the  text  of  Aristotle,  corrected  many  of  his 
errors,  cliristianized  him  on  many  points,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
more  comprehensive  commentaries  of  his  beloved  disciple  S.  Thomas.  Some- 
times, however,  charity  called  him  away  to  a  more  active  life,  and  we  find 
him  acting  as  arbiter  between  the  citizens  of  Cologne  and  their  archbishop, 
or  between  one  contending  city  and  another,  and  settling,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  disputes  upon  points  of  law,  which  threatened,  but  for  his 
intervention,  never  to  have  an  end.  At  length,  Rome  determined  to  avail 
itself  of  the  services  of  so  holy  and  vigorous  a  man  in  a  more  extended  sphere 
of  action,  and  Pope  Alexander  IV.  called  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Ratisbon. 
The  di;ties  of  that  office  were  little  to  his  taste  ;  but  for  two  years  he  over- 
came all  repugnances,  and,  for  the  sake  of  souls  and  in  the  spirit  of  obedience, 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  reform  of  his  diocese,  and  managed  with  con- 
summate prudence  the  multiplied  afiairs,  religious  and  secular,  in  which  at 
that  time  German  bishops  were  compelled  to  engage.  As  soon  as  he  had 
reduced  things  to  order,  he  hastened  to  lay  down  his  unwelcome  dignity,  and 
obtaining  his  release  from  Urban  IV.,  devoted  his  remaining  years  to  the 
imobtrusive  labours  of  a  writer  and  teacher.  For  a  short  time,  indeed, 
in  obedience  to  papal  authority,  he  traversed  on  foot  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Fran- 
conia,  and  a  large  part  of  Germany,  preaching  the  Crusade  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  S.  Bernard.  But  with  this  exception,  and  that  of  his  presence 
at  the  General  Council  of  Lyons  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador  from  King 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  he  lived  in  retirement  at  his  beloved  convent  of 
Cologne,  surrounded  by  the  youth  of  his  Order,  to  whom  he  was  at  once 
a  pattern  of  religious  virtue  and  an  instructor  in  science  of  equal  ability, 
experience,  and  zeal.  At  last,  when  he  recognized  in  the  loss  of  his  memory 
the  call  of  God  to  abandon  the  chair  which  he  had  adorned  for  more  than 
half  a  centiuy,  with  a  detachment  the  most  absolute  from  all  external 
things,  he  consecrated  the  three  closing  years  of  his  life  to  solitude,  contem- 
plation, and  immediate  preparation  for  death.  Such  was  the  long  career  of 
the  Blessed  Albert,  a  prodigy  of  untiring  energy,  and  a  monument  of  de- 
votedness  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  course  of  time  legends  should  have  multi- 
plied around  the  name  of  such  a  man.  Dr.  Sighart  very  judiciously  gives  the 
most  interesting  of  these  entire,  before  submitting  them  to  the  test  of 
criticism.    He  has  shown  great  ingenuity  in  detecting  their  sources,  and 
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stripping  them  of  the  exaggerations  and  distorting  additions  which  mo6t  of 
them  owe  to  popular  nmiour.  The  most  curious,  as  illustrative  of  the  temper 
of  the  period,  are  those  which  attribute  to  him  magical  power.  They  are 
invariably  traceable  to  his  experiments  in  physical  science,  or  to  the  automata 
which  his  ingenuity  invented.  But  the  name  of  Albert  suffers  no  diminution 
of  glory  by  being  divested  of  the  dim  halo  of  legendary  renown.  His  true 
greatness  lay  in  his  indisputable  sanctity,  and  in  the  ability  with  which  ho 
not  only  grasped  the  whole  compass  of  knowledge  as  it  existed  in  his  time, 
but  HMiched  out  far  into  the  future  by  his  anticipations  of  physical  truth,  and 
enriched  whatever  subject  he  treated  with  suggestive  ideas,  and  the  results  of 
his  personal  observations.  Bitter,  Brandis,  and  Zeller,  have  given  in  their 
works  a  very  fair  sketch  of  his  metaphysical  doctrines,  but  their  more  ex- 
tended accounts  receive  additional  completeness  from  the  extracts  made  by 
Dr.  Sighart,  who  has  confined  himself  to  the  exhibition  of  those  particularti 
in  which  Albert  ventured  beyond  his  predecessors,  or  struck  out  a  new  line 
for  himself.  Their  number  and  importance  are  a  convincing  proof  that 
Albert  in  no  way  deser\'ed  the  nickname  bestowed  on  him  by  Bayle,  and 
repeated  so  often  by  men  equally  unacquainted  with  his  works,  of  "  le  singe 
d'Aristote." 

In  theology  he  was  speedily  eclipsed  by  his  disciple  S.  Thomas,  and  by 
Duns  Scotus,  both  of  whom,  however,  owed  more  than  it  is  easy  to  detei^ 
mine  to  the  labours  of  their  predecessor.  Indeed,  several  of  the  works  of 
»S.  Thomas  would,  in  these  days,  be  called  wholesale  plagiarisms  from  his 
master's  writings.  The  substance  of  his  three  works  in  defence  of  religious 
life  is  to  l)e  found  in  the  answers  given  by  Albert  to  the  attacks  of  William 
of  Saint-Amour.  And  many  of  his  arguments  against  the  psychology  of 
Avcrroes  arc  U\ken  almost  word  for  word  from  Albert's  Treatise  on  the  SouL 
But  tlie  great  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  subject  to  the  petty  jealousies 
of  modem  authors.  They  were  not  discomposed  by  the  rustling  of  another's 
bays.  The  products  of  one  man's  intellect  were  the  common  property  of  alL 
Were  they  not  all  fighting  in  the  same  sacred  cause  ?  And  why,  then,  should 
thoy  l>ogrudge  one  another  the  use  of  any  weapon  that  seemed  serviceable, 
wliocver  might  have  been  its  first  inventor  ?  They  published  in  order  that 
all  their  fellow-workers  might  turn  their  labours  to  account,  and  were  gene- 
rouslv  careless  of  the  recocmition  of  their  individual  services.  Thus  Albert 
took  an  unselfish  pleasiu^  in  the  glory  of  S.  Thomas,  journeyed  to  Paris  in 
order  to  take  up  his  defence  against  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  him 
shortly  after  his  death,  and  forgot  the  value  and  merits  of  his  own  writings 
altogether  in  his  eulogiums  of  the  angelical  doctor,  as  the  discoverer  of  every 
truth  and  the  solver  of  all  problems.  Modem  research  has  assigned  to  Albert 
the  invention  of  a  theological  formula,  which  has  since  played  an  important 
jmrt  in  the  theology  of  the  Sacraments,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Chureli  as  the  exact  expression  of  a  great  dogmatic  tmth.  The  term  opus 
opcraus  or  optis  operantis  occurs  first  in  his  writings  ;  and  there  is  every 
rctison  to  believe  that  he  invented  the  corresponding  formula,  opui  cperalum, 
which  came  into  general  use  not  long  after  his  death.  He  added  two  new 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  to  the  arguments  usually  employed,  exposed 
the  fallacies  of  Pantheism,  completed  the  doctrine  of  Peter  Lombard  on 
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reprobation,  refuted  with  consummate  ability  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  introduced  the  fomous  distinction  ever  since  employed 
against  optimism,  illustrated  by  ingenious  analogies  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
justification,  and  went  more  profoundly  than  any  of  his  predecessors  into 
the  sublime  mystery  of  the  Ever-Blessed  Trinity.  His  treatise  also  on  the 
Eucharist  contains,  more  or  less  developed,  all  that  S.  Thomas  subsequently 
worked  up  into  the  masterly  treatise  on  that  Sacrament  in  his  "Smnma 
Theologica." 

To  the  proficiency  of  Albert  in  physical  science,  justice  has  of  late  been 
done  by  more  than  one  amongst  the  greatest  physicists  of  modem  times. 
Dr.  Sighart  has  brought  together  their  various  testimonies.  Perhaps 
none  is  more  interesting  than  that  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who 
calls  his  ^' Liber  Geographicus  de  Natura  Locorum"  an  abridgment  of  physical 
geography  almost  prophetic  in  its  sagacious  anticipations,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  habitableness  of  various  parte  of  the  globe,  and  the  combined 
influence  of  difference  of  latitude  and  the  structure  of  the  earth's  surfEu^e,  as 
modifying  the  radiation  of  heat,  upon  climate  and  atmospheric  phenomena. 
Meyer,  in  his  ^^  Linnsea,"  does  similar  honour  to  Albert's  botanical  treatises, 
proclaiming  his  superiority  to  all  predecessors,  with  the  exception  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  whose  works  he  had  not  seen,  and  to  all  successors,  at  least  during 
the  three  following  centuries. 

The  weak  points  in  Albert's  attammente  were  language  and  history.  He 
knew  no  Greek,  Arabic,  or  Hebrew,  and,  like  most  writers  of  his  age,  fell  into 
the  most  ludicrous  absurdities  whenever  he  attempted  to  trace  the  etymology 
of  words.  Dr.  Sighart  exhibite  not  a  few  of  his  mistakes,  both  in  etymology 
and  in  history.  They  are  characteristic,  however,  rather  of  the  times  than  of 
the  man.  And  surely  it  is  only  justice  to  deal  leniently  with  errors  of  this 
sort,  which,  after  all,  were  of  comparatively  little  importance  in  the  matters 
of  which  he  treated.  There  is  £Eir  less  to  condemn  in  his  blunders  than  to 
admire  in  the  penetration  which  seized  so  faithfully  upon  the  meaning  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Arabian  philosophers,  although  he  had  access  to 
their  works  only  in  execrable  Latin  translations. 

This  conscientious  and  learned  life  of  him  by  Dr.  Sighart  has  already  been 
well  received  in  Germany.  The  excellent  series  now  publishing  at  Paris,  under 
the  name  of  "  Biblioth^ue  Dominicaine,"  has  been  enriched  by  the  careful 
translation  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice.  It  only  remains  that  the 
English  language  should  possess  either  a  translation  of  the  same  work,  or, 
what  we  should  hail  with  still  greater  pleasure,  an  original  work  upon  the 
same  subject,  based  on  the  critical  researches  of  Dr.  Sighart,  but  relieved 
from  the  somewhat  heavy  style  of  writing  which  diminishes  the  charm  of  a 
very  interesting  book. 
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Litre  de  Prieres.  Illustr^  a  Taide  des  Ornements  des  Mannscrits,  class^  dans 
I'ordre  chronologique  et  selon  lea  styles  divers  qui  se  sont  suoo^^  depais 
le  huiti^me  si^le  jusqu  au  seizieme,  reproduite  en  couleure,  et  pabli^ 
par  B.  C.  Mathieu.     Paris  :  15,  Rue  Dufour.     2  vols. 

PATIENCE  was  the  watchword  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  despatch  is  that 
of  modem  times.  Slow,  but  sure  was  all  very  well  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  but  T^ill  hardly  suit  our  generation.  So  the  age  thinks,  uid  acts  in 
accordance  with  the  thought  AMicre  are  the  toiling  hands  that  laboured  for 
a  lifetime  in  illuminating  the  books  that  now^  fonn  the  treasures  of  our  most 
valued  libraries  ?  Where  the  aching  eyes  that  watched  over  their  production 
and  long-deferred  completion  ?  Where,  above  all,  are  the  minds  trained  to 
the  most  exquisite  symmetry  and  accuracy,  whose  original  designs  we,  for 
lack  of  power  to  improve  upon,  are  fain  to  imitate  l  The  art  of  printing, 
aided  by  the  spirit  of  utilitarianism,  has  swept  them  away ;  and  we  have 
Ijecn  content  to  gaze  in  admiration  on  the  wreck  of  the  past,  without  an 
effort  at  competition,  and  almost  without  a  thought  of  preserving  the  secrets 
of  an  art  which  was  perfected  only  after  centuries  of  painful  labour, 
cheerfully  endured,  because  tending  to  the  spread  of  religious  trutL  "  Tot 
enim  vulnera  Satanas  accipit,  quot  antiqwtrius  Domini  verba  describit."* 
Its  scattered  remnants,  we  are  glad  to  say,  are  now  in  great  request,  and  are 
daily  becoming  more  highly  prized.  It  is  not  because  they  are  suited  to 
the  taste  of  the  age :  rather  the  converse — the  age  has  suited  its  taste  to  them. 
Have  we  not  for  the  last  forty  years  been  becoming  more  and  more  medieval 
every  day  ?  Gladly,  then,  do  we  see  nuiltiplied  around  us  and  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  men  of  taste,  works  illustrative  of  the  genius  of  the  past, 
and,  not  least  of  all,  specimens  of  the  art  of  illumination,  which  but  for  the 
monks  of  old  would  have  been  smothered  in  its  infancy.  We  are  their 
debtors  for  everything  in  this  class  that  we  possess  :  we  must  blame  their 
jKTsecutors  for  the  loss  of  that  which  can  never  be  replaced.  Surrounded 
with  our  modem  appliances,  we  have  little  idea  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  ancient  times  even  in  the  mere  task  of  writing.  Take,  for  instance, 
paper.  AVhat  a  number  of  different  materials  have  been  employed  in  its 
stead  !  Durability  has  been  sought  in  rocks,  stones,  bricks,  tablets  of  lead, 
wood,  or  wax,  leaves  and  bark  of  trees,  the  skin  of  fish,  tortoise-shells,  and 
even  the  entrails  of  beasts.  Some  of  these  were  perhaps  selected  rather 
through  curiosity  than  necessity  ;  for  one  hardly  can  attribute  to  anything 
but  capricious  humour  the  writing  out  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  letters  of 
gold  upon  a  serpent's  intestines.  Such  a  ciuiosity  is  said  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  famous  library  of  Constantinople  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
towards  the  end  of  the  sLxth  century.  Then  we  have  had  papyrus, 
parchment  or  vellum,  and,  lastly,  paper,  which  the  twelfth  century  seems  to 
have  invented.  Before  we  can  duly  appreciate  the  calligraphic  art  of  the 
ancients,  we  must  both  enter  into  their  sphere  of  thought,  and  measure  with 
precision  the  ground  on  which  they  stood. 

*  Cassiodorus,  "  De  Orthographia.** 
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Such  are  the  first  thoughts  suggested  on  opening  the  work  before  us.  To 
give  a  world-wide  fame,  as  far  as  imitation  can  accomplish  it,  to  the  finest 
illuminated  manuscripts  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  to  place  fac- 
simile specimens  of  this  sort  of  book  decoration  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  to  do  all  this  with  order,  system,  and  according  to  fixed 
principles,  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editor.  We  cannot  all  leburely  examine 
the  magnificent  works  of  this  class  which  are  securely  guarded  in  the 
Louvre  or  British  Museum  ;  but,  as  far  as  the  limited  scope  of  the  artist 
allowed  him,  the  difficulties  under  which  we  should  otherwise  labour  in 
tracing  the  course  of  this  art  have  been  smoothed  down,  and  we  uuiy  at  our 
case  contemplate  imitations  most  carefully  and  artistically  executed,  pre- 
serving to  a  nicety  the  slightest  variation  in  delineation  and  hue,  of  the 
choicest  specimens  extant  of  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts. 

M.  Mathieu's  work,  as  will  be  readily  acknowledged  after  an  insigjit  into 
its  contents,  supplies  a  deficiency  in  the  artistic  world.  It  consists  of  two 
volumes,  the  first  containing  160  pages,  ornamented  with  imitations  of  the 
most  pleasing  designs  of  the  decorative  art  that  are  anywhere  to  be  found, 
of  which  fourteen  are  miniatures  or  frontispieces,  the  rest  being  borders  in 
gold  and  colours,  worked  according  to  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the 
chromo-hthographic  process.  Of  course,  not  even  the  veriest  tyro  would 
think  of  comparing  them  with  the  originals.  No  modem  gilding  process 
will  equal  the  raised  and  burnished  gold  of  the  old  manuscripts  ;  no  modem 
colouring  will  successfully  rival  the  brilliant  red  which,  after  the  lapse  of  8(X) 
years,  is  as  vivid  as  when  first  laid  on.  But  how  few  are  in  possession  of 
such  books  !  Some  of  them  are  almost  a  fortune  in  themselves.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  content  to  have  as  close  an  approximation  as  modem  art  and 
science  combined  can  produce  ;  and  for  discrimination  in  selection,  nicety  in 
arrangement,  and  execution  in  detail,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  M. 
Mathieu's  work.  One  of  its  great  advantages  is  that  he  has  grouped  the 
various  specimens  together  according  to  seven  prevailing  schools  or  epochs  : 
the  Byzantine,  Carlovingian,  Saxon,  Oerman,  Romano-French,  and  Grothic — 
the  last-mentioned  forming  two  divisions  ;  so  that,  though  his  first  design 
was  to  fomi  a  prayer-book  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  "  Hours  of  Our  Lady," 
yet  by  this  arrangement  the  book  is  made  equally  serviceable  for  the  study  of 
the  art,  and  may  be  used  by  the  artist  with  all  convenience  as  a  manual 

The  book  opens  with  Greek  illumination,  as  we  should  expect ;  it  being 
well  known  that  the  art  first  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
Byzantine  empire,  comprising  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Eg3rpt,  Calabria,  and 
Otranto  ;  but,  after  having  reached  a  certain  point  of  excellence,  it  seems  to 
have  remained  stationary.  In  spite  of  their  jewelled  gorgeousness,  an  unvaried 
siimeness  and  monotony  pervades  all  the  productions  of  this  period,  which, 
however,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  design,  never  palL  The  influence 
exercised  by  this  art  over  the  western  parts  of  Europe  was  effaced  only  by 
very  slow  degrees.  Even  in  a  much  later  age,  Cimabue  did  not  venture  to 
depart  from  it,  though  he  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  creator  of  a  new 
national  art.  Giotto  stmck  out  the  new  path,  and  soon  eclipsed  the  fame  of 
his  predecessors.  A  judicious  selection  from  this  school  gives  us  a  veiy  foir 
notion  of  its  excellence  and  position  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century. 
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The  Carlovingian  school  of  illumination  owed  much  of  its  greatness  to 
Alcuin  ;  and  wc  may  extend  the  remark  to  the  other  arts  and  sciences  of 
his  day.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  letters,  his  mind  embracing  the 
whole  circle  of  learning  then  taught  As  a  grammarian,  theologian,  lituigist^ 
architect,  poet,  and  historian,  he  was  equally  well  kno^-n.  The  diffusion  of 
learning  in  all  its  branches  over  the  empire  of  his  patron,  Charlemagne,  and, 
in  fact,  wherever  he  had  influence,  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life. 
Literature  suddenly  began  to  flourish  where  before  little  had  been  heard  bnt 
the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  sons  of  the  conquering  Franks  were  glad  to 
accopt  the  S<ixon  monks  as  their  teachers.  Alcuin  himself  was  no  mean 
artist  AVhat  is  known  as  the  ^^  Bible  of  Charlemagne"  is  the  result  of  his  skill 
and  patience,  and  remains  to  this  moment  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
It  was  no  ordinary  liand  that  could  produce  this  magnificent  folio  volume  of 
449  leaves,  ornamented  with  a  fine  frontispiece  in  gold  and  colours,  and 
enriched  with  other  large  illuminations,  which  bear  witness  as  well  to  the 
surpassing  ability  of  the  artist,  as  to  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  had 
att^iined  at  that  early  i)eriod.  The  large-sized  initial  letters  are  decorated 
with  historic  allusions  and  emblematic  devices,  disclosing  botli  knowledge 
and  skill  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  such  a  man,  himself  recoiling  from 
no  burden,  that  the  Carlovingian  school  was  planted,  developed  in  growth, 
and  yielded  the  richest  fruit,  specimens  of  which  are  tastefully  exhibited  in 
tlie  work  of  M.  Mathieu.  What  strikes  us  as  most  strange  is,  that  in  the 
infancy  of  the  art  we  meet  with  results  which  we  shoidd  rather  have 
supposed  to  be  the  products  of  its  maturity. 

Saxon  art  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  This 
period  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  miniature-painting  was  rarely 
attempted  in  any  country  during  the  seventh  and  beginning  of  the  eighth 
centur}\  All  study  of  the  art  of  painting  must  begin  with  this  date,  and  its 
histor}'  onwards  to  the  fifteenth  century  can  \>q  traced  only  in  illuminated 
books  ;  to  which,  moreover,  we  must  have  recourse  for  information  as  to 
domestic  manners  and  custouLS,  dress  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  military  equip- 
ments, and  the  like.  At  one  period  England  was  at  the  head  of  Europe  in 
tills  l^ranch  of  the  art«,  and  only  fell  from  her  lofty  position  through  the 
inroads  of  a  devastating  enemy,  who  overthrew  the  works  of  civilization, 
destroying  wliat  he  could  not  understand.  Manuscripts  to  the  number  of 
7(K)  perished  in  the  flames  of  Croyland  alone.  The  Anglo-Saxon  illuminators 
had  quite  a  fancy  for  the  representation  of  grotesque  animals,  with  hetero- 
geneous limbs,  twisting  and  twining  about  each  other  in  playful  straggle,  a 
sort  of  nmning  vignette  by  way  of  framework  enclosing  the  text  How 
divergent  in  details  from  the  Greek  models  ! 

The  monastery  of  S.  Gall  introduces  us  to  the  German  sdiool,  which 
floiurishe<l  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  which  many  nuns 
have  gained  a  name  either  for  their  encouragement  of  the  art,  or  for  their 
own  personal  success  in  its  cultivation.  The  ^'  Hortus  Deliciarom"  of  the 
Abbess  Herrada  of  Landsperg,  is  a  sort  of  encyclopeedia  which  she  comialed 
for  the  benefit  of  her  sisters  in  religion,  and  gives  us  a  good  notion  of  the 
then  monastic  knowledge  of  painting,  geography,  mythology,  philosophy 
and  history  ancient    and  ecclesiasticaL     Here  are  found,  joined  to  the 
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knowledge  of  the  Bible,  aii  acqualDtance  with  canon  law,  dogmatic  and 
moral  theology,  music,  and  logic,  and  that,  too,  displayed  in  by  no  means 
contemptible  Latin.  In  the  tenth  century  a  general  decadence  becomes 
manifest ;  all  notion  of  chiaro-oscuro  seems  lost  Germany,  however,  stands 
without  a  rival,  and  produces  the  best  paintings  of  this  period.  Occasionally, 
too,  in  England  and  Italy  some  eminent  genius  forces  himself  into  notice,  as 
the  Benedictional  of  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  Godemann,  still 
bears  witness,  being  esteemed  by  connoisseurs  as  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  delicate  productions  of  the  Saxon  school. 

The  next  specimens  are  taken  from  the  Romano-French  period,  between 
the  tenth  and  twelfth  century.  We  are  introduced  at  once  to'^reat  delicacy 
of  workmanship  and  perfection  of  minute  parts.  In  the  middle  of  the  latter 
century  the  art  seems  to  have  made  a  sudden  advance,  displaying  greater 
vi<^our  and  richness  of  imagination,  with  a  striking  increase  of  precision  in 
execution.  The  human  coimtenance  is  better  developed,  the  features  more 
clearly  marked ;  there  is  an  evident  aim  at  more  accurate  delineation,  and 
attempts  at  light  and  shade  in  the  colouring.  Henceforth  France  maintains 
a  very  high  position ;  her  fame  spreads  over  Europe,  and  she  bestows  its 
name  upon  the  art,  as  Dante  bears  witness,  when  meeting  Oderigi,  the  pride 
of  his  country  : — 

"  Oh,  dissi  lui,  non  se'  tu  Oderisi, 
L'onor  d'Agobbio,  e  I'onor  di  quell'  arte, 
Ch'  aMuminare  k  chiamata  in  Farisi  ?"* 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  lead  us  on  to  the  most  tasteful 
Gothic  illumimitions.  At  this  time  the  symbolism  of  Christian  art  was  in 
its  full  vigour,  and  every  stroke  of  the  brush  testifies  to  a  labour  of  love. 
Raftaele  was  the  last  that  caught  the  sacred  flame,  and  he  owed  it  to 
Peiiigino  or  to  Baccio  della  Porta  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  Christian  art,  and, 
consequently,  for  all  true  art  whatever,  he  did  not  bequeath  it  to  his  disciples. 
After  him,  Christian  symbolism,  losing  its  significance,  was  i)erverted  to 
unmeaning  purposes,  that  betray  a  venal  industry.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
bunch  of  grapes,  the  sign  of  joy,  in  the  hands  of  the  Child  Jesus  or  of  His 
Holy  Mother,  being  metamorphosed  into  a  bunch  of  cherries  under  the  hand 
of  such  an  artist  as  Carracci  ?  or  of  Our  Lady  and  Child  with  a  dove,  the 
emblem  of  a  soul  reposing  under  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
becoming  a  Madonna  del  gaito,  under  that  of  Barroccio  ?  The  pure,  ennobling 
soul  of  symbolism  and  all  depth  of  mystic  thought  and  feeling  disappeared 
in  the  sensualism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  whom  Guido  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  representative.  As  if  the  study  of  anatomy  and  of  ancient  Greek 
models  could  initiate  an  artist  into  the  interior  world  of  religion,  known  only 
by  those  who  believe,  hope,  and  love  !  This  is  an  order  of  things  not  taught 
or  learnt  in  the  studio  ;  but  it  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  early  painters, 
who  led  a  cloistered  life,  and  it  imparted  to  their  works  a  charm  which 
succeeding  ages,  in  spite  of  the  vast  improvements  inaugurated  by  the  genius 
of  Raffaele  in  the  mechanical  portion  of  art — correctness  of  design,  and 
richness  and  truth  of  colouring — have  vainly  attempted  to  equal 

♦  Purgatorio,  xl 
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We  have  said  that  the  work  before  us  is  well  adapted,  by  its  admirable 
arrangement,  to  be  used  either  in  the  oratory  or  in  the  studio.  It  is  also 
eiuinently  a  book  for  the  drawing-room.  Taste  is  created  by  opportunity  of 
sooing  and  comparing  ;  and  a  taste  for  art  will  be  engendered  and  nurtured 
])y  the  study  of  the  best  artistic  models,  whether  originals  or  copies. 

In  order  further  to  promote  this  study,  a  second  volume  has  been  added 
to  the  "Livrc  de  Pri^res,"  properly  so  called,  which,  within  the  compass  of  250 
pages  of  letterpress,  gives  a  history  of  the  art  of  illumination  as  practised 
in  every  country,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record  or 
roniains,  together  with  a  compendious  narrative  of  the  formation  and 
character  of  each  school  What  confers  on  this  supplementary  volume  a 
])eculiar  worth  is,  that  it  furnishes  an  explanation  of  all  the  illustrations 
given  in  the  former  part  of  the  work,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  particular 
book  from  which  it  has  been  so  faithfully  reproduced. 

The  highest  commendations  are  due  to  the  editor  for  the  care  with  which 
the  impressions  have  been  worked  off  in  this^  most  difficult  and  delicate 
process  of  chromo-lithography.  The  paper  is  of  the  most  durable  make, 
resembling  rather  carton  than  paper,  and  the  type  of  both  volumes 
irreproachable.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  work  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 


Vic  (k  Fra  Angdico  de  Ficsole,  de  TOrdre  das  Frcres  Prkheiirs,    Par  E. 
C ARTIER.     8vo.     Paris :  Poussielgue-Rusand. 

MCAIITIER'S  life  of  Fra  Angelico,  though  it  made  its  appearance 
•  nearly  six  years  ago,  is  of  so  much  interest,  that  we  caniiot  forbear 
introducing  it,  however  late  in  the  day,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The 
author  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Father  Lacordaire,  to  whom  he  owed  his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  chefs-d^ctuvre  of  Fra  Angelico,  in  the  convent  of 
S.  Mark,  at  Florence.  From  his  lips  he  learnt  the  true  principles  of  Christian 
art,  and  to  him  he  dedicated  a  work  written  after  his  manner,  and  intended 
to  give  a  high  and  holy  idea  of  Christian  art  in  general,  and  of  the  merits  of 
Fni  Angelico  in  particular. 

In  an  ela])orate  and  elo(|uent  introduction,  he  unfolds  his  doctrine  of  the 
beautiful  in  art.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  S.  Thomas,  he  analyzes 
CVcation  as  the  great  artistic  work  of  Grod.  Every  being  that  is  moulded  by 
His  hands  bears  the  impi-ess  of  Divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  is 
beautiful  in  projwrtion  to  the  perfection  with  which  it  reflects  them  alL 
Hence  moral  beauty  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  physical  and  intellectual 
beauty  ;  and  as  the  art  of  man  ought  to  resemble  the  art  of  God,  mere  imita- 
tion of  nature  in  its  external  forms  cannot  be  its  true  end  If  it  exclude 
moral  beauty,  it  necessarily  remains  gross  and  incomplete,  for  its  end  is  the 
expression  of  moral  beauty  by  means  of  that  physical  beauty  which  is  its 
sign  and  symbol  It  is  impossible,  then,  that  man  should  separate  himself  in 
the  moral  order  from  Grod,  without  losing,  to  a  great  extent,  the  power  of 
producing  the  beautiful  in  art  Art  by  becoming  pagan  (and  man  in  revolt 
against  God  is  always  pagan),  loses  it«  moral  excellence,  ceases  to  be  just  and 
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good,  becomes  fklse  in  its  whole  aim  and  object.  On  the  contrary,  as  fallen 
man  returns  towards  God,  and  is  brought  into  communion  with  Him  by  the 
jiistice  and  goodness  of  the  Word  Incarnate,  he  regains  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing the  beautiful  in  art,  because  he  has  found  again  justice  and  goodness 
in  Jesus  Christ,  who  at  once  purifies  his  soul  to  recognize  moral  beauty,  and, 
in  His  own  Person,  as  the  God-man,  presents  him  with  the  archetype  and 
model  of  perfect  beauty.  Our  Lord  is  at  once  the  inspirer,  the  principle,  and 
the  end  of  all  true  art  What  there  was  of  moral  beauty  in  the  ancient  art 
of  Greece,  or  other  heathen  nations,  was  due  to  the  fragments  of  primitive 
revelation  which  lingered  on  amongst  mankind.  When  the  pride  of  reason 
drove  the  religious  element  away,  art  rapidly  degenerated  into  a  state  of 
degrading  slavishness  and  vulgarity.  Progress  in  the  mechanical  portions  of 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  could  not  save  them  from  insignificance 
and  deformity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  Christian  art — by  which  is  meant 
not  the  art  of  Christians  so-called,  but  art  animated  by  Christian  principles — 
expression  of  moral  beauty  compensates  in  great  measure  for  all  defects  in 
material  treatment.  Anatomical  correctness,  good  drawing,  harmony  of 
colour,  excellence  of  design,  truth  of  detail,  and  judicious  composition, — in  a 
word,  all  that  is  purely  technical  or  that  merely  pleases  the  senses— are 
necessary  elements  of  mere  physical  beauty,  but  hold  only  a  subordinate 
place  amongst  the  requirements  of  genuine  art.  They  can  be  better  spared 
than  moral  beauty.  Defective  means  may  go  far  to  spoil  the  excellence  of  a 
work  of  art ;  but  deprive  it  of  its  true  end,  and  it  ceases  to  be  genuine  art  at  alL 
A  living  body  may,  as  a  body,  be  very  imperfect,  yet  because  it  is  living,  it  is 
more  beautifiil  than  a  corpse  of  the  most  admirable  proportions.  As  moral 
be^auty,  therefore,  Is  the  soul  of  art,  without  it  the  most  faultless  composition 
is  essentially  dead  and  worthless.  Upon  these  principles  there  is  more 
vitality  and  truth  in  the  rude  paintings  in  the  catacombs  than  in  the  most 
technically  perfect  work  of  unchristian  artists.  The  latter  may  dazzle  and 
overpower  the  senses,  but  the  former  charm  and  elevate  the  souL  "Religion,'* 
says  our  author,  "  is  the  rule  of  moral  beauty,  and  without  moral  beauty 
natural  beauty  becomes  corrupt  and  vicious,  and  is  stripped  of  aU  its  glory. 
Without  religion,  art  is  but  a  frivolous  amusement  and  a  social  danger. 
Religion  alone  can  restore  it  to  the  original  dignity  of  its  sublime  mission.** 

It  is  with  the  desire  of  promoting  the  reunion  of  religion  and  art,  tliat 
M.  Cartier  has  written  the  life  of  Fra  Angelico.  He  was  pre-eminently 
a  Christian  artist,  more  entirely  so  than  Raffaele  ;  for  he  was  always 
faithful  to  the  severe  canons  of  Christian  art,  and  never  condescended  to 
paint  a  single  profiine  subject.  "  Surpassed  by  none  in  talent,  he  was  a  great 
painter  and  a  great  saint,  thus  reproducing  in  his  life  and  in  his  works  that 
likeness  to  God  which  is  the  one  unchanging  object  of  Christian  art" 

The  life  of  a  painter  is,  of  course,  little  more  than  the  history  of  his  works. 
Accordingly,  M.  Cartier  devotes  his  opening  chapter  to  the  task  of  tracing 
Fra  Angelico's  parentage  as  a  painter.  Dividing  the  history  of  art  in  all 
nations  into  three  periods — ^the  hieratic,  the  scientific,  and  the  naturalistic — 
in  the  second  of  which,  art,  as  the  equation  of  moral  and  physical  beauty, 
attains  its  perfection,  he  fixes  these  periods  in  Italy  as  foUows : — The  first 
conmiences  with  the  mosaics  of  Rome,  and  ends  with  Orcagna ;  the  second 
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is  inaugurated  by  Ghiberti,  and  terminates  with  Raffitele ;  the  third  dates 
from  the  Renaissance,  and  lasts  down  to  the  present  day.  Fra  Angelioo 
imites  in  his  own  person  the  perfections  of  the  first  period,  whilst  he  fonns 
the  great  model  for  the  second  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  M.  Gartier^a 
favourable  judgment  of  Byzantine  art,  nor  to  assign  to  it  so  limited  an  influ- 
ence on  the  style  of  the  early  Italian  painters.  On  these  points  M.  Rio,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  the  "  Poetry  of  Christian  Art,"  seems  to  ns  much  truer 
to  history.  But  wo  are  glad  to  find  that  M.  Cartier  is  lees  harsh  than  M. 
Rio  in  his  criticisms  of  Cimabue.  There  is  a  nobility  of  form,  and  a  grandeur 
of  conception  in  the  heads  of  Cimabue,  to  which  Greek  artists  never  attained, 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  aspired.  Their  method  was  stifi*,  conventional,  and 
purely  mechanical ;  the  features  were  ill  drawn  and  devoid  of  expression ; 
there  was  no  attempt  at  grouping  or  movement,  while  rich  ornament  and 
vivid  colonra  were  lavished  on  drapery  and  other  accessories.  Cimabue  is 
far  more  free  and  natural,  and  ahus  at  keeping  detail  in  subordination  to 
unity.  The  true  regenerator  of  art,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  Giotto,  of  whose  school  Fra  Angelico  was  the  last  and 
noblest  representative.  On  this  school  at  least  Greek  art  had  but  slight, 
and  certiiinly  no  pernicious  uifluence.  Even  Vasari,  with  all  his  prejudicefi 
in  favour  of  the  Renaissjuice,  cannot  withhold  his  admiration  from  the  sweet- 
ness and  purity  of  expression  that  distinguished  Fra  Angelioo*s  frescoes. 
And  Lanzi,  stnick  with  the  freedom  of  his  designs,  the  gracefidness  of  his 
fonns,  and  the  delicacy  and  liamiony  of  his  colouring,  calls  him,  though  the 
comparison  is  in  other  respects  rather  an  injury  than  a  compliment,  the 
Guido  of  his  age.  Rio,  Marchese,  and  Moutalembert  are  the  authors  who 
have  done  most  ample  justice  to  his  merits.  To  them  M.  Cartier  owee  much 
of  his  knowledge  of  fact<(,  and  some  of  his  enthusiasm  ;  nor  is  he  at  all  back- 
ward in  recognizing  their  services.  He  has,  however,  made  advances  upon 
them.  Several  iwinthigs  heretofore  believed  to  be  Fra  Angelico's,  and  which 
were  in  many  I'espects  damaging  to  his  reputation,  he  lias  assigned  to  their 
true  author,  his  brother — Fra  Benedetto.  He  has  also  described  more  of 
Fm  Angelico's  jxiintings  in  detail,  ai\d  has  furnished,  at  the  end  of  his 
volume,  an  excellent  catalogue,  geographically  arranged,  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  of  his  pictures,  the  largest  number,  we  believe,  that  has  yet  been 
attributed  to  him.  We  are  happy  to  liave  to  correct  M.  Gartier's  catalogue 
in  one  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  ourselves.  He  gives  England  only 
five  specimens  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  places  them  all  in  private  collections. 
The  number  has  probably  been  much  increased  since  the  publication  of  his 
volume ;  and  our  National  Gallery  now  possesses  one,  at  least,  of  tJiis 
artist's  finest  works. 

In  his  enthusiasm  for  Fra  Angelico,  M.  Cartier  sometimes  runs  into  extra- 
vagance. We  cannot  join  with  him  in  decrying  every  artist  who  does  not 
employ  mystic  symbolism  in  painting.  Ecstasy  is  not  the  normal  state  of 
the  soul  in  this  life  ;  few  ever  attain  it.  -  Were  we  to  exact  it  from  artists,  we 
should  sadly  thin  their  numbers,  and,  perhaps  from  ^Tint  of  spiritual  perception 
in  ourselves,  might  find  the  products  of  art  monotonous  if  they  were  alwa^'s 
of  the  Fra  Angelico  kind.  It  may  be  true  that  few  pictures  have  converted 
so  many  x)ersons  to  the  faith  as  his  are  represented  to  have  done,  and  it  may 
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be  true,  also,  that  it  needs  the  contemplative  eye  of  a  saint  to  catch  a  ray  of 
the  divine  glories  of  Thabor,  or  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  risen  life.  But 
we  do  not  think  it  necessarily  profane  or  useless  to  admire  and  study,  and 
even  pray  before,  pictures  which  represent  our  Blessed  Lord  and  His  Holy 
Mother  after  a  fashion  less  removed  from  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  the 
faithful — as  we  can  imagine  them  really  to  have  looked  in  the  cottage  or  on 
Calvary,  amidst  the  lowliness  of  Nazareth  or  the  humiliations  of  the  Cross. 
We  cannot  even  grant  that,  to  be  satisfied  with,  and,  possibly,  at  times  to 
prefer,  what  some  may  deem  a  less  exalted  and  more  human  style  of  painting, 
argues  a  less  fervent  piety  or  a  lower  degree  of  sanctity.  We  cling  to  this 
liberty  in  the  gratification  of  devotional  feeling,  although  content  to  have  the 
taste  regarded,  artistically,  as  an  imperfection. 

We  are  glad  to  see  an  English  translation  of  this  work,  by  a  member  of  the 
Dominican  order,  announced  as  shortly  to  appear. 


Dialogue  de  Sainte  Catharine  de  Sieniie.  Suivi  de  ses  Pri^res,  recueillies  par 
ses  Disciples,  et  de  son  Traits  de  la  Perfection,  d'apr^s  le  Manuscrit  du 
Vatican.  Ouvrage  traduit  de  I'ltalien  par  R  Cartibr.  2  Tom.  Paris  : 
Poussielgue-Rusand. 

Lcttres  de  Sainte  Cathurine  de  Sieniie.  Traduites  de  I'ltalien  par  R  Cartier. 
3  Tom.     Paris  :  Poussielgue-Rusand. 

IT  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  present  day,  in  which  the  Holy 
See  has  been  assailed  in  a  manner  that  reminds  the  historical  student 
of  the  times  of  S.  Catharine  of  Siena,  and  which  has  seen  a  pope  brought 
back  to  Rome  from  exile,  as  Gregory  XI.  was  brought  back  from  Avignon, 
has  also  witnessed  a  great  extension  among  the  faithful  of  the  devotion  to 
the  Saint  just  named.  This  increase  of  devotion  has  naturally  reflected  itself 
in  the  press.  The  works  of  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  are  tolerably  weU  known, 
even  among  ourselves  ;  and  we  have  now  to  thank  M.  Cartier  for  giving  us 
at  least  a  French  translation  of  S.  Catharine's  Dialogue  and  Letters.  We 
trust  that  the  time  Ls  not  far  distant  when  something  of  the  kind  may  be 
attempted  in  our  own  country,  where  the  Dominican  order  is  making 
progress,  and  where  works  of  no  mean  literary  merit  have  been  produced 
among  the  Sisters  of  Penance.  The  Life  of  the  Saint,  by  B.  Raymond, 
of  Capua,  has,  indeed,  been  translated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but 
we  have  too  much  respect  for  the  laudable  piety  of  the  attempt  to  say  any 
thing  as  to  its  success. 

The  work  now  called  the  "  Dialogue  of  Saint  Catharine"  was  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  the  Saint,  while  in  ecstasy,  by  various  secretaries.  It  was 
(lictiitod  in  this  marvellous  manner  about  two  years  before  her  deatL  It 
begins  with  four  requests  made  to  God  :  first,  for  virtue  for  herself ; 
secondly,  for  the  reform  of  the  Church  ;  thirdly,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  and  especially  for  the  salvation  and  peace  of  those  Christians  who 
were  persecuting  the  Church  so  cruelly  ;  fourthly,  for  the  special  succour  of 
Divine  Providence  for  all,  and  for  a  particular  case.    The  answers  to  these 
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requests  go  over  the  whole  sphere  of  the  Christian  life,  and  trace  the  path  by 
which  th6  soul  is  to  arrive  at  union  with  Grod :  the  length  of  the  way,  the 
hindrances  to  be  sunnounted,  the  means  that  are  to  be  employed,  and  the 
rewards  that  will  crown  success.  The  whole  work  used  to  be  called  the 
"Book  of  Divine  Doctrine" — or,  as  it  appears  in  the  standard  edition  of  Gi^i, 
the  "  Treatise  of  Divine  Providence."  Its  most  common  name,  however,  is 
that  f];iven  it  on  M.  Cartier  s  title-page.  It  has  been  subdivided  into  treatises 
on  Discretion,  Prayer,  Providence,  and  Obedience  ;  and  these  again  have  been 
broken  up  into  chapters,  to  which  separate  titles  have  been  given ;  but  all 
these  divisions  do  not  belong  to  the  original  text.  There  have  been  some 
translations  of  it  made  into  Latin  and  French,  and  perhaps  into  other  Ian- 
f^aiages  ;  the  Latin,  although  one  of  them  ^-as  made  by  Raymond  of  Capaa 
himself,  have  always  been  considered  as  inferior  to  the  original  M.  Cartier 
has  translated  from  the  Italian. 

Tlie  Letters  of  S.  Catharine  have  probably  been  far  more  widely  read  than 
tlie  Dialogue.  They  liave  its  unction  and  spirituaUty,  joined  to  the  practical 
force  and  keenness  given  by  having  a  special  person  and  a  special  occasion  in 
view.  They  have  been  the  favourite  reading  of  many  saints.  The  mere 
names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed  set  before  us  vividly  the 
extraordinary  cliaracter  of  the  active  portion  of  her  career.  Popes,  cardinals, 
bishops,  kings,  queens,  princes,  soldiers,  magistrates,  and  feudal  lords,  as  well 
as  private  individuals  of  every  rank,  sex,  and  calling,  figure  among  those  to 
whom  she  addresses  herself  In  the  midst  of  this  crowd,  she  is  always 
the  siime — simple,  earnest,  vehement  and  intense  in  expression,  yet  humble 
and  cliaritable,  and  overflowing  with  the  richest  spiritual  lore.  Her  method 
is  scarcely  ever  varied  :  after  the  invocation  with  which  ahnost  all  her 
letters  begin,  "  Al  nome  di  Jesu  Cristo  Crocifisso,  e  di  Maria  dolce,"  she  as 
it  were  throws  herself  upon  the  person  she  Li  addressing  with  some  ardent 
prayer  for  a  particular  blessing  :  with  this  she  connects  either  a  question  or 
a  statement  of  some  great  tmth,  from  which  she  draws  conclusions  or  conse- 
quences that  touch  the  point  she  has  in  view.  The  letters  end  with  a 
beautiful  salut;vtion  :  *' Abide  in  the  holy  love  of  Grod — Jesu  dolce,  Jesu 
amore  !"  They  give  us  some  means  of  imderstanding  what  historians  tell  us 
of  the  marvellous  power  of  her  words  on  certain  occasions.  Some  of  them 
were  tiiken  down  from  her  lips  wliile  in  ecstasy,  as  was  the  Dialogue.  When 
she  has  occasion  to  relate  anything,  her  style  is  clear,  bright,  and  fiill  of 
feelinor.  We  may  point,  as  an  example,  to  that  most  beautiful  letter  in  which 
she  gives  an  account  to  her  confessor  of  one  of  her  noble  acts  of  charity,  when 
she  had  gone  to  \Tsit  in  his  dungeon  a  young  man  most  unjustly  condemned 
to  death,  whose  i^atience  and  resignation  had  given  way  under  his  wrongs  ; 
ami  after  converting  and  soothing  him,  she  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
scaffold,  knelt  by  him  at  the  block,  and  received  his  head  into  her  arms  (vol. 
ii.  p.  359). 

The  veneration  in  which  she  was  held,  as  well  as  the  great  influence  of  her 
letters,  is  attested  by  the  number  of  them  tliat  have  been  preserved.  We 
may  show  this  by  a  comparison  with  the  fate  of  similar  remains  in  the  case 
of  other  saints.  S.  Francis  Xavier's  letters  extend  over  a  period  of  twelve 
years  (we  exclude,  on  purpose,  one  bolated  letter,  the  earliest  of  all,  whidi 
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would  extend  the  time  to  seventeen) — S.  Catharine^s  letters  range,  at  the 
most,  over  eight  years  ;  but  we  have  not  fax  short  of  three  times  the  number 
of  her  letters,  as  compared  with  what  exist  of  his.  S.  Teresa^s  correspondence 
embraces  a  period  longer  than  either,  by  several  years  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  comparatively  recent  date,  we  have  fewer  of  these  relics  of  her  mind  and 
heart  than  of  S.  Catharine's.  The  latter,  moreover,  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  great  authors  of  the  Italian  language.  ^^  Fu  non  meno  pulita  nello 
scrivere,  che  incontaminata  nel  vivere,^  is  the  testimony  of  MafifeL  Her 
language  is  rich  in  many  words  and  expressions  peculiar  to  herself,  and  a 
vocabulary  has  been  published  for  her  writings  alone.  M.  Cartier  has  trans- 
lated carefully  from  the  celebrated  edition  of  Gigli,  which  was  most  copiously 
and  learnedly  illustrated  by  Fr.  Burlamacchi.  Our  author — probably  from 
fear  of  making  his  volumes  too  bulky — ^has  been  very  sparing  in  his  use  of 
the  notes  of  the  industrious  Jesuit  "  Nous  avons  profit^,**  he  says,  "  de  son 
enidition,  en  negligeant  toutefois  ce  qui  n*offrait  aucun  int^r^t  pour  la 
France."  There  may  be  a  good  deal  in  the  notes  of  Burlamacchi  "  uninte- 
resting to  France ;"  but  this  is  hardly  a  good  reason  for  omitting  eight  or  nine- 
tenths  of  the  matter  they  contain.  He  has  also  altered  the  arrangement  of 
the  Letters,  as  found  in  Gigli's  edition,  preserving  his  general  division,  based 
upon  the  classes  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  but  separating 
historical  letters  from  spiritual,  and  putting  together  in  the  same  volume  all 
that  relate  to  the  afl'airs  of  the  Church  and  the  pacification  of  Italy.  We 
fear  that  the  division  between  "spiritual**  and  "historical"  letters  must 
sometimes  have  been  n\ther  arbitrary.  It  would  have  been  better,  if  possible, 
to  give  us  the  letters  in  chronological  order.  Such  an  arrangement,  how- 
ever, might  have  made  more  obvious  and  glaring  the  want  of  a  connecting 
biographical  commentary.  In  fact,  the  real  history  of  S.  Catharine,  and  of 
her  influence  upon  her  times,  has  yet  to  be  written  ;  and  any  competent 
author  who  would  devote  himself  to  the  task  would  do  a  great  service  to  the 
history  of  the  Church.  With  relation  to  this  subject,  we  cannot  oonclude 
without  specially  thanking  M.  Cartier  for  the  chronological  table  of  the  chief 
events  in  S.  Catharine's  life,  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  first  volume 
balancing,  however,  the  expression  of  our  gratitude  by  the  remark,  that  a 
Ijook  like  this  ought  not  to  be  without  a  general  index. 


(Euvrcs  Spiriiuellcs  de  Saint  Pierre  iV Alcantara.  Prec^d^es  du  Portrait 
Historique  du  Saint  par  Sainte  T^rese.  Traduites  en  Francis  par  le 
P.  Marcel  Bouix,  dc  la  Compagnic  dc  J^sus.    Paris  et  Lyon  :  P^risse. 

IT  Ls  very  natural  for  the  translator  of  S.  Teresa's  works  and  letters  to 
pass  on  to  the  writings  of  S.  Peter  of  Alcantara.  The  important  part 
played  by  S.  Peter  with  regard  to  S.  Teresa  is  well  known.  It  was  his 
authority  that  settled  her  own  misgivings,  and  the  difficulties  of  others,  as  to 
the  extraordinary  favours  received  by  her  in  prayer.  It  was  also  owing,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  his  exertions  and  influence,  that  her  Reform  was  first  started, 
and  based  on  the  most  perfect  principles,  viz.,  of  poverty  and  reliance  upon 
Providence.  P.  Bouix  has  united  the  two  saints  still  more  closely  in  the 
VOL.  I. — NO.  II,  [New  Series.']  2  o 
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pages  before  ub.  They  contain  large  portions  of  S.  Teresa's  writings  as  well 
iw  those  of  S.  Peter.  First,  we  have  S.  Teresa's  celebrated  description  of  her 
saintly  adviser,  taken  from  her  autobiography.  Then,  many  of  the  medita- 
tions contained  in  S.  Peter's  treatise  on  Prayer  are  followed  by  extracts 
from  S.  Teresa  on  the  same  subject  Finally,  the  explanation  of  the 
Paternoster,  found  in  her  "  Path  of  Perfection,"  is  given  entire,  by  way  of 
supplement.    The  volume  also  contains  the  bull  of  S.  Peter*s  canonization. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  either  to  analyze  or  to  recommend  afresh  works 
as  well  known  as  those  of  S.  Peter.  We  may,  however,  enter  briefly  upon 
one  or  two  critical  questions  connected  with  the  writings  he  has  left.  In  the 
first  place,  anyone  who  knows  V.  Louis  of  Granada's  treatise  on  Prayer,  will 
recognise,  not  merely  the  likeness,  but  the  identity,  of  parts  of  that  work 
with  the  treatise  here  given  as  the  work  of  S.  Peter.  Again,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  the  celebrate  document  giving  reasons  for  approving  the  spirit  of 
S.  Teresa's  prayer,  about  the  authorship  of  which  some  controversy  has  been 
raised,  is  attributed,  without  any  doubt,  to  S.  Peter.  Lastly,  the  readers  of 
Alban  Butler  may  remember  that  he  has  ascribed  to  S.  Peter  a  certain  work 
on  the  Peace  of  the  Soul,  which  is  not  included  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  first  difficulty  is  not  easily  settled,  so,  at  least,  as  to  decide  satisfac- 
torily to  which  of  the  two  authors  the  matter  and  arrangement  of  the  treatise 
are  to  be  attributed.  The  subject  has  been  the  occasion,  as  was  natural,  of  a 
lively  controversy  between  the  writers  of  the  two  orders  to  which  the 
claimants  belong.  Dominicans  and  Alcantarines  have  wielded  their  pens, 
and  much  ink  has  been  shed  on  either  side  of  the  question.  The  identity  of 
matter  is  beyond  aU  dispute.  Each  book  contains  two  sets  of  meditations, 
identical  in  subject,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  language,  save  that  one  is  at 
times  more  copious  than  the  other,  and  the  set  which  is  first  with  S.  Peter  is 
second  with  Louis  of  Granada.  S.  Peter  makes  six  parts  of  Prayer,  V.  Louis 
five ;  there  is  a  similar  general  correspondence  as  to  the  recommendations 
given  by  each  for  the  exercise  of  prayer,  as  to  the  enumeration  of  impedi- 
ments and  helps  to  devotion,  the  remedies  to  temptations  to  which  those  who 
pray  are  liable,  and  so  on.  There  is  here  and  there  a  difference  in  the  number 
of  heads,  and  now  and  then  one  is  developed  at  length  by  S.  Peter,  which 
Louis  of  Granada  treats  concisely ;  more  frequently  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  only  question  is,  which  had  the  work  of  the  other  before  him  ;  and  the 
points  of  divergence  become  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  topics  and 
thoughts  on  which  one  of  the  two  writers  was  particularly  fond  of  dwelling,  or 
which  occurred  to  him  as  useful  by  way  of  supplement  to  what  had  been  said 
by  the  other.  The  question  has  been  elaborately  discussed  in  the  Bollandist 
Life  of  S.  Peter  ;  but  the  minutia*  of  the  controversy  are  far  too  intricate  for 
us  to  find  room  for  them  here.  The  internal  evidence  may  be  said,  on  the 
wliole,  to  be  in  favour  of  the  original  authorship  of  Louis  of  Granada.  It 
seems,  on  such  groimds,  more  probable  that  8.  Peter  abridged  the  work  of 
tlie  Dominican,  with  some  slight  changes  and  additions  of  his  own,  than 
that  the  latter  took  S.  Peter's  work  and  amplified  it.  It  is  said  also  to  be 
unlikely  that  Louis  of  Granada  would  have  dealt  in  this  way  with  the  work 
of  a  person  so  well  known  and  venerated  in  Spain  as  S.  Peter,  without  any 
acknowledgment.    On  the  other  hand,  S.  Peter,  in  an  alleged  letter  to  the 
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^lend  at  whose  request  he  wrote,  states  that  he  has  taken  the  best  parts  of 
works  that  he  had  read  and  made  a  compendium  of  their  substance.  This 
seems  to  favour  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  a  copyist.  But  there  are  external 
difficulties  of  no  slight  weight  against  this  conclusion.  Some  early  writers 
distinctly  claim  for  S.  Peter^s  writings,  that  they  served  for  the  foundation  of 
the  work  of  Louis  of  Granada  ;  and  the  book  of  the  former  appears  to  have 
been  published  seven  years  or  so  before  that  of  the  latter.  With  so  much 
conflict  and  uncertainty  of  evidence,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  the  question. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  dates  in  the  early  Lives  of  S.  Peter 
of  Alcantara,  and  we  cannot  depend  for  perfect  accuracy  on  the  statements 
there  found  as  to  his  having  composed  the  work  at  a  certain  place  or  time. 
Still,  the  evidence  of  the  printed  editions  is  strongly  in  his  favour,  and  is 
independent  of  the  statements  to  which  we  alluded,  and  which  the  Bollandist 
writer  justly  depreciates.  Moreover,  the  letter  mentioned  above,  in  which 
8.  Peter  states  that  he  had  taken  from  other  writers,  is,  by  the  confession  of 
the  same  critic,  of  very  doubtful  authority.  We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to 
think  that  the  arguments  drawn  from  internal  evidence  are  not  so  conclusive 
a|}  to  oblige  us  to  suppose  the  original  author  to  have  been  Louis  of  Granada. 
The  Bollandist  writer  cannot  get  over  the  difficulty  as  to  the  dates  of  publi- 
cation, except  by  inventing  an  entirely  gratuitous  hypothesis  :  that  S.  Peter 
had  the  manuscript  or  the  notes  of  Louis  before  him  when  he  wrote, 
although  his  own  work  was  the  first  to  be  printed  and  published.  There  is 
no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  silence  of  Louis  of  Granada  as  to  his  having 
made  S.  Peter's  work  the  foundation  of  his  own.  Wo  think  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  in  writers  of  that  time  to  look  more  to  producing  a  good  work 
for  their  readers,  from  whatever  sources,  original  or  borrowed,  than  to  being 
very  particular  about  acknowledging  their  debts  to  their  predecessors. 
Original  writers  were  few ;  they  gave  to  a  common  and  important  subject, 
such  an  Prayer,  its  fonn  and  distribution  ;  according  to  which  it  was  treated 
by  those  that  followed  them,  with  more  or  less  of  novelty  on  particular 
points,  and  very  often  with  none.  There  was  probably  extant,  in  those  days, 
some  common  distribution  of  the  subjects  to  be  handled  by  a  writer  on 
meditation  and  devotion,  which  both  S.  Peter  and  Louis  of  Granada  have 
followed :  if  not,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  both  the  arrangement  and  the 
matter  of  the  Treatise  on  Prayer  and  Devotion  should  be  attributed  to  S. 
Peter.  If  Louis  of  Granada  used  the  earlier  work  without  scruple,  he  only 
did  what  was  very  commonly  done  by  writers  on  ascetics  and  dogmatic  or 
moral  theology,  and  by  the  authors  of  sermons.  A  thorough  redistribution  of 
property  on  the  suum  cuique  principle  would  leave  many  an  author  of  all 
times,  and  of  our  own  not  less  than  any  other  generation,  in  a  rather  penniless 
condition. 

The  second  question  to  be  dealt  with  relates  to  a  long  document  containing 
.33  Articles,  which  are,  in  fact,  so  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  won- 
derful favours  received  by  S.  Teresa  in  prayer  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
delusions  of  the  enemy  of  souls.  Boucher  and  other  writers  have  attributed 
it  to  Fr.  Ybaiiez,  of  the  Dominican  order,  who  certainly  sent  to  S.  Teresa  a 
treatise  on  the  Discernment  of  Spirits.  It  is  supposed  that  the  document  in 
question  Ls  an  epitome  of  this  treatise.    Yepez,  however,  who  bad  certainly 
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seen  the  production  of  Fr.  Ybanez,  distinctly  states  that  the  antiior  of  the  33 
Articles  is  a  different  writer.  He  is  inclined  to  attrihnte  them  to  some  Jesuit 
Father,  and  supposes  them  to  have  been  sent  by  him  to  the  Venerable  John 
of  Avila,  as  arguments  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  S.  Teresa  was  not 
deceived-  But  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the  docu- 
ment in  a  way  that  seems  to  show  that  its  author  was  not  one  of  its  children. 
A  third  opinion  attributes  the  Articles  to  S.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  whom  S. 
Teresa  is  weU  known  to  have  consulted  on  the  matter.  No  objection  lies 
against  this  opinion,  except  that  drawn  from  the  &ct  that  S.  Teresa  makes 
no  mention  of  this  document  when  she  speaks  of  her  intercourse  with  S. 
Peter.  Arguments  from  silence  are  always  dangerous  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  autobiography  of  S.  Teresa  omits  a  great  many  certain  &cts  that  it 
is  surprising  she  should  not  have  remembered.  There  is  also  positive  evidence 
in  feivour  of  S.  Peter  s  authorship.  The  postulator  of  the  cause  of  S.  Peter's 
beatification  ascertained  the  fact  from  documentary  evidence,  and  the  Articles 
are  given  as  his  by  the  author  of  the  Franciscan  Annals. 

As  to  the  work  on  the  Peace  of  the  Soul,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
attributing  it  to  S.  Peter.  We  may  remark  that  the  two  modem  authorities, 
Butler  and  Rohrbacher,  who  give  it  a.s  his,  are  in  reality  but  one.  The  latter 
has  copied  word  for  word,  with  hardly  the  slightest  alteration,  the  whole  life 
of  S.  Peter  as  it  stands  in  Butler :  consequently  the  sentence  about  this 
treatise  is  contained  in  his  pages.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  least  defensible 
instances  of  the  habit  of  wholesale  borrowing  by  which  some  modem  writers 
fill  volume  after  volmne.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  any  such  work  of  S. 
Peter's  by  the  historians  of  his  order,  nor  by  the  collectors  of  Spanish 
literature,  nor  by  the  biographers  of  the  Saint.  S.  Teresa  speaks  of  him  as 
having  written  *^  little  books  that  arc  in  the  hands  of  all  f  and  there  have 
been  those  who  believed  that  there  must  be  some  other  work  answering  to 
her  description,  besides  the  Treatise  on  Prayer.  But  that  treatise  consists  of 
more  than  one  part,  and  S.  Teresa  probably  was  thus  led  to  use  the  plural 
number. 


La  Solitaire  cUs  Rockers:  sa  Correspondance  avcc  son  Directeur,  ^t<5e, 
d'apr^s  plusieurs  Manuscrits,avec  son  Histoire,  par  Nicolson  et  B^rault- 
Bercastel  ;  et  une  Dissertation  Critique  par  P.  Bouix,  Docteur  en 
Theologie,  etc.     Paris  et  Lyon  :  P^risse. 

SOME  twenty  years  ago  two  editions  appeared  in  France,  of  a  collection 
of  letters  which  had  been  privately,  but  extensively,  circulated  in 
manuscript  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  letters  were,  or 
professed  to  be,  the  correspondence  between  a  woman  who  was  living  an 
entirely  solitary  life,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  apparently  in  the  south-west  of 
France,  and  her  director,  P.  Luc  de  Bray,  a  Franciscan,  who  was  cwri  of  a 
small  parish  at  ChAteaufort,  a  few  miles  from  Paris.  Who  the  recluse  herself 
was,  remained  matter  of  conjecture,  though  she  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Montmorency.  The  letters  themselves  were 
highly  esteemed  on  account  of  the  spiritual  teaching  contained  in  them — 
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though  it  appears  that  more  value  was  usually  attached  to  the  Solitary's 
share  in  the  correspondence  than  to  that  of  her  Director.  Although  the 
letters  do  not  seem  to  have  been  published  till  the  date  we  have  mentioned, 
two  short  lives  of  the  Solitary  appeared  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century — 
one  by  Nicolson,  a  Dominican,  but,  apparently,  somewhat  tainted  with 
Jansenism  ;  and  another  by  B^rault-Bercastel,  in  the  eightieth  book  of  his 
History  of  the  Churcli.  They  do  not,  however,  contain  much  definite  infor- 
mation beyond  what  might  have  been  gathered  from  the  letters  themselves, 
supposing  them  to  have  been  handed  about  with  traditional  explanations  of 
passages  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  previous  life  of  the  Solitary.  It 
therefore  still  remains  not  quite  determined  whether  the  Solitary  ever  existed, 
or  whether  she  was  not  a  creation  of  the  author  of  the  Letters.  If  we  except 
the  letters,  no  traces  exist  of  any  such  person  :  no  place  haa  ever  been  dis- 
covered which  answers  to  the  description  she  gives  of  her  two  retreats— for 
from  one  she  represents  herself  as  migrating,  after  a  time,  to  another ;  no 
part  of  the  country  has  preserved  any  tradition  of  such  an  inhabitant  at  the  ■ 
date  assigned,  or  claims  to  possess  her  grave. 

The  present  work  of  M.  Bouix  is  meant  to  be  a  help  to  the  solution  of  the 
question  concerning  this  extraordinary  woman.  He  does  not  pretend  himself 
to  settle  the  controversy,  but  he  hopes  to  place  all  the  available  evidence  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  may  come  after  him.  He  has  printed  the  letters 
from  a  manuscript  of  1783,  collating  three  others  with  the  two  printed 
editions  mentioned  before.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  he  has  taken  some 
slight  liberties  with  the  text :  '^  Nous  nous  sommes  permis,  tout  en  respectant 
le  sens,  de  couper  les  phnvses,  de  substituer  des  synonymes  k  des  expressions 
obscures  ou  vieilles,  de  remplacer,  par  des  equivalents,  des  membres  de  phrase 
qui  auraient  embarrasse  le  lecteur  ou  fatigu4  son  attention"  (xi).  To  meet 
the  objection  that  may  be  fairly  raised  against  this  treatment  of  the  original, 
he  has  deposited  his  manuscripts,  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  at  his 
publishers — an  expedient  hardly  likely  to  satisfy  any  very  fastidious  critic 
He  has  also  given  us,  at  full-length,  the  lives  of  the  Recluse  by  Nicolson  and 
Berault^Bercastel,  followed  by  a  critical  dissertation  of  his  own,  in  which  the 
disputed  points  are  fully  discussed.  We  should  add  that,  besides  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  tnith  of  the  history,  there  is  another  to  be  settled  as  to  the 
present  state  of  the  letters,  which  have  been  supposed  in  some  places  to  have 
been  falsified  by  Jansenist  hands.  M.  Bouix,  however,  decides  both  points 
in  favour  of  the  letters.  He  thinks  that  there  is  no  solid  reason  for  doubting 
the  actual  existence  of  the  Solitary,  and  that  the  correspondence  does  not 
present  any  signs  of  interpolation  or  comiption  in  any  material  point 

It  appears  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  Pfere  Luc  de  Bray,  the  good  and 
venerated  airi  of  the  church  at  Ch&teaufort,  circulated  these  letters  as  the 
correspondence  between  himself  and  the  Solitary.  De  la  Beaumelle,  in  his 
^^  M^moires  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,**  states  this  fact ;  but  he  adds  that 
the  letters  were  discovered  to  be  forgeries,  and  that  the  Pire  de  Bray  died  of 
shame  at  the  exposure.  De  la  Beaumelle  was  apparently  a  Voltairian,  and 
as  a  writer  he  must  rank  with  Marsollier,  "le  plus  infidMe  des  biogiaphes,"  and 
others,  as  having  imposed  on  the  world  a  fietlse  view  of  the  character  he  had 
undertaken  to  illustrate.    He  is  a  good  witness  as  to  the  fiict  that  these 
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letters  wore  circulated  during  the  lifetime  of  Madame  de  Maint^non,  and 
that  De  Bray  himself  attested  their  genuineness.  As,  however,  it  is  certain 
that  De  Bray  lived  and  died  highly  honoured  and  venerated,  and  that  his 
whole  character  was  quite  above  suspicion,  the  assertion  of  De  la  Beaumelle 
respecting  the  detection  of  the  imposition  must  be  considered  as  an  invention 
of  his  own.  Internal  evidence  also  precludes  the  supposition  that  he  forged 
the  letters  addressed  to  himself,  which  sometimes  speak  of  him  and  others — 
among  whom  is  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  De  Harlay — in  t<?nns  which  no 
forger  would  be  likely  to  use.  If  the  storj'  of  the  Solitary  were  a  romance, 
it  is  also  fair  to  sjvy  that  it  woidd  have  been  made  more  romantic  than  it  is. 
She  loaves  her  family,  in  order  to  escape  a  projected  marriage,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen— a  fact  which  coincides  with  what  is  known  to  have 
happened  in  the  noble  family  already  mentioned,  about  the  same  time.  But 
she  spends  some  years  as  a  servant  at  Paris  and  Auxerre,  and  afterwards, 
as  it  appears,  in  complete  poverty,  again  at  Paris  and  CTi/iteaufort ;  and  it 
is  not  till  her  forty-fifth  year  that  she  settles  in  her  solitude,  "Les  Rochers." 
Her  history  has,  in  fact,  to  be  gathered  and  put  together  from  passing 
allusions  scattered  through  the  letters,  and  it  is  hardly  such,  in  itself,  as  a 
romancer  would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  invent.  There  arc  also  one  or 
two  items  of  external  evidence  which  support  the  theory  of  the  real  existence 
of  the  Solitary.  Pere  de  Bray  gave  a  wooden  crucifix  that  she  had  carved 
and  sent  to  him,  t^  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  it  was  to  be  seen,  when 
Beniult-Bercastel  wrote,  at  a  convent  in  Paris.  It  api)ears,  also,  that  search 
was  actually  made,  by  order  of  the  Procureur-Grenural  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  for  the  place  of  the  Solitary's  retirement,  and  for  any  vestiges  or  relics 
of  her  that  might  exist.  Feller  also  has  to  bo  added  to  the  list  of  writers  who 
have  mentioned  her,  and  he  is  a  believer  in  her  real  existence,  as  well  as  the 
others.  And,  to  return  to  int<'mal  evidence,  the  letters  themselves  bear 
witness  at  least  to  a  double  authorship  :  unless  the  forger  was  a  more  skilful 
composer  than  the  good  Cordelier  is  likely  to  have  been,  it  seems  improbable 
that  he  could  have  counterfeit^  the  diversity  of  character  so  ably ;  and, 
perhaps,  also,  that  he  would  have  made  himself  play  the  inferior  part  in  the 
correspondence. 

Tlio  question  of  falsification  is  not  quite  so  clearly  settled  by  M.  Bouix, 
The  passages  which  have  been  supposed  to  contiiin  marks  of  Jansenist  inter- 
ference are  several  in  niuuber.     There  are  some  strong  expressions  against 

the  method  of  direction  used  by  a  Phre  G ,  in  whose  hands  the  Solitary 

seems  once  to  have  been.  Nicolson  fills  up  the  blank  with  the  name  of  P^re 
Gnillore,  who  wrote  before  the  question  of  Quietism  was  raised,  and  whose 
works  have  been  thought  to  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction.  It  seems,  at 
all  events,  that  many  manuscripts  contained  the  name  as  Nicolson  read  it ; 
others  have  the  Pere  Gardien.  It  may,  however,  still  be  possible  that  P^re 
Guillorc!'  is  the  person  named,  and  that  he  may  not  have  well  understood  the 
particular  character  of  the  Solitary.  There  are  also  some  strong  passages 
against  Fenelon's  book,  the  *'  Maxims  of  the  Saints,"  which  it  seems  unlikely 
that  so  humble  and  retiring  a  person  as  the  Solit«iry  would  have  written  ;  but 
they  find  their  explanation  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  previous  letter,  her  director 
lid  given  her  a  positive  command  to  express  her  opini  in.    There  are  also 
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some  passages  from  "which  it  appears  that  she  sometimes  abstained  from 
Communion  from  the  beginning  of  Lent  until  Holy  Thursday  ;  and  her 
director  does  not  forbid  this  abstinence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that 
her  commmiions  were  ordinarily  frequent — three  tinies  a  week  regularly,  and 
during  Octaves,  every  day.  If,  therefore,  the  Jansenists  interpolated  the 
abstinence  from  Communion  during  Lent,  they  left  other  passages  imtouched 
which  tell  against  their  favourite  practice.  But  it  is  not  impossibh  that  an 
individual  soul  might  be  led  occasionally  to  abstain  for  some  length  of  time 
from  Holy  Communion.  There  is,  however,  at  least  one  certain  trace  of  a 
Jansenist  hand  in  some  of  the  manuscripts.  Speaking  of  bad  principles  with 
regard  to  confession,  the  Solitary  places  Jansenius  between  Molinos  and 
Calvin.     The  manuscripts  in  question  leave  out  the  name  of  Jansenius. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  either  that  the 
whole  work  is  a  forgery,  or  that  the  Letters  have  come  down  to  us  in  a 
materially  garbled  form.  It  is  weU  known  that  from  time  to  time,  amid  the 
thousand  paths  along  which  souls  are  led  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
extraordinary  vocations,  such  aa  that  of  the  Solitary,  occur  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  The  manner  of  life  and  the  austerities  described  in  the  volume 
before  us,  do  not  surpass  what  is  known  to  have  been,  for  several  years,  the 
ordinary  life,  diet,  and  penance  of  the  celebrated  Catharine  of  Cardona,  who 
had  been  at  one  time  the  gmivemante  of  Don  Carlos  and  Don  John  of  Austria, 
and  who,  while  engaged  in  intense  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  Christian 
fleet,  received  the  same  supernatural  intimation  of  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  at 
the  moment  that  it  took  place,  as  S.  Pius  V.  It  may  appear  strange  that 
nothing  should  ever  have  been  known  of  the  Solitary  except  from  the  collec- 
tion of  letters  before  us,  and  that  no  place  should  ever  have  been  found  that 
answered  to  the  description  she  gives  of  her  two  abodes.  But  the  Letters 
themselves  terminate  abniptly,  on  account  of  the  death  of  P^re  de  Bray ; 
and  in  her  last  communication  she  mentions  her  desire  to  go  on  foot  to  Rome, 
for  the  jubilee  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  year.  She  may  have  gone, 
and  never  have  returned  ;  and,  however  great  her  sanctity,  it  may  not  have 
been  according  to  the  dispositions  of  Providence  to  make  it  conspicuous, 
either  at  her  death  or  afterwards,  by  any  supernatural  manifestations.  The 
singular  path  along  which  she  was  led,  made  her  rather  admirable  than 
imitable.  She  had  no  mission  to  the  world  around  her,  as  Catharine  of 
Cardona  had  to  the  Court  of  Spain  ;  yet,  even  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  we  do 
not  find  any  mention  of  miracles  either  before  or  after  her  death,  although 
there  may  have  been  many,  none  of  which  have  been  recorded. 


Sixth  Report  of  the  Inspector  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ad  5  <fc  6 
Will,  IV,  c,  38,  to  visit  the  Certified  Beformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
of  Cheat  Britain,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty.    London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1863. 

AS  Catholics  have  happily  been  placed  by  the  Legislature  on  an  equality 
with  Protestants  in  the  institution  of  Reformatories  and  Industnal 
Schools,  and  as  all  such  certified  establishments  are  visited  and  reported  on 
by  the  same  Inspector,  his  annual  reports  possess  necessarily  a  considerabk 
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interest  for  lis.  The  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  as  fju  as  we  may  judge  from  his 
reports,  seems  to  fulfil  his  delicate  and  difficult  duties  with  great  £umes8  and 
judgment.  We  do  not  propose,  in  this  notice  of  the  Report  just  issued,  to 
enter  into  aU  the  various  subjects  that  it  suggests,  but  the  two  most  important 
matters  mentioned  in  it  are  of  such  paramount  consequence  and  touch  our 
institutions  so  very  closely,  that  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  place  them  before 
our  readers.  Mr.  Sydney  Turner  contrasts  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic 
Reformatories  in  the  two  particulars  of  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  in 
them,  and  the  number  of  inmates  discharged  from  them  who  have  been 
reconvicted  of  crime,  during  the  year  1862  ;  and  we  observe  with  regret  that 
the  comparison  is  unfavourable  to  the  Catholic  Reformatories. 

We  take  first  the  subject  of  healtli.  The  following  is  the  Inspector's 
Report : — 

"  The  deaths  amounted  to  11  for  the  English  Protestant  schools,  and  to  12 
for  English  Catholic  ones,  on  an  average  popuktion  of  2,676  and  664 
respectivelv ;  and  to  10  for  Scotch  Protestant,  and  6  for  Scotch  Catholic 
refonnatories,  on  an  average  population  of  690  and  247  respectively.  The 
far  superior  healthfulness  of  the  English  Protestant  schools  is  remarkable, 
and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cheerful,  active  tone  of  the  schools,  rather  than 
to  any  difference  either  in  the  class  the  inmates  are  taken  from  or  in  their 
dietary  and  treatment,  these  being  now,  with  such  diversity  as  national 
habits  require,  much  the  same  for  all." — Iteport  for  1862,  p.  11. 

We  extract  from  the  Appendices  of  the  present  Report,  as  well  as  firom 
that  of  the  previous  year,  the  numbers  of  the  inmates  of  each  Catholic 
Reformatory,  together  with  the  numbers  of  the  deaths  in  each : — 


England. 

Boys — Mount  St.  Bernard's  ... 

Market  Weighton 

Brook  Green 

Girls — Amo's  Court  

Yorkshire    

Scotland. 

Boys — Parkhead    

OiWs— Dalbeth  


18CI. 


1862. 


[nmates. 


214 
203 
105 

182 


115 
63 


882 


Deathi. 

Inmates. 

1 

189 

•  •  • 

204 

1 

104 

2 

144 

•  •  • 

19 

2 

165 

•  •  • 

82 

6 

907 

Deaths. 


6 
1 


4 
1 


17 


There  has  certainly  been  a  larger  loss  than  usujil  in  1862  in  the  three 
Reformatories  of  Mount  S.  Bernard's,  Amo's  Court,  and  Parkhead ;  but  it 
will  he  observed  that  in  the  fonner  year,  though  the  number  of  deaths  was 
above  the  average,  the  rate  was  not  a  high  one.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  increased  number  of  deaths  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  a  "  cheerful, 
active  tone  in  the  schools."  Setting  aside  Mount  S.  Bernard's,  which, 
iijifortunately,  has  been  for  some  time  in  an  exceptional  position,  the  Report 
of  the  Inspector  does  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  has  been  any  falling 
off  in  either  of  the  two  other  Refonnatories.  Of  Amo's  Court  he  says  (p.  29)  that 
he  "  found  the  whole  establishment  in  its  usual  excellent  order,"    He  also 
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tells  lis  that  "  the  laundry  and  needlework  furnish  as  usual  the  chief  means  of 
employment ;  but  I  found  a  good  many  of  the  yoimger  girls  engaged  also  in 
cultivating  the  garden  and  grounds  attached  to  the  convent  Tliere  had  been 
but  little  serious  punishment,  the  general  conduct  of  the  girls  having  been 
much  more  satisfactory  than  in  past  years."  This  does  not  look  like  a  want 
of  a  "  cheerful,  active  tone/*  or  a  deterioration  in  this  respect  of  such  a 
character  that  the  increase  of  the  number  of  deaths  is  to  be  ascribed  to  it. 
And  of  Parkhead  Mr.  Sydney  Turner  says  (p.  63),  "  A  marked  improvement 
in  its  general  state  had  taken  place  since  my  previous  inspection,  and  I  found 
reason  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  healthful  appearance  of  the  boys  as 
well  as  with  their  cheerfulness  and  order/*  This  again  does  not  seem  like  a 
case  that  would  suggest  to  the  Inspector  the  "  far  superior  healthfulness  of 
the  English  Protestant  schools."  Certainly  Market  Weighton  and  Dalbeth, 
that  had  no  death  in  1861  and  only  one  each  in  1862,  or  Brook  Green,  that 
had  one  death  in  1861  and  none  in  1862,  cannot  have  suggested  the 
Inspector's  unfavoiurable  view  of  the  healthfulness  of  Catholic  schools.  We 
cjinnot  think  that  the  facts  bear  out  his  inference. 

The  Protestant  Reformatories  in  Great  Britain  had  21  deaths  in  1861  out 
of  3,269  inmates,  and  the  same  nimiber  in  1,862  out  of  the  slightly  increased 
luimber  of  inmates,  which  for  that  year  was  3,347.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
to  the  number  of  inmates  was  therefore  '64  per  cent,  in  1861  and  '62 
in  1862  ;  while  in  the  Catholic  Reformatories  it  was  "68  in  1861  ;  and  in 
consequence,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  increased  number  of  losses  in  three 
institutions,  it  was  almost  1*9  per  cent,  in  1862.  In  1861  the  Catholic  deaths 
were  about  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Protestant  deaths ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  increased  proportion  of  Catholic  deaths  in  1862,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  such  small  numbers,  two  or  three  additional  deaths  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  per-centage. 

The  Certified  Industrial  Schools  present  a  very  similar  return  to  that  of 
the  Reformatories.  S.  Nicholas's  School  for  Boys  at  Walthamstow,  S. 
George's  School  for  Boys  at  Liverpool,  the  Girls'  School  in  York  Street, 
Westminster,  S.  Margaret's  Home  for  Girls,  and  the  Glasgow  Catholic 
Orphanage  for  Boys  and  Girls,  have  had  no  death  during  the  past  year.  But 
S.  George's  Girls'  School  at  Liverpool  has  had  3,  and  S.  Elizabeth's  Girls' 
School,  also  at  Liverpool,  has  had  1 ;  and  these  raise  our  proportion  largely. 
There  were  thus  4  Catholic  deaths  out  of  173  inmates,  or  2'3  per  cent;  while 
there  were  but  6  Protestant  deaths  out  of  776  inmates,  or  '78  per  cent 
But  the  occurrence  of  3  deaths  in  a  year  in  a  single  school  would  by  no  means 
justify  a  sweeping  censure  of  all  Catholic  schools  as  negligent  of  the  health 
of  their  inmates.  We  repeat  that  we  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  impugn 
Mr.  Sydney  Turner's  spirit  of  fairness ;  but  we  have  the  grounds  of  his  judg- 
ment before  us,  and  we  do  not  consider  them  as  substantiating  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  has  arrived. 

We  now  turn  to  the  not  less  important  subject  of  re-convictions.  Her© 
again  poor  Mount  S.  Bernard's  comes  in  to  swell  the  numbers  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Catholic  Reformatories,  inasmuch  as  of  the  335  boys 
discharged  from  it,  no  less  than  83  were  re-convicted  in  1862.  In  the  table 
given  in  the  Report  (p.  121)  we   have   the  actual  numbers  for  all  the 
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Reformatories  in  England  and  Wales ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  from  them  to 
compare  one  with  another,  we  have  compiled  from  the  data  given  in  the 

Report    another   table.      In  it  the  first  column  of  figures  is  that  of  the 
average  inmates  for  last  year,  and  the  second  colimm  gives  the  pew^entage  of 

those  re-convicted  out  of  the  numbers  discharged.     The  table  does  not 
include  Scotland. 

Boys.  inmates.  Re-convicted. 

Mount  S.  Bernard's  (Catholic)    189  25  per  cent  of  boys 

Manchester  and  Salford 39  17*6        [discharged. 

Market  Weighton  (Catholic)  204  15 

Bedford 34  12 

Warwickshire  68  12 

Woodbury  HiU 28  11*4 

^' ComwaU,"  ship 197  10 

Hardwicke    38  9 

Calder  Farm 90  9 

Brook  Green  (Catholic)  104  7*5 

North-Eastem 110  6*6 

Cumberland 41  6 

Berks    (not  given)    6 

Leeds 56  5*4 

Buxton 29  5*3 

Saltley  72  5 

RedHUl    250  4*2 

Home  in  the  East    65  4 

8toke    46  4 

Devon   30  37 

Dorset  26  3*3 

Hert5 39  3*3 

Kingswood   97  32 

North  Lancashire 51  2*2 

"  Akhbar,"  ship  158  2 

Castle  Howard 45  2 

Bradwall   58  1 

Boys'  Home 172  0*9 

Tlie  follo\^'ing  have  had  no  re-convictions  in  1862 : — Liverpool  Farm,  67 
inmates  ;  Hants,  50  ;  Suifolk,  39  ;  Wilts,  33 ;  Glamorgan,  33 ;  Northampton, 
27  ;  Essex,  22  ;  Sunderland,  21  ;  Monmouth,  12  ;  Leicestershire,  number  of 
inmates  not  given. 

Girls.  inmates.     Re-convicted. 

Amo's  Court  (Catholic)    144  11  per  cent  of  girls 

Binningham 41  77        [discharged. 

West  Biding 18  77 

ToxtethPark    26  6 

Bed  Lodge  65  3*8 

Hampstead  90  3*6 

LiveriX)Ool    54  3*2 

AUesley 19  2*5 
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The  following  have  had  no  re-convictions  in  1862  : — ^Devon,  60  ;  Sunderland, 
41  ;  Limpley  Stoke,  37  ;  Doncaster,  34  ;  Ipswich,  30 ;  Yorkshire  (Catholic),  19  : 
Surrey,  8  ;  the  Rescue  does  not  give  the  number  of  its  inmates. 

Mr.  Sydney  Tumor  sums  up  the  returns  thus  : — 

"  The  re-convictions  for  English'reformatories,  as  tested  by  the  gaol  returns 
for  the  year,  amounted  to  nearly  5  per  cent,  on  the  number  discharged  from 
Protestant  boys'  and  Protestant  girls*  schools,  to  11  per  cent,  for  those  from 
Catholic  girls',  and  to  18  per  cent,  for  those  from  Catholic  boys'  schools.  In 
justice  to  the  two  Catholic  refonnatories  of  Market  Weighton  and  Brook 
Green,  it  should  be  stated  that  83  of  the  107  re-convictions  of  Catholic  boys 
belonged  to  Mount  S.  Bernard's  Reformatory,  which  has  become,  unhappily, 
notorious  for  bad  management  and  ill  success,  and  which  is  now  imder 
suspension  until  placed  on  a  better  footing.  Deducting  the  discharges  and 
the  re-convictions  belonging  to  this  reformatory  from  the  above  figures,  there 
would  be  236  and  24  respectively  for  the  two  other  Catholic  boys'  reforma- 
tories, showing  a  per-centage  of  re-convictioas  of  10  per  cent. 

'*  The  per-centage  of  re-convictions  for  the  Scotch  Reformatories  appears  to 
be,  for  Protestant  boys  nearly  6  per  cent.,  for  Protestant  girls  5  per  cent.  ; 
for  Catholic  boys  15  per  cent.,  and  for  Catholic  girls  54  per  cent" — 
Report,  p.  6. 

The  List  item  sounds  enormous  in  its  per-centage  shape.  It  means  that  11 
girls  were  discharged  from  Dalbeth,  of  whom  6  were  recommitted  to  prison. 

We  have  arranged  the  Reformatories  in  the  table  given  above  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  see  at  a  glance  whether  the  large  Reformatories  return  a  dis- 
proportionately large  number  of  re-convictions ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
it  is  not  so.  A  very  small  Reformatory  heads  the  list,  if  no  account  be  taken 
of  Mount  S.  Bernard's  ;  and  Red  HUl,  which  contains  250  boys,  and  the 
Boys'  Home,  which  has  172,  are  very  low  down.  Nor  are  the  reformatory 
ships  much  distinguished  from  the  other  institutions ;  for  while  the 
"  Akhbar  "  hulk  at  Liverpool  is  very  low,  the  "  Cornwall,"  off  Purfleet,  is  high 
in  the  list. 

Mr.  Sydney  Turner  veiy  sensibly  says  : — 

"  Man^,  if  not  most,  of  the  failures  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  care  and 
supervision  on  discharge.  The  lad  or  young  woman  who  passes  at  once  from 
the  restraint  of  school  to  the  licence  of  f^e  life,  and  comes  again  without 
protection  or  oversight  under  the  influence  of  a  disorderly  home  and  depraved 
associates,  must  be  expected,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  fall  back  into  the 
loose  habits  and  the  idleness  which  have  mainly  caused  their  former  depra- 
vation. .  .  .  Much  more  care  is  also  taken  as  to  the  mode  and  circumstances 
of  disposal.  On  this  point  the  smaller  schools  have  an  undoubted  advantage 
over  the  larger  ones  ;  their  means  of  finding  employment  are  proportionaUy 
larger,  and  the  facility  of  supervision  after  discharge  much  greater," — Repartf 
p.  10. 

Now,  it  is  instructive  to  observe,  that  of  the  boys  discharged  in  1861  and 
1862  respectively,  from  Mount  S.  Bernard's,  no  less  than  169  and  50  are 
"returned  to  friends,"  and  only  20  and  10  "to  employment  or  service." 
And  so  again  at  Market  Weighton,  which  stands  very  high  in  the  list,  no 
less  than  15  per  cent  of  discharged  boys  having  been  re-convicted  in  1862, 
24  and  26  of  those  discharged  during  the  two  years  "  returned  to  friends," 
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and  8  and  G  to  "  employment  or  service."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  at  Brook 
Green,  where  the  re-convictions  are  just  half  the  per^sentage  of  Market 
Weigliton,  37  and  14  boys  "  returned  to  friends,"  and  35  and  24  to  "  employ- 
ment or  service." 

In  this  matter,  we  Catholics  labour  under  very  serious  disadvantages  ;  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  boys  committed  to  our  Reformatories  belong  to  a  class 
that  has  much  more  difficulty  in  finding  permanent  employment  than  is  the 
case  with  the  boys  who  are  sent  to  Protestant  Reformatories ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  no  large  middle  class  whom  we  might  interest  in  their 
favour,  and  with  whom,  on  discharge  from  the  Reformatory,  they  might  obtain 
employment.  But  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  say  that,  because  the  work  is 
difficult,  it  is  not  to  be  done,  unless  we  wish  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  and 
to  have  it  declared  that  Protestant  Reformatories  can  restore  criminal  boys  to 
a  decent  life,  and  thiU,  comparatively  speaking.  Catholic  Reformatories  fisdl  to 
do  so.  The  foult  will  be  laid  on  the  Refonnatories,  though  they  will  not 
deserve  it.  However  excellent  a  boy's  training  may  have  been  for  a  few 
years,  he  will  certainly  fall  back  into  criminal  habits,  if  we  allow  him  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  temptations.  The  blame  of  his  relapse  into 
crime  will  be  due,  not  to  the  Refonnatory  he  hius  left,  but  to  those  who  have 
been  unwilling  to  assist  him  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  life.  Now, 
for  this  some  org:mization  is  needed.  If,  some  little  while  before  the 
discharge  of  boys  and  girls,  as  well  from  Reformatories  as  from  Industrial 
Schools,  their  names  and  capabilities  were  to  be  sent  to  some  charitable 
]»ersons  who,  for  the  love  of  God,  would  undertake  so  necessary  a  work,  and 
if  C^\tholics  generally  would  remember  to  make  application  in  this  quarter 
wlien  they  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  emplo}nnent  to  one  of  these  boys  or 
irirls,  the  proportion  of  Catholics  who  have  been  in  Reformatories  and  who 
find  their  way  back  to  prison  would  soon  be  diminished.  The  "  Patronage 
Work "  of  the  Society  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul  has  undertaken  for  boys  this 
very  charity,  but  it  is  on  an  inadequately  small  scale  ;  and  while  they  hare 
many  applications  on  the  part  of  boys  for  situations,  they  have  hardly  any 
applications  from  employers  for  boys,  and  their  advertisements  are  quite 
disregarded.  Unfortunately,  too,  a  little  money  is  often  wanted  to  equip  a 
boy  for  service  and,  more  certiiinly,  to  send  him  to  any  distance.  Yet  this 
is  the  great  need  Would  it  not  be  possible,  by  the  help  of  the  Society  of 
S.  Vincent  de  Paul  or  in  some  other  way,  to  induce  Catholic  &nners  in  the 
North  of  England  to  take  boys  from  London,  and  London  employers  to  take 
those  from  the  North  ?  Mr.  Sydney  Turner's  suggestion,  that  small  Reforma- 
tories in  this  respect  have  an  advantage  over  the  larger  ones,  would  not,  we 
think,  be  found  to  be  tnie  in  the  case  of  Catholic  schools,  which  could  not 
look  to  the  gentry  or  middle  class  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  to 
befriend  the  boys  whom  they  discharge.  It  is  in  the  disposal  of  their  boys 
that  the  ship  Reformatories  excite  our  envy.  Last  year  the  "  Cornwall "  sent 
39  boys  to  sea,  and  the  "  Akhbar  "  41. 

We  pass  over  several  interesting  points  m  the  Report,  such  as  the  Indus- 
trial  Returns  and  the  expenses  of  the  various  institutions  ;  but,  as  in  our  third 
Article,  we  have  given  the  proportion  of  Catholics  in  prison,  so,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  we  here  give  the  average  number  of  those  in  the  Reformatories 
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and  Industrial  Schools  during  the  year  1862,  and  thus  close  our  notice  of 
Mr.  Sydney  Turner's  last  Report. 

In  the  English  Reformatories, — 

Of  2,631  boys,  497  were  Catholics,  or  nearly  19  per  cent. 
Of  686  girls,  163  were  Catholics,  or  2376  per  cent 

In  the  Scotch  Reformatories, — 

Of  716  bojrs,  165  were  Catholics,  or  23  per  cent. 
Of  221  girls,  82  were  Catholics,  or  37  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  inmates  of  English  and  Scotch  Refonnatories, — 
The  Catholics  were  907  out  of  4,254,  or  21*3  per  cent. 

And  in  the  Industrial  Schools  in  England, — 

Of  366  boys,  79  were  Catholics,  or  21*6  per  cent 
And  of  165  girls,  94  were  Catholics,  or  67  per  cent. 


Educatioii  in  Itself  and  in  its  Rdaiion  to  Present  Wants :  a  Lecture  delivered 
in  S.  Andrew's  School,  Glasgow,  June  12,  1863.  By  J.  B,  Parkinson, 
S.J.,  Superior  of  S.  Aloysius*s  College,  Glasgow.  London :  Bums 
&  Lambert. 

IN  this  very  interesting  and  able  lecture,  F.  Parkinson  is  far  more 
occupied  in  starting  a  number  of  most  important  questions  than  in 
adequately  treating  any  one  of  them.  This  was  inevitable  when  only  one 
lecture  could  be  devoted  to  so  wide  a  theme  ;  and  it  will  of  course  be  still 
less  possible  for  us,  in  a  short  notice,  to  treat  this  theme  with  any  kind  of 
satisfactoriness.  Yet  we  hope  we  may  do  some  service,  if  we  merely  indicate 
and  distinguish  from  each  other  the  various  questions  involved. 

Under  the  common  name  of  education,  two  most  widely  diiSerent  processes 
are  comprised :  morai  education,  and  intellectual  education.  Supposing  for 
a  moment  that  there  had  been  no  revelation  of  supernatural  truths,  by  moral 
education  would  be  understood  the  training  the  soul  to  contemplate  and  love 
God  ;  to  live  in  His  remembrance ;  to  love  our  fellow-men  for  His  sake ;  to 
perform  faithfully  the  various  duties  of  life  from  a  regard  to  His  Will  and 
Command.  With  the  Catholic,  moral  and  spiritual  education  includes  indeed 
all  this  ;  but  it  includes  a  great  deal  more.  It  includes  the  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  which  directly 
affect  practice  ;  the  imbuing  its  recipients  with  a  love  for  the  great  Oy  ects  of 
faith,  and  with  the  habit  of  conforming  their  lives  to  the  great  Model ;  the 
instructing  them  to  receive  the  sacraments  with  due  dispositions ;  and  other 
results  of  a  like  character.  On  the  other  hand,  by  intellectual  education  is 
meant  the  training  m^n  to  analyze  their  various  convictions  and  the  grounds 
thereof ;  to  argue  correctly  and  readily  ;  to  contemplate  a  large  field  of  truth 
in  its  various  component  parts  ;  and  in  other  similar  exercises  which  will  be 
suggested  by  the  enumeration  of  these.  Its  end,  as  F.  Parkinson  observes 
(p.  31),  is  **  the  improvement  of  the  mind  itself,  so  that  it  may  gain  power  to 
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master  and  digest  real  knowledge,  and  facility  to  apply  itself  to  any  subject 
and  in  any  manner  that  may  hereafter  be  required  of  it" 

Moral  and  intellectual  education  not  only  are  separable  in  idea,  but  have 
been  constantly  and  to  the  widest  extent  separated  in  fact.  Great  numbers 
of  saintly  men  have  been  almost  entirely  destitute  of  intellectual  culture  ;  a 
lar^'e  proportion  of  intellectual  men  hare  been  during  life  bondslayes  of 
the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and  are  probably  now  enduring  those 
torments  which  will  never  end.  And  so  our  author  reminds  us  (p.  20),  that 
admirable  moral  training  "  may  be  and  has  been  effected  without  any  intel- 
lectual cultiu'e  at  all,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word."  We  would  only 
pause  for  one  moment,  to  draw  his  attention  to  a  somewhat  strange  mistake 
into  which  he  has  been  elsewhere  betrayed ;  for  in  p.  22  he  counts 
*'  enlightening  the  understanding  by  sound  principles"  as  a  part  of  inteUedual 
education.  This  statement,  however,  is  plainly  a  mere  accidental  inadvert- 
ence. It  would  liave  been  strange,  indeed,  if  a  Catholic  religious  had  really 
meant  that  Kant  and  Laplace  were  more  **  enlightened  by  sound  principles  " 
than  B.  Benedict  Joseph  Labr^,  and  the  Cur^  of  Ars  ;  and  we  most  gladly 
testify  that  the  whole  spirit  of  his  lecture  is  opposed  to  so  shocking  a  notion. 
F.  Parkinson,  then,  fully  agrees  with  ourselves  that  moral  and  intellectual 
education  are  totally  separate  things  and  must  be  considered  separately.  And 
we  shall  find,  on  reflection,  that  in  regard  to  the  former  there  is  but  one  class 
of  questions  possible  ;  while  in  regard  to  the  latter,  there  are  two  classes 
totally  distinct. 

No  Catholic,  indeed  no  Thelst  in  his  senses,  can  possibly  doubt  that  a 
thoroughly  good  moral  education  is,  in  every  case  without  exception,  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  that  can  either  be  given  or  received  The  only  questions 
which  can  possibly  arise  reL\te  to  the  means  of  imparting  it.  It  may  be 
doubted,  e.  //.,  how  far,  and  to  what  extent,  the  agency  of  pimishment  should 
be  introduced  ;  how  far  the  interference  of  superiors  should  extend ;  how  a 
spirit  of  devotion  may  be  most  effectively  infused  ;  how  the  mysteries  of  our 
Lord  may  be  most  deeply  impressed  on  the  heart,  &c.  &c.  There  are  very 
many  questions  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  among  the  most  important  which 
can  occupy  the  human  intellect  ;  but  they  are  all,  as  has  been  said,  of  one 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  intellectual  education,  the  relevant 
questions  appertain  to  two  classes  so  absolutely  distinct  that  nothing  but 
confusion  can  arise  unless  they  be  kept  most  carefully  apart.  One  class 
corresponds  with  those  which  arise  in  regard  to  moral  education ;  namely, 
how  a  solid  and  effective  intellectual  education  can  best  be  given.  But  there 
are  other  questions  which  demand  a  prior  consideration  ;  namely,  how  far, 
and  in  what  circumstances,  a  solid  and  effective  intellectual  education  is 
(JmrMe.   And  of  these  latter  questions  we  will  first  speak. 

Great  and  perplexing  as  is  the  difficulty  which  surrounds  many  of  these 
questions,  there  can  be  no  second  opinion  among  Catholics  as  to  the  jprindppZe 
on  which  they  should  be  decided.  Man  is  made,  as  our  author  most 
o])portunely  reminds  us  (p.  20),  not  to  analyze,  or  argue,  or  theorize,  but 
"  to  know  God,  and  love  Him  and  serve  Him  in  this  world,  and  to  be 
happy  with  Him  for  ever  in  the  next."  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  intellectual 
excellence  is  an  imtrumeini,  the  potency  of  which  is  incalculably  great ;  it 
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gives  to  man  vast  and,  in  some  sense,  irresistible  power  over  his  fellow  men. 
We  can  see,  then,  at  once  what  would  be  the  desirable  consummation,  if  it 
were  only  practicable.  The  desirable  consummation  would  be,  that  all  loyal 
and  true-hearted  sons  of  the  Church — all  those  who  love  God,  and  seek  to 
promote  His  cause — should  be  possessed  of  this  most  serviceable  endowment, 
while  His  enemies  should  be  utterly  stupid  and  unintellectuaL  Suppose  a 
formidable  tumult  is  raging  in  some  city,  while  a  quantity  of  singularly 
effective  weapons  is  stored  in  the  armoury.  There  are  two  most  desirable 
ends  at  which  to  aim,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  is  the  more  desirable 
of  the  two.  The  first  is,  that  these  weapons  shall  be  given  to  loyal  citizens  ; 
the  second,  that  they  shall  be  withheld  from  rioters  and  thieves.  This  is  the 
principle  dictated  by  reason  and  common  sense  ;  and  on  this  the  Church  has 
ever  acted  No  one  can  pretend  that  she  has  been  indifferent  to  the  progress 
of  profound  intellectual  education  among  those  of  her  own  loyal  children  who 
were  in  circiunstanoes  to  receive  it ;  but,  true  to  her  sacred  instincts,  she  has 
ever  shown  the  deepest  sense  of  those  disastrous  consequences  which  must 
result,  wherever  intellectual  activity  is  divorced  from  love  of  God  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Church.  Strange  that  she  should  have  been  denounced  as  the 
enemy  of  reason,  for  pursuing  that  course  which  (alone  of  all  others)  is 
conformable  to  reason. 

In  the  mediaeval  period  there  was  a  certain  distant  approximation  to  the 
desirable  result  above  mentioned  ;  for  the  circumstance  of  intellectual 
education  being  almost  exclusively  in  clerical  hands,  gave  a  certain  not 
inconsiderable  security  that  it  should  be  duly  subordinated  to  moral  and 
spiritual.  At  present,  however,  not  only  has  this  state  of  things  ceased,  but 
there  seems  not  the  faintest  chance  of  its  revival ;  and  since,  therefore,  it  is 
hopeless  to  withhold  a  most  powerful  weapon  from  God's  enemies,  we 
should  be  doubly  sedulous  in  imparting  it  to  His  friends.  So  far,  indeed, 
as  education  of  the  leisured  classes  is  concerned,  Catholics  seem  to  have 
arrived  pretty  generally  at  the  true  theory,  however  inadequately  that 
theoiy  may  have  been  reduced  to  practice.  It  is  certainly  most  import- 
ant, they  feel,  to  take  every  possible  means  that  moral  education  may 
be  supreme  over  intellectual,  and  that  those  serious  moral  dangers  which 
intellectual  education  engenders  shall  be  met  and  counteracted  ;  other- 
wise intellectual  education  will  do  fiar  more  harm  than  good.  But  this 
being  presupposed,  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  sacred  duty — e.g.,  in 
England — than  that  of  actively  co-operating  with  our  ecclesiastical  superiors 
in  any  scheme  which  they  may  adopt  for  diffusing  the  very  best  attainable 
intellectual  education  among  our  leisured  classes.  Unless  we  can  be  hirly 
matched  with  Protestants  on  the  intellectual  arena  (and  at  present  we  are 
far,  indeed,  from  being  so),  we  shall  be  unable  really  to  exhibit  before  their 
eyes  the  Church's  divine  features,  and  multitudes  of  erring  sheep  will  miss 
the  true  fold. 

This  conclusion  applies  to  the  case  of  those  whose  circumstances  enable 
them  to  receive  a  thoroughly  effective  intellectual  training,  and  to  do  really 
important  intellectual  service  in  the  Church's  cause.  But  it  is  a  different 
question  altogether  how  far  it  will  be  beneficial  or  otherwise,  that  others  shall 
receive  the  highest  intellectual  education  which  their  position  permits.    And, 
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^xvuiing  over  the  umueroua  intermediate  ranks  of  society  between  the  hi^eet 
and  lowest,  let  us,  in  company  with  F.  Parkinson,  consider  these  latter.     In 
regard,  then,  to  those  whose  whole  occupation  is  to  be  of  a  manual  and 
mechanical  character,  is  it  advantageous  that  we  should  aim  in  any  degree  at 
their  intellectual  education  as  such  \    We  are  far  from  wishing  to  dogmatize 
on  a  subject  which  is  confessedly  an  open  question  among  Catholics ;  but  we 
entertain,  at  all  events,  a  very  decided  opinion  that  F.  Parkinson  is  thorong^y 
one-sided  in  its  treatment.    He  inculcates  (p.  11)  "the  necessity  of  intellec- 
tual culture  as  a  hading  jxtrt  of  our  chUdrcn*8  education,"  and  protests  (p.  10) 
agiunst  "  limiting  the  pressure  of  this  great  duty  to  any  particular  class 
among  us ;  to  the  rich,  for  instance,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor."*    The  bias 
of  our  own  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  poor,  inclines  in  a  very  opposite  direc- 
tion.   We  arc  inclined  to  think  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing* : 
(1)  it  tends  to  sully  the  simplicity  of  faith,  without  substituting  in  its  stead 
anything  lialf  so  good :  and  (2)  it  certainly  exposes  its  recipient  to  a  most 
Hcrious  danger  from  anti-Catholic  propagandistm.    For  such  a  modicum  of 
cultivation  enables  a  man  to  understand  the  obvious  objections  to  Bevelation, 
cjj.,  such  as  physical  science  suggests,  and  tempts  him  also  to  a  certain  pride  in 
liis  o^^n  cleverness  in  seeing  them ;  while  it  is  insufficient  to  give  him  the 
faintest  notion  of  that  mass  of  varioas  and  nuitually  strengthening  evidences 
for  Catholicism  which  the  pious  man,  who  possesses  real  intellectual  pro- 
fundity, is  able  to  cultivate  and  combine.    It  is  very  important,  indeed,  for 
practical  purposes  that  the  children  of  the  poor  shall  learn  reading,  w^riting,  and 
the  simplest  parts  of  arithmetic.    It  is  very  imiK>rtant  for  practical  purposes 
that  they  shall  imbibe  what  has  of  Lite  been  called  a  knowledge  of  common 
things  ;  that  they  shall  be  taught  the  arts  (so  inestimably  valuable  for  their 
whole  earthly  future)  of  manual  industry  and  skill  on  the  one  hand,  of 
cookery,  housewifery,  and  general  domestic  management  on  the  other.    And 
it  is  immea.sun\bly  more  important,  because  for  purposes  immeasurably  more 
practical,  that  the  doctrines  and  practical  lessons  of  our  holy  religion  shall  be 
impressed  on  their  minds  with  the  utmost  attainable  completeness  and  yivid- 
ness.    We  believe  that  these  things  cannot  be  adequately  done  if  more  than 
these  be  attempted.    Nay,  we  believe  (though  this  we  regard  as  a  matter  of 
far  minor  importance)  that  by  such  a  method  these  children  will  in  foct  receive 
the  best  intellectual  educiition  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

There  remains  that  class  of  questions  which  concerns,  not  the  duirableness 
of  intellectual  education,  but  the  best  means  of  imparting  it  where  it  is 
desirable.  And  here  we  are  far  more  simply  in  accordiinco  with  F.  Ptokin- 
son's  drift  and  spirit  than  in  the  other  portions  of  liis  lecture.  On  these 
questions,  not  to  mention  other  inq)ortant  treatises,  we  have  had  in  our  own 
time  and  country  two  admirable  expositions  of  theory ;  the  one  from  a 
Catholic,  the  other  from  a  Protestant  pen.  The  first  is  Father  Newman's 
magnificent  course  of  Dublin  lectures  ;  the  second,  an  almost  equally 
admirable  essay  (wliicli  F.  Parkinson  lias  quoted  in  page  32),  written  by 
Dr.  Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  published  in  the 
"  Oxfonl  Essays"  for  1855.  There  is  one  ([uestion,  however,  which  neither 
of  these  writers  has  raised,  and  which  the  Protestant  indeed  could  not  raise, 
but  to  which  Tfc  earnestly  entreat  the  attention  of  thoughtM  Catholics.    In 
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our  present  number  (p.  470)  we  have  mentioned  the  indubitable  fact  that 
those  who  receive  an  effective  intellectual  education  must  suffer  incalculable 
spiritual  detriment  if  they  be  not  taught  religious  doctrine  with  far  greater 
intellectual  accuracy  and  completeness  than  is  at  all  necessary,  or  even 
possible,  for  others.  We  earnestly  wish  that  Catholic  thinkers  would  consider 
whether  such  instruction,  which  is  thiLS  indispensable  to  their  moral  and 
spiritual  education,  may  not  be  made  extremely  serviceable  to  their  intellec- 
tual education  also. 


The  Advenhires  of  Owen  Evans,  Esq.,  Surgeon^ s  Mate,  left  ashore  in  1739  on  a 
Desolate  Island ;  narrated  by  himself  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Anderdon, 
M.A.    Dublin:  Fowler.     London :  Bums  &  Lambert.     1863. 

THERE  are  not  many  subjects  more  fascinating  to  the  youthful  imagina- 
tion than  the  occupation  of  a  desert  island  by  shipwrecked  mariners. 
It  affords  the  charm,  in  the  first  place,  of  unexpected  safety ;  then  of  entire 
novelty.  There  is  great  danger  and  uncertainty ;  but  there  is  also  the 
unlimited  stock  of  human  powers  for  imagination  to  dniw  upon  in  the 
strugj^le.  In  the  construction  of  such  castles  in  the  air,  the  builders  need 
never  calculate  the  chances  of  failure,  and  the  only  sense  of  disappointment 
that  can  arise  is  the  satiety  which  comes  on  when  the  stmcture  is  completed. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  of  all  such  books  "  Robinson  Crusoe  **  must  be 
the  type,  as  the  "  Iliad  "  must  be  the  type  of  all  epics.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  attempt  is  not  to  be  repeated  in  different  forms,  beciiuse  perfection 
has  already  been  attained.  Several  such  works  have  been  produced  in  our 
language.  There  are  the  "  Adventures  of  Captain  Seaward,"  a  clever  pro- 
duction of  Miss  Porter's ;  the  "  Rival  Crusoes,"  an  ingenious  tale  of  less 
pretensions,  where  two  youtlis  of  opposite  characters  are  thrown  ashore,  one  of 
whom  shuns  the  other  from  malignant  feelings.  There  is  the  "  Family 
Robinson,"  a  very  genial  performance  of  its  class.  Mr.  Anderdon*s  book, 
as  a  work  of  art,  is  equal  or  superior  to  any  of  these,  and  we  cordially  wel- 
come it  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  Catholic  literature  in  this  important 
department. 

The  reader  will  recoUect  that  in  the  old  "  Robinson  Crusoe "  a  Catholic 
priest  makes  his  appearance  towards  the  end  of  the  tale,  and  is  represented 
with  a  degree  of  fairness  highly  creditable  to  Defoe,  though  his  knowledge  of 
the  Catholic  religion  did  not  enable  him  to  exliibit  a  priest  in  such  a  position 
acting  in  really  priestly  character.  He  is  merely  a  benevolent  teacher,  and 
the  ideas  which  would  be  foremost  in  the  mind  of  a  Catholic  missionary  so 
pliiced  are  simply  absent  from  De  Foe's  picture.  This  neglected  part  of  the 
great  novelist's  fiction  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Anderdon  the  idea  of 
Owen  Evans's  adventures,  in  which,  however,  the  priest  appears  from  the 
first.  A  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  Don  Manuel,  with  the  surgeon's  mate  and  four 
English  sailors,  are  abandoned  on  a  desert  island  in  the  tropics  by  the 
piratical  crew  of  the  vessel  among  whom  they  had  unawares  trusted  them- 
selvTs.  Their  firearms,  which  luckily  they  had  retained,  with  some  powder 
and  shot,  secure  them  from  starvation  at  tlte  beginning,  and  they  soon  manu- 
voL.  I. — NO.   II.   [New  Scries.]  2  p 
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fiictiire  bows  and  arrows ;  they  find  bread-fruit  and  yams ;  ih»j  make 
c:mdle8  of  cocoa-nuts  ;  they  excavate  a  cave  into  a  series  of  apartments ;  they 
constmct  a  fence  formed  into  a  maze.  Some  Indians  are  cast  ashore  in  the 
early  days  of  their  story,  and,  later  on,  a  Spanish  vessel  is  wrecked  on  the 
coast ;  so  that  a  respectable  number  of  settlers  are  brought  together.  The 
priest  acts  throughout  as  the  father  and  guide  of  the  band,  over  whom  he 
<:raini)  ascendancy  by  his  dignity,  kindness,  and  fertility  of  resource.  The 
story  is  written  in  a  style  imitating  the  quaint  and  somewhat  drawling  man- 
ner of  **  Gulliver"  and  "Kobiiison  Crusoe  ;"  and  this  imitation  Mr.  Anderdon 
lias  managed  particularly  well.  We  would  only  remark  that  the  letter  pre- 
fixe«l  from  an  aunt  of  Owen  Evans  is  much  too  antiquated  for  the  supposed 
(late.  The  whole  narrative  is  interwoven  with  conversations  on  religion, 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  priest  thus  thrown  among  Protestants  and 
lieathen,  and  which  end  in  the  conversion  of  alL  The  anxiety  of  the  priest 
to  be  enabled  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  the  spiritual  mass  devised  for 
his  converts,  are  described  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  The  story  winds  up 
with  the  depiirturc  of  the  priest  to  evangelize  the  island  from  whence  the 
Indians  had  come,  his  success  in  which  undertaking  is  related  in  a  memoir 
supposed  to  be  picked  up  subsequently  at  sea.  The  band  of  exiles,  aft^r 
their  excavations  have  been  overthrown  by  an  eruption,  are  enabled  to  escape 
on  board  a  French  vessel  which  fortunately  appears  in  sight  of  the  island  at 
the  very  moment  it  is  wanted.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  criticise 
the  probability  of  the  incidents,  since  they  are  managed  so  as  to  round  off 
the  st(>ry  agreeably.  A  great  familiarity  with  nautical  phrases  and  practical 
matters  is  shown  throughout.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  certainly  the  priest ; 
the  other  characters  are  but  slightly  drawn.  The  conversions  are  the  point 
of  leading  interest ;  but  the  "  Crusoe  "  incidents,  if  we  may  coin  a  name  for 
them,  are  so  well  drawn,  that  they  will  make  the  book  a  favourite  with  many 
a  reader  who,  on  first  opening  it,  would  be  little  likely  to  care  much  for  the 
theological  parts.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  furnish  many  an  hour  of 
amusement  to  young  readers  on  board  ship  or  in  the  settler's  hut,  and  will 
ministi'r  to  them  many  a  good  and  fruitful  thought  besides. 


aUmpm  into  Petland.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  London  : 
Bell  &  Daldy.     1863. 

OF  all  the  ways  of  observing  animal  life,  the  most  attractive,  certainly, 
is  that  of  which  Virgil  sets  the  best  example  in  his  bees  ;  we  mean 
that  of  viewing  the  lower  creation  with  reference  to  their  affinities  to  the 
higher.  And  this  line  of  observation  is  only  to  be  found  in  minds  of  great 
kindliness  and  powers  of  attachment.  Nowhere  does  the  intellectual  stand 
in  greater  need  of  alliance  with  the  moral  part  of  the  soul  than  in  the  study 
of  natural  hlstor}'.  This  little  book  of  Mr.  Wood's  (so  well  known  by  several 
works  of  original  but  popular  research  that  may  be  classed  with  such  books 
as  White's  "  Selbome")  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  rule.  He  has  given 
us  sketches  of  the  habits  of  a  number  of  creatures,  some  to  be  found  about 
every  fireside,  others,  pets  of  a  rarer  description,  tortoises  and  lizaidsy  as  well 
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as  cats  and  rabbits.  The  genial  and  hearty  sympathy  he  shows  throughout 
with  these  interesting  animals  has  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  many 
traits  which  to  common  observers  might  seem  almost  too  human  to  be  true. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Wood's  own  character  is  itself  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  though 
unconscious,  features  of  the  book.  It  enables  one  to  understand  of  what  sort 
those  forgotten  persons  must  have  been  who  tamed  for  our  use  the  domestic 
animals  of  labour,  and  shows  that  this  process,  so  important  to  the  world, 
might  still  be  indefinitely  extended.  Instead  of  which,  man  has  rather 
allowed  it  negligently  to  go  back.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  the  hyaena  in 
the  chase,  an  animal  now  regarded  as  untamcable  ;  and  the  art  of  falconry 
may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  from  Eiurope  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half.  Almost  a  third  of  this  volume  is  taken  up  with  notices  of  the  ways  of  a 
wonderful  cat  possessed  by  the  author.  The  simplicity  with  which  Mr.  Wood 
has  put  some  things  on  record  deserves  great  credit,  considering  the  ridicule 
to  which  it  is  liable  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  "Petland*'  is  not  so 
familiar.  This  cat,  whose  name  was  Pret,  has  been  seen  to  take  away  the 
Ciit's  meat  furnished  a  neighbouring  cat,  hide  it  in  the  coal-cellar,  and  then 
take  his  own  dinner  to  his  friend.  He  could  understand  if  people  were 
tiUking  about  him,  and  if  they  spoke  in  a  disrespectful  manner,  up  went  his 
tail,  and  he  moved  towards  the  door.  If  no  one  opened  it,  he  crept  under  a 
chair,  and  refused  to  come  out  He  showed  great  jealousy  of  disposition, 
and  when  a  baby  was  bom,  who  rivalled  him  in  his  mistress's  affections,  no 
enticement  or  constraint  could  induce  him  to  look  at  it.  If  lifted  up  to  the 
cradle,  he  stniggled  to  get  free,  and  jumped  away  with  an  indignant  mew ; 
but,  when  unobserved,  he  used  to  steal  stealthily  up  and  indulge  his  curiosity 
by  a  look  at  his  little  human  rival  The  same  cat  murdered  a  chameleon 
from  jealousy.  On  the  habits  of  the  latter  animal,  and  its  extraordinary 
nmtations  of  colour,  Mr.  Wood  supplies  a  great  deal  of  curious  information. 
It^  prevailing  hue  is  a  sooty  black  ;  but  it  changes  to  verdigris,  striped  or 
spotted  yellow,  mottled  brown,  and  so  on.  A  singular  example  of  this 
occurred  when  it  was  attacked  by  a  dog.  Weak  as  the  chameleon  is,  it  held 
up  its  paws  in  a  threatening  manner,  hissing  like  a  cat,  and  assuming  at  the 
siime  time  brilliant  changes  of  colour.  Mr.  Wood  remarks  that  "  this  foculty 
of  simulating  a  power  of  injury  is  widely  spread  through  the  animal  king- 
dom." Not  only  does  the  angry  dove  ruffle  her  feathers,  but  the  ringed  snake 
imitates  the  action  of  a  viper,  and  drone  flies  act  exactly  as  if  they  had  a 
poisonous  sting.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the  very  overpowering 
r[uestion3  in  metaphysics  which  the  presence  of  these  passions  and  habits  in 
the  brute  creation  opens  out.  Mr.  Wood  seems  to  incline  to  the  view  thrown 
out  on  this  subject  in  a  famous  chapter  of  Butler's  "  Analogy  ;*'  but,  how- 
over  this  may  be,  those  strange  resemblances  to  human  reason  or  passion 
wliich  they  exhibit  are  not  the  less  full  of  impressive  instruction  for  the 
religious  student  of  the  natural  works  of  God.  Indeed  it  is  a  question  so  inte- 
resting in  itself,  and  so  closely  connected  with  one  of  much  importance  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  world,  that  we  hope  to  return  to 
the  subject. 
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Les  AuxUiatrices  die  Purgatoire.    Par  le  R.  P.  Blot,  de  la  Compagnie  de 
J^siis.     Paris :  Perisse. 

THE  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  give  an  account  of  a  new  religious 
•  institute,  the  very  name  of  which  is  calculated  to  appeal  to  our 
strongest  sympathies  and  holiest  affections.  In  all  ages  the  Church  has  been 
tenderly  mindful  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory  :  witness  her  continual  remem- 
bmnce  of  them  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  the  special  feast  she  has  appointed  for 
their  commemoration  and  refreshment,  and  the  copious  list  of  indulgences 
made  applicable  in  their  behalf.  The  rich  endowments  founded  for  perpetual 
masses  for  departed  reUtives  and  others,  or  by  individuals  for  their  own 
benefit,  but  of  which  tlie  kind  of  the  Si\crilegious  spoiler  has  very  generally 
robbed  the  suffering  Church,  are  at  once  testimonies  of  the  faith  and  memo- 
rials of  the  warmth  of  devotion  to  the  holy  souls  that  animated  mediaeval 
Christendom.  It  was  reserved  for  a  Liter  age  to  give  that  devotion  a  pecidiar 
<lovelopment.  Piety  towards  the  souls  in  Purgatory  has  assumed  what  we 
may  be  allowed  to  call  a  less  narrow  and  self-centering  form,  and  is,  more- 
over, manifesting  itself  in  institutions  which  offer  a  siurer  guarantee  of 
ponnanence  than  mere  endowments,  which  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  world, 
ever  could  afford. 

Pere  Blot  considci's  the  foundation  of  the  religious  institute  in  question 
as  peculiarly  opportune  at  the  present  day,  under  three  aspects : — 1.  As  a 
living  monument  and  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the  face  of 
heretical  denial :  a  religions  truth  to  which  persons  devote  their  whole  lives 
receives  in  that  very  circumstance  an  enduring  and  palpable  confirmation. 
2.  As  a  compensation  for  that  forgetfuhiess  of  the  dead  so  characteristic  of 
modorn  times.  Our  cemeteries,  he  observe3,  now  removed  for  sanitary 
rciisons  from  beneath  the  holy  shadow  of  the  Church,  are  turned  into  tasteful 
ganlens,  thrown  open  as  a  public  promenade,  and  the  money  formerly  ex- 
pended in  sufl&^ages  for  the  dead  is  lavished  on  pompous  funerals.  When  the 
dead  are  remembered,  their  memory  is  too  often  treasured  up  by  Christian 
relatives  in  some  mere  Pagan  fashion.  A  picture,  a  lock  of  hair,  a  packet  of 
letters,— such  are  the  food  and  consolation  of  barren  regrets,  while  prayers, 
mtusses,  conmiunions,  alms,  austerities,  which  might  benefit  the  beloved 
departed,  are  little  thought  of  by  the  bereaved  survivors.  3.  He  sees  a 
peculiar  seasonableness  in  the  present  institution,  from  the  cidpable  practice 
of  evoking  spirits,  and  gratifying  a  profane  curiosity  by  unsanctioned  inter- 
course with  the  invisible  world.  Men  pretend  to  call  up  the  dead,  for  the 
gnitification  of  the  living.  There  is  something  most  repulsive  to  a  Christian's 
feelings  in  the  meeting  of  a  circle  of  men  and  women,  perhaps  in  some  rich 
and  luxurious  apartment,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  believe,  of  summoning 
the  dead,  in  order  either  to  make  display  of  preternatural  powers,  or  to  seek 
a  sign  for  their  own  mental  comfort,  or,  at  best,  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  mere 
natural  aflection.  Christian  charity  does  not  evoke  the  dead,  it  descends 
amongst  them  to  bear  them  aid  and  consolation.  These  pious  "  helpers  "  of 
the  alliicted  souls  are  actuated  by  no  motive  of  morbid  curiosity  or  selfish 
affection,  but  by  the  most  generous  and  self-sacrificuig  love. 
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Th.it  which  specially  distinguishes  this  institute  from  other  reli«;ious  commu- 
nities is  the  additional  vow,  taken  by  its  members,  of  giving  all  to  the  souls 
in  purgjitory.  This  vow  surpasses  the  heroic  act  of  bestowing  all  wo  have  to 
give  upon  these  suffering  souls,  inasmuch  as  such  act  obliges  to  no  additional 
good  worlvs  or  A'oluntjiry  sufferings  ;  whereas  the  Auxiliatrices  bind  them- 
s^clvcs  by  vow  to  pray,  suffer,  and  do  much  more  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  done,  in  order  to  succour  these  holy  souls.  They  devote  themselves  to 
the  relief  of  every  bodily  suffering,  making  their  charitable  offices  a  means  of 
ministering  to  spiritual  sickness.  Their  success,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  lift 
the  veil  which  Christian  modesty  and  humility  draw  over  good  works,  has 
been  wonderful  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  :  and  even  bodily  cures  in  which 
it  is  difficult  not  to  recognize  the  intervention  of  supernatural  power,  have 
not  been  wanting. 

The  institute  owes  its  foundation  to  a  young  French  lady,  a  pupil  of  the 
Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  received  a  special  inspiration  during  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1853  ;  and  the  Cure 
of  Ars  may  be  regarded  as  its  first  director,  the  future  foundress  having 
])laced  herself  in  communication  with  him,  from  an  intimate  conviction  that 
God  had  chosen  that  holy  man  to  be  her  light  and  guide  in  the  work  to  which 
she  desired  to  consecrate  her  life.  The  Auxiliatrices  have  affiliated  to  them 
a  third  order  of  women  living  in  the  world.  1  hese  give  their  indulgences  to 
the  soids  in  purgatory,  engage  to  live  a  seriously  Christian  life,  and  On  every 
Tuesday  devote  to  the  indigent  the  labour  of  their  hands.  They  partake, 
together  with  their  deceased  near  relatives,  in  all  the  prayers,  good  works, 
and  indulgences  of  the  society.  Honorary  membei-s  assist  the  association  by 
annual  offerings,  or  fonvard  the  common  object  by  relieving  the  poor,  by 
Ciuising  masses  to  be  offered,  or,  if  priests,  themselves  offering  them  ;  and 
by  other  good  works  for  the  same  intention.  They  make  the  acts  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  every  day,  with  the  invocation,  "  Jesus,  mercy,"  for  the 
suffering  soiUs.  Tlieir  deceased  relatives  benefit  by  all  the  masses,  prayers, 
and  good  works  of  the  society,  in  which  they  have  also  themselves  an  interest 
during  life  and  after  death. 


Question  des  Sceurs  de  l<i  CJuintc  en  Poringal  (1857 — 1862),  d'apr^  laPrcssc 
et  les  Documents  officiels.  Lisbonne  :  Imp.  de  la  Soci6t4  Typographiquo 
Franco-PortugaLse.     1863. 

THIS  publication  has  reached  us  at  too  late  an  hour  to  allow  us  to  do 
more  than  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  the  fact  of  its  appearance. 
It  contains  a  detailed  account,  supported  by  official  documents,  of  the 
infamous  manner  in  which  the  Sisters  of  Charity  have  been  treated  in 
Portugal.  It  is  our  intention  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  the  volume  in  an 
early  niunber  ;  meanwhile,  we  recommend  a  study  of  its  contents  to  all  who 
desire  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  aims  and  tactics  of  the  antichristiau 
revolutionary  faction,  who  are  urging  the  so-called  Liberal,  but,  in  &ct, 
impotent,  governments  of  the  present  day  on  a  course  which  must  be  &tal 
alike  to  religion,  true  freedom,  and  social  order. 
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Etudts  ReligieusM,  Historiques  d  LitUrains.    Par  des  P^res  de  la  Compognie 
de  J^sus.    Paris  :  DounioL 

THE  May-Juno  number  of  this  periodical  contains  an  article  on  the 
Protestants  of  France.  The  sceptic,  M.  Renan,  in  his  published 
iipology  for  the  offensive  terms  which  he  had  used  in  his  professorial  chair 
at  the  CoU^go  de  France  concerning  the  Person  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  while 
recalling  the  expressions  which  had  excited  the  strongest  disapprobation, 
observed,  "  There  are  pulpits  in  France  where  the  said  words  might  hayebeen 
jyreaclmV  This  could  be  alleged  only  of  the  Protestant  pulpits,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  too  much  ground  for  the  assertion.  Protestantism  in  Franco 
is  not  now  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Claude  and  Jurieu.  There  has  been  a 
wide  departure  from  the  so-called  orthodoxy  of  earlier  times  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  infer  a  corresponding  diminution  of  influence  and  importance. 
On  the  contrar}',  ever  since  the  year  1789,  when  Louis  XVI.  signed  the 
edict  of  toleration,  the  weight  of  the  Protestant  body  in  the  country  has 
been  on  the  increase.  They  have  adroitly  profited  by  each  fresh  political 
change  to  improve  their  situation ;  and  since  the  revolution  of  1848, 
they  have  set  up  a  claim,  not  only  to  complete  religious  liberty,  which 
the  law  had  secured  to  them  from  the  period  just  mentioned,  but  to  au 
ei[uality  "  fidl,  perfect,  absolute,"  as  one  of  their  publicists  (M.  de  Felice) 
expresses  it ;  '*so  that  the  constitution  would  be  violated  were  the  GU>Temment 
to  accord  any  pre-eminence  whatsoever  to  the  Roman  Church,"  a  position 
which  it  is  maintained  by  legists  of  authority  cannot  be  conceded  to  them, 
everything  having  been  restored,  in  1852,  to  the  same  condition  as  under  the 
first  Empire.  The  great  innovation  of  modem  times  with  respect  to  the 
(lifleivnt  forms  of  worship,  is  the  placing  the  two  great  Protestant  divisions, 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Cahdnists,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  body,  on  a  level  with 
the  C^Uholic  Church,  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  all  made  to  figure  in  the 
budget ;  an  arningenient  which  dates  from  the  Consulate,  and  by  which  their 
ministers  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  public  functionaries,  and  received,  like 
the  Catholic  clergy,  a  salary.  This  general  tenn  began  at  that  time  to  be 
substituted  for  that  of  indeimiity,  which  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
adopted,  with  propriety,  in  the  case  of  the  Church,  but  which  would  have 
been  meaningless  as  applied  to  the  sects. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  rigorous  measures  adopted  against  Pro- 
testants in  France  by  Louis  XIV.  (which  the  re\dewers  do  not  undertake  to 
justify)  applied  to  the  Calvinists  alone  ;  and  that  these  measures  had  much 
more  of  a  political  than  a  reUgious  object,  we  are  led  to  infer  from  the  fact 
that  the  Lutherans,  who  chiefly  occupy  Alsace,  and  to  whom  freedom  of 
conscience  was  guaranteed  by  the  terms  of  the  union  of  that  proTinoe  witii 
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Fnince,  remained  exempt  from  all  molestation.  Not  only  was  faith  strictly 
kept  with  them,  but  even  the  Calvinists  settled  amongst  them  were  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges.  The  Lutherans  of  these  Khenish 
provinces  were  a  laborious  and  a  peaceful  population,  offering  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  fiery,  turbulent,  and  fanatical  Protestants  of  the  Keform,  a 
character  of  which  the  Revolution  found  them  still  in  possession.  Both 
bodies  were  recognized  by  the  Government  in  the  "  Organic  Articles."  These 
articles,  as  is  well  known,  were  not  approved  by  the  Holy  See,  and  conse^ 
cjuently  were  never  recognized  by  the  Church  as  any  part  of  the  Concordat. 
But  with  the  Protestants  the  case  wa«  different ;  having  no  spiritual  bead, 
they  could  not  aspire  to  a  concordat,  and  the  Organic  Articles  were  so  far  a 
boon.  A  civil  constitution  waa  all  which  they  were  capable  of  receiving  ;  it 
was  given  to  them.  We  hear  very  little  of  these  religionists  during  the 
Empire,  the  Restoration,  or  the  Government  of  July.  By  their  own  confes- 
sion, this  was  owing,  not  to  want  of  liberty,  but  to  the  absence  of  interior  life. 
No  religious  writer  of  any  eminence  appeared  amongst  them ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rationalistic  theories  of  Germany  had  not  at  that  time  engaged 
much  of  their  attention.  It  forms,  perhaps,  the  quietest  period  of  their 
history.  How  are  we  to  accoimt,  asks  the  reviewer,  for  their  dissatisfietction 
with  a  constitution  which  contented  them  for  half  a  century  ?  The  law  of 
the  18  Germinal,  above  alluded  to,  has  been  greatly  extended  in  their  favour 
since  1852,  yet  we  still  find  them  active  in  pushing  forward  their  interests. 
To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  sudden  revival  of  Protestantism  from  its 
torpor  /  Our  reviewers  consider  it  as  the  result  of  the  recent  social  commo- 
motions.  Between  "  Reform  "  and  revolution  there  were  alwa3rs  close  affini- 
ties. The  first  revolution  increased  the  importance  of  the  Protestant  body, 
and  revealed  its  sympathies  ;  in  1848  we  find  its  hopes  again  excited. 

The  niunber  of  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  of  France  would,  certainly, 
not  appear  to  be  fonnidable  :  it  is  difficult  to  fix  it  with  any  accuracy,  but  it 
probably  exceeds  a  million.  Anyhow,  they  form  an  insignificant  minority  of 
the  population.  Not  so,  however,  when  we  view  their  place  in  literature  and 
the  press,  and  in  the  liberal  professions  and  government  offices.  Above 
Jill,  their  periodical  literature  is  worthy  of  note.  It  occupies  a  large  field, 
thanks  to  its  alliance  with  those  writers  of  anti-Christian  tendencies,  who  in 
(,'atholic  countries  are  always  to  be  foimd  in  combination  with  Protestants. 
Toi^ether  they  fonn  a  kind  of  vanguard  to  infidelity.  At  the  present  day  we 
iiuiy  reckon  up  twenty-four  so-called  religious  magazines,  addressed  to  all 
ages  and  classes,  in  which  nothing  is  overlooked  which  may  seduce  into  error 
a  public  ill-instructed  in  matters  of  faith.  In  the  political  press,  few  think 
of  inquiring  or  caring  of  what  religion  a  publicist  may  be.  Le  Temps  is 
wholly  Protestant ;  it  is  none  the  less  read  Its  Protestantism,  moreover 
is  very  advanced  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  pure  rationalism,  making  common 
cause  with  everything  bearing  the  name  of  Protestantism,  in  order  to  attack 
Catholicism.  Then  there  is  the  Revue  Oermanique,  a  kindred  production. 
The  Protestants  have  also  the  Revue  Nationale,  a  kind  of  fusion  of  free- 
thinking  spiritualism  and  independent  Protestantism.  The  Rews  des  Deux 
Mondcs  and  the  Journal  dee  Debate  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  added  to  the 
number,  and  considered,  practically,  as  organs  of  Protestantism ;  for  when 
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do  they  fail  to  espouse  the  interests  of  the  "  Reform "  and  its  supporters 
a^^inst  the  Church  ?  although  writers  like  M.  R^musat,  who  are  completely 
identified  with  Protestant  ideas,  will  now  and  then  startle  us  by  using  the 
expression  \rc  in  speaking  of  Catholics.  If  this  is  the  state  of  the  moderate 
and  conservative  press,  what  must  be  thought  of  the  democratic  1  Viewing 
the  imposing  forces  of  combined  Radicalism,  Rationalism,  and  Protestantism, 
and  comparing  them  with  our  own  slender  resources,  men  might  tremble  for 
France  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  that  God  watches  over  His  people. 

The  Protestants  have  three  great  schools  for  the  training  of  their  ministers, — 
Montauban,  Strasbourg,  and  Geneva.  That  of  Geneva  is  altogether  Socinian, 
and  the  "orthodox,"  such  as  M.  Guizot,for  inst^mce,  bitterly  regret  the  numbers 
of  French  ministers  educated  there  since  the  time  when,  by  an  agreement  with 
the  Grovemment,  the  studies  were  assimilated  Avith  those  of  the  two  other 
schools.  At  Strasbourg,  Lutheranism  is  nominally  tiuight ;  but  a  chair  has 
been  erected  for  the  Calvinists, — a  superfluous  accommodation,  it  may  be 
oliserved,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  when  the  decline  of  religious  belief 
has  left  little  beyond  adniinistnitive  differences  between  the  two  confessions. 
Gennan  Rationalism  is  prevalent  in  the  Strasl)ourg  school.  It  is  quite  as 
eminent  as  that  of  Montauban,  which  is  Calvinist,  and  maintains  the  highest 
character  for  "  orthodoxy,"  although  not  a  few  rationalistic  professors  have 
issued  even  from  this  quarter.  It  has  74  students,  while  Geneva  and  Stras- 
bourg united  number  123. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  addition  to  the  number  and  influence  of  the  two 
bodies  receiving  State  saLiry,  from  the  unrecognized  sects,  which  have  been 
jL^radually  fonned  through  that  tendency  to  indefinite  subdivision  common  to 
IVotestiintism  in  all  its  varieties.  Some  of  these  are  of  native  growth,  others 
have  been  imported  from  foreign  countries  ;  but,  however  differing  amongst 
each  other,  they  are  all  one  in  their  hostility  to  the  Chiuxih.  Protestantism 
thei-efore  cannot  be  said  to  be  dead  in  Fnince  ;  rather  it  may  be  described  tus 
undergoing  a  process  of  transfonnation,  by  which  its  dangerous  character  Ls 
greatly  increiused.  It  is  no  slight  matter  to  have  to  deal  with  Protestants 
thus  transfonned.  Is  there  any  essential  difterence  between  them  and  Revo- 
lutionists ? 


Le  Coircspomlant.     Paris  :  Douniol. 

AN  article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Cwreiipondant,  on  the  poet  Giaeomo 
Leopardi,  a  name,  as  the  writer  observes,  not  popular  in  Italy  and 
little  known  in  France— we  might  add,  or  in  England — contains  a  curious 
description  of  his  peculiar  fonu  of  melancholy,  the  special  growth  of  a  period 
from  which  we  are  now  emerging,  but  of  which  many  amongst  us  have 
personal  recollection.  A  younger  generation  have  inherited  its  poetic 
lucubrations,  in  which  an  unhealthy  sadness  has  received  the  apotheosis  of 
genius.  The  litemtui-e  which  was  the  offspring  of  this  spirit  and  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  century,  is  happily  calculated  neither  for  a 
durable  nor  for  a  very  extensive  ])opularity.  It  had,  however,  in  our  own 
country  at  least,  great  temporary  influence  over  a  large  and  important  class, 
—the  educated  rising  generation  ;  and  it  will  always  attract  a  certain  select 
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number  of  minds  whose  fine  and  delicate,  or  ardent  and  impassioned,  constli- 
tiition  tends  to  the  morbid  or  the  exaggerated,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the 
regulating  power  of  moral  and  religious  principle.  But  the  poetry  of  negation 
and  despair  can  never  take  firm  hold  of  the  admiration  of  humanity  ;  and 
it  is  not  of  a  character  likely  to  obtain  from  posterity  the  reparation  of  a 
tiirdy  applause. 

Our  reviewer  remarks  that  a  period  of  scepticism  and  discouragement 
commonly  precedes  one  of  declension.  So  it  was  under  the  brilliant  reign 
of  the  first  Roman  emperor ;  the  greatest  geniuses  were  affected  by  the 
heavy  weight  in  the  moral  atmosphere,  although  the  melancholy  of  antiquity 
differs  widely  in  its  characteristics  from  the  far  deeper  sadness  of  modem 
times.  This  was  to  be  expected,  and  has  been  the  result  of  Christianity 
which,  by  raising  the  aspirations  of  men  to  higher  objects  and  throwing  a 
light  upon  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  has  excited  and  developed  longings 
and  revealed  truths  which  are  neither  repressed  nor  obliterated  in  minds 
where  the  light  of  faith  has  been  extinguished,  nor  altogether  absent  or 
undiscemed  where  it  has  never  shone. 

The  doguiiitizing  materialism  of  the  18th  century  struck  at  the  dearest 
hopes  of  humanity,  and  men  threw  themselves  for  a  brief  space  into  the 
illusive  hopes  of  an  earthly  felicity.  It  was  the  day  of  political,  social,  and 
philosophical  Utopias.  Human  society  was  seized  with  an  immense  enthu- 
siasm, which  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  imposing  side  of  '89.  The  awakening 
followed  ;  and  the  powerlessness  of  this  sweeping  revolution  to  hciil  the 
pcremiial  sorrows  of  mankind  only  revealed  more  fully  the  depth  of  the 
wound.  A  bitter  sense  of  discouragement  succeeded  this  discovery ;  our 
century  was  ushered  in  amidst  blood  and  tears  ;  and  sorrow,  as  a  woman  of 
genius  has  said,  became  the  inspirer  of  talent.  The  Italian  materialists  had 
not  gone  the  length  of  the  French  Encyclopedists  ;  they  could  never  bring 
themselves  to  ignore  the  existence  of  higher  aspirations — they  stopped  short 
iit  the  desolating  conviction  that  these  aspirations  had  no  corresponding 
object.  "  Illusions  are  the  only  happiness  of  life,"  writes  Melchior  Gioia  ; 
**  we  nnist  strive  to  multiply  their  number."  But  his  was  an  essentially  super- 
ficial character,  and  this  miserable  conviction  does  not  seem  to  have  troubled 
his  rest.  Foscolo  was  a  sceptic  of  a  higher  order  of  mind,  and  betrays  a 
consciousness  in  his  writings  of  the  depth  of  the  wound  which  the  18th 
century  had  inflicted  on  the  heart  of  humanity  ;  but  he  v/as  so  much  mixed 
up  with  the  turmoil  of  events,  and  so  effectually  diverted  horn  following  out 
any  deep  thoughts  or  developing  them  into  a  system,  by  those  ardent  passions 
which  played  so  large  a  part  also  in  Byron's  career,  that  the  bitter  reflections 
from  which  Gioia's  shallowness  altogether  exempted  him,  did  little  more  than 
pass  over  the  surfiice  of  Foscolo's  mind. 

This  new  form  of  scepticism  was  brought  to  a  focus  in  Leopard!,  and  with 
him  it  became  a  prevailing  pre-occupation.  It  is  a  wretched  sight  to  behold 
a  highly  gifted,  delicately  pure,  and  exquisitely  sensitive  mind,  once  imbued 
with  the  true  faith,  sink  into  the  dark  gulf  of  despairing  unbelief ;  and  we 
agree  with  our  reviewer  that  there  is  a  class  of  sceptics  whose  case  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  our  compassion.  Their  state  of  mind  so  closely  resembles 
malady,  and  bears  so  unmistakably  the  stamp  of  suffering,  that  pity  softens 
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our  censure  ;  but  it  is  surely  too  much  to  say  of  any  man,  especially  of  one 
brought  up  in  strict  religious  principles,  in  the  bosom  of  a  Catholic  &mily, 
that  he  was  "  almost  fatally  impelled"  towards  that  bitter  doubt  which  was 
to  absorb  all  his  powers,  or  to  call  him  the  '*  innocent  victim "  of  an  age  of 
infidelity.  In  1817,  we  find  his  Christian  faith  not  as  yet  extinct.  He  was 
then  nineteen.  What  fatality  (if  the  word  could  ever  be  applicable,  even 
with  its  reservation  of  "  almost,**  in  such  a  question)  could  have  impelled — 
what  comipting  influence  could  have  had  the  power  to  pervert — a  mind 
already  formed,  without  some  deflection  of  the  will,  however  occult,  from 
the  right  piith  ?  The  decline  of  faith  accompanied  that  of  health ;  and 
perhaps  he  himself  furnishes  some  clue  to  the  double  loss,  in  his  own  con- 
fession to  a  friend  at  eighteen,  that  he  had  ruined  his  health  "  by  his  mad  and 
greedy  pursuit  of  study."  His  isolation  and  solitary  life,  to  one  whose  mind 
preyed  upon  itself,  was,  perhaps,  as  injurious  as  the  commimications  and 
intercourse  with  free-thinkers,  to  which  literary  life  in  those  times  must 
have  led. 

Disenchantment  as  to  all  human  things  is  the  prevailing  theme  of  aU  his 
^\  ritiiigs.  His  "  Moral  Studies,"  chiefly  thrown  into  the  form  of  dialogues 
of  the  character  of  Lucian's,  but  affecting  a  Greek  model,  and  his  "  Odes," 
are  his  principal  w^orks.  They  are  characterized  by  that  magnification  of 
inanimate  nature  at  the  expense  of  humanity,  which  is  symptomatic  of  a 
divorce  of  the  mind  from  religious  influences,  as  was  indicated  in  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Victor  de  Laprade  in  a  former  number  of  this  Review,  where 
the  prevalence  of  landscape  painting,  resembling  nature  in  its  merely  suggestive 
character,  and  the  position  which  music  has  assumed  in  the  modem  field  of 
art,  are  noticed  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  naturalism. 

The  idea  to  which  Leopardi  most  constantly  recurs  is  the  littleness  of  man 
confronted  with  the  inmiensity  of  creation,  and  the  small  space  which  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science  leave  to  hmi  in  the  universe.  Yet  he  has 
himself  refuted  this  view  where  he  says,  **  Ennui  is  in  some  sort  the  most 
sublime  of  sentiments,"  and  goes  on  to  show  that  nothing  more  strongly 
l)roves  tlie  greatness  and  nobility  of  human  nature  than  its  incapability  of 
beiii^'  satisfied,  not  only  with  all  that  the  world  contains,  but  with  all  that 
countless  imagined  worlds  might  possibly  contain. 

But  it  is  in  his  Odes  that  the  torturing  contradiction,  of  which  he  was  the 
lin<,'ering  victim,  between  the  longings  of  his  heart  and  the  unbelief  of 
his  intellect,  displays  itself  in  all  its  intensity.  Imagine,  says  our  Reviewer, 
the  author  of  the  "Imitation"  losing,  if  that  were  possible,  his  faith,  and 
remaining  without  stay  and  without  hope  ;  but  with  the  full  perception  of 
tlie  vanity  of  all  things  ;  add  to  this,  overwhelming  bodily  sufferings,  and 
you  have  Leopardi.  But  he  sang  on,  and  such  is  the  spirit  of  his  song.  He 
hits  lost  his  God,  and  he  is  inconsolable.  We  find  him  in  his  desolation  even 
wishing  "  that  in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  or  in  the  seas,  there  were  a  heart,  I  will 
not  say  to  compassionate,  but  at  least  to  witness  our  woes." 

Leopardi  often  complains  of  the  little  sympathy  he  receives  from  his 
fellow-countrymen  :  perhaps  his  morbid  pensiveness  would  have  found  a  more 
responsive  echo  in  the  land  of  deeper  shadoi^'s,  and  amid  the  mists  of  our 
northern  climes.    But  men  of  his  character  always  believe  themselves  to  be 
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little  understood,  and  to  meet  with  scarce  sympathy  from  their  fellow-men. 
It  is  one  of  their  condemning  notes.  There  can  be  no  surer  mark  of  the 
real  corruption  before  God  of  a  heart,  however  apparently  pure  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  than  the  loss  of  that  geniality  of  soul  of  which  the  highest  sanctity, 
infinitely  as  it  exalts  a  man  above  his  brethren,  never  divests  him. 

We  have  also  an  excellent  article,  in  the  same  nimiber  of  the  Correspoiidant, 
from  the  abler  pen  of  Victor  de  Laprade,  of  the  Acad^mie,  on  recent  Histo- 
rians of  the  Roman  Empire.  Under  the  monarchy  of  July,  historical  studies 
were  attracted  to  the  political  revolutions  of  England;  now,  for  obvious 
reiisons,  they  gravitate  towards  Imperial  Rome.  Paradox  has  succeeded  to 
investigation  ;  and  certain  pens  have  undertaken  the  ungrateful  task  of 
rehabilitating  a  race  of  despots  of  whom  Tiberius  and  Nero  are  the  most 
notable  specimens.  Posterity  is  not  likely  to  indorse  an  opinion  which  runs 
counter  to  a  judgment  pronounced  by  the  conscience  of  seventeen  centuries. 
True  history,  however,  pursues  its  course  in  the  midst  of  these  extravagances, 
destined  but  to  an  ephemeral  existence,  and  the  Roman  Empire  has  found  an 
impartial  judge  in  M.  Laurentie,  who  has  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
Christian  philosopher.  His  Introduction  is  commended  as  in  itself  forming 
a  work  of  considerable  importance.  Another  work  of  much  less  recent  date, 
but  iis  yet  only  published  in  fragments,  is  also  highly  commended,  entitled, 
"  Formule  g^n^rale  de  I'Histoire  appliqu^e  a  I'Histoire  du  Peuple  Romain," 
by  M.  Ballanche.  The  reviewer,  drawing  apparently  the  staple  of  his  remarks 
from  both  these  works,  but  chiefly  from  M.  Laurentie's  recently  published 
history,  imfolds  the  true  causes  of  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  states  the 
radical  difference  existing  between  Csesarism  and  the  old  monarchy  which 
was  expelled  with  the  Tarquins.  This  last  is  naturally  a  favourite  topic  with 
the  friends  of  true  freedom  in  France,  foremost  amongst  whom  rank  our 
Catholic  brethren  of  the  Correspondant ;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  hardly  less 
vital  interest,  if  not  of  such  actual  moment,  in  other  countries.  The  principle 
which  Cajsarism  embodies  is  everywhere  struggling  for  ascendency  with  more 
or  less  prospect  of  success.  Caesarism,  in  fact,  is  but  the  ultimate  realization 
of  the  democratic  theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Historically,  it 
litis  ever  been  the  climax  of  democracy,  as  philosophically  it  is  its  exponent 
The  Roman  emperor  was  "  an  incarnation  of  the  people-god."  The  Caesar, 
whether  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times,  is  presumed  to  be  the  choice  and  the 
permanent  expression  of  the  popular  wilL  His  power  is  necessarily  arbitrary. 
Hence  also,  although  accidentally  inherited,  the  dignity  has  never  arrived  at 
being,  strictly  speaking,  hereditary.  A  people-god  may  abdicate  for  a  brief 
period  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty  in  favour  of  a  prince  whom  it  divinizes  ; 
but  it  must  gratify  itself  occasionally  by  manifesting  its  power  in  a  fresh 
incarnation,  or  by  asserting  it  in  the  explosion  of  a  revolt.  Direct  and 
assured  hereditary  succession  contains  a  guarantee  of  stability  and  mode- 
ration which  the  Roman  empire  always  lacked,  in  consequence  of  its  demo- 
cratic origin.  The  old  monarchy  of  Rome  was  likewise  deficient  in  this 
respect ;  but  not  from  the  same  cause.  The  constitution  of  ancient  Rome 
was  based  on  the  patrician  order,  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  who  also,  as  a 
body,  had  sole  possession  of  all  sacerdotal  offices.    The  true  revolution  of 
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Koine,  therefore,  did  not  consist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  nor  in  the 
installation  of  the  Oa»sare.  It  was  gnidually  accomplished  in  the  days  of  the 
llopublic,  and  consisted  in  the  transference,  step  by  step,  of  the  power  of  the 
]);itrician  order  to  the  people.  The  kings  chosen  by  the  senate  had  been  but 
luads  of  a  republic ;  they  represented  the  calm  and  august  domination  of 
that  body.  The  emperors  represented  the  disorderly  force  of  democracy. 
"  No  religious  right,  no  political  privilege,  limited  their  power  over  the  levelled 
nuiltitude — nothing  save  the  caprice  of  that  same  midtitudO;  nothing,  in 
short,  tempered  their  despotism  but  the  right  of  anarchy  and  of  assassination." 
The  idea  that  arose  among  modem  nations  of  a  divine  right  in  the  person 
of  the  monarch,  and  of  an  unlimited  power  annihilating  all  individual  rights, 
is  a  tnidition  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  which  insinuated  itself  at  the  period 
of  tlio  Bnmissmice ;  and  the  result  has  been  to  compromise  hereditary  royalty 
in  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  liberty.  These  doctrines,  which  have  met  with 
.stout  resistjuice  from  the  races  and  institutions  of  Germanic  origin,  have  haid 
for  their  chief  supporters  the  jurists  imbued  with  Roman  reminiscences,  and 
the  old  instincts  of  the  Latin  mces  so  long  subjected  to  Roman  rule. 

The  recent  apologists  of  the  era  of  the  Ca'sars  have  hit  upon  an  argument 
which  has  found  favour  with  the  democrats.  They  maintain  that  the  cruelty 
and  oppression  of  the  Roman  emperors  weighed  upon  the  patrician  class 
alone.  Waiving  altogether  the  question  whether  such  a  fact  could  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  their  guilt,  the  assertion  is  manifestly  untrue.  The  tens  of 
thousjinds  who  were  yearly  sacrificed  in  the  sanguinary  games  of  the  amphi- 
theatre for  the  anuisement  of  the  divinized  people  and  their  representative 
god,  were  all  drawn  from  the  lower  classes.  The  emperors,  it  is  tme,  are  not 
chargeable  with  the  initiation  of  this  atrocity,  the  product  of  the  hard, 
fiTocious  spirit  of  the  Latin  people,  when  no  longer  kept  in  bounds,  as  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Republic,  by  the  civic,  domestic,  and  religious  virtues. 
Ne^•ertheless,  they  cultivated  and  increased  the  taste  for  blood  in  the  Roman 
people.  Some  persons  reserve  all  their  anathemas  for  Greece,  which  is 
honoumbly  distinguished  among  pagan  nations  as  the  institutrix  of  political 
liberty,  and  the  mother  of  poetry  and  of  the  arts ;  while  Rome,  which  ruled 
In-  material  force,  receives  all  their  indulgent  sympathy.  It  is  not  Greece, 
but  Rome,  which  was  dnmk  with  the  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
rc^velled  in  tfie  bnital  delight  of  wholesale  massacre.  The  Athenians,  be  it 
recorded  to  their  honour,  conquered  and  degenerate  as  they  were,  obstinately 
refused  to  admit  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  ;  they  succeeded  in  excluding 
them  from  Greece.  It  must  be  added  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  abomi- 
nations of  their  mytholog}',  and  that  cormption  of  morals  which  invariably 
accompanies  an  impure  woi-ship,  it  would  be  difficult,  even  in  the  decadence 
of  Crrecce,  to  find  anything  to  bear  a  comparison  with  the  depth  of  Roman 
dopnwity,  or  the  monstrosities  of  Roman  orgies  in  the  palmy  days  of  imperial 
sovereignty. 

Rome  had  military  tivlent,  the  genius  of  government  and  of  jurisprudence  ; 
but  in  the  latter  science  we  nuist  never  forget  that  Greece  preceded  her,  and 
tliat  from  Greece  she  borrowed  the  elements  of  that  civil  law  in  which  she 
gloried.  In  art^,  in  philosophy,  in  religion,  in  poetry,  her  ideas  were  totally 
wanting  in  fecundity  ;  in  all  these  she  was  the  disciple  of  her  gifted  prede- 
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cesser  ;  but  the  genius  of  domination  was  her  own  exclusive  and  pre-eminent 
attribute.  Other  empires  have  had  the  power  of  conquest ;  she  alone  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  subjugation  ;  and  such  is  the  idolatrous  worship  paid  by  the 
multitude  to  force,  the  very  force  which  lajrs  its  iron  hand  upon  them,  that 
the  memory  and  imagination  of  people  are  still  fascinated  by  that  art  of 
tyiMnny  of  which  Rome  was  the  consummate  mistress.  To  this  tendency  of 
minds,  especially  at  the  present  time,  we  must  refer  the  modem  attempts  to 
rcliabilitate  the  characters  of  the  democratic  tyrants  of  Rome.  Such  a  history 
as  that  of  M.  Lauren  tie's  renders,  therefore,  essential  service  both  to  historical 
Inith  and  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 

The  paper  entitled  "Avant  et  pendaj;it  la  Terreur"  is  very  interesting ; 
but  we  have  no  space  for  more  than  a  cursory  notice.  A  review  of  M.  Mor- 
timer Temaux's  valuable  history  of  the  Terror  is  the  occasion  of  most  of  the 
observations  it  contains.  The  "  fanatics  of  the  Revolution  "  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  whitewash,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  heroes  of  the  Terror, 
alleging  how  the  purity  of  their  intentions  and  their  irreproachable  character, 
now  the  fiiults  of  subalterns  who  exceeded  their  instructions.  When  these 
argimients,  helped  out  by  judicious  omissions  and  picturesque  groupings,  are 
too  manifestly  inadequate  for  their  purpose,  they  fall  back  on  the  inherent 
force  of  things,  the  necessity  of  overcoming  resistance,  and  all  those  excuses 
which  would  avail  to  justify  every  crime,  including  highway  robbery  and 
nuirder.  Misrepresented  facts  and  unwholesome  theories  thus  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  best  remedy  against  these  errors  is  to  be  sought  in  the  con- 
scientious study  of  events  by  the  help  of  the  undeniable  evidence  of  genuine 
documents.  A  portion  only  of  M.  Mortimer  Ternaux's  history  has  been 
published  ;  but  it  gives  ample  promises  of  fulfilling  this  condition.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  most  of  the  great  Terrorists  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  bom  worse  men  than  many  so-called  good  sort  of  people  whom  wo 
elbow  every  day  in  common  life.  Though  less  dangerous,  it  is  not  more 
exact,  to  make  a  sort  of  infernal  demigods  of  them,  than  to  see  in  them  the 
liberators  of  humanity.  If  we  look  at  these  monster  men  before  they  became 
infuriated  by  that  "  drunkenness  of  crime "  which  we  so  often  witness  in 
times  of  maddening  excitement,  or  even  after  the  paroxysm  has  subsided, 
we  shall  be  perfectly  astonished  at  their  similarity  to  ordinary  mortals.  "  We 
mast  not  imagine  that  the  exceptional  crimes  committed  during  the  Revo- 
lution were  committed  by  exceptional  beings  ;  but  we  may  be  thorouglily 
persuaded  that  we  have  near  and  around  us  numbers  of  persons  capable  at 
any  given  moment  of  re-enacting  the  days  of  September  and  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.    Dii  avertite  omen  !  " 


La  CivUtcL  CcUtdiccL    Roma. 


THE  CiviUa  Cattolica  usually  contains,  besides  the  "  Review  of  the  Press," 
which  consists  of  what  we  should  technically  call "  Short  Notices,"  though 
occasionally  mnning  to  some  length,  and  the  "Current  Events— Cronica 
Contemporanea  " — three  or  four  original  articles.  Many  of  them  form  parts  of 
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i\  succession  of  papers,  extending,  when  completed,  to  the  size  of  a  yoluine. 
Anion^t  these  we  hiive  perused  with  interest  a  series  of  essajrs  on  the  subject 
of  socuil  beneficence,  in  which  are  discussed  its  connection  with  religion,  the 
province  of  the  Church  in  the  administration  of  charitable  funds,  and  the 
l)ropcr  shiire  which  government  may  and  ought  to  take  in  the  promotion, 
and,  in  a  limited  degree,  the  regulation  of  public  charities.  The  last  two 
papers  (for  the  subject  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  number  for  July  4th) 
treat  of  an  important  topic— the  intrusion  of  governmental  influence  into  this 
department.  There  is  no  country  in  which  this  intrusion  is  not  more  or  less 
to  be  apprehended  ;  the  disposition  to  meddle  may  be  presumed  to  be  never 
alto«jjethcr  absent ;  and  as  all  the  material  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
tojiiporal  ruler,  it  ought  to  be  clear  to  the  unprejudiced  upon  which  side 
jii/gression  is  the  most  probable.  And,  in  fact,  we  cannot  read  the  history  of 
any  people  or  government  whatsoever,  without  meeting  with  the  spoliation  of 
monjisteries  and  convent*?,  the  suppression  of  religious  confraternities,  the 
l>a]iishment  or  dispossession  of  the  administrators  of  sacred  trusts,  and  the 
intnisiun  of  civil  officers  into  works  of  charity.  The  evil  inflicted  by  bureau- 
cratic centralization,  which  our  reviewers  call  tLit  **  beast  without  a  heart, 
{ind  without  common  sense,"  is  nothing  new.  The  monopoly  of  beneficence 
l)y  the  State,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church,  with  all  the  tyranny,  robbery, 
and  injustice  of  which  it  luvs  been  the  pretext  and  the  means,  has  been  a 
weapon  in  the  hand  of  political  despotism  ever  since  the  rise  of  Protestan- 
t  ism.  It  cim  be  wielded  by  a  monarch,  or  a  parliament,  or  by  a  revolutionary 
assembly ;  but  under  whatever  name  it  is  employed,  it  is  always  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  tyranny  of  material  force  over  right 

This  monopoly  is  described  under  five  heads  :—  1.  As  sacrilegious  injustice, 
bein«^  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  a  divine  society ;  2,  as  an  arbitrary 
invasion  of  private  proix?rty,  and  an  infringement  of  just  liberty  ;  3,  an 
impious  cnielty,  depriving  the  poor  of  the  sweetest  balm  of  their  afllictions, 
and  tlie  most  powerful  hicentive  to  the  religious  feelings  ;  4,  as  an  anti-social 
scliism,  sepiirating  rich  and  poor,  sowing  hatred  in  the  bosom  of  the  indigent, 
and  fostering  careless  indiff'erence  in  the  heart  of  the  wealthy  ;  5,  as  a  stupid 
wasti^  of  resources,  by  wliich  the  productive  principle  of  beneficent  funds  is 
extinguished,  by  which  the  State  is  compelled  to  charge  the  public  treasury 
witli  expenses  from  which  it  would  have  been  free,  and  by  which  charity  is 
Converted  into  a  legal  debt.  Under  all  these  heads  we  have  excellent  obser- 
vations. None  of  the  reasons  urged  would  possibly  stand  so  good  a  chance 
c»f  coming  home  at  last  to  the  apprehension,  if  not  to  the  conscience  of  rulers, 
as  those  included  under  the  last  two  heads,  were  it  not  for  the  deeply- 
rooted  prejudice  of  the  world,  manifesting  itself  in  the  secular  policy  of 
j,M»veniments  against  the  Church.  It  is  patent  to  all  that  the  festering  wound 
of  modern  society  is  the  irritation  of  the  poor  against  the  rich — one  of  the 
terril)le  eflfects  of  the  devouring  pauperism  of  the  lowest  classes,  as  contrasted 
with  the  increasing  ease  and  luxury  of  the  highest  grades  of  society. 

To  meet  this  growing  evil,  economists  have  no  better  remedy  than  to 
satisfy  the  clamorous  desires  of  the  poor  by  a  proportionate  improvement  in 
their  material  condition.  With  them  the  "social  question"  is  simply  a 
question  of  production.    "  Charity,"  observes  a  modem  French  economist^ 
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'*  does  not  add  to  the  national  wealth,  it  merely  displaces  it ;  but  an  increase 
of  production  swells  the  available  fiind — there  is  solidarity  between  capital 
and  labour."  Theorists  of  this  class  fail  to  answer  two  important  qaestions  : 
Will  the  comfort  of  the  poor  keep  pace  with  increased  production  ?  Do  the 
easy  classes  always  expend  their  additional  capital  in  salaries  to  the  working 
classes  ?  How  much  goes  in  articles  of  luxury  and  display  ?  How  much 
is  accumulated  for  the  advantage  of  their  families  ?  Granting,  however,  that 
increased  production  benefits  the  working  classes,  what  is  to  be  done  when 
^he  population  has  received  an  increase  proportionate  to  its  prosperity  ?  The 
difficulty  returns.  These  economists  entirely  overlook  what  is,  nevertheless, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  question  ;  they  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  of  material  wealth ;  they  take  no  account  of  its  moral 
bearing.  Now  the  great  evil  of  pauperism  is  to  be  sought  less  in  its  actual 
privations  than  in  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  those  who  are  subjected  to 
them.  A  French  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the  increase  of  pauperism 
(an  assertion,  however,  which  we  join  our  reviewers  in  questioning),  but  he 
is  certainly  right  in  regarding  its  actual  dangers  as  springing  less  from  its 
amount  than  from  its  modern  accompaniments.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
galling  contrast  which  the  luxury  of  our  times  presents  to  the  poverty  which 
it  confronts,  and,  on  the  other,  the  uneasy  state  of  the  masses,  to  whom  their 
rights  have  been  preached,  if  their  necessities  have  not  been  supplied,  and 
who  have  become  impatient  of  sufferings  and  social  inferiority  which  were 
formerly  accepted  as  necessary  and  irremediable  evils.  Now,  if  it  be  true,  as 
it  certainly  is  to  a  notable  degree,  that  the  sense  of  unjust  inferiority  consti- 
tutes the  social  danger  of  pauperism,  what  possible  remedy  can  be  found 
except  in  religious  influences,  which  shall  at  once  soften  the  bitter  feelings  of 
tlie  poor,  and  open  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  rich  ?  Catholic  charity  recon- 
ciles the  bondsmen  of  toil  with  the  children  of  affluence  :  here  is  the  great 
specific  for  our  social  grievances  and  dangers.  The  Church— and  by  the 
Church  is  to  be  understood  the  whole  mystical  body  of  the  faithful,  informed 
by  the  spirit  of  fraternal  love — organizes  countless  associations  of  charity  to 
extend  the  hand  of  beneficence  and  compassion  to  every  sorrow  and  every 
suffering,  accompanied  by  what  is  sweeter  still,  the  balm  of  sympathy. 
*^  This  meeting  of  the  two  classes,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  in  the  kiss  of 
peace  ;  this  intimate  knowledge  which  the  poor  thus  acquire  of  the  charity  of 
the  rich,  and  the  rich  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  naturally  produces  an  entire 
transformation  of  heart  in  both."  The  rich  man  finds  that  there  are  better 
pleasures  than  luxurious  boards,  splendid  equipages,  dances,  and  theatres  ; 
and  the  poor  man,  who  sees  grandeur  changed  into  loving  compassion,  and 
wealth  liberally  expended  in  the  relief  of  his  necessities,  has  no  longer  the 
heart  to  envy  the  rich  man  who  is  become  his  friend  and  beneflEUstor.  The 
revohitionary  spirit  of  the  day  would  break  this  Christian  bond  between  rich 
and  poor ;  and  one  of  its  most  astute  arts  consists  in  robbing  the  Church  of 
her  means  of  charity,  and  of  her  liberty  of  association ;  thus  endeavouring  to 
create  or  widen  the  gulf  between  the  classes,  so  that  the  rich  may  forget 
themselves  in  egotistical  enjoyment,  and  the  poor,  reduced  to  the  extreme  of 
destitution  and  degradation,  may  be  easily  persuaded  that  those  riches  of 
which  not  even  the  superfluity  is  showered  upon  their  misery,  la  a  robbery, 
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and  that  to  their  own  strong  amis  can  they  alone  look  for  the  restoiation  of 
a  just  er{iiulity.  The  sect  which  has  conspired  against  all  order,  precipitateB 
the  govemnients  they  desire  to  overthrow  upon  this  suicidal  course.  The 
inan'ol  in,  that  rulers  not  only  should  l)e  ready  to  follow  the  fraudulent 
advice,  but  should  be  themselves  the  first  to  rush  upon  their  ruin,  so  blindinfl^ 
in  the  ambition  of  sovereignty,  and  that  intolerance  of  resistance  which 
accompanies  it. 

The  waste  of  means  ensuing  from  government  takmg  the  administration  of 
charity  into  its  hands  is  also  dearly  exposed.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  little  more  tlmn  specifying  the  chief  points.  First,  we  have  the 
uneconomical  results  of  this  intnision  in  the  diminution  of  the  funds  them- 
selves from  which  public  charity  is  to  be  administered.  These  will  soon  cease 
t;)  l)c  fed  by  voluntary  contributions.  Liberality  \vill  always  be  proportioned 
to  the  confidence  felt  in  the  hands  which  receive  the  deposit  Can  it  be 
expected  that  Catholics  will  place  the  Siune  reliance  upon  government  and 
its  subordinates  as  ui>on  the  Church  and  her  ministers  ?  Secondly,  instead  of 
(gratuitous  ndiuinistrators,  we  have  now  a  host  of  officials  who  must  be  paid. 
Their  Siilarics,  conse(iuently,  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  fimds,  not  to  speak 
of  the  pos.sibility,  or  rather  probability,  of  malversation.  Without  supposing 
this  gonemlly  to  equal  the  almost  incredible  amount  stated  in  the  Armonia 
of  Turin,  where  twelve  millions  of  ecclesiastical  money  approprLited  by  the 
»St:ito  to  public  charities  are  shown  to  liave  yielded  only  three  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  it  miLst  be  taken  into  some  account.  Then  we  have,  thirdly,  the 
loss  to  the  really  indigent  from  the  grievance  of  partiality.  For  how  are  the 
funds  distributed  ?  It  is  notorious  how  Lirge  an  amount  was  recenth' 
applied  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  reward  of  certain  "  patriots,"  so- 
called,  and  went  to  enrich  the  OaribjUditins.  Without  supposing  again  that 
favouritism  always  iissumes  such  appiiUing  proportions,  it  is  an  almost  neces- 
sary accompnnimcnt,  in  some  measure,  of  a  system  in  which  the  want  which 
claims  relief  is  far  removed  from  the  central  administration  which  supplies 
it.  l>iit,  after  all  deductions,  we  come,  fourthly,  to  the  mode  of  relief:  we 
lii»re  meet  with  the  cold  leg;d  formalities  attesting  the  claims  of  the  petitioners, 
upon  the  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  which  they  become  entitled  to  certain 
fixed  sums.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  .subsidy,  being  a.ssurcd,  enters  into  the 
calculations  of  the  poor,  and  thus  becomes  an  incentive  to  idleness.  More- 
over, the  government,  having  to  meet  want  with  inadequate  means,  is  com* 
jx'lled  to  liave  recourse  to  a  public  tax,  a  new  financial  biurden.  Yet,  after 
every  resource  has  been  adopted,  wliat  comparison  does  the  money  thus  com- 
pulsorily  niisetl  bear  to  wliat  Cluistian  charity  used  spontaneously  to  pour 
into  the  Church's  lap  ?  But  the  poor  nuist  be  fed  ;  and  to  meet  the  clainui 
of  legjd  charity,  with  even  the  most  pitiful  sufficiency,  there  are  but  two 
courses, — to  mcrease  the  funds,  or  to  discounige  the  petitioners.  To  render 
the  multitude  less  importunate,  it  nuist  be  made  irksome  and  humiliating  to 
ask  alms.  Where  relief  is  public,  the  bashful  poor  will  shrink  from  asking. 
Thus  legid  charity  is  constrained  to  proceed  on  diametrically  opposite  prin- 
ciples to  tha*<e  of  Christian  almsgiving :  it  mixes  giiU  with  the  bread  of  the 
mistM-sible  ;  how  else  should  there  be  enough  for  all  ?  Then  the  goyemment 
is  c«^m polled  to  set  its  pauj^ers  to  some  kind  of  work  in  order  to  reimburse 
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itself,  in  a  measure,  for  what  it  has  expended  upon  them.  This  unpaid  work, 
whether  compulsory  or  not,  enters  into  competition  with  that  of  the  able- 
bodied  and  industrious  labourers,  and  is  thus  a  further  miscalculation  in  an 
economical  point  of  view. 

Living  in  an  age  when  politicians  profess  to  make  the  increased  comfort 
and  liberty  of  the  lower  classes  their  special  object,  it  is  perfectly  marvellous 
to  see  legislators  so  infatuated  as  to  chain  up  the  freedom  of  Catholic  charity, 
which  would  spontaneously  provide  for  all  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  prefer 
burdening  both  sick  and  poor  with  vexatious  expedients  for  the  ill  perform- 
ance of  the  office  it  has  usurped.  It  would,  indeed,  be  imintelligible  if  the 
oppression  of  the  Church  were  not  closely  connected  with  the  suppression  of 
Catholic  charity. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that,  in  a  previous  paper,  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  intervene  in  cases  where  private  charity  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  poor  is  recognized,  and  the  laws  which  ought  to 
govern  its  proceedings  are  examined.  The  writers  consider  that  a  good 
government  can  never  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imposing  a  general  tax 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It  is  its  duty  to  ascertain  upon  what  portion  of 
the  community  the  obligation  devolves,  and  to  take  measures,  founded  upon 
the  laws  of  Christian  justice  and  the  order  of  charity,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers.  The  Christian  rule  of  proximity,  which  may  be  either  physical  or 
moral — the  latter  being  of  the  more  stringent  obli^tion — ^must  guide  its 
conduct.  We  quote  one  sentence  from  the  section  upon  the  obligation  of 
municipalities  : — "  If  this  preference  exists  (a  preference  foimded  on  the 
duty  of  love  to  our  neighbour),  if  it  constitutes  amongst  fiftmilies  thus 
associated  a  special  duty,  government,  which  is  boimd  to  enforce  the 
fulfilment  of  all  external  duties  belonging  to  public  order,  has  the  right  to 
reqriro  that  the  families  of  a  commune  (parish)  should  contribute  specially 
to  the  support  of  their  poor."  In  so  doing,  the  government  is  not  unjustly 
intex  cring,  but  only  enforcing  a  law  founded  on  nature  and  incorporated  into 
the  eirUest  laws  of  Christian  society. 

The  writers,  therefore,  fully  grant,  and  indeed  maintain,  that  the  State  is 
bound  to  save  all  its  citizens  firom  dying  of  want.  What  they  say  is — ^first, 
that  when  government  cripples  the  Church's  means  of  relieving  the  poor,  and 
takes  the  administration  of  charity  out  of  her  hands,  by  prohibiting  her 
associations,  as  of  late  in  France,  or  by  hindering  her  from  receiving  the 
boquesls  of  the  faithful,  and  thus  makes  charity  an  affair  of  government, 
instead  of  considering  its  office  as  supplemental,  it  is  the  cause  of  great  evil, 
because  it  acts  directly  as  an  impediment  to  things  being  done  in  a  much 
higher  way.  Secondly,  that  where  the  government's  interference  becomes 
necessary,  it  is  bound  to  make  a  just  repartition  of  the  burd^is,  so  that  the 
charge  shall  f  .11  as  much  as  possible  upon  those  upon  whom  it  devolves  as  a 
moral  duty.  They  never  say  that,  if  the  necessity  cannot  thus  be  met,  the 
tiix  must  not  be  extended. 

Two  papers  have  appeared,  in  the  numbers  for  August  1st  and  16th,  on 
Modem  and  Ancient  Civilization,  a  subject  peculiarly  suited  to  the  pages  of 
a  Review  bearing  the  n^uiie  of  the  CiviUd,  CcUtoliccu    Time  was  when,  in  the 
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C/iitliolic  world  at  leiust,  the  Oliurch  was  rcco^ized,  not  only  sis  the  foundress, 
but  :is  the  great  teacher  of  civil'izalion,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was 
understood  in  the  European  commonwealth  even  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
But  how  stiintls  the  question  iu  this  year  of  grace  I8G3  ?  The  enemies  of 
the  Church,  of  course,  will  not  concede  her  tliat  title.  If  she  ever  had  any 
tnie  understanding  of  the  subject,  she  has  certainly  none  now-a-days,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  world  has  run  far  ahead  of  her.  But  what  answer  will  her 
friends  give  to  the  question,  Is  the  Church  the  leader  of  modem  civilization  ? 
They  can  hardly  reply  with  an  unqualified  affirmative.  But  how  is  this  ? 
The  Cliurch  cannot  change ;  if,  then,  in  fonner  times  the  very  notion  of 
civilization  was  inseiMirably  associated  with  the  Church,  and  if  now,  on  tlio 
contniry,  so  far  from  leading  the  van,  she  holds  back,  nay  looks  with  a 
suspicious  not  to  say  condemning  eye  upon  much  that  enters  into  the  idea  of 
modem  "  progress,**  we  are  led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  it  is  the  word 
civilization  that  has  changed  its  signification.  Men  have  certainly  come  to 
understand  something  very  different  by  the  word  from  what  our  forefathers, 
in  unison  with  the  Church,  understood  by  it ;  and,  because  she  abides  by  her 
old  idea,  and  false  friends  and  enemies  alike  see  no  hope  of  moving  her,  it  is 
agreed  to  sequestrate  her  from  all  participation  in  secular  affairs,  for  which 
she  has  no  competence. 

We  see  here  the  origin  and  pretext  of  the  unjust  aggression  on  the 
tcnitory  and  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  It  was  imfair,  men  said,  that  any 
people  should  be  deprived  of  all  the  splendid  advantages  of  modem  civilizci- 
tion,  segregated  from  the  fellowship  of  civilized  nations,  and  thus  condenmed 
to  hopeless  stagnation  under  the  mle  of  priests.  Get  rid  of  pontiff-kings : 
this  is  the  only  way  to  effect  the  liberation  of  the  people. 

But  what  is  civilization  ?  Wo  have  only  to  refer  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word  in  order  to  ascertain  its  meaning ;  for  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  civis,  which  is  itself  derived  from  the  verb  coeoy  to  consort  together. 
Plainly,  therefore,  civilization  is  a  particiimtion  in  those  qualities  and 
advantages  wliicli  fit  man  to  live  in  society.  So  essential  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  among  any  people  is  it  tluit  they  should  possess  at  least  the 
nuliments  of  social  life,  that,  where  she  does  not  find  them,  as  among  savages, 
she  i)roceeds  at  once  to  create  them.  The  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay 
will  at  once  suggest  itself  as  a  case  in  i>oint. 

But  further,  the  idea  of  civilization  includes,  not  only  what  is  essential  to 
the  sociid  state,  but  all  that  tends  to  humanize,  refine,  and  elevate  mankind. 
And  it  needs  but  a  moment's  reflection  as  to  the  Church's  intimate  connection 
with  all  man*s]social  relations,  to  perceive  how  powerful  must  be  her  action  even 
in  the  natural  order,  although  the  supernatural,  not  the  natural,  is  her  own 
immediate  province.  For,  as  grace  presupi)oses  nature  and  builds  upon  it, 
KO  the  Cliurch,  which  is  a  ^lerfect  and  HUi)ematunil  society,  makes  natural 
society  the  subject  and  basis  of  her  supernatural  action.  Therefore,  the  more 
pL'ifect  that  natural  society  is,  in  every  respect,  the  fuller  and  the  more  effica- 
cious will  be  the  supernaiimil  action  of  the  Church  ;  the  converse  also  being 
true,  tliat  in  projwrtion  to  the  full  and  efficacious  action  of  the  Church  will 
be  the  perfection  of  civil  society. 
Now,  the  (■hurch  ponsesses  in  her  own  organism  every  quality  necessaiyto 
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the  perfectii|«j;  of  society,  and  she  has  them  pure  from  any  adverse  mixture. 
The  civil  and  domestic  virtues  have  their  foundation  in  the  recognition  of 
duties  and  in  the  binding  authority  of  conscience.  Who  but  the  Church  can 
teach  and  enforce  them  ?  To  the  Church  also  society  owes  the  principle  which 
asserts  the  pre-eminence  of  right  over  might,  the  sole  possible  guarantee  for 
l>ersonal  and  political  freedom.  This  principle  was  imknown  in  ancient  society, 
which  derived  law  now  from  the  will  of  Caesars,  now  from  that  of  the 
nmltitude,  or,  rather,  from  the  majority  of  a  limited  class  ;  the  great  bulk  of 
the  popukition  being  reduced  to  slavery  and  grovelling  in  the  deepest 
degradation.  Authority  was  the  t3rranny  of  force ;  the  Church  derives  it 
from  the  Omnipotent  God,  the  Fountain  of  order  and  justice.  The 
Immanizing  effect  of  the  recognition  of  such  principles,  however  widely  men 
may  depart,  from  them  in  practice,  would  be  obvious,  had  we  not  the  still 
more  convincing  proof  afforded  by  experience.  Resting  on  the  sound  basis 
of  authority,  which  is  the  condition  of  unity,  society  was  further  consolidated 
and  enriched  with  all  the  salutary  influences  which  flow  from  those  speculative 
and  practical  truths  of  which  the  Church  is  the  depository,  and  which, 
although  they  chiefly  regard  the  supernatural  order,  react  beneficially  on  the 
tniths  of  the  natural  order,  and  on  the  natural  intelligence  of  man, 
enlightening  and  directing  it.  Thus  was  Christian  science,  so  ££tr  as  it  is  an 
elaboration  of  human  intellect,  bmlt  up  ;  and  although  of  the  few  only  could 
it  be  the  patrimony,  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  masses  shotdd  profit  in 
a  measure  by  the  presence  of  so  bright  a  light  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  whilst 
the  religious  instruction  which  was  supplied  to  all,  placed  the  most  ignorant 
in  a  position,  even  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  which  might  have  excited 
the  envy  of  the  wisest  of  ancient  philosophers.  To  all  this  must  be  added 
the  inappreciable  influence  of  Catholic  worship  in  refining  and  purifying 
imagination  and  taste,  which,  moreover,  by  its  employment  of  all  the  imitative 
and  decorative  arts,  cultivates  and  exalts  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  so 
ix)werful  an  engine  of  true  civilization. 

Civilization,  then,  is  the  natural  and  spontaneous  product  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Church  alone.  Civilized  nations  and  Christian  nations  are  equiva- 
lent terms.  Some  "  Britannic  minister,"  say  our  writers,  "  will  occasionally 
hold  forth  on  the  barbarism  of  the  Pontifical  States  and  the  civil  progress  of 
the  Grand  Turk  ;"  but,  speaking  generally,  we  may  affirm  that  no  sensible  or 
unprejudiced  person  will  assert  that  there  is  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
genuine  civilization  external  to  Christianity,  or  deny  its  possession,  in  a 
higher  or  lower  degree,  by  all  Christian  nations.  Our  writers  say  Christian, 
not  Catholic,  advisedly ;  for  the  nations  which  have  fallen  into  schism  and 
lieresy  have  not  lost  by  their  unhappy  separation  the  heritage  of  many 
fruitful  truths  and  principles  which  have  taken  root  in  the  common  mind, 
and  many  acquired  habits  which  have  passed  into  common  life.  Much 
has  been  said,  it  is  tnie,  of  ancient  Pagan  civilization,  and  even  of  that  of 
modem  Pagan  nations— of  India  and  China,  for  instance ;  but  whatever  may 
liave  been  the  proficiency  of  any  of  these  diflferent  nations,  be  they  ancient  or 
modern,  in  certain  arts  of  civilization,  whether  in  letters,  poetry,  painting,  or 
mechanical  invention  and  skill,  or  in  all  that  can  minister  to  the  ease  and 
luxury  of  external  life,  they  are  one  and  all  marked  by  some  great  perversion 
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lyiiiL^  at  the  root  of  their  religious,  social,  or  domestic  institutions,  and 
entirely  opposed  to  the  perfection  of  the  civil  state.  We  need  scarcely  give 
iiistances  of  the  radical  barbarism  of  these  so-called  civilized  nations.  Our 
readers  will  at  once  recall  their  abominable  religious  rites,  their  bloody  human 
s;\crifices,  the  wholesale  massacres  which  formed  the  fevourite  diversion  of 
one  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity  ;  they  will  remember  the  un- 
natural exposure  or  sale  of  infiints  by  their  parents,  the  offering  up  of  widows 
or  of  slaves  on  the  tombs  of  husbands  or  masters.  Where  shall  we  find 
the  Christian  nation  in  which  such  abominations  have  passed  into  social 
customs  ;  for  it  is  not  here  a  question  of  individual  crime,  but  of  recognized 
institutions,  the  atrocity  of  which  was  not,  and  is  not,  so  much  as  suspected  by 
the  people  amongst  whom  we  find  them  established.  From  all  this  we  deduce 
that  the  tme  idea  of  civilization  is  essentially  Christian  in  its  origin. 

In    defining  the  civilization  which  the  Chiurch  requires  as  an  essential 
condition  to  her  action,  and  perfects  when  created,  we  have  not  adverted 
to  that  which  forms  the  great  boast  of  our  modem  times,  giving  them  an 
incalculable  superiority,  as  men  flatter  themselves,  over  all  which  have  pre- 
ceded. We  mean,  of  course,  that  whole  apparatus  of  wonderful  inventions  and 
discoveries,  directed  chiefly  to  an  increase  of  material  enjoyment,  of  riches, 
luxury,  and  comfort,  such  as  our  fathers  never  imagined.    But — ^may  we  not 
add  ?— neither  would  they  ever  have  conceived  that  such  things  formed  any 
integral  i>art  of  the  civilization  of  a  Christian  people.     Our  writers  have  not 
spoken  of  these  any  more  than  of  all  the  new-boni  political  and  social 
theories,   so  full    of   promise    of   futiurc   liberty  and    happiness,  so  little 
successful  as  yet  in  securing  these  blessings   to   humanity,  because  they 
would   certainly    not    have  been  included  in  the  idea  of  dvilimtion  as 
our  ancestors  understood  it.    Not  but  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  material 
comforts  and  politiaU  liberties  result  from  Christian   civilization ;   but  as 
they  were  never  the  direct  aim  of  the  Church,  still  less  were  they  ever 
sought  by  her  without  limit  or  restriction.     They  flowed  as  natural  conse- 
quences from  blessings  of  a  higher  order,  and  this  very  circumstance  confined 
them  within  their  proper  bounds,  obviating  the  dangers  which  arise  when 
tliey  are  viewed  as  absolute  goods  in  themselves,  a  perversion  which  makes 
them   degenerate   into  means  of  cormption,  and   consequently  sources   of 
barbarism.     Some  zeiUous  apologists  of  the  Church  appear  to  have  overlooked 
tliis  substitution  of  a  new  idea  in  the  minds  of  her  enemies,  and  not  giving 
sufficient  heed  to  the  character  of  these  goods,  whether  material  or  political, 
have  been  led  to  undertake  an  arduous,  not  to  say  an  impossible  task  ;  viz., 
to  prove  that  the  Church  has  been,  and  is,  the  active  promoter  and  fSftVourer 
of  everything  that  conduces  to  the  convenience  and  material  gratification  of 
men.     This  is,  we  entirely  agree  with  our  writers,  a  very  great  mistake,  and 
one  which,  like  all  exaggerations  and  untruths,  is  calculated  to  injure  the 
^'ery  C4Uise  it  aims  at  defending. 

We  reserve  to  our  next  number  a  notice  of  the  second  paper,  which  is 
(lev<^tecl  to  a  fuller  consideration  of  this  particular  point,  and  shows  why  the 
Church  is  not,  and  cannot  bo,  the  leader  of  modem  so-called  progress. 
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THE  principle  to  be  obserred  ia  this  Quarterly  Sammary  oonsists  simply  in 
making  the  interests  of  Catholicbm  the  centre  round  which  foreign 
events  will  be  grouped  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance.  Accom- 
panying the  narrative  of  facts,  there  will  be  comments  on  their  character 
or  possible  tendency,  whenever,  at  least,  they  may  be  needed,  either  to 
avoid  misconception,  or  to  enforce  a  principle.  It  will  often  happen,  we 
fear,  that  events  inimical  to  Catholic  interests  will  have  to  be  recorded,  or 
serious  conflicts  of  opinion  and  principle  between  Catholics  to  be  adverted  to ; 
yet  we  shall  deem  it  our  duty  never  to  shrink  from  the  candid  avowal  of  facts, 
nor  to  bait  in  a  spirit  of  false  compromise  between  two  contradictory  princi- 
ples. The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  truth  of  such  details  as  determine  the 
character  of  public  transactions,  is  rendered  almost  insuperable  by  an 
unscrupulous  partizanship,  which  distorts  facts  and  knowingly  puts  and  keeps 
in  circulation  the  most  circumstantial  falsehoods.  In  the  hands  of  a  faction 
even  the  telegraph  is  converted  into  an  instrument  for  carrying  out  a  scheme 
of  deliberate  deception.  Good  faith  itself,  also,  is  not  unfrequently  led  away 
in  its  fervour  beyond  the  exact  truth,  and  thus  the  difficulty  of  research  is 
still  further  increased;  But  by  excluding  the  exaggerated  statements  of  the 
well-intentioned  defenders  of  truth,  no  less  than  the  malicious  falsehoods  of 
its  opponents,  we  shall  endeavour  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  judgment. 

In  putting  forward  the  interests  of  the  Church  as  the  characteristic  feature 
of  this  summary,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  merging  all  interests  in 
one,  or  that  wc  arc  overlooking  the  varied  needs  and  progressive  workings  of 
society;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  by  vievring  political  and  social  questions 
mainly  in  tbeir  bearing  on  religion,  we  shall  better  see  our  way  to  their  solution 
than  by  disjoining  things  so  essentially  connected  as  religion  and  politics.  At 
all  events,  such  a  line  of  conduct  is  consistent  with  the  principle  which  takes 
tbc  Church  as  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  all  the  concerns  of  life.  On 
matters  of  doubtful  character  we  cannot  do  better  than  keep  close  to  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  and  follow  the  instincts  and  traditions  of  our  Catholic 
forefathers.  Love  of  liberty,  patriotism,  desire  of  knowledge,  which  at  times 
by  their  misdirection  and  by  their  violent  excesses,  disturb  the  very  fonnda* 
tions  of  society,  find  always  in  the  Catholic  Church  their  true,  safe,  and 
natural  home.  Repudiating,  as  of  course  we  do,  the  rerolntionary  theory  of 
the  origin  of  civil  power  in  dl  its  consequences,  yet  we  by  no  means  consent 
to  be  classed  as  friends  and  supporters  of  absolutism.     To  absolutism,  with 
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its  bureaucratic  system  of  centralization  and  its  petty  pob'ce  intervention  in 
all  the  affairs  of  life,  we  have  a  wholesome  and  hearty  repngnance.  This 
miserable  system  cramps  all  spontaneous  and  individual  action ;  it  stifles  the 
breath  of  liberty,  and,  in  its  worst  development,  reduces  man  to  a  mere  social 
machine.  Civil  liberty,  social  progress,  the  principle  of  self-government,  are 
dear  to  Catholics,  but  we  hate  the  Revolution,  by  whatever  name  it  calls  itself, 
and  under  each  and  all  of  its  numerous  modifications.  By  the  Revolution  we 
mean — for  on  this  point  there  must  be  no  misconception — that  active  and  impious 
spirit  which  has  set  itself  above  all  Divine  authority,  and  which,  obeying  one 
impulse,  following  one  law,  is  acting  in  concert  all  over  Europe  with  the 
avowed  aim  of  rooting  up  the  existing  institutions  of  society  and  the  Catholic 
faith.  Its  principles  were  formularized  in  1789 :  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man  was  a  deliberate  exclusion  of  religion  from  public  life,  a  universal 
denial  of  the  rights  of  God.  This  original  character  has  ever  since  marked 
the  Revolution.  The  principles  of  '89,  although  comprising  many  truths,  yet, 
interpreted  by  the  spirit  of  their  framcrs  and  by  the  light  of  their  subsequent 
history  as  a  code,  exclusive  of  all  other  rights,  indirectly,  at  least,  and 
negatively  contradict  the  Catholic  principle  of  the  Divine  constitution  of 
society.  The  Revolution  is  a  political  negation  of  God.  It  breaks  with  the 
past  and  unsettles  the  human  mind.  The  Revolution  divorces  politics  from 
religion.  It  substitutes  civil  ordinances  for  the  sacraments,  and  abolishes 
public  worship.  Tlie  Revolution  forbids  synods,  outrages  the  rights  of  the 
Iloly  See  and  of  the  Episcopate,  suppresses  religious  orders,  and  plunders 
Church  property.  The  Revolution  violates  domestic  rights,  and  unchristian- 
izcs  the  child.  It  first  degrades  and  then  dissolves  marriage.  The  Revolution 
assails  the  rights  of  society  as  well  as  those  of  God,  of  the  Church,  and  the 
family.  Society  has  a  right  to  good  government  and  liberty ;  the  Revolution 
imperils  all  government  and  destroys  liberty.  Inflaming  popular  passions  by 
its  teaching  of  a  false  and  unnatural  equality,  it  renders  free  and  temperate 
government  impossible.  Society  oscillates  between  the  wildest  demagogy  and 
the  tyranny  of  a  dictator.  And  in  the  struggle,  or  in  the  terror  that  succeeds, 
liberty  is  lost.  The  Revolution  sets  class  against  class,  and,  in  turn,  tramples 
on  the  rights  of  each.  It  deprives  aristocracy  of  its  rights  and  privileges, 
confiscates  its  hereditary  possessions,  and  then  holds  it  up  to  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  the  populace.  If  the  middle  class,  in  their  turn,  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  Revolution,  it  falls  upon  them  with  redoubled  violence, 
and  attacks  the  very  existence  of  property  itself.  Anarchy  then  ensues,  and 
the  force  of  things  calls  in  the  dictator  and  his  soldiery.  Days  of  terror  are 
succeeded  by  years  of  servitude.  The  Church  is  seized  upon  as  an  instrument 
of  government,  or  gagged  and  persecuted  as  an  enemy.  Military  rule  makes 
no  nice  distinctions.  Society  is  in  a  permanent  state  of  siege;  deprived  of 
liberty,  it  finds  solace  in  degrading  self-indulgence  and  in  vicious  ostentation. 
Then  comes  the  period  of  intellectual  stagnation  and  moral  corruption ;  then 
love  of  change,  instability,  terror :  this  is  Revolution. 

The  Polish  Insurrection.— The  Polish  question  has  two  aspects:  the 
one  European,  the  other  doraestio— two  characters :  one  revolutionary,  the 
'^riotic.    Tlie  patriotic  party  demand  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
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justice;  the  revolutionary,  war.     By  justice,  the  moderate  party  understand 
respect  for  their  nationality,  liberty  for  their  religion,  self-government.    In 
war,  the  revolutionary  party  seeks  self-aggrandisement,  dismemberment  of 
Ilussia,  European  disturbance.     Rights,  just  in  themselves,  the  Emperor 
publicly  declares  he  is  willing  to  concede  to  the  Poles  who  recognize  his 
sovereign  power  in  Poland.    The  revolutionists  he  delivers  over  without  stint 
to  the  sword  of  the  Cossack,  to  the  frosts  of  Siberia,  or  to  the  gallows.    In 
its  proclamation  of  the  19th  of  May,  the  Secret  Committee  of  Warsaw,  or 
tlie  "  National  Government,"  as  it  now  calls  itself,  shows  that  what  it  wants 
is,  not  justice,  but  empire ;  not  good  government  and  liberty,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  political  existence  of  Russia  as  a  great  empire,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Poland  as  it  was  before  1772.   And  here  the  question  at  once  suggests 
itself,  how  far  does  the  Polish  insurrection  partake  of  a  popular  character  ? 
Is  it  a  national  movement  or  a  class  movement  P    Do  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Polish  provinces  adhere  to  their  Sovereign,  or  join  the 
insurrection  ?    What,  again,  is  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  ?    Is  it,  as  some 
good  Catholics  think,  a  loss  of  all  hope  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the 
justice  and  in  the  liberal  concessions  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  of  all  faith 
in  the  good  government,  at  Warsaw,  of  Wielopolski  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Const  antine  ?  or  is  it,  as  others  equally  sound  believe,  the  last  stroke  of  a 
turbulent  nobility  for  an  independent  kingdom  ?    What  hand  in  its  direction 
has  the  Polish  Emigration  which,  for  thirty  years,  has  been  mixed  up  with 
every   revolutionary  undertaking    in   Europe?    On  such  points    as  these, 
perhaps,  we  have  not  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  decided  opinion ;  certainly, 
they  are  far  too  wide  for  discussion  in  this  place.    And  closely  connected 
with  them  is  the  moral  and  theological  question,  how  far  the  various  condi- 
tions unite  in  the  case  of  Poland,  which  theologians  require  in  order  to  make 
an  insurrection  permissible.    On  so  grave  a  matter  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide, 
even  had  we  the  sufficient  information  to  warrant  us  in  any  confident  decbion ; 
nor,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  has  the  Holy  Father,  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor 
of  Kussia,  given  any  kind  of  judgment  on  the  subject,  either  directly  or  by 
implication.    But  whatever  be  the  true  answer  to  this  question,  which,  after 
all,  is  more  important  than  any  other,  we  heartily  wish  a  stop  were  put  to  the 
useless  carnage  before  it  provokes  a  European  war.    We  can  ill  bear  to  see  all 
the  revolutionary  agencies  of  Europe  at  work  to  prolong  a  struggle  which 
they  did  their  best  to  excite,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  end  in  a  general  crusade 
for  the  relief  of  all  subject  nationalities.     But  before  further  noticing  the 
revolutionists  of  various  countries  who  have  taken  advantage  of    Polish 
disaffection,  and  whose  principles  and  conduct  we  are  alike  eager  in  condemn- 
ing, we  must  fix  our  attention  on  the  chief  cause  of  the  sympathy  and  indig- 
nation so  generally  felt  throughout  Europe  in  this  movement.     Russian 
persecution  of  the  Polish  Church  is  the  actual  cause  of  th3  strong  feeling 
that  has   been  excited.    Catholic  Europe  has  no  sympathy  with  revolutions ; 
but  Catholic  Europe  has  lost  its  heart  to  Poland,  and  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
martyred  Church.    Nuns  have  told  tales  of  persecution  which  have  made  the 
heart  bleed.      Priests  of   the  Polish  emigration  have  carried  throughout 
Europe  the  traditions  of  Russian  cruelty  and  Polish  sorrow.    The  persecution 
had  lasted  too  long  to  be  soon  forgotten.    Things  have  altered  in  Eussiay  but 
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uiemories  remain.  Alexander  pays  the  penalty  due  to  Nicholas  and  his 
predecessors,  and  Kussia  to-day  is  expiating  the  wrongs  she  yesterday  inflicted 
on  Poland.  Tims  it  is  that  we  account  for  the  very  general  approval  which, 
especially  in  France  and  Belgium,  is  bestowed  by  the  best  Catholics  upon  the 
Polish  insurrection.  A  war  even  on  behalf  of  Polish  independence  would  be 
popular  with  many  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  revolutionary  theory  of  nationalities 
is  an  abomination.  In  Germany  and  in  Italy  the  expression  of  sympathy  is 
by  uo  means  so  general ;  more  quaUficd  in  its  extent,  the  adhesion  to  the 
Polish  movement  confines  itself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  interests  of  the 
Catliolic  Church,  and  to  the  desire  to  see  a  good  system  of  government 
established  by  Kussia,  on  an  honest  and  durable  basis,  in  all  her  Polish 
dependencies.  In  this  state  of  divided  opinion — the  extreme  and  revolutionary 
party  urging  on  a  European  war,  the  moderate  and  conservative  counselling  a 
judicious  reconciliation  of  existing  rights  and  the  just  claims  of  nationality- 
it  became  known  that  the  Pope  had  spoken  on  the  Polish  difficulty;  and 
Catbolics,  who  are  accustomed  to  give  an  ever  ready  ear  to  Papal  allocutions, 
immediately  suspended  their  judgment.  An  authentic  version  of  this  letter 
of  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  was  written  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  1863,  has  now  been  published.  The  letter  is  not  an  allocation  addressed 
to  the  Poles  or  to  the  Catholic  world,  but  a  friendly  though  severe  remon* 
strance  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  It  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
sins  of  Russia,  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  against  the  liberties 
of  the  Polish  Church  and  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  This  b  not  the  place 
to  give  in  full  this  authoritative  document ;  we  have,  however,  made  a  summary 
of  its  contents,  together  with  a  translation  of  its  most  important  passages. 

la  this  Pontifical  letter,  then,  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  is 
called  to  the  principal  causes  of  the  actual  convulsions,  and  the  remedies  which 
His  Holiness  believes  to  be  the  most  efficacious  means  of  restoring  calm  and 
tranquillity  to  minds  profoundly  agitated  by  a  struggle  so  fierce  and  obstinate 
as  is  now  being  carried  on  in  Poland.  "With  a  voice  of  truth  and  of  justice, 
a  voice  free  from  the  lying  spirit,  and  from  every  human  and  political  interest," 
the  Pope  desires  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor  certain  facts  which 
arc  the  real  causes  of  the  continual  complaints  of  unliappy  Poland.  The  Pon- 
tifical letter  then  describes  the  grievous  sufferings  which,  with  brief  interrup- 
tious,  ever  since  the  first  partition  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  inflicted  upon 
the  clergy  and  faithful  of  both  rites  in  the  annexed  provinces.  It  refers  the 
Emperor  to  numerous  authentic  documents,  published  from  time  to  time  under 
his  predecessors,  in  which  are  recorded  the  spoliation  of  nearly  all  the  eccle- 
siastical property ;  the  suppression  of  very  many  convents  and  monasteries  of 
either  sex ;  the  promulgation  of  laws  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops 
and  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church ;  the  artifices  and  compulsion,  amounting 
even  to  violence,  which  were  employed  to  constrain  millions  of  the  Huthenes 
to  abandon  the  faith  of  their  fathers ;  the  taking  away  of  innumerable  churches 
from  the  Catholics  to  hand  them  over  to  the  dissenters  for  their  use  and 
benefit ;  the  obligation  of  educating  in  the  dominant  religion  all  the  children 
born  in  mixed  marriages ;  the  prohibition  of  direct  communication  with  the 
Holy  See ;  besides  numerous  other  enactments  to  the  prejudice  of  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  consciences  of  the 
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faithful.  The  Pontifical  letter  states,  moreover,  that  all  these  measures, 
enacted  to  the  detriment  of  the  Catholic  religion,  fell  the  more  heavily  upon 
Poland,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  direct  contravention  of  treaties  solemnly 
concluded  by  the  emperors  of  Eussia  at  the  various  epochs  of  the  successive 
partitions  of  Poland,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  treaty  of  Warsaw,  concluded  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1773,  and  of  that  of  Grodno,  13th  of  July,  1792.  "  In 
both  these  treaties,'*  says  the  Pontifical  letter,  "the  sovereigns  of  Russia 
declare  solemnly,  in  assuming  the  government  of  the  ceded  Polish  provinces, 
that  the  Koman  Catholics  should  be  unreservedly  maintained  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  then  were :  that  is,  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  faith  and  discipline, 
together  with  the  possession  of  all  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  property 
which  they  held  at  the  time  of  their  passing  under  the  Russian  domination ; 
the  new  sovereign  making  an  irrevocable  promise  for  himself  and  his  successors 
to  secure  in  perpetuity  to  the  said  Eoman  Catholics  of  both  rites  the  tranquil 
possession  of  the  privileges  and  the  properties  of  their  churches,  the  free 
exercise  of  their  faith  and  discipline,  together  with  all  the  rights  which  are 
attached  to  them ;  protesting,  finally,  that  neither  the  sovereign  nor  his  suc- 
cessors shall  ever  exercise  their  rights  of  sovereignty  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  of  cither  rite  in  the  countries  which  have  come  under 
the  Russian  dominion." 

The  letter  then  shows  how,  from  the  very  first  partition  of  Poland,  the  Holy 
See  had  never  failed  to  protest  before  the  face  of  the  Catholic  world,  as  well  as 
privately  to  remonstrate  with  the  emperors  of  Russia,  against  acts  of  oppression 
and  violence  by  which  a  people  that  desired  the  liberty  of  professing  the 
Catholic  faith  were  forced  to  abandon  their  religion.  The  JBmperor  is  reminded 
that  the  Holy  See  never  allowed  an  opportunity  to  escape  without  an  attempt 
to  obtain  redress  of  the  wrongs  which,  by  an  abuse  of  the  civil  power,  were 
inflicted  on  the  Church  in  Poland.  Even  from  the  very  first,  after  the  partition 
of  Poland,  the  Holy  Sec,  which  had,  says  the  letter,  in  vain  attempted  to  check 
its  disastrous  effects,  despatched  legates  to  invoke  the  magnanimity  and 
justice  of  the  Russian  emperors  in  behalf  of  Catholicism  trodden  under  foot. 
The  Pontiff  then  reminds  Alexander  11.  that,  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation, 
he  sent  to  the  imperial  court  an  ambassador  extraordinary,  and  recommended 
again,  at  that  auspicious  moment,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Poland  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Emperor,  renewing,  at  the  same  time,  the  expression  of  a  desire 
for  the  admission  of  a  permanent  ambassador  at  the  imperial  court.  The 
letter  then  speaks  of  the  joy  with  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  received  the 
intelligence  that  every  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  a  nuncio  at  the  imperial  court 
had  been  happily  removed;  and  of  the  surprise  and  disappointment  subsequently 
caused  by  an  official  declaration  from  the  Russian  government,  in  consequence 
of  some  communications  made  to  it  by  the  Holy  See,  that  the  laws  and 
enactments  which,  under  severe  penalties,  prohibited  all  communication 
between  the  bishops  and  the  faithful  and  the  representatives  of  the  Holy  See 
at  the  court  of  S.  Petersburg,  were  still  in  full  force  throughout  the  impe- 
rial dominions.  Far  from  removing  such  obstacles,  the  pontifical  letter  CQm- 
plains  that  the  above-mentioned  laws  were  reproduced  in  a  new  ukase  from 
S.  Petersburg,  dated  the  8th  of  January,  1862,  containing  articles  contrary 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  formal  conventions  entered 
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into  with  the  Holy  See.  This  ukase  formed  the  subject  of  cerlaiu  requisitions 
whicli  were  commuuicalcd  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  by  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  imperial  government.  The  letter  then  alludes  to  the 
attempts  made,  especially  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Holy  Father  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1859,  to  induce  the  Russian  government  to  discuss  some 
points  not  included  in  the  concordat  of  1847,  and  loyally  to  carry  out  at  least 
those  stipulations  which  had  been  already  agreed  to.  After  in  vain  waiting 
for  the  long-promised  reply,  great  displeasure  was  excited  in  Rome  by  the 
report,  presented  to  the  Emperor,  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
various  matters  relating  to  the  convention,  a  report  which  plainly  showed  with 
what  sentiments  the  members  of  this  committee  were  animated  against  the 
Churcli,  and  what  little  hope  there  was  of  a  satisfactory  issue  to  the  inquiry. 

"But  all  these  zealous  endeavours  of  ours,  as  well  as  those  of  our  prede- 
cessors, having  been  for  the  most  part  in  vain,"  continues  the  Holy  Father, 
"  we  are  forced  to  deplore  to-day  the  consequences  which  have  sprung  from 
a  system  so  pernicious,  and  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  the  detriment  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  a  part  of  the  clergy,  whether 
secular  or  regular.  Taking  from  the  Church  one  or  other  of  its  rights ;  de- 
spoiling the  clergy,  by  little  and  little,  of  its  property  and  franchises  ;  regulating 
education  by  colleges  and  universities  of  obnoxious  teaching;  arrogating  in 
ecclesiastical  colleges  or  in  administrative  committees  the  authority  and  juris- 
diction belonging,  of  divine  right,  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  to  the  respective 
bishops ;  hindering  the  regulars  from  being  in  correspondence  with  their  supe- 
rior generals  and  from  receiving  their  visitations ;  and,  above  all,  erecting  a 
wall  of  division  between  the  flock  and  their  universal  pastor;  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  sanctity  of  religion  be  diminished,  if  the  principles  of 
obedience  and  suhjcction  tavght  hy  it  hate  not  cast  deep  roots,  if  the  minis- 
ters of  tbe  sanctuary  have  begun  in  some  parts  to  be  enervated,  and  if,  lastly, 
some  even  of  the  clergy,  whether  secular  or  regular,  have  fallen  away  from 
their  duty,  and  have  participated  in  actions  which  were  becoming  neither 
to  their  vocation  nor  to  their  sacred  character.  We  are  very  far,  yonr 
Iklajcsty,  from  approving  that  the  clergy  take  part  in  political  convulsions, 
and  take  up  arms  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  government.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  deplore  and  condemn  such  conduct ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  wish 
to  point  out  to  your  Majesty  the  origin  and  cause  which  brought  it  about. 
Let  our  Apostolic  authority  regain  its  salutary  influence  over  your  Catholic 
subjects ;  let  the  bishops  enter  again  into  the  free  exercise  of  their  power, 
according  to  the  sacred  canons ;  let  the  clergy  recover  their  influence  in  the 
instruction  and  direction  of  the  people ;  let  the  regulars  depend  entirely  on 
their  superior  generals ;  let  the  faithful  be  free  to  profess  the  Catholic  religion ; 
and  then  your  Majesty  will  convince  yourself  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
continual  political  agitations  of  Poland  was  religious  oppression,  the  disturb- 
ance of  consciences,  the  decay  of  the  clergy,  the  degradation  of  the  sacred 
pastors,  the  propagation  of  anti-religious  principles  and  doctrines.  We 
beseech  your  Majesty  to  be  persuaded  that  whatever  you  shall  do  and  set  on 
foot  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  reverence  of  our  holy 
religion,  you  will  do  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  the  empire ;  and  that, 
supporting  the  Church  with  open  protection,  you  toill  be  able  to  reckon  an  the 
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rc.y)ecl  and  loyally  of  Ihe  whole  Polish  nation,  which  never  was  so  flourishing 
aud  prosperous  as  when  it  was  free  to  profess  the  reb'gion  of  its  fathers.  Oh ! 
your  Majesty,  may  the  lamentations  of  this  nation,  which  have  resounded 
through  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  which  have  even  moved  hearts  indifferent 
on  matters  of  religion,  reach  your  throne  and  touch  your  generous  heart. 
One  word  from  you  could  give  back  to  a  generous  people  its  lost  calm  and 
tranquillity,  and  remove  the  permanent  cause  of  so  much  strife  and  of  so 
many  disturbances ! "  The  letter  concludes  by  the  Pope's  declaring  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  his  advice  and  remonstrance,  he  has,  at  all 
events,  discharged  the  grave  responsibility  which  he  incurred  before  God 
aud  man. 

This  letter  of  Pius  IX.  is  a  heavy  indictment  againt  Russia  for  its  conduct 
towards  the  Church  in  Poland,  and  an  earnest  appeal  to  Alexander  II.  for 
religious  liberty.  It  is  no  justification  to  schismatic  Russia  that,  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  period  reviewed,  there  was  no  Catholic  nation  whicli 
did  not  sin  against  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  the  rights  of  the  Holy 
See.  It  was  an  unhappy  time  :  the  reign  of  absolutism  was  interrupted  by 
the  first  Erench  Revolution  only  to  resume  its  tyranny  over  the  State  and 
Church ;  but  in  cruelty  and  injustice  despotic  Russia  far  surpassed  its  com- 
peers, especially  in  its  war  against  Catholicism,  and  in  its  vain  attempt  to 
root  out  Polish  nationality.  And  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  has 
been  treated  is  still,  according  to  the  Pontifical  letter,  the  abiding  cause  of 
the  continual  convulsions  in  Poland.  In  defending  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the 
Church,  in  sympathizing  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Poles,  and  in  urging  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  sanguinary  conflict^  the  Papal  letter  lends  no  sanction 
whatsoever  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  revolutionary  committee  of 
Warsaw,  the  accepted  leaders  of  the  Polish  movement.  Indeed,  it  condemns 
in  express  terms  (as  we  have  just  read)  such  of  the  clergy  as  have  taken 
part  in  the  rebellion  against  the  autliority  of  the  government.  It  even 
promises  the  Emperor  that,  if  he  will  only  give  peace  and  liberty  to  the 
Qkurch,  and  respect  the  Catholic  faith,  he  will  be  able  to  reckon  on  the 
respect  and  loyalty  of  the  whole  Polish  nation. 

Two  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  so  happy  a  consummation — the  stubborn 
bigotry  of  the  old  Muscovite  party,  and  the  presence  of  the  Revolution, 
stirring  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  revenge  and  ambition,  and  invoking 
on  behalf  of  its  lawless  projects  the  intervention  of  France.  In  the  hope 
of  such  foreign  aid,  blood  is  now  being  shed  in  merciless  profusion.  But 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  intervention  of  revolutionary  France  in  the  affairs 
of  Poland  ?  The  soldiers  of  Napoleon  overrunning  Europe  for  the  liberation 
of  oppressed  nationalities,  fighting  for  an  idea,  inspire  confidence  in  none. 
We  can  feel  nothing  but  horror  at  the  thought  of  such  a  war — a  war  revo- 
lutionary in  its  character  and  in  its  consequences — a  war  in  which  Austria  is 
to  remain  neutral — for  a  consideration,  so  audacious  are  French  speculations 
*— and  to  which  England,  with  Lord  Russell's  consent,  is  to  lend  her  moral 
support.  In  such  a  war,  France  victorious  is  Europe  crushed.  A  dismem- 
bered Russia,  a  weakened  Austria,  Posen  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  torn 
from  Prussia,  Germany  cowed  and  conquered,  are  some  of  the  results  to  be 
feared.  But  not  all — Hungary  and  Venice  will  bci^alling  on  the  **  Deliverer 
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of  Poland  and  on  Victor  Emmanuel  for  liberation:  where  oppressed 
nationalities  are  still  to  be  delivered,  thither  French  armies  are  still  bat  too 
ready  to  march.  And  Papal  Bx)me  will  have  to  be  saved  once  more  by  some 
special  Providence ;  or,  perhaps,  by  the  armies  of  France  being  called  away, 
on  the  sudden,  to  settle  the  Eastern  question  and  to  seize  the  Holy  Flacesy 
where  the  heir  of  the  third  Napoleon  may  be  crowned  King  of  Jerusalem. 

Such  results  are  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  if  a  war  be  once 
begun  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  map  of  Europe.  That  a  war  in  flavour  of 
an  independent  kingdom  of  Poland  would  have  such  a  revolutionary  character 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  not  only  becanse  it  would  be  made  use  of  for  revo- 
lutionary ends,  but  because  it  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  revolutionary 
agencies.  Every  revolutionist  in  Europe,  every  liberal  of  the  darker  dye, 
every  sworn  enemy  of  the  existing  order  of  society,  is  pledged  to  bring  about 
such  a  result  out  of  the  actual  Polish  movement.  For  this  purpose  the 
activities  of  the  secret  societies  are  now  transferred  from  the  soil  of  Italy  to 
unhappy  Poland.  1'hc  Hungarian,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Italian  are  shedding 
the  blood  of  the  Polish  peasants  in  order  to  destroy  Russia  and  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent Poland.  Colonel  Nullo,  Garibaldi's  chief  lieutenant  in  the  Italian  war, 
was  struck  down  by  a  Kussian  bayonet,  and  his  daring  band  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  avenge  their  leader.  It  comes  to  pass  as  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
predicted :  "  Poland  calls  on  the  armies  of  France,  but  the  vultures  of  the 
llcvolution  answer  the  call."  All  the  revolutionary  strength  of  Europe,  from 
the  throne  of  France  to  the  rock  of  Caprera,  is  concentrated  on  the  Polish 
insurrection.  Against  the  success  of  this  ambitious  policy,  against  such 
a  revolutionary  war,  lighted  up  by  the  ruler  of  France  for  projects  of  his  own, 
wclook  with  confidence  to  Austria;  to  the  steadfast  policy  of  that  great  conser- 
vative empire,  so  slow  to  be  moved  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  so  deaf  to 
the  blandishments  of  the  Western  Powers,  so  ready  with  diplomatic  resources. 
She  will  yet  save  Europe  from  the  impending  war,  and  draw  down  upon  herself 
again  the  maledictions  of  the  disappointed  llcvolution.  We  have  confidence, 
also,  in  the  ultimate  good  sense  of  England,  in  the  strength  of  the  conser- 
vative feeling  in  the  country,  which  will  prevent  the  nation  from  drifting  into 
another  Eussian  war,  qot  less  purposeless  and  still  more  mischievous  than 
the  Crimean. 

Another  clement  which  adds  still  further  confusion  in  the  consideration  of 
this  intricate  Polish  question,  is  the  religious  sentiment.  In  France  the 
almost  universal  feeling  among  the  clergy,  and  even  in  conservative  writers, 
is  in  favour  of  an  immediate  marching  of  French  armies  to  the  rescue.  A 
reconstituted  Poland  is  a  French  idea,  and  quite  a  Catholic  sentiment  in 
France.  On  this  topic  Montalembert,  with  his  fiery  and  eloquent  enthusiasm, 
is  a  perfect  representative  man.  He  would  almost  overlook,  he  declares,  the  loss 
of  liberty  in  France  under  the  existing  dynasty,  if  only  its  present  ruler  would 
by  his  arms  give  freedom  to  Poland.  More  sober  views  and  sounder  political 
principles  prevail,  however,  both  in  Catholic  Germany  and  in  Papal  Italy. 
Justice  to  Poland  is  thought  to  be  quite  compatible  with  respect  for  the 
existing  rights  of  Russia ;  and  it  is  clearly  perceived  that  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland  are  more  likely  to  be  promoted  by  the  observance 
of  law  and  order  than  by  the  triumph  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  party. 
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The  Hcvolation  trades  on  the  Catholic  sentiment  of  Europe  ;  it  even  with- 
draws its  more  prominent  members  for  awhile  from  the  scene,  in  order  to 
conciliate  what  it  calls  the  good  will  of  the  "  clericals."  On  this  account 
the  sword  of  Garibaldi  was  courteously  declined  for  a  season  by  the  Polish 
leaders.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  great  guerilla  leader's  intervention. 
He  is  reserved  for  Hungary  or  Venice,  if  the  time  should  come  when  Austria 
is  compelled,  by  the  presence  of  French  armies  on  the  Rhine,  to  take  up  arms 
for  Prussia  against  Europe  in  revolution.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  if  a  generous  sympathy,  no  less  than  Catholic  sentiment,  should 
often  lead  men  astray  in  regard  to  this  Polish  question.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  persons  whose  political  judgment  is  formed,  not  by  studying  the 
principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  by  looking  to  what  they  take  to  be 
the  immediate  interests  of  Catholic  populations.  If,  then,  the  Catholic 
sentiment  be  stronger  in  France  than  is  political  judgment  based  on  Catholic 
principles,  can  we  wonder  that  in  Poland  itself  the  religious  feeling  and  the 
keen  remembrance  of  past  persecutions  should  operate  strongly  with  the 
Polish  clergy,  and  make  many  of  them  disaffected  to  the  civil  power  ? 

But,  after  all,  home  difficulties,  though  comparatively  slight,  are  often  the 
hardest  to  deal  with.  Alexander  II.,  unintimidated  by  threats  of  foreign  and 
revolutionary  invasion,  may  yet  quail  before  the  determined  bigotry  of  a  small 
Muscovite  party.  Greek  prejudice  is  fierce,  and  Russian  liberality  new.  It 
requires  greater  courage  to  give  perfect  liberty  to  the  Catholic  Church  at 
S.  Petersburg,  than  to  taunt  Napoleon  with  the  Polish  emigration  and  its 
social  relations  at  Paris.  But  if  he  wish  to  preserve  Poland  from  ruin  and 
revolution,  Alexander  11.  ought  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  removing  the  just 
causes  of  discontent.  Let  the  bigotry  of  the  old  Muscovite  party  interpose 
no  longer  vexatious  delays  and  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  a  Papal  legate  at 
the  imperial  court.  In  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Pius  IX.,  and  as  a 
token  of  his  courage  and  sincerity,  let  the  Emperor  of  Russia  make  a  bonfire 
at  S.  Petersburg  of  all  the  old  statutes  and  acts  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church;  and  then  the 
ashes  of  these  sanguinary  parchments,  though  a  handful  merely,  will  have 
more  power  in  putting  down  the  insurrection  than  all  the  gunpowder  stored 
in  the  arsenals  of  Moscow.  Such  a  signal  act  of  justice  alone  would  deprive 
the  ambitious  clique  of  discontented  nobles  of  their  power  to  do  mischief, 
and  take  away  for  ever  from  the  determined  revolutionist  the  sympathy  of 
Europe.  For  such  a  settlement  of  this  unhappy  and  sanguinary  struggle  we 
ought  all,  in  obedience  to  the  Pope's  desire,  to  labour  and  pray. 

We  had  prepared  a  summary  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  in  which 
the  questions  of  right,  of  fact,  and  of  expediency  were  warmly  and  vigorously 
discussed ;  but  wc  prefer  to  leave  the  matter  on  the  broad  basis  on  which 
the  Papal  letter  hns  placed  it.  The  Pope  has  touched  the  nerve  of  the 
question — religious  persecution — and  it  has  thrilled  through  Europe.  All 
Europe,  with  one  voice,  claims  from  Russia  freedom  for  the  long-persecuted 
Church  in  Poland.  What  we  have  to  contend  for,  then,  is  not  the  vicious 
project  of  a  reconstituted  Pohmd  as  it  was  before  1773>  but  the  full 
recognition  by  Russia  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a 
settled  and  constitutional  system  of  government  for  Poland,  and  respect  for 
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licr  distinctive  nationality,  as  complete  and  liberal  as  that  now  shown  bj 
Austria  to  the  hereditary  usages  and  traditional  rights  of  her  various  subject 
races.  On  the  occasion  of  the  great  ceremonial  in  honour  of  the  celebrated 
and  wonderful  picture  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  carried  in  procession  only  in 
times  of  great  public  peril  to  Italy  or  Rome,  the  Cardinal  Vicar  has  published 
an  order  for  public  prayers,  as  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  extraordinary  means  in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of  God.  In 
this  order  the  following  allusion  is  made  to  Poland,  and  that,  as  we  are  able 
to  state,  at  the  particular  desire  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  "The  Holy 
Father,"  it  states,  "  desires  also  on  this  solemn  occasion  that  we  should 
put  up  to  God  special  prayers  for  unhappy  Poland,  which,  to  his  great 
grief,  is  become  at  this  moment  the  scene  of  carnage  and  bloodshed.  The 
Polish  nation,  which  was  always  Catholic,  and  has  acted  as  a  rampart  against 
the  invasion  of  error,  assuredly  deserves  that  we  should  pray  for  her,  in  order 
that  she  may  be  delivered  from  the  ills  which  afilict  her;  and  that,  never 
forfeiting  such  a  character,  she  may  remain  faithful  to  the  mission  which  God 
lias  confided  to  her,  of  not  only  keeping,  but  of  preserving  intact  and  invio- 
lable, by  the  unanimous  consent  of  her  people,  the  standard  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  religion  of  their  fathers.'* 

In  this  prayer  Catholics  all  over  the  world,  who  have  heard  of  the  faith 
and  sufferings  of  Poland,  will,  doubtless,  cordially  join. 

The  Fausti  Trial. — The  trial  of  Fausti  and  his  companions  for  conspiracy 
against  the  Uoman  government — which  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  Fausti 
to  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  in  the  sentence  of  his  fellow- conspirators  to 
penal  servitude  for  periods  varying  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt  in  each— 
is  a  subject  of  so  much  interest,  and  throws  so  strong  a  light  on  the  conduct 
of  the  revolutionary  government  of  Sardinia,  as  to  deserve  more  attention 
than  it  has  yet  received.  The  Liberal  press*  have  passed  over  its  singular 
revelations  almost  without  remark.  The  trial  was  conducted  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  liberality,  and  great  licence  was  allowed  in  the  defence  of  the 
accused.  The  evidence  was  overwhelming  as  to  their  guilt,  and  conclusive  as 
to  the  participation  of  the  Sardinian  authorities  in  the  plot.  Some  of  the 
documentary  cvidcuee  was  stolen  duriug  the  progress  of  the  trial,  the  keeper 
of  the  papers  having  been  bribed  by  the  secret  agents  of  the  Koman  Com- 
mitlee  to  decamp  with  all  the  documents  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  By 
means  of  false  keys  he  was  enabled  to  make  himself  master  of  some  of  the 
documents,  with  which  he  escaped  into  Sardinia.  Although  it  did  not  succeed 
in  breaking  the  links  of  the  evidence,  the  attempt  sufficiently  showed  the 
alarm  that  was  felt  by  the  agents  of  the  Revolution,  both  in  Rome  and  in  Turin, 
many  of  whom  were  compromised  by  the  revelations  made  in  these  papers. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the  rage  of  the  revolutionary  party,  when,  in 


*  The  Spectator,  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Committee,  is  able  to 
state  that  the  numerous  documents  produced  in  evidence,  and  even  the  letters 
of  Fausti  himself,  were  all  forgeries.  The  Spectator  ought  to  be  more  careful 
of  its  character  for  shrewdness,  than  to  endorse  so  clumsy  a  defence  of  itself 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Committee. 
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ibc  course  of  this  singular  trial,  tbc  agencies  were  brought  lo  light  by 
which  those  public  revolutionary  demonstrations  were  got  up,  which  from 
time  to  time,  during  tbq  last  few  years,  have  been  attempted  in  Rome.  Tbe 
Roman  Committee,  which  receives  its  chief  instructions,  as  well  as  supplies 
of  money,  from  Turin,  is  now  in  complete  disarray.  Many  of  its  members 
have  fled  from  Rome,  while  such  as  remain  are  paralyzed  by  the  discovery  of 
their  secret  machinations. 

The  manner  in  which  Cavalierc  Fausti,  who  for  many  years  had  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation  for  integrity,  piety,  and  devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  was  gained 
over  to  the  revolutionary  party,  was,  it  appears,  as  follows.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago  he  was  a  member  of  tbe  Carbonari— of  which,  by  the  way, 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  also  a  member  at  the  same  time — and  secretly 
sworn  to  advance  on  all  occasions  the  views  of  the  society.  In  the  dis- 
turbances of  1830  he  took  an  active  part ;  but  after  Austria  had  quelled 
the  movement  and  punished  the  ringleaders,  Tausti,  who  was  not  very 
gravely  compromised,  retired  into  private  life,  and  to  honest  ways  of  living. 
He  came  to  Rome,  was  brought  under  Cardmal  Antonelli*s  notice,  and  received 
an  appointment  in  the  civil  service.  His  activity  and  administrative  ability 
attracted  the  favour  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  he  rose  high  in  the 
service,  and  was  ultimately  attached,  in  an  official  capacity,  to  the  Cardinal's 
person.  In  the  year  1860,  the  revolutionary  committee  made  overtures  to  him 
and  large  offers  of  money.  Fausti  appears  at  once  to  have  fallen  into  their 
views,  and  to  have  identifled  himself  with  their  cause.  He  was  exactly  suited 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  patrons  of  the  Revolution  in 
Turin  and  their  agents  in  Rome.  His  position  in  Cardinal  Antonelli's  service 
raised  him  above  suspicion,  while  it  gave  him  also  peculiar  means  of  informa- 
tion. In  one  of  his  letters  he  boasts  of  his  immunity  from  suspicion,  and 
even  chuckles  at  the  treacherous  part  he  was  playing.  Through  his  hands 
large  sums  of  money  passed  from  Turin,  to  be  spent  in  fomenting  disturbances 
in  Rome,  or  in  gaining  fresh  adherents  by  bribery,  or  in  corrupting  public 
morality.  Perhaps  the  most  revolting  business  he  was  set  to  do  was  the 
attempt  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  the  Queen  of  Naples.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  100  scudi  for  the  manufacture  of  some 
obscene  photographs  representing  the  Queen  of  Naples;  and  a  woman  who 
assisted  in  this  infamous  work  turned  approver. 

This  celebrated  trial  commenced  on  the  29  th  of  May  of  the  current 
year.  The  names  and  occupations  of  the  accused  are  thus  set  forth  in  the 
indictment : — 

1st.  Augustus  Gulmanelli;  a  Roman;  unmarried;  a  sculptor  of  cameos; 
age  31  years. 

2nd.  Giovanni  Venanzi;  a  Roman;  unmarried;  in  business;  age  about 
42  years. 

3rd.  Achilles  Matriale,  sumamed  "  il  Morctto,"  or  "ilNapolitano ;"  unmar- 
ried ;  bom  at  Monte  San  Giovanni,  province  of  Frosinone ;  a  mechanician ; 
age  about  32  years. 

4th.  Alessandro  di  Martino ;  unmarried;  a  Roman;  aged  44  years ;  a  notary. 

5th,  Leopold  Caka;  agent  of  a  lottery  office;  age  48  years;  unmarried. 
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6th.  Pietro  Barbcri ;  a  Roman ;  unmarried ;  age  41  years ;  oow-butoher ; 
born  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

7 ill.  Baldanare  Fern ;  a  Roman ;  unmarried ;  surgeon  attached  to  the  Hos- 
pital San  Giacomo ;  age  30  years. 

Sth.  Stanislas  de  Mauro,  sumamed  "  Lollo  "  and  "  the  Proud ;"  a  Koman ; 
unmarried ;  aged  23  years ;  a  surgical  student,  practising  at  the  Hospital 
della  Consolazione. 

0th.  Domenico  Catufi ;  aged  2:1!  years ;  unmarried ;  a  nati?e  of  Fabriano ; 
an  engraver  in  metals  and  decorative  painter. 

10th.  Ludovico  Cavalicre  Fausti ;  married,  having  seven  children ;  bom  at 
Poreta,  in  the  diocese  of  Spolcta ;  aged  47  years ;  despatch  bearer. 

The  accused,  with  the  exception  of  Fausti,  are  all  single  men,  and  without 
family  ties,  and,  perhaps,  on  that  account  more  liable  to  be  mixed  up  in 
dangerous  eutci*priscs.  Many  of  them  have  been,  or  still  are.  Freemasons. 
Without  stopping  to  specify  the  individual  crimes,  or  to  enter  into  details  of 
the  indictment  and  defence,  we  will  restrict  ourselves  to  such  general  data  as 
show  the  nature  of  the  trial,  and  which  will  enable  us  to  discover  the  intrigues, 
the  daring,  and  the  criminality  of  that  Italian  revolution  whose  orders  these 
condemned  men  have  only  transmitted  or  executed. 

Secret  societies  have,  for  a  long  time,  existed  in  Italy.  Then:  names  have 
differed  at  different  epochs.  At  first  there  were  the  Freemasons ;  then  came 
the  Carbonari ;  and  then  Young  Italy ;  then  Italy  of  the  People :  but,  what- 
ever their  name,  their  end  was  always  the  same.  Of  late  years  the  various 
elements  of  these  societies  have  been  fused,  and  they  now  form  the  "  Alta 
Italia,"  which  receives  its  orders  and  directions  from  the  government  of  Turin. 
It  has  been  very  busy  in  the  Pontifical  provinces.  Matters  of  a  most  carious 
nature,  but  most  compromising  for  certain  personages  in  Sardinia,  have  come 
to  light  during  the  legal  investigations  made  in  the  Marches.  From  papers 
seized  on  Yenanzi,  from  documents  collected  in  different  quarters,  and  from 
legal  investigations  pursued  with  great  activity  for  more  than  a  year  (since 
the  arrest  of  Yenanzi,  on  the  22nd  February,  1862),  it  appears  that  the 
Piedmontese  party  was  founded  and  organized  in  liome  by  an  agent  of  the 
Sardinian  government.  This  agent  was  the  Marquis  Migliorati,  the  then 
minister,  ad  inieriniy  of  the  court  of  Sardinia  at  the  Holy  See.  He  took  the 
first  steps  in  the  formation  of  this  party  by  collecting  around  him  a  certain 
number  of  chosen  men,  and  tracing  out  to  them  the  revolutionary  plan  for 
making  Italy  united  and  free — una  e  libera,  lie  set  up  a  committee  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Piedmontese,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Roman  National 
Committee — Comitato  Nazionale  Romano.  It  was  composed  of  persons  of 
rank,  whose  names  are  now  known  to  the  authorities.  After  M.  Migliorati 
had  left  Rome,  two  persons,  then  strangers  to  the  committee,  and  whose  names 
are  now  also  known,  one  after  the  other,  took  his  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
party.  It  is  affirmed — we  are  condensing  in  this  account  from  an  Abstract 
{liistretto)  of  the  official  report  of  the  trial,  which  is  now  being  published — 
that  they  were  formally  authorized  by  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  to  fidfil  this  office. 
These  two  new  chiefs  had  also  to  leave  Rome ;  the  direction  of  the  committee 
was  thereupon  offered  to  several  of  its  members  in  succession,  but  was 
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declined.  The  leadership  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  socially  less  influential^ 
bat  members  of  the  higher  grades  of  Freemasonry ;  and  henceforth  the 
organization  and  action  of  the  Piedmontese  party  were  regulated  according  to 
the  forms  of  Freemasonry  itself.  The  work  was  distributed  among  the  different 
members  of  the  committee.  Some  were  engaged  in  publishing  and  circulating 
tracts,  and  in  corresponding  with  the  newspapers  ;  others  in  opening  subscrip- 
tions and  making  collections ;  others,  again,  were  charged  with  organizing 
bodies  of  men  for  military  purposes  and  preparing  them  for  action.  But 
since  the  chief  committee  were  anxious  to  keep  a  little  in  the  dark,  a  sub- 
committee was  formed,  and  entrusted  with  a  portion  of  the  powers  of  the  full 
committee.  This  sub-committee  was  composed  of  ten  members,  acting  as 
chiefs,  and  having  under  them  fifteen  individuals  as  chiefs  of  sections  {capi- 
sezione).  Fourteen  of  these  were  entrusted  with  the  command  over  the 
fourteen  districts  {riont)  of  Rome,  and  the  fifteenth  had  to  watch  over  the 
subscriptions  and  monthly  fees.  These  chiefs  of  section  received  the  orders 
of  tlie  committee,  or  sub-committee,  and  had  to  transmit  them  to,  and  sec  to 
their  execution  in,  their  respective  sections.  Under  their  orders  were  placed 
the  military  chiefs,  charged  with  the  command  of  the  soldiers  of  the  party, 
called  chiefs  of  squadrons.  These  chiefs  of  squadrons  were  fifty-six  in  number, 
that  is  to  say,  four  to  each  of  the  districts  of  Rome ;  and  had  under  them 
inferior  ofl&cers,  whose  number  and  election  were  left  to  their  choice.  Each 
squadron  was  limited  to  150  men ;  but  this  maximum,  for  want  of  adherents, 
uas  never  reached  in  any  of  the  sections.  Besides  this  Piedmontese  party, 
thus  organized,  and  whose  chiefs,  especially  in  the  higher  ranks,  were  frequently 
changed,  there  was  another  and  distinct  class  of  members  who  might  be  called 
honorary,  for  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  action  or  to  mix 
themselves  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  party,  but  were  called  upon  only  to  con- 
tribute from  their  purses  to  the  success  of  the  society.  They  were  simply 
paying  associates  {sempHci  socii  solventf),  and  were  often  made  use  of  in 
helping  to  spread  false  and  extravagant  reports  whenever  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  create  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  They  were,  moreover,  made  to 
take  part  in  the  got-up  promenades  in  the  Forum  during  the  Carnival.  Ihe 
names  of  all  those  who  formed  the  committee  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of 
Yenanzi  are  in  the  hands  of  justice  ;  the  names,  also,  of  the  chiefs  of  sections 
are  known,  several  of  whom  belong  to  the  most  active  of  the  Freemasons. 

The  Abstract  which  we  are  analyzing  states  that  it  could  cite  the  names  of 
a  great  number  of  persons  afiiliated  to  the  Piedmontese  party,  many  of  whom 
belong  to  the  highest  class  of  society,  who  ought  to  have  set  a  good  example 
to  others,  and  who  were  bound  by  their  very  office  and  position  to  put  down 
the  conspirators  instead  of  adding  to  their  number. 

The  legal  investigations  have  also  brought  to  light,  in  many  instances,  the 
names  of  such  as  have  received  money  for  services  done,  and  also  of  several 
who  have  bargained  beforehand,  in  the  case  of  a  change  of  government,  for  the 
preservation  of  their  places  and  of  their  perquisites;  lastly,  the  names  of 
certain  functionaries  and  officials  have  been  discovered  who  are  in  the  receipt 
of  monthly  pay  from  the  Piedmontese  party,  thus  shamefully  enjoying  a 
double  salary. 

According  to  the  original  idea  of  the  organizers  of  the  Piedmontese  party, 
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the  action  of  the  committee  was  to  have  been  restricted  to  secret  woric,  and 
to  the  propagandism  of  unitarian  ideas.  To  hdp  on  the  course  of  events,  to 
])ropagate  the  Revolution,  to  attack  and  criticise  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Holy  See,  to  spread  abroad  principles  and  writings  antagonistic  to  the 
Pontifical  rule,  and  to  prepare  the  people  to  receive  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment— snch  was  to  have  been  their  mission.  But  the  society,  composed 
as  it  was,  could  not  remain  inactive  and  patiently  await  events.  The  com- 
ponent parts  belonging  to  Freemasonry  or  to  the  s^  of  the  Carbonari  often 
forced  the  lead  from  the  directing  committee,  and  acted  irrespective  of  its 
authority.  One  of  the  most  determined  attempts  of  the  society  was  that  of 
tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  the  Pontifical  soldiers;  but  although  some 
defections  occurred  in  their  ranks,  the  revolutionary  party  has  not  much  to 
baast  of  on  that  score. 

The  members  and  leaders  of  this  society  were  at  no  loss  in  finding  occasion 
and  scope  for  their  peculiar  work.  To  them  are  traced  the  libels  and 
calumnies  against  the  Holy  See,  the  various  demonstrations  hostile  to  the 
Pontifical  government,  the  subscription  and  the  presentation  of  the  sword  to 
Garibaldi,  the  protestations  against  the  Carnival,  the  Bengal  fires  in  the 
public  streets,  the  demonstration  at  S.  Joseph's  on  the  19th  of  March,  1859, 
the  disturbances  at  the  Roman  university  and  at  the  theatres.  It  was  they 
wiio  hoisted  in  the  night  the  Italian  flags,  or  scattered  the  Italian  colours  in 
the  streets  by  day.  But  their  chief  energy  was  directed  against  the  King  of 
Naples.  No  pains,  no  labour,  no  money  were  spared  to  bring  him  into  discredit, 
to  defame  the  queen  as  well  as  himself,  or  to  get  possession  of  his  papers. 
Thoir  object  was,  at  all  hazards,  to  find  proof  of  the  participation  of  Francis  II. 
in  the  Neapolitan  reaction.  To  attain  this  end,  a  vast  spy  system  was 
established  round  the  Quirinal,  and  every  action  of  the  Roman  government 
was  noted.  The  revolutionary  party  were  lavish  in  promises  of  money. 
Among  other  bribes,  they  oflFered  8,000  francs  to  anyone  who  could  lay  hands 
on  private  papers  of  importance  to  which  the  name  of  the  king  might  happen 
to  be  attached,  or  which  could  be  made  use  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
implicate  him  in  the  reactionary  movement.  They  bribed  a  lady  of  the 
Neapolitan  court,  charging  her  to  steal  the  papers  of  the  king,  or  at  least  to 
transcribe  them,  and  exciting  her  to  this  act  of  treachery  by  promises  of  the 
most  lavish  recompense,  and  by  giving  her  a  high  grade  in  the  society.  Prom 
the  papers  found  on  Venanzi,  it  appears  that  some  personages  of  the  Neapolitan 
court,  whose  names  are  known,  had  undertaken  to  deliver  up  to  the  party 
autograph  papers  of  the  king,  on  condition  of  having  secured  to  them  a 
peaceable  retreat  to  Naples.  Negotiations  for  this  view  were  carried  on  with 
the  Piedmontese  government,  and  the  Roman  authorities  are  in  possession  of 
a  document  headed  ''Office  of  the  Lieutenant- Qeneral  of  the  Xing  in  the 
Neapolitan  Provinces,"  which  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  matter.  Jn  this 
document,  it  is  said,  not  only  that  General  Cialdini  promises  to  the  petitioners  a 
safe  restoration  to  Naples,  but  that  he  intends  to  reward  them  with  a  thousand 
ducats  each.  This  letter  is  written  and  signed  by  Signer  Viglio,  who,  under 
Signor  Spaventa,  was  chief  of  the  interior  police,  but  was  subsequently 
attached  by  General  Cialdini  to  the  lieutenant-general's  office.  All  these 
promises,  however,  and  were  made  in  vain.     Even  though  by  the  aid 
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of  false  keys  men  were  let  into  Neapolitan  houses,  where  it  was  imagined  that 
papers  relating  to  the  reactionary  movement  might  be  found,  yet  even  this 
shameless  intrusion  and  dishonourable  violation  of  domestic  security,  as  was 
the  case  at  Borgo-Nuovo  and  at  Campo  di  Fieri,  led  to  no  results  whatsoever. 
A  system  of  patrols  was  established  in  Rome  and  a  strict  watch  kept  at  the 
gates  of  the  city ;  moreover,  large  sums  were  offered  to  those  who  would 
betray  the  movements  of  the  reactionary  party ;  men  were  posted  round  the 
Quirinal  to  keep  a  constant  look-out,  and  to  note  with  care  all  who  entered  or 
left  the  palace. 

A  watch  so  well  arranged  and  so  vigilant,  which,  nevertheless,  was  unable 
to  discover  anything  against  the  King  of  Naples,  may  be  taken  as  in  itself 
a  most  striking  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  calumnies  directed  against  his 
conduct  at  Eome.  All  the  infamous  attacks  levelled  at  the  young  Queen  of 
Naples  are  too  well  known  to  need  recital  here.  The  names  of  those  who 
took  part  in  these  disgraceful  proceedings,  the  photographer  as  well  as  the 
persons  who  lent  themselves  to  these  licentious  enormities,  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  authorities. 

The  unbridled  hatred  of  the  Revolution  against  the  royal  family  was  still 
unsatisfied.  Three  times  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  king.  The 
first  was  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday,  1861,  at  the  time  the  Girandola 
was  being  illuminated.  Everything  had  been  arranged  for  carrying  out  this 
horrible  project ;  the  explosive  shells  were  prepared  and  in  their  places ;  but 
fortunately  the  precautions  taken  by  the  French  military  authorities  fore- 
stalled this  criminal  attempt.  The  second  occasion  was  when  Francis  II.  was 
on  his  way  to  his  chateau  at  Caprocala;  and  the  last  in  January,  1862,  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  Quirinal  by  the  Panetterian  gate.  The  documents 
found  among  the  papers  of  Yenanzi  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  originators  of 
these  murderous  designs.  At  Rome,  as  everywhere  else,  the  Revolution 
shows  its  true  nature  by  its  instinctive  love  for  blood,  for  fire,  and  for 
destruction.  The  firing  off  of  the  grenades  is  attributed  to  the  Revolutionary 
Committee,  and  the  confi^gration  of  the  theatre  Aliberti,  which  was  to 
have  been  followed  by  the  destruction  of  divers  monuments,  appears,  according 
to  the  documents  brought  forward  in  evidence,  to  have  been  designed  by  them, 
and  carried  into  effect  in  accordance  with  their  orders.  On  Yenanzi  was 
found  a  list  of  5,208  proscribed  persons  doomed  to  death  by  this  secret 
tribunal.  Some  of  the  names  which  were  inscribed  in  this  list  were  those  of 
unfortunate  individuals  who  had  already  been  found  assassinated  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.  Such  a  coincidence  is  fatal  against  the  Roman  Committee. 
During  this  trial  it  came  to  light  that  the  order  had  been  given  to  put  to 
death  in  the  hospitals  all  the  poor  fellows  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
Holy  See  was  known,  or  who  happened  to  belong  to  the  Neapolitan  royalist 
party,  or,  again,  such  as  had  escaped  from  the  military  conscription  of 
Piedmont.  And,  horrible  to  say,  accordbg  to  the  evidence  brought  forward 
in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  this  infernal  project  was  actually  carried 
into  effect  in  some  of  the  hospitab,  where  the  sick  and  wounded  who  fell 
under  the  dreadful  ban  of  the  Revolution  had  poison  mixed  with  their 
medicine,  or  were  murdered  under  the  surgical  knife,  without  hesitation 
or  remorse.      These  wretched  agents   of  the  society  went   so  far  as  to 
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commit  the  most  atrocious  barbarities  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemiei. 
The  corpses  were  put  up  as  marks  to  be  shot  at  \^ith  revolvers,  and  their 
naked  flesh  was  lacerated  by  the  daggers  or  knives  of  these  secret 
assassius. 

The  demeanour  of  Fausti  at  the  trial  was  cliaracterised  bj  extreme 
effrontery.  In  the  commencement  he  endeavoured  to  brazen  oat  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  him.  He  insisted  on  taking  part  in  the  proceedings^ 
and  on  speaking  in  his  own  defence^  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  advocate. 
Tlic  court  listened  witli  patience  to  a  long  apology,  which  he  had  prepared,  of 
his  conduct,  both  public  and  private.  During  the  examination  which  followed 
the  accused  systematically  denied  every  fact  brought  forward  against  him, 
even  such  as  he  liad  previously  admitted.  But  his  mendacious  andacity  broke 
down  by  degrees  under  the  keen  cross-examination  which  he  had  to  undergo, 
and  beneath  the  weight  of  the  evidence  brought  against  him.  Letters  in  his 
own  handwriting  were  produced,  and,  at  last,  to  every  question  pat  to  him,  he 
bowed  his  head  in  acquiescence,  or  replied,  "  I  leave  to  my  advocate  the  care 
of  my  defence."  The  complete  break-down  of  the  previous  system  of  defence ; 
the  fallen  countenance  of  Fausti  himself ;  and  the  bootless  attempts  of  his  able 
advocate  to  explain  away  irresistible  evidence,  were  palpable  to  all.  There  was 
no  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  no  difficalty  in  bringing  the  guilt  home  to  the  accused ; 
the  evidence  against  the  prisoners  was  minute  and  complete.  Perfect  liberty 
was  granted  to  the  defence.  The  court  never  interrupted  the  proceedings, 
but  fairly  aud  patiently  weighed  the  evidence.  The  court  even  allowed,  so 
jealous  were  they  of  the  liberty  of  defence,  Dionisi,  Fausti's  advocate,  to  hand 
in,  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  a  memorial  accusing  the  judges  (that  is  1o 
say,  prelates  whose  wisdom,  science  and  benevolence  are  proverbial  in  the 
judicial  world)  of  being  blinded  by  passion,  and  of  having  conspired  for  the 
destruction  of  Fausti. 

The  prisoners  were  all  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  the  punishment 
accorded  to  their  crimes  by  the  penal  code  of  Borne.  In  the  indictment,  be 
it  added,  there  were  other  counts,  such  as  assassination  and  arson. 

This  trial  has  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  dark  doings  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  The  convenient  obscurity  which  enshrouded  their  proceedings  has  been 
dispersed.  The  society  can  no  longer  be  called  secret.  Its  organisation  is 
known,  and  its  crimes  are  made  public.  The  chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  oom- 
niittcc  still  sit  in  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  but  the  agents  are  expiating  the  common 
crime  in  the  galleys.  No  wonder  that  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the  Bevolution 
is  in  a  state  of  extreme  confusion.  They  who  hate  the  light  have  been 
dragged  before  the  public  eye  in  a  court  of  justice.  Their  hiding-places  are 
laid  bare.  Who  shall  say  what  persuasions,  what  threats,  were  used  to 
suppress  this  trial,  or  to  make  justice  miscarry?  Every  nerve  was  strained 
to  intimidate  witnesses,  and  even  to  arrest  justice  in  its  own  court.  The 
judges  were  threatened  by  anonymous  lettera  with  death  if  the  accused  were 
not  acquitted.  The  Boman  National  Committee  — which  ought,  in  reality, 
to  be  called  a  Turincse  Committee,  after  the  place  whence  it  draws  its 
inspirations  and  its  funds — ^had  during  the  night  placarded  the  most  fre- 
quented streets  of  Home  with  a  warning,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal 
translation :— 
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"  From  an  examination  just  made  of  the  papers  appertaining  to  the  Venanzi 
and  Fausti  trial,  and  of  other  documents  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  National  Committee,  it  is  evident  that  the  undermentioned  individuals  arc 
deserving  of  public  infamy  as  common  spies  and  informers.  (Here  follow 
eighteen  names,  with,  in  most  cases,  their  precise  addresses.)  In  holding  uji 
these  men  to  universal  execration,  the  committee  trust  that  a  study  of  these 
documents  will  not  lead  to  a  discovery  of  other  renegades  and  rascals  of  a  like 
descripl  ion.  Should  this  hope,  however,  be  disappointed,  they  will  not  fail  to  de- 
vote their  names  also  to  alike  infamy.  The  committee  has,  moreover,  to  deplore 
in  this  affair  the  calumnious  reports  which,  under  the  mask  of  flaming  patriots, 
some  sad  and  miserable  men  have  put  into  circulation  against  honourable 
citizens,  in  order  to  further  their  own  dark  designs.  The  committee  entreat  the 
public  to  give  neither  ear  nor  faith  to  these  calumnies  ;  but  if  these  underhand 
devices  be  still  carried  on,  they  will  give  up  the  names  of  these  detractors  also 
to  public  indignation." 

"(Signed)        Tue  Roman  National  Committee. 
"Rome,  26th  May,  1863." 

Well  may  the  Piedmontese  government  desire  to  wash  its  hands  of  the 
excesses  which,  in  the  name  of  Italian  liberty,  the  Mazzinians  are  in  the  habit 
of  committing.  Well  may  they  protest  against  their  deeds  of  blood,  for  this 
list,  given  by  the  Roman  Committee,  is,  in  fact,  a  list  of  proscriptions :  this 
warning  is  an  appeal  to  the  dagger.  At  Rome,  where  the  principles  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Mazzinian  party  are  well  known,  no  one  is  deceived  about 
the  meaning  of  the  above  placard. 

The  split  between  the  advanced  patriots  and  the  Piedmontese,  which  has 
for  some  time  been  going  on  throughout  the  Peninsula,  has  resulted  at  Rome 
in  an  open  division.  In  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the  Roman  National 
Committee,  founded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Marquis  Migliorati  at  the  time 
he  was  an  accredited  minister  of  Sardinia  at  the  Holy  See,  its  friends  and 
members  are  breaking  up  into  two  opposing  factions.  The  party  of  action, 
finding  the  National  Committee  too  moderate  and  pusillanimous,  has  founded 
at  Rome  a  committee  of  its  own.  In  the  course  of  the  Fausti  trial,  which 
brought  so  many  hidden  things  to  light,  it  came  out  that  the  deeds  of  blood  com- 
mitted during  the  last  three  years  at  Rome,  were  done,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
Mazzinians,  or,  at  least,  by  those  of  the  Piedmontese  party  who  were  inclined 
to  go  over  to  the  opposite  faction.  Venanzi,  for  instance,  said  that  he  never 
ceased  protesting  against  the  scenes  of  the  29th  of  June,  1861,  prepared  by 
some  hotheads  of  the  party.  To-day  it  is  clearer  than  ever  that  the  Mazzinians 
have  the  upper  hand.  The  National  Committee  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
keep  its  adherents  together,  but  new  desertions  are  takbg  place  every  day. 
The  Roman  Committee  has  issued  an  address  to  its  party,  in  which  it  quotes 
from  La  Gazzetta  Uffieiale  dell*  Umbria  a  warning  directed  against  the  Mazzinians. 
"  The  party  of  action,"  says  the  Official  Gazette,  dated  1st  July,  "  after  a  long 
agitation,  seems  on  the  point  of  gathering  up  its  forces  to  make  some  foolish 
attempt  upon  Rome.  They  have  spread  the  report  that  they  are  acting,  if 
not  with  the  consent,  at  least  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Sardinian  government." 
The  Gazette  formally  denies  that  the  government  tolerates  in  any  wise  such 
projects.  If  once,  indeed,  they  were  of  use,  they  are  so  no  longer,  for  to-day 
the  conditions  of  Italy  are  changed.  "  The  goyemment,"  adds  the  journal, 
"  although  it  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  Roman  question,  yet  will  not  be  forced 
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to  act  against  its  will,  without  regard  to  its  political  situation  or  to  its 
external  relations.  Neither  will  it  cede  the  initiative  of  this  great  work  of 
regeneration  to  any  party,  but  will  contest  and  pat  down  e?ery  such  attempt 
from  what  quarter  soever  it  may  come."  Embodying  this  official  warning  in  its 
address,  and  adopting  its  maxims,  the  Roman  Committee  writes  as  follows  :— 

"May  this  warning  not  be  lost  upon  you,  O  Romans !  Close  your  ranks ; 
show  yourselves  inaccessible  to  the  suggestions  of  agitators  who  seek  to  dis- 
unite you,  to  recruit  from  among  your  ranks  men  to  execute  their  senseless 
enterprises.  Rejest  as  treason,  or  as  a  snare,  any  order  or  printed  appeal 
which  does  not  come  to  you  through  the  ordinary  cnannel  of  chiefs  of  sections 
or  chiefs  of  squadrons  at  Rome,  or  from  the  national  committees  in  the 
provinces.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  fallacious  promises,  by  Iving  hopes,  which 
will  end  only  in  sterile  sacrifices,  ruinous  alike  to  yourselves  and  to  your 
country.  The  supreme  day  of  action,  though  near  at  hand,  is  not  yet  come 
for  our  poor  Rome.  When  it  breaks, — that  day  so  impatiently  expected, — ^your 
National  Committee  will  not  be  slow  in  summoning  you  to  the  last  effort,  and 
to  a  certain  victory.    Ewiva  il  re  !     Viva  Italia ! 

"(Signed)        The  National  Romak  Comhitteb. 
"  Rome,  15th  July,  1863." 

It  is  as  well  that  the  divisions  in  the  revolutionary  party  should  be  made 
known ;  it  is,  also,  well  to  show  the  complicity  of  the  Sardinian  govern- 
nient  with  the  '  revolutionary  movement  in  Rome,  although  it  seeks  its 
supporters  just  now  among  the  less  extreme  of  the  revolutionary  societies. 
Difficult  must  the  task  be  to  preserve  the  peace  and  safety  of  Rome  against  so 
well-organized  a  party,  backed  up  as  it  is,  since  the  Fausti  trial  at  least,  by 
the  no-longer-hiddcn  countenance  of  Sardinia.  As  long  as  Piedmont  intervenes 
in  the  affairs  of  Rome  by  its  secret  and  revolutionary  agencies,  so  long,  at  the 
very  least,  must  French  troops  remain  to  protect  Rome  against  the  joint 
attacks  of  Sardinia  and  the  Revolution. 

In  the  course  of  the  Fausti  trial,  the  names  of  the  venerable  'Cardinals 
iMarini,  Mertel,  and  Di  Pietro  were  brought  before  the  public  by  the  revolu- 
t  ionary  party  as  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Roman  government. 
It  was  alleged  that  in  the  files  which  the  Roman  Committee  had  caused 
to  be  purloined  compromising  facts  were  to  be  found.  On  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Marini — which  has  since  happened — the  falsehood  has  been  repeated 
with  circumstantial  details.  The  Nazione,  the  organ  of  the  Revolution,  has 
by  means  of  the  telegraph  sent  the  absurd  story  through  Europe,  as  veritable 
news,  that  Cardinal  Marini  had  died  of  grief,  because  the  Pope  would  not 
allow  him  to  insert,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  the  official  part  of  the 
Giornale  di  Roma,  a  denial  of  all  complicity  in  the  Fausti  schemes.  Cardinal 
Marini  is  dead,  and  the  revolutionary  faction  do  not  scruple  to  calumniate 
the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  both 
Cardinals  Mertel  and  Di  Pietio,  equally  accused  with  the  late  Cardinal  Marini 
by  the  revolutionary  faction  of  disloyalty,  have  lately  been  promoted  to 
offices  of  great  trust  in  the  Pontifical  States.  The  Roman  official  journal, 
without  descending  to  details,  thus  remarks  on  "the  cynical  impudence 
of  the  revolutionary  press,  which,  to  gain  its  own  impious  ends,  lays  aside 
common  honesty,   and  publishes   from  day    to  day    the   most  shameless 
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reports,  the  most  hideoas  calumnies,  and  the  most  absurd  in?ention8,  the 
results  merely  of  its  hatred  against  the  government  of  the  Holy  See.  It 
would  be  as  tiresome  as  it  is  superfluous/'  continues  the  Oiornale  di  Roma, 
"  to  refer,  one  by  one,  to  these  strange  publications,  which  have  no  bottom  to 
them,  and  merit  no  other  refutation  than  a  contemptuous  silence.  Neverthe- 
less, in  order  to  give  just  vent  to  the  indignation  felt  by  so  many,  and  a  not 
less  just  satisfaction  to  persons  whose  principles  have  laid  them  open  from 
time  to  time  to  the  most  obstinate  slanders,  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  hold 
up,  once  for  all,  to  public  execration  this  criminal  system  pursued  to-day  by 
the  revolutionary  faction."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  remarks  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  honest  men  see  what  value  ought  to  be  attached  to  the 
articles  and  correspondence  of  certain  journals. 

PsocEssiON  OF  THE  SaI^tissimo  Salvatobe.— -The  procession  in  honour  of 
the  Miraculous  Portrait  has  just  been  held  at  Eome.  This  procession  is  never 
ordered  unless  in  times  of  great  public  danger,  or  when  great  calamities  and  evils 
threaten  Christian*  society.  The  last  time  this  grand  ceremonial  took  place 
was  under  Leo  XII.  During  all  the  commotions,  wars,  and  revolutions  which 
have  since  occurred,  in  presence  of  political  crimes  and  of  sacrilegious  usurpa- 
tions— when  even  the  sanctity  of  Rome  was  not  respected — the  Sacred  Portrait 
was  never  borne  in  penitential  sorrow  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  chapel 
Sancta  Sanctorum  in  the  church  of  S.  John  Lateran.  This  procession  of 
the  Santissimo  Salvatore  is  now  ordered  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  avert  the  evils 
threatening  Italy  and  Christianity.  Although  there  has  been  great  reserve, 
and  little  has  been  said  about  the  matter,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  very  highest 
importance  is  attached  to  this  act  of  the  Holy  See.  The  prudence  of  Home 
is  proverbial,  and  the  absence  of  all  desire,  without  grave  necessity,  to  disturb 
men's  minds,  is  part  of  her  divine  wisdom ;  but  from  this  act  it  is  evident, 
although  we  may  not  as  yet  sufficiently  realize  it,  that  we  are  living  in  days 
of  great  impending  dangers  and  judgments.  In  the  order  for  public  prayers 
the  Cardinal  Yicar  explains  the  motives  of  this  extraordinary  and  sacred 
procession :  he  indicates  very  clearly  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  Church, 
and  implies  that  the  Holy  See,  in  spite  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  calls 
for  the  greatest  watchfulness  and  care  in  its  defence. 

"This  Sacred  Portrait,"  says  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Home,  "never  leaves 
the  place  where  it  is  venerated  but  on  the  gravest  and  moat  exceptional 
occasions,  and  when  the  most  pressing  need  exists  of  satisfying  the  Divine 
justice,  and  of  obtaining  for  the  people  special  graces.  There  is  no  need  for 
many  words  to  convince  everyone  that,  in  the  perilous  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  in  which  deadness  of  faith  produces  such  great  evils,  it  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  means  to  appease  the 
anger  of  GK>d,  justly  irritated  against  us,  and  avert  the  chastisements  which 
our  sins  justly  draw  down  upon  us.  In  order  that  the  punishments  which  we 
already  endure  be  not  followed  by  graver  punishments  which  may  await  us  if 
we  delay  in  returning  to  Qod  by  sincere  repentance,  we  ought  now  to  do 
penance,  not  only  for  our  own  sins,  but  also  for  those  which  in  our  day 
more  than  ever  deluge  the  earth.  In  our  day,  when  all  rights,  human  and 
divine,  are  denied;  when  the  impiety  of  man  goes  so  far  as  to  blaspheme,  in 
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the  most  shameless  manner^  the  Majesty  of  God,  to  deny  the  most  sacred 
dogmas  of  our  faith,  among  others  the  very  Divinity  of  Jesas  Christ,  the 
reverential  homage  which  we  shall  pay  to  the  Sacred  Portrait  of  the  God- 
Man,  Saviour  of  the  world,  will  serve  also  as  a  reparation  for  the  ontragcs 
which  His  Divine  Person  has  recently  received  from  the  impious  productions 
of  a  sacrilegious  pen.  To  these  generous  motives,  which  ought  to  excite  os 
to  honour  our  Divine  Saviour,  we  Romans  have  special  motives  of  our  own, 
which  ought  to  prompt  us  to  offer  with  zeal  to  our  Lord  a  tribute  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  These  motives  are  the  special  benefits  which  without 
ceasing,  more  especially  in  our  days,  the  Divine  Mercy  bestows  on  our  city. 
Who  among  us  docs  not  know  the  deluge  of  evils  which  inundates  the  peoples 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  ?  To  enumerate  them  here  would  only  serve  to 
make  everyone  who  has  the  feelings  of  faith  and  of  charity  for  his  brethren 
shudder  with  horror.  Let  us,  then,  draw  a  veil  over  so  many  miseries,  and 
let  us  recall  them  only  to  implore  with  greater  fervour  and  zeal  that  au  end 
be  put  to  them.  Nevertheless,  may  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  go  up  towards 
God,  who  by  an  evident  miracle  of  His  mercy  has  vouchsafed  to  save  our 
Eomc  from  the  attacks  of  an  unbridled  revolution,  which,  while  it  has  covered 
neighbouring  cities  and  countries  with  confusion  and  ruins,  finds  itself 
arrested  by  the  Divine  arm  at  the  gate  of  the  city  where  sits  the  Supreme 
Pontiff."  In  order  the  more  to  incite  the  faithful  to  come  and  venerate  this 
sacred  memorial,  and  to  pray  with  fervour  for  the  intentions  of  the  Holy 
Father,  various  indulgences  are  accorded. 

Tbc  Pope,  it  appears,  was  requested  to  order  the  Procession  of  the 
Santissimo  Salvatore  in  1S60,  and  again  in  1862,  and  refused  to  accede  to 
the  prayer,  not  wishing  to  create  an  alarm  in  the  public  mind.  His  Holiness 
is  said  now  to  have  consented,  not  so  much  on  account  of  new  political  com- 
plications, as  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  open  atheism,  and  the 
spread  of  works  denying  the  truth  of  Scripture  and  our  Lord's  Divinity. 
The  impious  writings  t^  which  allusion  is  made  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar  appear 
more  especially  to  be  Renan's  "  Vie  de  J^sus,"  which  is  being  now  trans- 
lated into  Italian  all  over  the  different  provinces  subject  to  Piedmont,  and  is 
even  recommended  by  the  Ind^pendente  as  the  "  most  evangelical  work  since  the 
Gospels."  A  book  of  Proudhon*s,  "  La  Justice  de  la  Revolution,"  dedicated 
openly  a  Satan,  is  also  doing  infinite  mischief  in  all  the  towns  of  Upper  Italy, 
where  the  reproductions  of  the  most  infamous  and  bksphemous  French 
works  are  greedily  read.  The  procession,  which  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  was  most  solemn.  In  this  act  of  public  reparation  for  the 
scandals  of  infidelity,  and  of  public  profession  of  Christian  truths,  au 
immense  concourse  of  people  took  part.  The  piazza  and  church  of  8.  John 
Lateran  were  crowded  with  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes :  priests,  soldiers, 
monks,  natives  of  Rome,  strangers  of  all  tribes  and  tongues,  peasants  from 
the  country  round  Rome,  clad  in  their  picturesque  costume,  infants  in  their 
mothers'  arms,  ambassadors  in  their  carriages,  thronged  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass. 

The  line  was  kept  by  French  and  Pontifical  soldiers.  The  whole  of  this 
immense  multitude  was  grave  and  recollected.  At  four  o'clock  the  pro- 
cession issued  from  the  Basilica.    It  was  headed  by  the  cleigy  of  the  seven 
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great  cblirclies  of  Eome,  and  was  followed  by  committees,  guilds,  religious 
orders,  multitudes  of  clergy,  and  people  of  every  grade,  all  joining  in  the 
cbaunt  of  tbe  litanies  with  a  fervour  and  an  enthusiasm  that,  from  its  depth 
and  reality,  was  very  striking.  The  Roman  Committee  had  placarded  over- 
night, on  their  accustomed  places,  unseemly  insults  and  provocations,  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  them.  They  had  sent  circulars  round  on  the  Sunday 
morning  with  the  object  of  preventing  people  from  attending,  containing 
threatening  notices,  a  measure  which,  by  increasing  the  attendance,  only  served 
to  show  the  little  hold  they  have  on  the  Roman  population.  The  Pope  did  not 
himself  assist  iu  the  procession.  Tbe  Sacred  Portrait  was  carried  from  tbe 
Lateran  and  was  placed  on  the  altar  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  ^here  it  was 
visited  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  persons. 

The  day  after  the  procession  the  Pope  went  in  full  state  to  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  del  Popolo ;  there  was  great  cheering  in  the  crowd  on  the  piazza 
and  all  down  the  Repetta  through  which  he  passed.  The  religious  orders  of 
Rome  went  by  turns  to  venerate  the  Santissimo  Salvatore,  and  to  keep  per- 
petual watch.  The  Basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  where  the  Sacred  Picture  was 
placed,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  pilgrimage  which,  for  its  fervour  and  depth 
of  devotion,  has  surprised  even  those  who  never  doubted  the  power  which 
religion  has  on  the  Roman  population.  From  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
church  has  been  filled  with  crowds  of  people,  whose  recollected  demeanour  has 
been  most  edifying.  It  is  computed  that  about  three  thousand  persons 
received  communion  there  every  morning.  The  clergy  of  the  different  parishes, 
the  confraternities,  the  religious  orders  went  on  this  holy  pilgrimage  each  day 
in  procession.  It  was  a  singular  sight,  and  at  times,  we  can  well  believe, 
most  imposing.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  exposition,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  Holy  Pather,  accompanied  by  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals, 
went  to  offer  up  his  supplications  before  the  high  altar  of  the  Basilica,  where  the 
Sacred  Picture  was  placed.  The  crowd  was  immense  both  in  the  church  and  in 
the  streets  through  which  His  Holiness  passed :  he  was  received  everywhere 
with  an  unbounded  enthusiasm.  There  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  witnessed  this  ovation,  of  the  populaiity  of  the  Pope  in  Rome.  This 
great  religious  manifestation  was  wanted  in  these  days.  The  solemn  act  of 
reparation  and  public  profession  of  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  oar  Lord  which 
the  Pope  has  made,  has  already  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  public  mind 
as  will  make  this  procession  remarkable  in  the  religious  annals  of  his  glorious 
Pontificate. 

The  Sacred  Picture  is  attributed  by  an  ancient  tradition  to  S.  Luke.  In 
726  S.  Grermanus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  save  it  from- the  fury  of  the 
iconoclasts,  sent  it  to  Pope  Gregory  II.  The  Santissimo  Salvatore  has  always 
been  reputed  miraculous.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  of  the  very  earliest  school 
of  art,  and,  though  rude  enough  in  its  execution,  is  said  to  be  a  very  impres- 
sive picture,  the  traces  of  the  Passion  on  the  Pace  of  our  Lord  being  rendered 
with  almost  painful  truth  and  expression. 

For  forty-three  days  preceding  the  Penitential  Procession  '^  the  miraculous 
image  of  Most  .Holy  Mary,  venerated  under  the  title  of  '  Our  Advocate/  in 
Vicovaro,  has  daily  renewed,"  says  the  Roman  Monitare  of  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, ''the  prodigy,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  apparent,  of 
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aversion  professed  at  the  present  day  against  ancient  systems  ?  Is  it  not  said 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress?  You  abrogate  the  codes  which  were  in 
force  a  few  years  ago ;  you  introduce  new  laws  and  new  modes  of  procedure, 
and  even  new  names,  in  all  the  branches  of  the  public  administration,  in  order 
to  disturb  souls  and  outrage  the  Church ;  and  now  you  are  looking  up  the  old 
doctrines,  long  since  condemned,  of  the  Van  Espens  and  the  Giannones,  as 
well  as  the  ordinances  of  the  Josephs,  the  Leopolds,  and  the  Tannccia^ 
doctrines  against  which  the  Catholic  Church,  by  th  mouth  of  so  many  of 
her  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  of  her  bishops  and  of  her  schools,  has  never  ceased  to 
protest,  pointing  them  out  as  contrary  to  justice,  absurd,  scandalous,  worthy 
of  eternal  condemnation.  Thus,  while  you  are  priding  yourselves  on  your 
new  civilization,  and  on  the  great  progress  you  have  made,  all  that  you  do, 
when  the  Catholic  Church  is  concerned,  is  to  retrograde  many  years,  many 
centuries."  The  venerable  bishops  of  Naples  conclude  by  beseechkg  the  King 
of  Sardinia  to  give  ear  for  once  to  the  protestations  of  bishops  who,  in  order 
to  fulfil  a  duty  of  conscience,  raise  their  voice  on  behalf  of  religion  and  of 
justice. 

This  noble  protest  of  the  Neapolitan  Episcopate  is  as  full  of  courage  as  of 
wisdom.  The  evidence  therein  set  forth  as  to  the  condact  of  the  Sardinian 
Government  in  the  Neapolitan  States  is  an  additional  token,  among  many 
that  have  been  recently  appearing,  that  a  kingdom  obtained  by  treachery  and 
fraud  is  not  likely  to  be  governed  with  honour  and  justice.  The  dishonest 
and  tyrannical  manner  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  being  treated  in  the 
Neapolitan  States  speaks  ill  for  the  character  of  the  men  who  govern  in  Sardinia. 
Proofs  of  late  have  been  accumulating  against  them  ;  and  their  own  recorded 
admissions  of  double-dealing  and  hypocrisy  are  now  being  produced  to  their 
condemnation.  A  very  singular  work,  for  instance,  has  just  been  published  in 
Piedmont,  which  discloses  some  curious  facts  as  to  the  conduct  and  character 
of  public  men  in  Sardinia  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  at  Naples.  It  is  a 
book  by  Cavalierc  Bianca,  containing  official  proofs  of  the  complicity  of  Connt 
Cavour  in  Garibaldi's  expedition  against  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  produces  letters 
from  Cavour,  giving  full  authority  to  La  Farina  to  direct  the  expedition,  with 
orders  to  despatch  arms  and  money  to  Garibaldi,  Consenz,  and  Medici.  Orders 
arc  also  shown  directing  the  Prefect  of  Genoa  not  to  oppose  the  expedition. 
Farini,the  dictator  of  the  -^milian  provinces, is  told  to  leave  at  Genoa  convoys  of 
rifled  arms,  from  the  arsenalofModena,  for  the  use  of  this  nefarious  expedition. 
The  two  deputies,  Bottero  and  Casalis,  are  despatched,  each  with  500,000  francs ' 
to  aid  the  insurrection.  The  most  conclusive  proofs  are  given  of  the  shame- 
less effrontery  of  this  minister,  who,  in  the  Official  Gazette,  dared  to  deny  all 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  government  with  this  expedition.  In  addition  to 
the  letters  and  despatches  of  Cavour,  there  are  letters  from  the  Marqnis 
Yillamarina,  Sardinian  Ambassador  at  Naples ;  lettei-s  of  Admiral  Persano,  who 
having  received  an  order  from  Cavour  couched  in  dubious  terms,  but  meaning 
in  reality  that  he  should  place  his  ships  between  the  vessels  of  Garibaldi  and  the 
Neapolitan  cruisers,  answered,  "I  understand  you;  I  will  execute  your 
orders,  but  you  may  send  me  to-morrow,  if  you  like,  to  Fenistrelle"  (the  political 
prison).  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  Turinese  Chambers  General  Bixio  alladed 
to  this  mission  of  Admiral  Persano  in  the  Neapolitan  waters.    We  will  quote 
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the  sixty-nine  prelates  (two  cardinals,  fifteen  archbishops,  forty-seven  bishops, 
and  live  eapitnlar  vicars)  demonstrate  in  clear  and  forcible  terms  that  this 
decree  is  a  flagrant  violation,  not  only  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  bnt  of  the 
liberty  of  religion,  guaranteed  by  human  laws,  and  of  the  constitutional 
statute  promulgated  at  Turin.  The  venerable  prelates  remind  the  king  that 
since,  by  the  Divine  mercy,  he  was  regenerated  at  the  baptismal  font  and 
brought  up  in  the  principles  of  Catholicism,  he  must  know  very  well  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  a  mystical  body^  of  which  our  Lord  is  the  Head,  and 
the  faithful  are  the  members;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  had  left  a  Vicar  on 
earth  in  order  th(it  this  visible  Church  should  also  have  a  visible  head  to 
govern  it  in  all  things  which  concern  faith,  morals,  discipline,  and  the  salvation 
of  souls.  After  this  statement,  the  bishops  of  Naples  tell. the  King  of 
Sardinia  that  the  royal  decree,  which  they  beseech  him  to  revoke,  will  cut  off 
the  free  communication  between  the  head  of  the  Church  and  its  members^-a 
communication  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  mystical 
body.  Does  not  this  proceeding,  they  ask,  aggravate  the  offences  already 
committed  in  this  unhappy  Italy  against  the  Church — persecuted  in  the  persons 
of  a  great  number  of  her  ministers,  despoiled  of  the  greater  part  of  her 
property,  and  now  threatened  with  a  terrible  blow,  which  aims  at  nothing  less 
than  to  separate  the  head  from  the  body  P  If,  they  argue,  the  right  of  self- 
preservation  is  recognized  by  the  natural  law  as  belonging  to  all  beings,  even 
the  most  vile,  how  can  men  deny  an  equal  right  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
is  the  most  noble  of  all,  as  well  on  account  of  the  Divinity  of  her  Founder  as 
for  the  inestimable  value  of  her  treasures,  the  sanctity  of  her  chief  members, 
and  the  importance  of  her  last  end  ?  After  warning  the  king  against  the 
flatterers  of  the  civil  power,  the  prelates  declare  that  the  decree  which  occu- 
pies their  attention  is  even  in  open  contradiction  to  the  statute  of  the  con- 
stitution. "  This  statute  enacts  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  sole  religion 
of  the  State ;  that  is,  that  in  all  things  concerning  faith,  morals,  and  disci- 
pline, the  Sovereign  Roman  Pontiff  has  the  right  to  command,  and  that  the 
Italians  are  under  the  obligation  of  obedience.  How  then  can  you  now  seek 
to  abolish  that  which  has  been  enacted  in  this  article,  and  treat  as  strangers, 
even  as  enemies,  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  regular  prelates,  only  because 
they  do  not  reside  in  a  place  subject  to  the  royal  authority  ? — ^how  forbid  the 
observance  of  their  ordinances  until  they  have  received  the  Royal  Exequatur  P 
Where  then,"  they  ask,  "under  the  Constitutional  Government,  is  the  liberty  of 
which  so  much  boast  has  been  made  P  And  what  is  worse,"  they  continue,  "is 
that  in  these  calamitous  times  we  see  Anglican,  Zwinglian,  and  Calvinist  minis- 
ters infecting  Italy,  erecting  pulpits,  from  which  they  preach  error,  circulating 
pernicious  books,  and  striving  to  unchristianise  the  people.  These  men  have 
surely  not  obtained  the  royal  consent  to  under  e  the  mission  which  has 
been  confided  to  them  by  sects  hostile  to  Cathol  from  beyond  the  sea,  or 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  To  these  set  full  liberty  is  g  ted. 
How,  then,  can  that  which  is  permitted  to  religioos        s  not  rar  1  by 

the  constitution,  be  denied  to  the  veritable  Chnroh  ot  * 
to  be  the  sole  Church  of  the  State  P        t  it  will        i 
Exequatur  and  Placet  have  been  in  fo       in  <       r 
reason,  then,  that  they  shoald  not  be  e* 
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aversion  professed  at  the  present  day  against  ancient  systems  ?  Is  it  not  said 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress?  You  abrogate  the  codes  which  were  in 
force  a  few  years  ago ;  you  introduce  new  laws  and  new  modes  of  procedure, 
and  even  new  names,  in  all  the  branches  of  the  public  administration,  in  order 
to  disturb  souls  and  outrage  the  Church ;  and  now  you  are  looking  up  the  old 
doctrines,  long  since  condemned,  of  the  Van  Espens  and  the  Giannones,  as 
well  as  the  ordinances  of  the  Josephs,  the  Leopolds,  and  the  TanuccLs — 
doctrines  against  which  the  Catholic  Church,  by  th  mouth  of  so  many  of 
her  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  of  her  bishops  and  of  her  schools,  has  never  ceased  to 
protest,  pointing  them  out  as  contrary  to  justice,  absurd,  scandalous,  worthy 
of  eternal  condemnation.  Thus,  while  you  are  priding  yourselves  on  your 
new  civilization,  and  on  the  great  progress  you  have  made,  all  that  you  do, 
when  the  Catholic  Church  is  concerned,  is  to  retrograde  many  years,  many 
centuries."  The  venerable  bishops  of  Naples  conclude  by  beseeching  the  King 
of  Sardinia  to  give  ear  for  once  to  the  protestations  of  bishops  who,  in  order 
to  fulfil  a  duty  of  conscience,  raise  their  voice  on  behalf  of  religion  and  of 
justice. 

This  noble  protest  of  the  Neapolitan  Episcopate  is  as  full  of  courage  as  of 
wisdom.  The  evidence  therein  set  forth  as  to  the  condact  of  the  Sardinian 
Government  in  the  Neapolitan  States  is  an  additional  token,  among  many 
that  have  been  recently  appearing,  that  a  kingdom  obtained  by  treachery  and 
fraud  is  not  likely  to  be  governed  with  honour  and  justice.  The  dishonest 
and  tyrannical  manner  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  being  treated  in  the 
Neapolitan  States  speaks  ill  for  the  character  of  the  men  who  govern  in  Sardinia. 
Proofs  of  late  have  been  accumulating  against  them  ;  and  their  own  recorded 
admissions  of  double-dealing  and  hypocrisy  are  now  being  produced  to  their 
condemnation.  A  very  singular  work,  for  instance,  has  just  been  published  in 
Piedmont,  which  discloses  some  curious  facts  as  to  the  conduct  and  character 
of  public  men  in  Sardinia  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  at  Naples.  It  is  a 
book  by  Cavalicre  Bianca,  containing  official  proofs  of  the  complicity  of  Count 
Cavour  in  Garibaldi's  expedition  against  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  produces  letters 
from  Cavour,  giving  full  authority  to  La  Farina  to  direct  the  expedition,  with 
orders  to  despatch  arms  and  money  to  (Garibaldi,  Consenz,  and  Medici.  Orders 
arc  also  shown  directing  the  Prefect  of  Genoa  not  to  oppose  the  expedition. 
Farini,  the  dictator  of  the  ^Emilian  provinces, is  told  to  leave  at  Genoa  convoys  of 
rifled  arms,  from  the  arsenal  of  Modena,  for  the  use  of  this  nefarious  expedition. 
The  two  deputies,  Bottcro  and  Casalis,  are  despatched,  each  with  500,000  francs ' 
to  aid  the  insurrection.  The  most  conclusive  proofs  are  given  of  the  shame- 
less effrontery  of  this  minister,  who,  in  the  Official  Gazette,  dared  to  deny  all 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  government  with  this  expedition.  In  addition  to 
the  letters  and  despatches  of  Cavour,  there  are  letters  from  the  Marquis 
Yillamarina,  Sardinian  Ambassador  at  Naples ;  letters  of  Admiral  Persano,  who 
having  received  an  order  from  Cavour  couched  in  dubious  terms,  but  meaning 
in  reality  that  he  should  place  bis  ships  between  the  vessels  of  Garibaldi  and  the 
Neapolitan  cruisers,  answered,  "I  understand  you;  I  will  execato  your 
orders,  but  you  may  send  me  to-morrow,  if  you  like,  to  Fenistrelle"  (the  political 
prison).  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  Turinese  Chambers  General  Bixio  alladed 
to  this  mission  of  Admiral  Persano  in  the  Neapolitan  waters.    We  will  quote 
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bis  words  to  show  with  what  cjnioal  effrontery  he  unmasks  the  hypocrisy  of 
his  former  supporters.  **  When,"  said  General  Bixio,  "we  were  at  Palermo — 
but  it  is  painful  for  me  to  speak  of  things  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence,  yet  when  facts  are  cited,  I  must  meet  them  by  others — ^when,  I  say,  we 
were  at  Palermo,  I  was  often  sent  to  Yice-Admiral  Persano  on  matters  of  a 
difficult  and  delicate  nature ;  had  they  transpired,  the  succour  and  aid  which 
we  had  received  from  the  Government  would  have  been  discovered,  and  such 
a  discovery  might  have  disturbed  the  course  of  events.  Persano,  who  might 
have  been  disavowed  at  any  moment,  took  all  upon  himself,  and  acted  with 
courage."  According  to  the  avowal,  then,  of  one  of  its  own  chiefs,  the 
Garibaldian  expedition  did  receive  assistance  and  succour  from  the  Piedroontese 
Government,  which  had  protested  its  innocence  before  all  Europe. 

The  following  letter  of  Cavour's,  written  at  a  date  when  friendly  relations 
were  existing  between  the  Governments  of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  is  a  striking 
testimony  of  the  deceit  and  dishonesty  of  the  latter.  It  is  addressed  to 
Admiral  Persano,  congratulating  him  on  the  success  of  Garibaldi. 

"Turin,  28th  July,  1860. 

"  I  rejoice  at  the  victory  of  Milazzo,  which  has  done  honour  to  the  Italian 
arms,  and  which  ought  to  convince  Europe  that  the  Italians  are  henceforth 
resolved  to  gain  at  all  costs  their  country  and  their  liberty.  I  beg  you  to 
present  my  very  warm  and  sincere  congratulations  to  General  Garibaldi.  I 
do  not  see  how  they  can  prevent  him  from  passing  over  to  the  continent.  So 
much  the  better  if  the  Neapolitans  have  accomplished,  or,  at  least,  commenced, 
the  work  of  regeneration;  but  if  they  will  not,  or  cannot,  bud^e,  then  let 
Garibaldi  do  as  he  likes.  The  enterprise  must  not  remain  half-finished.  The 
national  Hag  unfurled  in  Sicilv  must  be  set  up  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
carried  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  until  it  floats  over  the  walls  of  the 
queen  of  that  sea.  Present  my  compliments  also  to  Medici  and  to  Malanchini, 
who  have  conducted  themselves  admirably." 

"Cavour." 

At  the  very  time  at  which  this  letter  was  written,  Cavour,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  publicly  treating  with  the  ambassadors  whom  King  Francis  II. 
had  sent  to  Turin.  He  hoped  that  the  negotiations  would  be  broken  off;  he  feared 
that  the  Neapolitans  would  not  hudge;  but,  finding  out  at  last  that  they  were  not 
the  men  he  took  them  for,  that  they  would  not  become  traitors  to  their  king  and 
country,  he  launched  Garibaldi  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Wliat  an  episode 
does  not  this  for  m  in  the  history  of  t  he  Italian  Revolution !  Here  we  see  Cavour, 
the  double-dealing  minister  of  Sardinia,  employing  such  men  for  his  confidential 
agents  as  Garibaldi  and  the  traitor  Liborio  Romano,  who,  as  prime  minister  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  betrayed  his  master  in  secret,  and  afterwards  boasted  that 
his  was  the  hand  which  transferred  the  crown  of  Francis  to  Victor  Emmanuel ! 
This  work  of  Cavaliere  Bianca  has  appeared  at  an  opportune  moment.  There  are 
traitors  now  at  Rome  as  there  were  at  Naples.  The  Fnusti  trial  has  at  least 
brought  one  such  to  light,  and  has  shown  us  clearly  that  Piedmont  is  as 
unscrupulous  in  the  means  which  it  now  uses  against  Rome,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Cavour,  when  it  plotted  in  secret  for  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  of 
Naples. 

On  the  first  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  his  expulsion,  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Naples  addressed  a  letter  to  the  clergy  and  faithful  of  his  diocese. 
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The  archbishop  puts  under  interdict  fi^e  of  the  churches  of  Naples  in  which 
divine  service  was  performed  by  secular  priests  and  monks  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  diocesan,  and  in  spite  of  his  repeated  remonstrances.  These 
churches  are,  Santa  Brigitta,  Gesii  Nuovo,  Santa  Maria,  La  Nunziatella,  and 
San  Francesco  di  Paulo.  Some  of  these  churches  had  belonged  to  religious 
communities  'expelled  by  the  Piedmontese  and,  on  their  expulsion,  they  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary.  The  Government  had  handed  over 
these  churches  to  priests  and  monks  known  for  the  extravagance  of  their 
political  views,  who  have  now  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  their  bishop 
by  performing  the  sacred  rites  without  his  authorization.  The  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop declares  that  every  priest  who  shall  preach,  hear  confessions,  or  say 
mass  in  any  one  of  those  churches,  or  perform  any  service  whatsoever,  is,  ipso 
facto,  suspended.  He  points  out  the  dangers  of  impiety  and  Protestantism, 
and  against  their  seductive  influences  he  warns  the  faithful  to  be  on  their 
guard.  He  then  expresses  the  deep  grief  he  feels  in  living  so  far  away  from 
his  flock.  The  "  liberal"  priests,  as  they  are  called,  of  these  five  churches 
which  are  placed  under  interdict,  have  published  an  article  in  their  journal, 
IJ Emancipatore,  in  which  tbey  declare  that  a  great  religious  revolution  is  about 
to  take  place  in  Italy  which,  in  explaining,  with  the  gospel  in  its  hand,  the  true 
sense  of  certain  precepts  of  our  Lord,  will  light  a  flame  which  shall  chase  away 
all  darkness  and  abuses.  Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  priests  whom  the 
Piedmontese  government  instals  in  the  finest  churches  of  Naples.  Clerical 
Liberalism,  it  appears  from  trustworthy  accounts,  is  making  great  strides 
towards  Protestantism ;  in  Milan,  where  a  great  number  of  priests  are  adopt- 
ing revolutionary  principles.  Protestantism  is  making  alarming  progress. 
But  in  Naples,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  are  building  Protestant 
cliurches  and  propagating  anti-Catholic  views  with  the  help  of  suspended 
priests,  Protestantism  and  irreligion  have  little  effect  on  the  faith 
and  uo  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  people.  The  zeal  of  the  clergy  is  redoubled, 
and  the  people  flock  to  the  churches.  On  the  Peast  of  the  Assumption  every 
church  and  chapel  was  crowded ;  every  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  sur- 
rounded by  devout  petitioners.  The  lamps  were  lighted  before  her  image  at 
the  comer  of  almost  every  street ;  processions  were  made  in  her  honour,  and 
the  country  people  came  into  the  city  to  visit  her  shrines,  preceded  by  the 
cross,  and  reciting  her  litany,  or  chaunting  hymns  in  her  praise.  During  the 
last  three  years  the  clergy  of  Naples  have  held  themselves  aloof  both  from  the 
revolution  and  from  the  reaction,  and  have  devoted  their  energies  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  spread  of  popular  devotion  and  religious  knowledge  among 
the  people.  Eeligious  confraternities  have  been  instituted;  charitable  asso- 
ciations and  associations  for  prayer  have  been  set  on  foot,  and  have  already 
been  attended  with  happy  results.  Cardinal  Sforza,  exiled  by  the  Pied- 
montese, watches  from  a  distance  over  his  flock,  and  never  loses  sight  of  their 
spiritual  interests.  The  interdict  of  the  five  churches  in  Naples  has  produced 
a  salutary  effect  upon  the  people.  The  order,  likewise,  of  the  Grand  Peniten- 
tiary, counselling  and  warning  all  priests  who  have  unhappily  fallen  for  a  time 
under  evil  influences,  and  have  violated  their  obedience  to  their  spiritual  supe- 
riors and  to  the  Holy  See,  to  make  a  public  retractation  of  their  errors,  is  bring- 
ing, at  least  in  the  IS  eapolitan  states,  many  priests  to  a  sense  of  their  daty. 
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In  ike  meantime,  the  Government  is  porsning  with  renewed  ^hostility  biahops 
and  priests.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  his  vicar  are  cited  to  appear  before 
tribunals  to  answer  for  having  published  Papal  bulls  without  the  royal  ex- 
equatur. But  the  Archbishop  is  already  in  exile :  what  further  persecution  the 
Piedmontese  government  have  in  reserve  for  him  and  his  flock  time  will  show ; 
but  we  may  be  certain  that  the  more  the  religious  spirit  revives  the  fiercer  will 
be  the  rancour  of  its  enemies. 

Piedmont  and  Italt. — In  the  Parliament  of  Toriuj  during  the  last  session, 
one  occurrence  seems  to  warrant  special  notice:  viz.,  the  characteristic 
attempt  on  the  part  of  E.  Passaglia  to  introduce  a  bill  to  regulate  the  relations 
between  the  Church  and  State. 

But  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  be  of  service  to  say  a  word  as  to 
the  constitution  of  this  Turinese  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Each  depnty  re- 
presents, according  to  the  electoral  law,  50,000  citizens.  But  out  of  forty 
"  Colleges,"  which  were  recently  examined  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the 
elections,  it  was  found  that  in  eight,  representing  about  400,000  citizens,  the 
electors  were  registered  to  the  number  of  only  8,640 ;  in  eight  other  colleges, 
7,908 ;  in  eight  others,  7,873 ;  in  eight  more,  8,658 ;  and  in  the  last  eight, 
8,418.  Thus  it  appeared,  that  in  the  forty  colleges,  representing  about  two 
millions  of  citizens,  there  wereonly  41,497  electors  registered; ».«.  little  more  than 
two  per  cent,  of  the  population  had  claimed  the  power  of  electing  their  repre- 
sentatives. But  this  is  not  all :  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  registered 
electors  came  forward  to  vote.  Out  of  41,497  registered  electors,  representing 
forty  colleges,  only  20,050  voted ;  and  of  these  20,050  votes,  14,155  were 
given  to  forty  deputies  elected ;  that  is  to  say,  each  deputy,  who  ought  to  re- 
present 50,000  citizens,  has  been  elected,  on  an  average,  by  about  354  votes. 
But  even  this  is  not  the  whole  truth:  in  the  Turinese  parliament  there  are 
deputies  who  have  been  returned  by  fewer  than  100  votes. 

With  these  figures  before  us :— out  of  50,000  persons,  1,000  registered 
electors ;  out  of  50,000  persons,  600  voters ;  and  a  representative  of  50,000 
persons  elected  by  350  votes ;  and  some  deputies  elected  by  fewer  than  100 
votes  —  with  the  insight  which  these  figures  give  us  into  the  constitution  of 
the  Turinese  Chamber,  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that  that  body  does  not 
actually  represent  the  feelings,  the  wishes,  and  the  principles  of  the  Italian 
people.  The  Turinese  Chamber  represents  the  small,  but  active,  minority ;  it 
is  the  product  of  bureaucratic  action.  Pew  of  the  great  lords  of  the  soil  are 
present  in  those  Chambers ;  few  of  the  great  historic  names  of  Italy  are  en- 
rolled in  their  lists.  Doctors,  lawyers,  and  professors,  the  unhealthy  overgrowth 
of  the  unlucrative  professions,  fill  the  seats,  and  speak  in  the  name  of  those 
who,  had  they  the  moral  conrage  or  the  active  energy  which  the  true  sense  of 
responsibility  inspires,  would  now  control  events  and  reverse  the  policy  of 
Piedmont.  But  the  long-continued  hostility  of  these  Chambers  to  religion  is 
another  evidence  of  the  indolence  and  moral  cowardice  of  the  well-disposed  in 
Italy, — of  men  who  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  private  lives  are  true  to  their 
faith,  yet  stir  not  hand  or  foot  to  save  their  country  from  drifting  to 
destruction. 

In  such  an  assembly  Passaglia  introduced  his  bill,  the  provisions  of  which 
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would  have  subjected  the  Church  completely  to  the  power  of  the  State^  and 
would  have  compelled  the  clergy  to  receive  a  State  education.  By  one  of  the 
enactments  of  the  bill,  every  priest  who  would  not  bind  himself  by  an  oath 
"  not  to  oppose,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  independent  unity  of  Italy,'*  was  to 
be  outlawed ;  by  another  the  same  penalty  was  to  be  inflicted  on  every  priest 
who  rejected  the  State  system  of  education.  The  speech  in  which  he  intro- 
duced his  motion  was  listened  to  with  weariness  by  the  Chambers.  He  declares 
himself  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  yet  denies  that  he  is  excommunicated. 
**  Gentlemen,*'  he  said,  '*  neither  you  nor  I  are  excommunicated.  It  is  not 
man  who  excommunicates,  it  is  Christ  by  Peter ;  and  at  Borne  it  b  not  Peter 
who  has  spoken,  it  is  man."  "  I  am  not  excommunicated,  I  am  not  exoom- 
municated,"  is  the  cry  of  the  unhappy  man ;  but  even  the  members  who 
listened  to  him  knew,  without  pitybg  him  in  his  feeble  struggle,  that  he  was 
at  that  moment  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  In  this  same  spirit  he  admitted 
that  the  universal  Episcopate  supports  the  Pope.  ''  The  Catholic  Episcopate," 
he  said,  "  aroused  almost  to  a  man,  has  preached  a  crusade  against  ns  and 
against  our  conduct.  It  has  proclaimed  us  wicked,  usurpers,  sacrilegious ; 
and  that  our  conduct  has  been  evil,  criminal,  impious,  and  worthy  of  all  the 
judgments  of  heaven  and  earth.  To  this  decision,  almost  universal,  of  the 
Episcopate,  the  voice  of  no  small  part  of  the  laity  of  Europe  has  joined  itself. 
Yes ;  it  is  notorious  and  indisputable  that  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Belgium, 
in  England,  a  vast  number  of  the  laity  have  sympathised  with  their  bishops." 
But  with  Passaglia  the  independent  unity  of  Italy  was  the  dominant  idea;  to 
this  everything,  no  matter  how  sacred,  was  sacrificed.  The  Church  must  bow 
down  before  his  views.  He  boasted  that  he  had  the  secret  support  of  eight 
or  ten  thousand  priests  in  Italy.  He  was  the  head  of  a  rising  and  influential 
party.  Into  the  examination  of  this  extravagant  and  false  assertion  we  will 
not  now  enter.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  there  is  a  section,  though  not 
large,  of  the  clergy  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  more  especially  among  some  of 
the  capitular  bodies,  which  is  unfaithful  in  its  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See; 
and  which,  out  of  timidity  or  self-seeking,  endeavours  to  win  the  good  graces 
of  the  party  hostile  to  the  Church.  On  the  occasion  of  the  national  f^te,  when 
there  was  no  legal  compulsion  to  sing  the  Te  Deum,  this  spirit  of  compromise, 
or  of  worse,  was  conspicuous  in  some  quarters.  At  Milan,  for  instance,  out 
of  22  canons  and  25  vicars,  5  canons  and  10  vicars  were  present  in  the  Dome 
to  sing  the  Tc  Deum.  Between  the  real  state  of  feeling  among  a  section  of 
the  Italian  clergy  and  Passaglia's  boast  of  adherence,  there  is  a  wide  discre- 
pancy in  point  of  numbers.  Passaglia's  bill,  however,  was  rejected,  and  the 
reception  he  had  met  with  so  wounded  his  vanity  that  he  has  since,  we  under- 
stand, never  set  his  foot  in  the  chamber. 

Of  the  disorganized  state  of  Italy  under  the  rule  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and 
of  its  rapid  demoralization,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt.  The  testimony 
as  to  open  attacks  upon  religion,  and  the  systematic  persecution  of  the  clergy, 
is  too  direct  and  various  to  admit  of  denial.  At  the  Congress  of  Malines, 
Sgr.  Casoni,  who  had  just  left  Bologna,  stated  that  in  Italy  6,000  priests  had 
been  driven  from  their  parishes,  1,200  religious  houses  suppressed,  50  bishops 
incarcerated  or  exiled  from  their  sees.  To  obtain,  he  said,  the  blessing  of  his 
venerated  bishop,  before  leaving,  he  had  to  kneel  on  the  flagstones  of  a  prison. 
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Bnt  we  can  need  no  better  testimony  as  to  the  state  of  Italy  tban  the 
Encjclical  Letter  lately  addressed  to  the  Italian  bishops.  This  papal  letter 
begins  by  speaking  of  the  savage  and  sacrilegious  war  which  is  now  being 
waged  against  the  Catholic  Church  in  almost  every  country  of  the  world,  and 
especially  in  unhappy  Italy,  where  from  day  to  day  it  is  growing  more  deadly. 
It  then  alludes  to  the  lamentable  manner  in  which  the  bishops  are  vexed  by  all 
kinds  of  injustice  and  violence,  torn  from  their  flocks,  driven  into  exile,  and 
even  thrown  into  prison ;  as  also  to  the  consolation  which  their  conduct  affords 
by  the  way  in  \vhich,  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Piedmontese  government, 
they  defend  the  cause,  the  rights,  the  teaching  of  Christ,  of  His  Church,  and  of 
the  Holy  See.  It  dwells  on  the  prevailing  demoralization  brought  about  by 
impious  writings,  infamous  and  obscene  in  character,  by  theatrieal  representa- 
tions, and  by  other  most  shameless  means  of  corruption.  It  speaks  of 
monstrous  and  horrible  errors  disseminated  far  and  wide ;  of  the  increasing 
and  abominable  indulgence  in  all  manner  of  vice  and  profligacy ;  of  the 
deadly  poison  of  indifference  and  incredulity  so  widely  diffused;  of  the 
contempt  for  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  all  holy  things  and  sacred  laws ;  of 
unjust  spoliations  and  savage  persecutions  against  priests  and  nuns ;  and,  in 
fine,  of  the  truly  satanic  hate  which  is  manifested  against  Christ,  His  Church 
and  teaching,  and  against  the  Holy  See.  The  Encyclical  Letter  points  out, 
also,  although  not  with  exclusive  reference  to  Italy,  as  characteristic  of  the 
times,  that  unbridled  passion  with  which  so  many  men,  without  paying  the 
least  regard  to  their  neighbour,  seek  their  own  ease  and  profit ;  that  insatiate 
desire  for  wealth  and  power  which  drives  men  on,  regardless  of  honesty  and  jus* 
tice,  toheap  up  riches,  and,  forgetful  of  God,  of  religion,  and  their  souls,  to  place 
all  their  happiness  in  the  pursuit  of  these  earthly  ends.  The  Encyclical  Letter 
then  speaks  of  the  grief  which  the  Holy  Father  feels  in  seeing  that  many  of  the 
clergy,  secular  and  regular,  in  Italy,  have  so  far  forgotten  their  sacred  vocation 
as,  even  in  writings,  to  spread  fidse  doctrines  and  to  excite  the  minds  of  men 
against  the  Holy  See,  and  to  support,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  Church.  These  ecclesiastics,  it  says,  separating  them- 
selves from  their  Bishops  and  from  the  Holy  See,  and  protected  by  the  favour 
of  the  Sub-Alpine  government  and  its  officials,  have  reached  such  a  pitch  of 
audacity,  as,  in  despite  of  all  ecclesiastical  censures  and  penalties,  to  set  up 
such  detestable  societies  as  the  Clerico-liberal  Society,  the  Society  for  Mutual 
Succour  and  for  the  Emancipation  of  Italian  Priests,  and  others  of  a  like  bad 
spirit ;  and  although  their  bishops  have  justly  forbidden  them  to  exercise 
their  sacred  ministry,  they  have  nevertheless  not  feared  to  exercise  it, 
intruders  as  they  were,  in  many  of  the  churches.  After  condemning  all  such 
societies,  and  exhorting  these  unhappy  priests  to  do  penance  and  to  return  to 
their  duty,  the  Encyclical  Letter  concludes  by  passing  a  high  eulogium 
on  the  Italian  episcopate  for  the  faith  and  zeal  which  have  added  such 
glory  to  their  names,  as  well  as  on  the  clergj  of  Italy,  who,  in  being  true  to 
the  chair  of  Peter  and  to  their  bishops,  have  suffered  with  great  patience  many 
tribulations,  and  admirably  fulfilled  their  duty.  A  like  praise  is  bestowed  on 
the  people  of  Italy,  who,  filled  with  Catholic  sentiments,  and  detesting  the 
impious  machinations  directed  against  the  Church,  esteem  it  a  great  honour  to 
pay  their  tribute  of  filial  piety  and  respect  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  never 
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fail,  harassed  and  hampered  as  ihey  are,  to  show,  in  many  ways,  the  afiection 
and  veneration  which  they  entertain  for  the  Holy  See. 

To  this  just  and  yivid  statement  of  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  Italy, 
nothing  can  be  added.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  all  Catholics  will  partici- 
pate with  hopeful  confidence  in  the  Holy  Father's  conviction,  that  the  full 
triumph  of  religion,  truth,  and  justice,  though  adjourned  for  a  time,  will  not 
be  long  delayed ;  and  will  thus  be  brought  heartily  to  unite  their  efforts  for 
its  speedy  realization. 


We  had  prepared  an  abstract  of  F.  Yaughan's  proposal  for  the  foundation 
in  England  of  a  Seminary  for  Foreign  Missions,  as  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress of  Malines,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, and  since  published  (in  French)  in  a  circular,  a  second  edition  of 
which  has  reached  us ;  but  we  regret  that  want  of  space  compels  us  to  defer 
its  insertion.  We  will  only  observe  that  the  institution  is  intended  for  the 
education,  not  of  our  own  countrymen  only,  but  of  persons  from  every  nation, 
even  converted  heathens, — «.y.,  Chinese,  negroes,  &c., — who  may  possess  the 
requisite  vocation. 


*♦*  ^®  desire  to  correct  an  error  that  found  its  way  into  the  article  in 
our  last  number  on  the  "  Work  and  the  Wants  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England."  Among  the  lesser  Catholic  colleges,  the  Jesuit  college  at  S.  Beuno's 
was  by  mistake  included.  We  regret  the  oversight,  as  S.  Beuno's,  as  a  house 
of  studies,  has  a  high  and  peculiar  character. 
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Abtssiviav  SoHiEOf,  the,  33-65 ;  deserying  attention  on  several  grounds, 
33  ;  Abyssinia  for  mtvny  ages  one  empire ;  broken  up  into  three  cUvisions 
in  16th  century,  34-36  ;  lately  re-uuited  ;  legend  of  its  connection  with 
Judea,  34,  35  ;  Jewish  dynasty,  36 ;  conversion  to  Christianity  in  the 
4th  century ;  names  of  missionaries  held  in  special  reverence,  36,  37  ; 
adopts  the  Monophysite  heresy,  38 ;  honours  the  heresiarch  Dioscoras 
as  a  saint,  38-41  ;  constitution  of  Abyssinian  Church,  41-44 ; 
the  debterahs,  or  learned  class,  43,  44 ;  canon  of  Scripture,  44 ; 
heresy  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  only,  44  ; 
controversy  concerning  a  threefold  birth  of  Christ,  45-48  ;  invocation 
of  saints,  37-40,  49 ;  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  49,  50 ;  purga- 
tory, 50,  51 ;  baptismal  ceremonies,  51,  52  ;  celebration  of  Epiphany, 
52 ;  Sacraments  of  penance,  confirmation,  and  extreme  unction,  53 ; 
marriage,  53,  54  ;  the  Holy  Eucharist,  54-58 ;  traces  of  Judaism,  58-62 ; 
the  calendar,  61,  62  ;  fasts,  62  ;  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  to 
the  Holy  See,  63-65 ;  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  63  ;  and  other  Catholic 
missionaries,  65. 

Acarie  (Mme.),  par  G.  de  Cadoudal,  noticed^  243. 

Agn^s  de  J^us  (V.)>  ^^^  ^^^  ^i  P^  ^*  ^®  Lantangee,  noHeedy  238-240. 

Anderdon  (Rev.  W.  H.),  the  Adventures  of  Owen  Evans,  noticed^  563,  564. 

Anselm  (S.),  Dr.  Hook's  misrepresentations  as  to  his  character  and  conduct, 
287-311. 

Benedetta  Medolago  Albani,  Memorie  di,  noticed,  260,  261. 

Bianca  (Cavaliere),  on  the  Revolution  at  Naples,  606,  607. 

Blomfield  (Dr.  0.  J.),  a  Memoir  of,  by  his  son,  A.  Blomfield,  noticed,  256, 257. 

Blot  (Rev.  P.),  Les  Auxiliatrices  du  Purgatoire,  noticed,  566, 567. 

Bouix  (Rev.    P.  Marcel),  CEuvres  Spirituelles  de  S.  Pierre  d' Alcantara, 

noticed,  547-550. 

La  Solitaire  des  Rochers,  noticed,  550-553. 

Broglie  (A.    de),  A   paper    on    Universal  Suffirage,  in  Le  Correepondant, 

analysed,  270,  271. 
Burgon  (Rev.  John  W.),  Letters  from  Rome  to  Friends  in  England ;  his 

arguments  against  Prayers  for  the  Dead  refuted,  411-418. 

Cadoudal  (G.  de),  Mme.  Acarie,  noticed,  243. 

Catholic  Congress  of  Malines,  the,  482^93 ;  its  importance,  483 ;  its 
object  and  work,  483-485  ;  programme  of  subjects,  485-487 ;  its  imme- 
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diate  effect,  487,  488  ;  M.  de  Montalembert's  speeches  :  reflections  on 
the  appeals  to  the  progress  of  modem  society,  488-491 ;  the  UniyeTsitj 
of  Louvain,  492  ;  the  lay  speakers,  492, 493  ;  sympathy  with  the  Chnrdi 
in  England,  493. 

Cartier  (E.),  Dialogue  de  S.  Catharine  de  Sienne,  noticed^  546-647. 

Lettres  de  S.  Catharine  de  Sienne,  noticed^  646,  647. 

Vie  de  Fra  Angelico  de  Fiesole,  noticed,  642-546. 

Church  Establishment  in  Ireland,  pamphlet  on  the,  notieedj  261,  262. 

Church  in  Spain,  sufferings  of  the,  28,  29  ;  its  prospects,  31. 

CiyiUzation,  ancient  and  modem,  article  on,  in  La  CvviU^  CcUtcUeOf  analy$edf 
579-582 ;  what  civilization  is,  680 ;  the  product  of  the  Chnichy 
581,  582. 

ClvUta  Cattolica  {La\  analysed,  262-270, 676-582. 

Colenso  (Dr.)  and  the  Anglican  Church,  a  paper  on,  in  2^  Correspondaniy  by 
the  Abb^  Meignan,  analysed,  271,  272. 

Confraternities,  religious,  in  Spain,  14-18. 

Constitutionalism,  Continental  notions  of,  29,  30,  264. 

Correspcmdant  (Le),  analysed,  270-274,  570-675. 

Crema  (John  of),  Cardiiial-legate,  Dr.  Hook's  misrepresentations  as  to  the 
private  life  of,  285-287. 

Croiset  (Rev.  P.),  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  noticed,  261,  262. 

CiJR^  OF  Ars,  the,  322-355  ;  the  world's  estimate  of  the  BeatitudeSy  328 ; 
the  Curb's  family,  323-325 ;  his  childhood,  325-328 ;  his  inteliedaal 
mediocrity,  329,  330  ;  he  is  drawn  for  the  conscription,  and  providen- 
tially escapes,  330,  331 ;  justification  of  his  conduct,  331,  332  ;  he  enters 
the  seminary  of  Verri^res,  333  ;  difficulties  attending  his  admission  to 
the  priesthood,  333,  334 ;  becomes  assistant-priest  at  EcuUy,  334 ;  is 
appointed  Cur6  of  Ars,  335 ;  his  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacramenty 
336-338,  339-341;  zeal  in  preaching,  338,  339;  establishment  of 
confraternities,  341 ;  adornment  of  his  church,  343,  344  ;  orphanage  of 
the  Providence,  344  ;  catechetical  instmctions,  344  ;  pilgrimage  of  Ars, 
345,  346  ;  the  beauty  of  holiness,  346-348,  361  ;  he  is  subjected  to  sooflb 
and  calumny,  348-350 ;  self-sacrifice  the  law  of  intellec^ial  and  monl 
progress,  351,  352;  the  Curb's  practical  knowledge,  352,  363;  hit 
winning  qualities,  353,  354  ;  and  continued  life  of  piayer,  354^  366. 

Dancing  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Spain,  ll,  32 ;  in  leligiaiui  cere- 
monies in  Abyssinia,  60. 

Dangers  attending  the  present  position  of  Catholics  in  England,  160-166L 

Dioscorus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  nature  of  his  errors,  38-40 ;  enrolled 
among  the  saints  of  the  Abyssinian  calendar,  40. 

DoQMATic  Principle,  the,  458-481 ;  dislike  of  it  among  the  educated  classes, 
458  ;  the  question  discussed  as  between  Catholic  and  Liberal,  469-472  ; 
the  moral  value  of  an  act  measured  by  its  motive,  460,  461 ;  the  desm 
of  conforming  to  the  will  of  God,  the  highest  possible  motive,  461  ;  tlie 
deplorable  condition  of  an  atheist,  462-464  ;  ignorance  of  the  Incaznar 
tion  a  very  great  calamity :  condition  of  a  Catholic  and  a  Unilariui 
contrasted,  464-467 ;  the  necessity  of  doctrinal  definitions,  467-470  ; 
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and  of  scientific  accuracy,  470-472 ;  the  liberal  theory  immoral  and 
anti-Christian,  473,  4M  ;  ineffectual  attempt  to  discover  Dr.  Stanley's 
counter  proposition,  475-478  ;  his  statement  as  to  Assurance  being  an 
abstract  doctrine  examined,  478-480  ;  the  world's  estimate  of  Christian 
morality,  479-481. 
Drama  of  the  Passion  in  Spain,  19. 


Education,  Catholic,  effect  of  the  Reformation  on,  in  England,  141, 142 ;  a 

more  adequate  provision  needed  for  all  classes,  149. 
duty  of  civil  government  with  respect  to,  87,  95,  96. 


-  female,  true  Catholic  idea  of,  114-117,  132. 
state  of,  in  Abyssinia,  44. 


Epiphany,  mode  of  celebrating  the  feast  of,  in  Abyssinia,  52. 

Esprite  de  J^us  (B.),  Vie  de  la,  par  le  R.  P.  Fr.  Ambroise  Potton,  noticed, 

240,  241. 
Essays  and  Miscellaneous  Papers  :    object  of  this  department  in  the 

Review,  167. 
Eucharist,  Holy,  doctrine  and  celebration  of,  in  Abyssinia,  54-58. 
i^tudes  Rdigieuses,  Historiques,  et  LitUraireSy  analysed,  568-570. 
Eutyches,  his  heresy,  38. 


Faber  (Very  Rev.  F.),  Translation  of  V.  Grignon  de  Montfort's  treatise  on 
the  true  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  noticed,  269,  260. 

Fausii  Trial,  the,  592-601. 

Ford's  Handbook  for  Spain,  its  untruthfulness,  13. 

Fomiby  (Rev.  H.),  Inquiry  of  a  retired  Citizen  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion,  noticed,  248,  249. 

Francesca  de  Maistre,  la  Vita  egli  Scritti  di,  noticed,  260,  261. 

Foreign  Events  op  Cathouc  Interest,  object  of  this  department  in  the 
Review,  582,  583. 

Eraser  (A.  C),  Rev.  J.  Robertson's  Narrative  of  a  Secret  Mission  to  the 
Danish  Islands,  edited  by,  noticed,  252-255. 

French  Elections,  191-219  ;  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  191-194  ;  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  Elections  of  1857,  194-198  ;  a  meeting  of  French 
Catholics,  in  1859,  199,  200  ;  connection  between  the  religious  agitation 
of  1859  and  1860  and  the  Elections  of  1863,  200,  201  ;  M.  de  Persigny's 
preparatory  measures,  203,  204  ;  M.  de  la  Gu^ronni^re  and  the  journal 
La  France,  204-206  ;  combination  of  newspapers,  207,  208  ;  details  of 
a  French  election,  209  ;  apathy  of  practical  Catholics,  208, 210  ;  electoral 
strategy  of  the  Grovemment :  candidature  and  defeat  of  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert,  211-213  ;  and  of  other  Catholic  leaders,  213-215  ;  question  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  elections  of  1863  on  the  Government  and  the  nation, 
215-219. 

Froude  (Hurrell),  character  of,  168, 172-174  ;  his  influence  with  Mr.  Newman, 
168  ;  his  opinion  of  the  Reformers,  175  ;  effect  of  Oxford  studies  in  the 
formation  of  his  mental  habits,  180  ;  change  in  his  opinions,  187  ;  publi- 
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cation  of  his  "  Remains,"  187  ;  question  as  to  his  probable  oonTazaion 
considered,  188-190. 
Frumentius,  Apostle  of  Abyssiniai  36,  37. 

Garrucci  (Padre),  Cimitero  degli  Anticbi  Ebrei,  scopeito  reoentemente  in 
Vigua  Randanini,  reviewed,  397-418. 

Vctri  Omati  di  Figure  in  Oro,  trovati  nei  Cimiteri  del  Gristiani 

Primitivi  di  Boma,  401. 

Godard  (M.),  Principes  de  '89,  110. 

Gonzalez  de  Leon  (Don  Felix),  History  of  Religious  GonfiratemitLes  in 
Seville,  15. 

Government,  Civil,  Intrinsic  End  of,  66-111 ;  object  of  the  inquiiy,  67; 
its  difficulties,  67-69 ;  conclusions  to  which  the  argument  is  directed, 
69,  70 ;  meaning  of  the  terms  ''  temporal  good,"  and  *^  moral  andspiiituai 
good,"  70,  71 ;  constitution  and  authority  of  civil  government^  71-74  ; 
methods  of  promoting  spiritual  good  which  are  beyond  the  State's 
competence,  74-79  ;  the  fundamental  thesis,  79  ;  supplementaiy  theiUi 
79,  80 ;  explanations  of  these,  80,  81 ;  negative  proofs :  no  way  of 
promoting  a  nation's  permanent  temporal  good,  except  by  advancing  ita 
spiritual  welfare,  83-93 ;  opposing  theory  considered,  first  in  xeferenoe 
to  the  universally  admitted  functions  of  government^  85-89  ;  mairiage 
contract,  85-87  ;  education,  87  ;  endowments,  87 ;  property,  87,  88 ; 
immoral  publications,  88 ;  capital  punishment^  88 ;  secondly,  in  re- 
ference to  those  principles  of  morality  which  reason^  by  itself  can 
recognise,  89-92 ;  divorce  of  politics  from  religion,  what  the  principle 
really  is,  90-92 ;  intellectual  good  a  legitimate  object  of  desire,  193  ; 
positive  proofs  in  favour  of  the  general  argument,  93-97  ;  all  action  of 
the  civil  government  the  corporate  action  of  the  community,  93 ; 
influence  of  the  civil  ruler,  93,  94  ;  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  people, 
94 ;  he  cannot  be  neutral  in  regard  to  their  spiritual  welfeure,  94-96 ; 
no  religious  man  could  act  on  the  opposite  theory,  97 ;  objectioiui 
considered,  97-104 ;  end  of  civil  government,  immediate  and  lUtimate, 
102-104 ;  comp.  220-224 ;  ecclesiastical  testimony  to  the  doctrina 
advanced,  104^110 ;  Gregory  XVI.,  106 ;  S.  Thomas,  106, 107 ;  Suarez, 
106-109 ;  M.  Godard,  110 ;  practical  application  has  still  to  be 
treated,  111. 

Gregory  XVI.,  encyclical  "  Mirari  Vos,"  69,  79, 106. 

Grignon  de  Montfort  (V.),  Treatise  on  the  True  Devotion  to  the  Bksaed 
Virgin,  noticed,  259,  260. 

Harris  (Major),  The  Highlands  of  iBthiopia,  3a 

Hierarchy,  restoration  of  the,  in  England,  advantages  leiulting  fieom, 
14&-149. 

Home  Life  of  English  Ladies  in  the  17th  century,  115. 

Hook  (Dr.),  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  remewed,  ^5-8SI ; 
spirit  and  character  of  the  work,  275-278  ;  blunden  from  igncminoe  or 
prejudice,  278-287 ;  specially  as  to  Lanfranc,  278,  279 ;  on  the  subject 
of  the  marriage  of  priests,  280-284 ;  bishops'  secular  oourts,  S84^  886  ; 
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and  the  private  life  of  the  Cardinal-legate,  John  of  Crema,  285-287  ; 
misrepresentations  as  to  S.  Anselm's  character  and  conduct,  287-311  ; 
specially  in  his  demanding  from  Rufus  the  restitution  of  Church  lands, 
289-291 ;  in  making  him  an  offering  of  money,  291,  292 ;  in  urging 
him  to  allow  the  election  of  abbots,  295,  296  ;  in  recognising  Urban  II. 
as  Pope,  and  receiving  from  him  the  pallium,  296-305 ;  the  saint's 
contest  with  Henry  II.  about  investiture,  305-310  ;  the  circumstances 
of  his  death,  310,  311 ;  advocacy  of  Erastian  principles,  303,  304,  312 ; 
misstatements  in  relating  the  dispute  between  Ealph  of  Canterbury 
and  Thurstan  of  York,  312-316  ;  and  the  contest  between  S.  Thomas 
and  Henry  II.,  316-319 ;  errors  in  the  account  given  of  Archbishop 
Baldwin,  and  of  Henry's  death,  319-321 ;  the  work  of  no  historical 
value,  321. 

Hospital  of  the  Caridad  at  Seville,  25-27. 

Hutchison's  (F.)  Holy  House  of  Loreto,  262. 

Intellectual  Good  a  legitimate  object  of  desire,  93. 
Italy,  disorganized  state  of,  under  Victor   Emmanuel,  610-612 ;    female 
education  in,  122-124 ;  secret  societies  in,  594-601. 

Jacobis  (Mgr.  de),  his  missionary  labours  in  Abyssinia,  34,  65  ;  his  account 
of  the  debterahsj  or  learned  class,  43. 

Jeanne  Marie  de  la  Croix,  par  B^de  Weber;  traduit  par  Charles  Sainte- 
Foi,  mticed,  241-243. 

Jewish  Catacomb  newly  discovered  at  Rome,  397-418  ;  prominence  given 
by  recent  historians  to  the  relations  of  the  Church  with  pagan  religions, 
397-399  ;  relations  with  contemporary  Judaism  equally  important,  399, 
400  ;  Jewish  cemetery  explored  by  Bosio,  400 ;  other  cemeteries  dis- 
covered, 400,  401  ;  site  and  character  of  the  newly  discovered  catacomb, 
401-403 ;  examination  of  the  inscriptions,  403-410  ;  Mr.  Burgon's 
attempt  to  use  them  as  an  argument  against  the  Church  shown  to  be 
irrelevant  and  futile,  411-415  ;  the  inscriptions  confirmatory  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  415-418. 

Joseph  (S.),  devotion  to,  in  Spain,  22. 

Judaism,  vestiges  of,  in  Abyssinia,  45,  54,  58-62. 

Keble  (Rev.  J.)  contrasted  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment, 172-176  ;  his  "  Christian  Year,"  179,  180. 

Kingsley  (Rev.  C),  The  WateivBabies,  noticed,  257,  258. 

Krapf  (Rev.  Dr.),  Travels,  Researches,  and  Missionary  Labours  in  Eastern 
Africa,  33. 

La  Fuente  (Vicente),  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Spain,  6,  28. 
La  Gu^ronni^re,  made   editor   of  La  FrancCy  204 ;  his  character  and  pro- 
ceedings, 205-207. 
Lcmipf  the,  noticed^  262. 

Lanfranc  (Archbishop),  Dr.  Hook's  misstatements  about,  278-284. 
Lantages  (M.  de),  Vie  de  la  V.  Mke  Agn^  de  J^us,  noticedy  238-240. 
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Laprade  (V.  de),  article  in  Le  Correspondani  on  Becent  HistorianB  of  the 
Roiuan  Empire,  analysed,  573-575. 

Laymen,  Catholic,  greater  practical  eiSiciency  in,  needed,  159, 492. 

Letters  of  S.  Teresa,  the,  419-457  ;  no  faithful  edition  of  the  Saint's 
writings  till  that  published  by  P.  Bouix,  419,  420  ;  her  letters  a  com- 
mentary on  her  life,  420-422 ;  the  advantages  of  a  chronological 
arrangement,  422 ;  very  many  lost  from  various  causes,  423-425  ;  the 
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